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Filmstar’s Tribute 

While the word “footprint” is almost 
invariably associated in my mind with 
“sands of time” because of a poem learned 
in childhood. I now vividly connect 
IMPRINT with “sands of the desert”. The 
explanation: it was while on location in 
Jordon shooting the foirthconiing film 
“Lawrence of Arabia” that I first realised 
the value of your maga/ine. My colleagues, 
Sir Alec Guiness and Peter O’Toole, who 
star in the film, were both extremely 
impressed by imprint. Sir Alec frctpieniiy 
asked me about India and he was parti¬ 
cularly interested in the serialisation of 
Pandit *Nehru’s biography. It seems that 
only a few years ago he was contracted to 
play Mahatma Gandhi in a rdm and had 
started a deep study of the life and times 
of Gandhi. Your serialisation of Vincent 
Sheean’s book, “Nehru: The Years of 
Power”, added to the insight of those times 
he had already atxiuircd. My English 
colleagues enjoyed your presentation of 
Dom Moraes’s “Gone Away^', and this book 
also helped them know more about India. 

There was little to do on location after 
the day’s shooting had finished and reading 
matter was hard to obtain. So I, personally, 
found IMPRINT a boon for its excellent 
selection of the world’s bestsellers. I was 
doubly pleased at i^ing able to keep in 
touch with some of the works of Indian 
writers when I was so far from home. In 
all, I found imprint a most valuable asset 
giving easy access to the world of books. 

* —^I. S. Johar 

Bombay 

^Asia Throu|^ Asian 
I am delighted with vdur new feature 
'‘*Aiia Through Asian Eyes’Vhnd look for* 
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ward to it in each issue. 1 wish, however, 
that Mr. Dhingra had included material 
from Nepal. 

—M. P. Shrestha 
Kathmandu, Nepal 

I 

I have just discovered imprint and want 
to thank you for such a wonderful 
magazine. I read it from cover to cover 
and now wonder how I ever managed with¬ 
out ii. I particularly like “Asia Through 
Asian Eyes”. I'he selection from the 
writings of Ananda Coomarswamy in the 
October issue was wonderful. However, 
the compiler. Baldoon Dhingra, says that 
Coomarswamy was an Indian, but actually 
he was Ceylonese. 

— A. I. Perera 
Badulla, Ceylon 


"Tagore Reader” 

Your inclusion of Tagore’s works in your 
magazine has made it the bMt in Asia. 
Your idea of incltiding a selection of 
'Tagore’s fiction, letters, drama, philosophy 
and poetry gave your readers a full appre¬ 
ciation of the stature of this great man. 

—Rajendra Chaudhary 
Darbhanga 

The November issue of imprint was a 
bououet of literary flowers. “A Tagore 
Reader” was the choice bloom. This sec¬ 
tion was a wonderful monument to the 
cherished memory of this great man. 

—S. S. Kumar 
SrivUliputtur 
* 

Rabindranath Tagore said, “Man cannot 
reach the shrine u he does not make the 
pilgrimage.*’ Going throt^h “A T^j^ore 
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Reader” was like making a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of the poet’s genius. 

—B. G. R. Krishnamma 
Secunderabad 

It was with great pleasure that I read "A 
Tagore Reader”, edited by Amiya Chakra- 
varty. This selection cannot fail to please 
all those who love Tagoie and his works. 

—Rasik V'anjara 
Bhavnagar 

A Special Feeling 

I think the space used for "Love Is a 
Special Way ol Feeling” could have been 
put to better use. 1 can get plenty of 
children's books like this from my library, 
if I am interested. It would be better if 
you concentrated on books for adults. 

—B. C. Bhuttacharji 
Whitefield 

As all your readers are well-educated I 
think they will not appreciate “Love Is a 
Special Way of Feeling". It is too childish. 
I would have preferred something of a more 
serious nature. 

—U. S. Rao 
Masulipatnam 

I was very pleased with *T,ove Is a Special 
Way of Feeling”. In the.se days of lust for 
power when feelings of hate dominate the 
scene, a book like Joan Walsh Anglund’s 
is greeted by your leaders with a sigh of 
relief. Thank you very much for this 
breath of fresh and wholesome air. 

—Nina Egan 
Gorakhpur 

The last line of "Love is a Special Way 
of Feeling” . . . "Love is a happy feeling 
that sts^s inside your heart for the ie.sL of 
your life" is .so wonderful that 1 will re¬ 
member it forever. 

—Vasantkumar 
Ahmedabad 

The most impressive thing to appear in 
your magazine was "Love Is a Special Way 
of Feeling”. 

—Ranadhir Das 
Sambalpur 

Stupidity 

I wonder if you can tell me where I can 
buy a copy of the complete book “The 
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Natural Science of Stupidity”, by Paul 
Tabori. 

—L. Subba Rau 
Kakinada 

• Your local bookseller can order 
“The Natural Science of Stupid* 
ity” for you from the publishers, 
Chilton Company, 100 £. 42 St. 

New York, 17. 


“Mockingbird” 

My hearty congratulations for bringing us 
the Pulitzer Prize novel, “To Kill a 
Mockingbird”. This is one of the finest 
novels 1 have ever read, and in my opinion 
is bound to become a classic. I am eagerly 
awaiting your next serial. 

—Swarup Narayan Mathur 
Kanpur 

"To Kill a Mockingbird” is too full of 
"Americanisms” and has little to recom¬ 
mend it. 

—G. Vaz 
Madras 

Your new serialisation of the bestseller by 
Harper Lee makes wonderful reading. 
Please watch out for other b<x)ks by this 
talented author. • 

—M. Kalyanastieedarain 
Pridukkottai 


Riot! 

Your magazine has caused trouble in my 
family. When it arrives there is almost a 
riot to decide who will read it first. May 
I congratulate you on rdling a long-felt 
need. 

—B. Kaul 
Burnpur 


“Nehru; The Years of Power” 

1 disagree with some of Vincent Sheean’s 
statements in his book "Nehru: The 
Years of Power ”. Mr. Sheean says ..that 
Krishna Menon "belongs to a sub-tnt« of 
the great Nayar clan on the coant of 
Malaoar. The Nayars, members of the 
Kshatriya or warrimr caste, ruled all these 
regions.” Nayars are not Kshatriyas nor 
belong to the warrior caste, but are a com¬ 
munity by themselves. In the four divi¬ 
sions trf the caste system—S^ahmtn, 
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Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra—Nayar be¬ 
longs to the Sudra caste. As Mr. Sheean 
is a foreigner, we cannot blame him for 
this error. 

On the fall of the Communist Ministry 
in Kerala, Mr. Sheean says the main reason 
for the people’s ill-feeling for the Govern¬ 
ment was the Chinese invasion of Tibet. 
I think the main reasons were the Educa¬ 
tion Bill, which antagonised the Christians 
and the Land Bill, which affected a large 
part of the middle-class as well as the land¬ 
lords. Despite these differences of opinion 
I Bnd an objective and impartial Vincent 
Sheean in his book, making him a first class 
writer. 

—P. M. Unnikrishnan 
Udyogamandal 


Better Pastime I 

Am subscriber. Pre-publication. Get copy 
regularly. Enjoy tremendously. 

But 

Shifted from old addrers. Got married. 
Needed bigger house. 

Still 

Get copy regularly. Postmaster darned 
good dapple. Re-directs. Don’.t read 
IMPRINT any more, imprint good pastime. 
But 

Wife better pastimel 
Now 

Wife reads imprin^f. (Neglects cooking.) 
So 

Please send imprint new address. 

No IMPRINT, no beautiful smile from better 
half. Only dangerous scowl. 

And 

Better renew subscription. Or else! 

Clear? 

—R. N. Singh 
Calcutta 


• Clearl—^Ed. 


Readers* letters should be addressed to: Our Readers 
Write, IMPRINT, Post Box No. 6105, Bombay S 






A young Labrador retriever and bis two 
companions, a Siamese cat and an old 
bull terrier, set out on a 250-mile trek 
through the Canadian wilderness. 
Separately, these pampered house-pets 
would soon perish. But together they 
battle starvation, exposure, bobcat and 
.bear . . . and resist the human beings 
who would detain them. Full of hiunour» 
suspense and drama, this fascinating 
tale, condensed in one issue, has the special 
magic of a potential classic. 

^he Times of India says, “To those 
people who feel that courage, selflessness, 
fortitude and loyalty are all human 
qualities, this book will come as a revel¬ 
ation. To animal lovers all over the world 
this book will be regarded as one of 
the finest bits of writing in the qphere of 
animal literature.” 



A tale of three animals 
by SHEILA BURNFORD 


illustrated by 

CARL BURGER 


A COmiNSATlOR OF •THB INCREOIBLE JOURNCT" BY SHEILA BUlUfrORD, 
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One 


TTHIS JOHRNKY look place in a part 
of Canada which lies in the north-western 
part of the great sprawling province of 
Ontario. It is a vast area of deeply 
wooded wilderness—of endless chains of 
lonely lakes and rushing rivers. It is a 
country of far-Hiing, lonely farms and a 
few M'idely scattered small towns and vil¬ 
lages, of lonely trappers’ shacks and logging 
camps. Most of its industry comes from 
the great pulp and paper companies who 
work their limber concessions deep in the 
very heart of the forests; and from the 
mines, for it is rich in minerals. 

Almost half the year the country is 
blanketed with snow; and for weeks at a 
time the temperature may stay many de¬ 
grees below zero; there is no slow growth 
of spring, but a sudden short burst of sum¬ 
mer when everything grows with wild aban¬ 
don; and as suddenly it is the autumn 
again. 

'riiis is the country over which the three 
travellers passed, and it was in the autumn 
that tlicy travelled. 


John Longridge lived several miles from 
one of the small towns in an old stone 
house that had been in his family for 
several generations. He was a tall, 
austerely pleasant man of about forty, a 
bachelor, and a writer by profession, being 
the author of several historical biographies. 
He spent much of his time travelling and 
gathering material for his books, but al¬ 
ways returned to the comfortable old stone 
house for the actual writing. He liked the 
house to himself during these creative 
periods, and for many years had enjoyed 
an ideal arrangement whereby his domes¬ 
tic wants were cared for by a middle-aged 
couple, Mrs. Oakes and her husband Bert, 
who lived in a small cottage about half a 
mile away. Mrs. Oakes came in every day 
to look after the house and cook the main 
meals. Bert was in charge of the furnace, 
the garden and all the odd jobs. 


On the eve of the incredible journey, to¬ 
wards the end of September, Longridge sat 
by a crackling log hre in his comfortable 
library. It was a very peaceful room and 
the only sound was the crackling from the 
logs or the rustling of a newspaper, the 
pages of which Longridge turned with 
some difficulty, for a slender wheat-coloured 
Siamese cat was curled on his knee. 

On the floor, his scarred, bony head 
resting on one of the man’s feet, lay an 
old white English bull terrier. His 
slanted almond-shaped eyes, sunk deep 
within their pinkish rims, were closed. 
Anyone unaccustomed to the rather pecu¬ 
liar points of bull terrier beauty would 
have thought him a strange if not down¬ 
right ugly dog, with the naked, down¬ 
faced arc of his profile, his deep chested, 
stocky body and whip-tapered tail. But 
the true lover of an ancient and honour¬ 
able breed would have recognised the 
blood and bone of this elderly and rather 
battered body; would have known that in 
his prime this had been a magnificent 
specimen of compact sinew and muscle, 
bred to fight and endure; and would have 
loved him for his curious mixture of 
wicked, unyielding fighter yet devoted and 
docile family pet, and above all for the 
irrepressible air of sly merriment which 
gleamed in his little slant eyes. 

By the door lay another dog, nose on 
paws, brown eyes open and watchful in 
contrast to the peacefulness radiated by the 
other occupants of the room. This was a 
large red-gold Labrador retriever, a young 
dog with all the heritage of his sturdy 
working forebears in his powerful build, 
broad noble head and deep, blunt, gentle 
mouth. He lifted his head as Longridge 
rose from the chair, depositij^g the cat, 
with an apologetic pat, on the floor, and 
carefully moving his foot from under the 
old dog’s head before he walked across the 
room and opened a narrow cupboard 
Inside were several guns on racks and he 
looked at them thoughtfully; running hit 




fingers lovingly down the smooth grain of 
the hand-rubbed stocks, and finally lifted 
down a beautifully chased and engraved 
double-barrelled gun. He “broke” it and 
peered down the gleaming barrels; and as 
though at a signal the young dog sac up 
dlendy in the shadows, his ears pricked in 
interest. The gun fell back into place 
with a well oiled dick and th| dog whined. 
D^e inan replaced the gun in sudden con¬ 


trition, and the dog lay down again, his 
head turned away, his eyes miserable. 

Longridge walked over to make amends 
for his thoughdessness, but as he bent down 
to pat the dog the telephone rang so sud¬ 
denly and shrilly in the quiet room that the 
cat jumped indignantly off the chair and 
the bull terrier started dumsily to his feet. 

Longridge picked im the receiver, and 
presendy the breathless voice of Mrs. 
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pitched, whining note in the distance. 
Oakes was heard, accompanied by a htgh- 

"Spcak up, Mrs. Oakes—I can hardly 
hear you.” 

“I can hardly hear you either,” said the 
breathless voice distantly. “There, is that 
better? I'm shouting now! What time are 
you leaving in the morning, Mr. Long- 
ridgc? What’s that? Could you talk 
louder?” 

“About seven o’clock. I want to get to 
Heron lAike before nightfall,” he shouted. 
“Kui there’s no need for you to be here 
at that time, Mrs. Oakes.” 

“What’s that you said? Seven? Will it 
be all light if 1 don’t come in until about 
nine? My niece is coming on the early bus 
and I’d like to meet her. But I don’t like 
to leave the dogs alone too long. . . 

“Of course you must meet her,” he 
answered, shouting really now as the 
humming noise increased. “'Fhe dogs will 
he fine. I’ll take them out (irst thing in 
the morning and—” 

“Oh, thanks, Mr. Longridge—I’ll be 
there around nine without fail. What’s 
that you said about the animals? Don’t 
you worry about them; Bert and me, we'll 
sec . . . tell old Bodger . . . bringing mar¬ 
row bone. Oh, wait till I give that 
operator a piece of my mi . . .” 

But just as l.ongridge was gathering 
strength for a last bellow into the mouth¬ 
piece the line went dead. 


Longridge and his brother owned a small 
cabin by the shores of remote Heron Lake, 
about two hundred miles away; and twice 
a year they spent twr or three weeks there 
together, leading the life they loved: 
spending many hours in companionable 
sdence in their canoe, fishing in spring and 
hunting in the autumn. Usually he had 
simply locked up and left, leaving the key 
with Mrs. Oakes so that she could come 
in once or twice a week and keep the 
house warm and aired. However, now he 
had the animals to consider. He had 
thought of taking them all to a boarding 
kennel in the town, but Mrs. Oakes, who 
loved the assorted trio, had protested 
vigorously and asserted that she herself 
would look after them. So it had been 
arranged that she and Bert would look 
after the three animals. 


Sb til a Bur a ford 

When he had finished packing, Long 
ridge went into the library and seeing th( 
telephone he was reminded of Mrs. Oakes 
He had forgotten to tell her to order somt 
coffee and other things that he had taker 
from the store cupboard. He sa.t down ai 
the desk and drew out a small memo pad 

Dear Mrs. Oakes, he wrote. Please, ordei 
some more coffee and replace the cannea 
food I’ve taken, I will be taking the dogi 
(and Tao too of course!) . . . Here he cam< 
to the end of the small square of paper, and 
taking another piece he continued: . .. out 
for a run before I leave, and will give them 
something to eat, so don’t let our greedy 
' white friend tell you he is starving! Doni 
worry yourselves too much over them —i 
know they will be fine. 

He wrote the last few words with a smile, 
for the bull terrier had Mrs. Oakes com¬ 
pletely in thrall and worked his advantage 
to the full. He left the pages on the desk 
under a glass paperweight. 

The cat curled up on the warm hearth. 
Later when the ashes grew cold he would 
move to the top of the radiator, and then, 
sometime in the middle of the night, he 
would steal upstairs and curl up beside the 
old dog. It was useless shutting the bed¬ 
room door, or any other door of the house 
for that matter, for the cat would open 
them all, latches or doorknobs. The only 
doors that defeated him were .those with 
porcelain handles, for he found it im¬ 
possible to get a purchase on the shiny sur¬ 
face with his long monkey-like paws. 

The young dog padded off to his rug on 
the floor of the little back kitchen, and the 
bull terrier started up the steep stairs, and 
was already curled in his basket in the 
bedroom when Longridge himself came to 
bed. He opened one bright, slanted eye 
when he felt the old blanket being dropped 
over him, then pushed his head under the 
cover, awaiting the opportunity he knew 
would come later. 

The man lay awake for a while, thinking 
about the days ahead and of the animals, 
for the sheer misery in the young dog’s 
eyes haunted him. 

They had come to him, this odd and 
lovable trio, over eight months ago, from 
the home of an old and dear college friend. 
This friend, Jim Hunter, was*^an English 
rofessor in a small university about two 
undred and fifty miles away. As the 
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Tbt Incredible Journey 

university owned one of the finest reference 
libraries in the province, Longridge often 
stayed with him and was, in fact, god- 
hither *to the Hunters’ nine-year-old 
daughter, Elizabeth. He had been staying 
with them .when the invitation came from 
an English university, asking the professor 
to deliver a series of lectures which would 
involve a stay in England of nearly nine 
months, and he had witnessed the tears of 
his goddaughter and the glum silence of her 
brother, Peter, when it was decided that 
their pets would have to be boarded out 
and the house rented to the reciprocal 
visiting professor. 

Longridge was extremely fond of Eliza¬ 
beth and Peter, and he could understand 
their feelings, remembering how much the 
companionship of a cocker spaniel had 
meant when he himself was a rather lonely 
cliild, and how he had gprieved when he was 
first separated from it. Elizabeth was the 
self-appointed owner of the cat. She fed 
and brushed him, took him for walks, and 
he slept at the foot of her bed. Elevcn- 
year-old Peter had been inseparable from 
the bull terrier ever since the small white 
puppy bad aiTived on Peter’s first birth¬ 
day. The young dog belonged, in every 
sense of the word, heart and soul to their 
father, who had (rained him since puppy- 
hood for hunting. 

Now they were faced with the realisation 
of separation, and in the appalled silence 
that followed the decision Longridge 
watched Elizabeth’s face screw up in the 
prelude to tears. Then he heard a voice, 
which he recognised with astonishment to 
be his own, telling everybody not to worry, 
not to worry at all—he would take care of 
everything! Were not he and the animals 
already well known to one another? And 
had he not plenty of room, and a large 
garden? ... Mrs. Oakes? Why, she would 
just love to have them. Before the family 
sailed they would bring the dogs and the 
cat over by car, write out a list of instruc¬ 
tions, and he, personally, would love and 
cherish them until their jeturn. 

So one day the Hunter family had driven 
over and the pets had been left, with many 
tearful farewells from Elizabeth and last- 
minute instructions from Peter. 

During the first few days Longridge had 
almost regretted his spontaneous offer: the 
terrier had languished in his basket, his 
long arched nose buried in the comfort 


his paws; and the dit Had nearly driven 
him crazy with the incessant goatlike 
bleating and yowling of a suffering 
Siamese; the young dog had moped by the 
door and refused all food. But after a 
few days, won over perhaps by Mrs. Oakes’s 
sympathetic clucking andf tempting morsels 
of food, they had seemed to resign them¬ 
selves, and the cat and the old dog had 
settled in, very comfortably and happily, 
showing their adopted master a great deal 
of affection. 

It was very apparent, however, how 
much the old dog missed children. Long¬ 
ridge at first had wondered where he dis¬ 
appeared to some afternoons; he eventually 
found out that the terrier went to the play¬ 
ground of the little rural school, where he 
was a great favourite with the children, 
timing his appearance for recess. Knowii^g 
(hat the road was forbidden to him, be¬ 
cause of his poor sight and habit of walking 
stolidly in the middle, he had found a 
short cut across the intervening fields. 

But the young dog was very different. 
He had obviously never stopped pining for 
his own home and master; although he ate 
well and his coat was glossy with health, he 
never maintained anything but a dignified, 
unyielding distance. The man respected 
him for this, but it worried him that the 
dog never seemed to relax, and always 
appeared to be listening—longing and 
waiting for something far beyond the walls 
of the house or the fields beyond. Long¬ 
ridge was glad for the dog’s sake that the 
Hunters would be returning in about three 
weeks, but he knew that he would miss 
his adopted family. They had amused and 
entertained him more than he would have 
thought possible, over the months, and he 
realised tonight that the parting would be 
a real wrench. 

He slept at last. Downstairs the cat 
awoke, and with a single graceful bound 
crossed to the desk; but for once he was 
careless, and his hind leg knocked the glass 
paperweight to the floor. He shook the 
offending leg vigorously, scattering the 
pages of Longridge’s note—sending one 
page off the desk into the air, where it 
caught the upward current of hot air from 
the wall register and sailed across the room 
to land in the fireplace. Here it slowly 
curled and browned, until nothing re¬ 
mained of the writing but the almost 
illegible signature at the bottom. • 
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T wo 


1 HERE WAS a slight mist when John 
Longiidgc rose early the following morn¬ 
ing. He sliavcd and dressed quickly, 
watching tlie mist roll back over the fields 
and the early morning sun break through. 
It would be a perfect autumn day. Down¬ 
stairs .he found the animals waiting 
patiently by the door for their early morn¬ 
ing run. He let them out, then cooked 
and ate his solitary breakfast. He was out 
in the driveway, loading up his car, when 
the dogs and cat returned from the fields. 
He fetched some biscuits for them and 
they lay by the wall of the house in the 
early sun, watching him. He threw the last 
item into the back of the car, thankful that 
he had already packed the guns and hunt¬ 
ing equipment before the Labrador had 
seen them, then walked over and patted the 
heads of his audience, one by one. 

“Be good," he said. “Mrs. Oakes will be 
here soon. Good-bye, Luath," he said to 
the Labrador, “I wish I could have taken 
you with me, but there wouldn’t be room 
in the canoe for three of us.” He put his 
hand under the young dog’s soft muzzle. 
The golden-brown eyes looked steadily 
into his, and then the dog did an un¬ 
expected thing: he lifted his right paw 
and placed it in the man’s hand. Long- 
ridge had seen him do this many a time 
to his own master and he was curiously 
touched and affected by the trust it con¬ 
veyed, almost wishing he did not have to 
leave immediately after the dog had shown 
his first responsive gesture. 

He looked at his watch and realised he 
was already late. He had no worries about 
leaving the animals alone outside, as they 
had never attempted to stray beyond the 
large garden and the adjacent fields. 

Longridge started the car and waved to 
them out of the window as he drove slowly 
down the drive, feeling rather foolish as 
he did so. “What do I expect them to dp 
in return?" he asked himself with a smil& 
“wave back? Or shout ‘Good-bye’? Thi 
trouble is I’ve lived too long alone wit* 


them and I'm becoming far too attached to 
them.” 

The car turned around the bend at the 
end of the long tree-lined drive and the 
animals heard the sound of the engine re¬ 
ceding in tlie distance. 

Twenty minutes passed by and no move 
was made; then suddenly the young dog 
rose, stretched himself, and stood looking 
intently down the drive. He remained like 
this for several minutes, while the cat 
watched closely; then slowly the Labrador 
walked down the driveway and stood at the 
curve, looking back as though inviting the 
others to come. The old dog rose too, now, 
somewhat stiffly, and followed. Together 
they turned the corner, out of sight. 

The cat remained utterly still for a full 
minute, blue eyes blazing in the dark mask. 
Then, with a curious hesitating run, he set 
off in pursuit. The dogs were waiting by 
the gate when he turned the corner, the 
old dog peering wistfully back, as though 
he hoped to see his friend Mrs."’Oakes ma¬ 
terialise with a juicy bone; but when the 
Labrador started up the road he followed. 
The cat still paused by the gate, one paw 
lifted delicately in the air—undecided, 
questioning, hesitant; until suddenly, some 
inner decision reached, he followed the 
dogs. Presently all three disappeared from 
sight down the dusty road, trotting briskly 
and with purpose. 


About an hour later Mrs. Oakes walked 
up the driveway from her cottage, carry¬ 
ing a little parcel of tidbits for the animals. 
Her placid, gentle face wore a rather dis¬ 
appointed look, because the dogs usually 
spied her long before she got to the house 
and would rush to greet her. 

"I expect Mr. Longridge left them shut 
in.side the house if he was lea\dng early,” 
she consoled herself. But when she pushed 
open the kitchen door and walked inside, 
everything seemed very silent and stilL 
She stood at the foot of the stairs and 
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called them, but there was no answering 
patter of running feet. She walked 
through the silent house and out into the 
^ front garden and stood there calling with 
a puzried frown. 

“Oh, well,” she spoke her thoughts aloud 
to the empty, sunny garden, “perhaps 
they’ve gone up to the school . . . It’s a 
funny thing, though,” she continued, 
“that Puss isn’t here—^he’s usually sitting 
on the window sill at this time of the 
day. Oh, well, he’s probably out hunt¬ 
ing—I’ve never known a cat like that for 
hunting, doesn’t seem natural somehow!” 

She washed and put away the few dishes, 
then took her cleaning materials into thd 
sitting-room. There her eye was caught by 
a sparkle on the floor by the desk, and 
she found the glass paperweight, and after 
that the remaining sheet of the note on the 
desk. She read it through to where it said, 
7 will be taking the dogs (and Tao too of 
course !)..., then looked for the remainder. 
That’s odd, she thought, now where 
would he take them? That c^ must have 
knocked the paperweight off last night— 
the rest of the note must be somewhere in 
the room. 

She searched the room, but it was not 
until she was emptying an ash tray into 
the fireplace that she noticed the charred 
curl of paper in the hearth. She bent 
down and*picked it up carefully, for it was 
obviously very brittle, but even then most 
of it crumbled away and she was left with 
a fragment which bore the initials J.R.L. 

“Now, isn’t that the queerest thing,” she 
said to the fireplace, “He must mean he’s 
taking them all to Heron Lake with him. 
But why would he suddenly do that, after 
all the arrangements we made? He never 
said a word about it on the telephone— 
but wait a minute, I remember now—^he 
was just going to say something about 
them when the line went dead; perhaps he 
was just going to tell me.” 

Mrs. Oakes swept and dusted and talked 
to the house, locked it and returned home 
to her cottage. She would have been 
horrified to the depths of her kindly, well- 
ordered soul if she had known the truth. 
Far from sitting sedately in the back of a 
car travelling north with John Longridge, 
as she so fondly visualised, the animals 
were by now mahy miles away on a deserted 
country road that ran westward. 


imprint 
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They had kept a fairly steady pace for 
the first hour or so, falling into an order 
which was not to vary for many miles or 
days; the Labrador ran always by the left 
shoulder of the old dog, for the bull terrier 
was very nearly blind in the left eye, and 
they jt^ed along fairly steadily together— 
the bull terrier with his odd, rolling, sailor- 
like gait, and the Labrador in a slow lope. 
Some ten yards behind came the cat, whose 
attention was frequently distracted, when 
he would stop for a few minutes and then 
catch up again. 

When it was obvious that the old dog 
was flagging, the Labrador turned off the 
quiet, gravelled road and into the shade 
of a pinewood beside a clear, fast-running 
creek. The old dog drank deeply, stand¬ 
ing up to his chest in the cold water; the 
cat picked his way delicately to the edge 
of an overhanging rock. Afterwards they 
rested in the deep pine needles under the 
trees, the terrier panting heavily with his 
eyes half closed, and the cat busy with 
his eternal washing. They lay there for 
nearly an hour, until the sun struck 
through the branches above them. The 
young dog rose and stretched, then walked 
towards the road. The old dog rose too, 
stiff-legged, his head low. He walked to¬ 
ward the waiting Labrador, limping 
slighdy and wagging his tail at the cat, 
who suddenly danced into a patch of sun¬ 
light, struck at a drifting leaf, then ran 
straight at the dogs, swerving at the last 
moment, and as suddenly sitting down 
again. 

By the time the afternoon sun lay in 
long, barred shadows across the road, the 
cat was still travelling in smooth, swift 
bursts, and the young dog was compara¬ 
tively fresh. But the old dog was very 
weary, and his pace had dropped to a limp¬ 
ing walk. They turned off the road into 
the bush at the side, and walked slowly 
through a clearing in the trees, pushing 
their way through the tangled undergrowth 
at the far end. They came out upon a 
small open place where a giant spruce had 
crashed to the ground and left a hollow 
where the roots had been, filled now with 
drifted dry leaves and spruce needles. It 
looked invitingly snug and secure. The 
old dog stood for a minute, his heavy 
head hanging, and his tired body swaying 
slightly, then lay down on his sitle in the 
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hollow. The cat, after a good deal of wary 
observation, made a little hollow among 
tlife spruce needles and curled around in it, 
purring softly. The young dog disappeared 
into the undergrowth and reappeared pre¬ 
sently, his smooth coat dripping water, to 
lie down a little way apart irora the others. 

The old dog continued td pant 


exhaustedly for a long time, one hind leg 
shaking badly, until his eyes closed at last, 
the laboured breaths came further and fur¬ 
ther apart, and he was sleepin]^. 

Later on, when darkness fell, the young 
dog moved over and stretched out aosely 
at his side, and the cat stalked over to lie 
between his paws; and so, warmed and 
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comforted by their closeness, the old dog 
slept, momentarily unconscious of his 
^aching, tired body or his hunger. 

\ The "young dog slept in htful, uneasy 
starts, his muscles twitching, constantly 
lifting his head and growling softly. Once 
he sprang to his feet with a full-throated 
roar which brought a sudden splash in the 
distance, then silence—and who knows 


iaprlal 

what else unknown, unseen or unheard 
passed through his mind to disturb him 
further? Only one thing was clear and 
certain—that at all costs he was going 
home, home to his own beloved niaster. 
Home lay to the west, his instinct told him; 
but he could not leave the other two—so 
somehow he must take them with him. all 
the way. 


Three 


In the grey light of dawn the 

trio continued down the side of the road 
uniil they reached a point where it took 
a right-angled turn. Here they hesitated 
before a disused logging trail that led 
westward from the side of the, road. The 
leader lifted his head and appeared almost 
as though he were searching for the scent 
of something, some reassurance; and 
apparently he found it, for he led his com* 
anions up the trail between the over* 
anging trees. 

Both dogs were very hungry and watched 
enviously when the cat caught and killed 
a chipmunk while they were resting by a 
stream in the middle of the day. But 
when the old dog advanced with a hope¬ 
ful wag of his tail, the cat, growling, 
retreated into the bushes with his prey. 
Puzzled and disappointed, the terrier sat 
listening to the crunching sounds inside the 
bushes, saliva running from his mouth. 

A few minutes later the cat emerged and 
sat down, daintily cleaning his whiskers. 
The old dog licked the black Siamese face 
with his panting tongue and was affec¬ 
tionately patted on the nose in return. 
Restless with hunger, he wandered up the 
banks of the creek, investigating every rock 
and hollow, pushing his hopeful nose 
through tunnels of withered sedge and into 
the yielding earth of molehills. Sadly he 
lay down by an unrewarding blueberry 
bush, drew his paws down tightly over his 
blackened face, then licked the dirt off 
them. 

The young dog, too, was hungry; but he 
would have to & on the verge of starva¬ 
tion before the barriers of' deep-rooted 


Labrador heredity would be broken down. 
For generations his ancestors had been bred 
to retrieve without harming, and there was 
nothing of the hunter in his make-up; as 
yet, any killing was abhorrent to him. He 
drank deeply at the stream and urged his 
companions on. 

Late in the afternoon the old dog’s pace 
had slowed down to a stumbling walk, and 
it seemed as if only sheer determination 
were keeping him on his feet at all. He 
was di/zy and swaying, and his heart was 
pounding. The cat must have sensed this 
general failing, for he now walked steadily 
beside the dogs, very close to his tottering 
old friend, and uttered plaintive worried 
bleats. Finally, the old dog came to a 
standstill by a deep rut htuf-filled with 
muddy water. He stood there as if he had 
not even the strength to step around it; 
his head sagged, and his whole body was 
trembling. Then, as he tried to lap the 
water, his legs seemed to crumple under 
him and he collapsed, half in and half out 
of the rut. His eyes were closed, and bis 
body moved only to the long, shallow, 
shuddering breaths that came at widening 
intervals. Soon he lay completely limp and 
still. The young dog became frantic now: 
he whined as he scratched at the edge of 
the rut, then nudged and pushed with his 
nose, doing everything in his power to rouse 
the huddled, unresponsive body. Again 
and again he barked, and the cat growled 
softly and continuously, walking back and 
forth and rubbing his whole length against 
the dirty, muddied head. There was no 
response to their attention. 

The two animals grew silent, and sat by 
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his side, disturbed and uneasy; until at last 
they turned and left him, neither looking 
back—the Labrador disapjoearing into the 
bushes where the crack ol oroken branches 
marked his progress farther and farther 
away; the cat stalking a partridge which 
had appeared at the side of the trail some 
hundred yards away. 


The shadows lengthened across the de¬ 
serted track, and the evening wind sighed 
down it to sweep a flurry of whispering 
leaves across the rut. A curious squirrel 
peered in brighteyed wonder from a near¬ 
by tree, clucking softly to itself. The wind 
died away—a sudden hush descended. 

Suddenly, there was a sound of a heavy 
body pushing through the undergrowth, 
accompanied by a sharp cracking of 
branches, and the spell was broken. Now 
on to the trail on all fours scampered a 
half-grown bear cub, round furry ears 
pricked and small deep-set eyes alight with 
curiosity in the sharp little face as he be¬ 
held the old dog. There was a grunting 
snuHling sound in the bush behind the cub: 
his mother was investigating a rotten tree 
stump. The cub stood for a moment and 
then hesitantly .advanced toward the nir 
where the terrier lay. He sniffed around, 
wrinkling his facile nose at the unfamiliar 
smell, then reached out a long curved black 
paw and tapped the white head. For a 
moment the mists of unconsciousness 
cleared, and the old dog opened his eyes, 
aware of danger. The cub sprang back in 
alarm and watched from a safe distance. 
Seeing that there was no further movement, 
he loped back and cuffed again with his 
paw, this time harder, and watched for 
a response. 

Only enough strength was left in the 
old dog for a valiant baring of his teeth. 
He snarled faintly with pain and hatred 
when his shoulder was raked by the 
wicked claws of the excited cub, and made 
an attempt to struggle to his feet. The 
smell of the drawn blood excited the cub 
further; he straddled the dog’s body and 
started to play with the long white tail, 
nibbling at the end like a child with a 
new toy. But there was no response: all 
conscious effort drained, the old dog no 
longer felt any pain or indignity. He lay 
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as though asleep, his eyes veiled and un¬ 
seeing, his lip still curled in a snarl. 

Around the bend in the trail, dragging/ 
a large dead partridge by the wing, came 
the cat. The wing sprang back softly from 
his mouth as he gazed transfixed at the 
scene before him. In one split second a 
terrible transformation took place; liis blue 
eyes glittered hugely and evilly in the black 
masked face, and every hair on the wheat 
coloured body stood upright so that he 
appeared twice his real size. He crouched 
low to the ground, tensed and ready, and 
uttered a high, ear-splitting scream; and, as 
the startled cub turned, the cat sprang. 

’ He landed on the back of the dark 
furred neck, clinging with his hind legs 
while he raked his daws across the cub’s 
eyes. Again and again he raked with the 
terrible talons, hissing and spitting in mur¬ 
derous devilry until the cub was screaming 
in pain and fear, blinded with blood, mak¬ 
ing ineffectual brushing movements with 
his paws to dislodge the unseen horror on 
his back. 

His screams were answered by a thun¬ 
derous roar as tfie huge black she-bear 
crashed through the bushes and rushed to 
the cub. She swiped at the clinging cat 
with a tremendous paw; but the cat was too 
quick for her and with a hiss of fury leaped 
to the ground and disappeared behind a 
tree. The unfortunate cub’s head received 
the full force of the blow and he was sent 
spinning across the track into the bushes. 
In a blind, frustrated rage, the mother 
turned for something on which to vent her 
fury, and saw the still figure of the old dog. 
Even as she lumbered snarling towards him. 
the cat distracted her attention with a sud¬ 
den leap to the side of the track. The bear 
halted, then reared up to full height for 
attack. 

The cat uttered another banshee scream 
and stepped forward with a stiff-legged, 
sideways movement, his squinting, terrible 
eyes fixed on his enormous adversary. 
Something like fear or indecision crept into 
the bear’s eyes as the cat advanced; she 
shuffled back a step with lowered head. 
Slow, deliberate, purposeful, the cat came 
on—again the bear retreated, bewildered 
by the tactics of this terrible small animal, 
distraught by her cub’s whimpering, slowly 
falling back before the relentless inch-by- 
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inch advance. Now the cat stopped and the cat, teeth bared and snarling, she 
crouched low, lashing his tail from side to dropped to all fours, turned swiftly and 
side—the bear stopped too, shifting her fled towards her cub. There was a last 
weight uneasily before the spring that must growl of desperate bravado from the bush 
follow, longing to decamp but afraid to and a whimpering cry; then the sounds 
turn her back. bears’ escape receded in the distance. 

A sudden crackle of undergrowth turned Finally all was quiet again, 
the huge animal into a statue, rigid with The young dog nosed his firiend all over, 
apprehension-^and when a great dog his lips wrinkling at the rank bear smell, 
sprang out dt the bush and sjt^ beside then attempted to stanch the wounds with 
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his rough tongue. He scratched fresh 
leaves over the bloodstained ones, then 
barked by the old dog’s head; but there 
was no response, and at last he lay down 
panting on the grass. His eyes were un* 
easy and watchful, and from time to time 
he whined in perplexity. He watched the 
cat drag a large grey bird almost up to the 
nose of the unconscious dog, tlicn slowly 
and deliberately begin to tear at the bird’s 
flesh. He growled softly, but the cat 
ignored him and continued his tearing. 
Presently, the enticing smell of raw, warm 
meat filtered through into the old dog's 
senses. He opened one eye and gave an 
appreciative sniff. The effect was gal¬ 
vanizing: his muddied half-chewed tail 
stirred and he raised his shoulders, then 
his forelegs, with a convulsive effort. 

He was a pitiful sight—the half of his 
body that had lain in the rut was black 
and soaking, while the other was streaked 
and stained with blood. He trembled 
violently and uncontrollably throughout 
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Hunger was now the ruling 

instinct in the Labrador and it drove him 
out to forage in the early dawn. While he 
was drinking from a marsh pool he saw a 
frog staring at him from a small stone: 
measuring the distance carefully, he sprang 
and caught it in the air as it leaped to 
safety. It disappeared down his throat in 
one crunch and he looked around happily 
for more. But an hour’s patient search 
rewarded him with only two, so he returned 
to his companions. They had apparently 
eaten, for there were feathers and fur 
scattered around and both were licking 
their lips. But something warned him not 
to urge his old companion on. The 
terrier was still utterly exhausted, and in 
addition had lost a lot of blood from the 
gashes suffered at the cub’s claws the day 
before. All that day he lay peacefully in 
the warm autumn sunshine on the grass, 
what the cat provided, and 
taU whenever one of the others 
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the length of his body, but in the sunken 
depths of the eyes there was a faint gleam 
of interest—which increased as he pusher? 
his nose into the still-warm bundle of sott 
grey feathers. 

The old dog ate. Even as his com¬ 
panions watched him, a n^iraculous 
strength slowly seeped back into his body. 
He dozed for a while, then woke again 
to finish the last morsel. By nightfall he 
was able to walk over the soft grass at 
the side of the track, where he lay down 
and blinked happily at his companions, 
wagging his pitiful tail. The Labrador lay 
down beside him, and licked the wounded 
shoulder. 

An hour or two later the purring cat 
joined t^em, carelessly dropping another 
succulent morsel by his old friend's nose. 
Soon the old dog slept^- 

But the cat purring against his chest 
and the young dog curled at his back were 
wakeful and alert most of the remaining 
night; neither moved from his side. 


ur 


The young dog spent most of the day 
still occupied with his ceaseless foraging 
for food. By evening he was desperate, but 
his luck turned when a rabbit, already 
changing to its white winter coat, suddenly 
started up from the long grass and swerved 
across his path. Head down, tail flying, 
the young dog gave chase, swerving and 
turning in pursuit, but always the rabbit 
was just out of reach of his hungry jaws. 
At last, he put all his strength into one 
violent lunge and felt the warm, pulsating 
prize in his mouth. The generations fell 
away, and the years of training never to 
sink teeth into feathers or fur. 


They slept in the same place that night 
and most of the following day, and the 
weather mercifully continued warm and 
sunny. By the third day the old dog 
seemed almost recovered and the wounm 
were closed. He had spent most of the 
day ambling around ana sleeping, so that 
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by now he seemed almost frisky and quite 
eager to walk a litllc. 

So,-in the late afternoon, they left the 
place which had been their home for three 
days and trotted slowly along the track 
together again. By the time the moon rose 
they had travelled several miles, and they 
had come to the edge of a small lake which 
the track skirted. 

The young dc^ turned his head suddenly, 
his nose twitching, for his keen scent had 
caught a distant whiff of wood smoke, and 
of something else—something unidenti¬ 
fiable . .. Seconds later, the old dog caught 
the scent too, and started to his feet. His 
thin whippy tail began to sweep to and fro 
and a bright gleam appeared in the slanted 
black-currant eyes. Somewhere, not too 
far away, were human beings—they were 
undoubtedly cooking something. He 
trotted off determinedly in the direction of 
the tantalising smell. The young dog 
followed somewhat reluctantly, and for 
once the cat passed them both; a little 
moon-mad perhaps, for he lay in wait to 
dart and strike, then streaked back into 
the shadows, only to reappear a second 
later in an elaborate stalk of their tails. 
Both dogs ignored him. 


The sqpnt on the evening breeze was a 
• fragrant compound of roasting rice, wild 
duck stew and wood smoke. When the 
animals looked down from a hill, tanta¬ 
lised and hungry, they saw six or seven 
fires in the clearing below, their flames 
lighting up a semi-circle of tents; flickering 
over the canoes drawn up on the edge of 
a wild rice marsh; and throwing into ruddy 
relief the high, flat planes of brown Ojib- 
way faces gathered around the centres of 
warmth and brightness. 

The old dog limped out of the shadows 
and into the ring of firelight, confident, 
friendly, and sure of his welcome; his tail 
"tagging ingratiatingly. There was a 
stunned silence—broken by a wail of terror 
from a small boy, who flung himself at 
his mother—and then a quick excited 
chatter from the Indians. The old dog was 
rather offended and uncertain for a 
moment, but he made hopefully for the 
nearest boy,‘ who retreated, nervously 
dutching a stone. But the woman re¬ 
buked her son, and at the sharpness of her 
iwie the dog stopped, d'estfallen. She 
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laid down her basket then, and walked 
quit^y across the ring of firelight, stooping 
down to look more closely. She spoke some 
soft words of reassurance, then patted his 
head gently and smiled at him. The old 
dog leaned against her and whipped his 
tail against her black stockings, nappy to 
be in contact with a human being a^inu 
.She crouched down beside him to run her 
fingers lightly over his ears and back, and 
when he licked her face appreciatively, she 
laughed. At this, the little boy drew 
nearer to the dog and the rest of the band 
gathered around. Soon the old dc^ was 
where he most loved to be—the centre of 
attention among some human beings. He 
made the most of it and played to an appre^ 
ciative audience. 

The Indian woman stroked him gently 
in reward, then ladled some ol the meat 
from the pot on to the grass. The old 
dog limped towards it; but before he ate 
he looked up in the direction of the hill¬ 
side where he had left his two companions. 

When a long-legged, blue-eyed cat 
appeared out of the darkness, paused, then 
filled the clearing with a strident plaintive 
voice before walking up to the dog and 
calmly taking a piece of meat from him, 
the Indians laughed until they were speech¬ 
less and hiccupping. Two little boys 
rolled on the ground, kicking their heels 
in an abandonment of mfrth, while the cat 
chewed his meat unmoved; but this was 
the kind of behaviour the bull terrier 
understood, and he joined in the fun. But 
he rolled so enthusiastically that the 
wounds reopened: when he got to his feet 
again his white coat was stained with blood. 

All this time the young dog crouched on 
the hillside, motionless and watchful, al¬ 
though every driving, urgent nerve in his 
body fretted and strained at the delay. He 
watched the cat, well-fed and content, curl 
himself on the 1^ of one of the sleepy 
children by the nre; he heard the faint 
note of derision in some of the Indians’ 
voices as a little, bent, ancient crone 
addressed them in earnest and impassioned 
tones before hobbling over to the deg to 
examine his shoulder as he lay peacefully 
before the fire. She threw some cattail 
roots into a boiling pot of water, soaked 
some moss in the liquid, and pressed it 
against the dark gashes. The old dog did 
not move; only his tail beat slowly, li^en 
she had finished, she scooped some more 
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meat on to a piece o£ birch bark and set it 
on tltc grass before the dog; and the silent 
watcher above licked his lips and sat up, 
but still he did not move from his place. 

But \vhcn the fires began to burn low 
and the Indians made preparations for the 
night, and still his companions showed no 
signs of moving, the young dog grew rest¬ 
less. He skirted the camp, moving like a 
shadow through the trees on the hill be¬ 
hind, until he came out upon the lake's 
shore a quarter of a mile upwind of the 
camp. I’hcn he barked sharply and 
imperatively .several times. 

7'hc effect was like an alarm bell on the 
t»thcr two. 7’lic cat sprang from the arms 
of the sleepy little Indian boy and ran to¬ 
wards the old dog, who was already on 
his feet, blinking and peering around 
rather confusedly. The cat gave a guttural 
yowl, then deliberately ran ahead, looking 
back as he paused beyond the range of 
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firelight. The old dog shook himself 
resignedly and walked slowly after—reluc¬ 
tant to leave the warmth of the fire. The 
Indians watched impassively and silently 
and made no move to-stop him. 

That night they became immort^, had 
they known or cared, for the ancient 
woman had recognised the old dog at once 
by his colour and companion: he was the 
White Dog of the Ojibways, the virtuous 
White Dog of Omen, whose appearance 
heralds cither disaster or good fortune. 
The Spirits had sent him, hungry and 
wounded, to test tribal hospitality; and for 
benevolent proof to the sceptical they had 
chosen a cat as his companion—for what 
mortal dog woidd suffer a cat to rob him 
of his meat? He had been made welcome, 
fed and succoured: the omen would prove 
fortunate. 


Five 


X HE TRIO journeyed on, tlic pattern 
of the next few days being very much the 
same, free of incident or excitement. 
Leaving their resting place at daylight, 
they would jog steadily along by day, their 
pace determined mainly by the endurance 
of the old dog. At first there were fre¬ 
quent lt:dts and rests, but daily the terrier 
became stronger; after a week he was Icati, 
but the scars on his shoulders were healing, 
and his coat was smooth and healthy; in 
fact, he was in better condition and looked 
younger and fitter than at the outset of 
the journey. He was almost always hun¬ 
gry, but that skilful hunter the cat kept 
him provided with food. 

It was only the famished young dog who 
really suffered, for he was not a natural 
hunter, and wasted a lot of ill-afforded 
energy in pursuit. He lived mainly on 
frogs, mice, and the occasional leavings of 
the other two; sometimes he was lucky 
enough to frighten some small animal away 
from its prey, but it was a very inadequate 
diet for such a large and heavily built dog. 


and his ribs were beginning ^ to show 
through the shining coat. He was unable 
to relax, his constant hunger driving him 
to forage even when the other two were 
resting; and he never joined in their ami¬ 
able foolery, when sometimes the cat would 
skitter away in pretended fear from the 
growling, wagging white dog, often ending 
in being chased up a tree. Then the 
Labrador would sit apart, aloof and watch¬ 
ful, nervous and tense. It seemed as 
though he were never able to forget his 
ultimate purpose and goal—he was going 
home; home to his own master, home where 
he belonged, and nothing else mattered. 

Nomadic life seemed to agree with the 
cat. He was in fine fettle, sleek and well 
groomed and as debonair as ever, and had 
adapted himself so well that at times it 
appeared as though he were positively 
enjoying the whole expeditidh. Some¬ 
times he left the other two for an hour 
or so at a time, but they had ceased to 
pay any attention to his absence now, as 
sooner or later he always reappeared. 
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The rabbits and weasels had changed to 
iheir white winter coats; several times they 
^d heard the wild, free, exultant calling 
^ the wild geese, and had looked up to 
sec the long black V-shaped skeins passing 
overhead on the long journey southwards. 
The visitors to the northlands were leav¬ 
ing, and those who remained were prepar¬ 
ing tliemselves for the long winter that 
lay ahead. Soon the whole tempo, the 
very pulse of the North, would beat slower 
and slower until the snow fell like a soft 
coverlet; then, snug and warm beneath in 
dens and burrows and hollows, the hiber¬ 
nating animals would sleep, scarcely 
brcatliing in their deep unconsciousness, 
until the spring. 

As though aware of these preparations 
and their meaning, the three adventurers 
increased their pace as much as was 
possible within the limits determined by 
the old dog's strength. On good days they 
covered as much as fifteen miles. 

One day the travellers came down from 
the hills to find themselves on tfie banks of 
a river running north and south. It was 
about a hundred feet across to the far bank, 
and although shallow enough in the 
ordinary way, was far too deep for the 
animals to cross without swimming. The 
young dog led the way downstream for 
some distance looking for a means of cross¬ 
ing, as it was obvious that his companions 
would not even wet their feet if they could 
possibly help it, both sharing a great dis¬ 
like of water. Once or twice he plunged 
in and swam around, looking back at the 
other two, obviously trying to entice them 
by showing them how easy it was, but they 
remained sitting close together on the 
bank, united in misery, and he was forced 
to continue trotting downstream, becoming 
increasingly worried as he went, aware that 
it was the wrong direction. 

It was lonely, uninhabited country, so 
that there were no bridges, and the river 
if anything became wider as they trotted 
along the banks. After three or four miles 
the young dog could endure the frustration 
no longer; he plunged into the water and 
swam rapidly and strongly across to the far 
side. He loved the water, and was as much 
at home in it as the other two hated and 
feared it. He stood on the far bank, bark- 
mg encouragingly, but the old dog whined 
in such distress, the cat yowling in chorus, 
that he swam across again, padtiling around 
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in the shallows near the bank. The old 
dog walked gingerly into the shallow water, 
shivering and miserable. Once more the 
Labrador swam the river, climbed out on 
the far side, shook himself, and barked. 
There was no mistaking the command. 
The old do^ took another reluctant step 
forward, whining piteously. The barking 
continued; again the terrier advanced; 
again the Labrador swam across to en¬ 
courage him. Three times he swam across, 
and the third time the old dog waded in 
up to his chest and started swimming. He 
was not a very good swimmer; he swam in 
jerky rapid movements, his head held high 
•out of the water, his little black eyes rolling 
fearfully; but he kept on, following the 
wake of the other, until at last he climbed 
out on the far side. His transports of joy 
on reaching dry land were like those of a 
shipwrecked mariner after six weeks at 
sea on a raft: he rushed in circles, he 
rolled on his back, until finally he joined 
the Labrador on the bank to bark 
encouragingly at the cat. 

The poor cat now showed the first signs 
of fear since leaving on his journey; he was 
alone, and the only way to rejoin his 
friends lay in swimming across the terrible 
stretch of water. He ran up and down the 
bank, all the time keeping up his unearthly 
Siamese wailing. The young dog went 
through the same tiring performance that 
he had used before, swimming to and fro, 
trying to entice him into the water; but 
the cat was beside himself with terror and 
it was a long long time before he finally 
made up his mind. When he did it was 
with a sudden blind desperate rush at the 
water, completely un-catlike. His expres¬ 
sion of horror and distaste was almost 
comical as he started swimming towards the 
young dog who waited for him a few yards 
out. He proved to be a surprisingly good 
swimmer, and was making steady progress 
across, the dog swimming alongside, when 
tragedy struck. 

Many years before a colony of beavers 
had dammed a small creek which had 
tumbled into the river about two miles up¬ 
stream. Since the beavers had left, the dam 
had been crumbling and loosening gp-a- 
dually. until it had become just a question 
of time before it would give way altogether, 
and drain the flooded land behind. Now, 
by a twist of fate, a rotting log gave way 
and a large section bulged forward under 
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the added strain. Almost as the two ani- and frantically tried to swim into a position 
mals reached midstream the dam broke upstream of the cat, instinctively trying to 
altogether. The pent-up force of the un- protect him; but he was too late, and the 
leashed creek leaped through the gap in an great curling, crested wave <isurged over, 
ever-widening torrent, carrying everything submerging them in a whirling chaos of 
Ixifore it and surging into the river, where debris. The end of a log struck the cat 
it became a swift mountainous wave. full on the head; he was swept under and 
The young dog saw the onrushing wave over and over until his body was finally 
several moments before it reached them, caught on a half-submerged piece of the 
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old dam, and was carried along on the 
impetus of the wave as it tore down the 

• river hed. 

' The old dog, barking wildly in anxiety— 
for he had sensed the disaster although he 
could not see it—waded chest deep into 
the churning water, but its force knocked 
him back again, breathless and choking; he 
was forced to retreat. 

rhe other dog, strong swimmer though 
he was, made his way to the bank only 
with the greatest difficulty. Even then he 
was carried almost half a mile downstream 
before his feet were on firm ground. 
Immediately he set olf, down the riversidej 
in pursuit. 

Several times he saw the little figure of 
the cat, half under water, surging ahead 
on the swift white crest; but he was never 
near enougli, except at one point where the 
partially submerged piece of beaver dam 
caught on an overhanging branch. He 
plunged in immediately; but just as he 
was nearly within reach it tore free and 
once more went whirling down the river 
until it was lost to sight. 

Gradually the dog fell farther and 
farther behind. At last he was brought 
to a complete halt when the river entered 
a rocky gorge with no foothold on either 
side. He was forced to climb inland, and 
by the time he rejoined the river on the 
far side oT the gorge there was no sign of 
the cat. 

It was nearly dark when he returned to 
find the terrier who was walking wearily 
towards him along the riverbank; the 
Labrador was exhausted, limping, and 
utterly spent and miserable—so much so 
that he barely returned the greeting of the 
bewildered and lonely old dog but dropped 
to the ground, his flanks heaving, and lay 
there until thirst drove him to the water’s 
edge. 

They spent that night where they were, 
by the bank of the river, peaceful at last 
after the violence of the afternoon. They 
lav curled closely together for comiort and 
warmth, and when a thin, cold rain fell 
as the wind rose they moved under the 
spreading branches of an old spruce for 
snelter. 


Many miles downstream on the side to 
which the dogs had crossed, a small cabin 
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stood near the bank of the river, its 
solid, uncompromising appearance light* 
ened only by the scarlet geraniums at the 
window sills and a bright blue door. A 
log barn stood back from it, and a steam* 
bath house at the side nearer the river. 
The patch of vegetable garden, the young 
orchard and the neatly fenced fields, were 
small orderly miracles of victory won from 
the dark encToadiing forest that surrounded 
them. 

Reino Nurmi and his wife lived here, as 
sturdy and uiKompromising as the cabin 
they had built with their own hand-hewn 
logs, their lives as frugal and orderly as the 
fields they had wrested from the wilderness. 
They had retained their Finnish identity 
complete when tliey left their homeland, 
exchanging only one country’s. set of soli¬ 
tudes and vast lonely forests for another’s, 
and as yet their only rc;il contact with the 
new world that lay beyond their property 
line was through their ten-year-old daughter 
llelvi, who knew no other homeland. 
Helvi walked the lonely miles to the wait¬ 
ing school bus each day, and through her 
they strengthened their roots in the security 
of the New World, and were content mean- 
w'hile with horizons limited by their labour. 

On the Sunday afternoon that the beaver 
dam broke, a day of some relaxation, 
Helvi was down by the river, skipping flat 
stones across the water. The riverbank was 
steep and high here, so she was quite safe 
when a rushing torrent of water, heralded 
by a great curling wave, swept past. She 
stood watching it, fascinated by the spec¬ 
tacle, thinking that she must go and tell 
her fatherr, when her eye was caught by a 
piece of debris that had been whirling 
around in a back eddy and was now caught 
on some boulders at the edge of the bank. 
She could see what looked like a small, 
limp body on the surface. She ran along 
by the boiling water to investigate, .scrambl¬ 
ing down the bank, to stand looking with 
pity at the wet, bedraggled body, wonder¬ 
ing what it was, for me had never seen 
anything like it before. She dragged the 
mass of twigs and branches further up on 
land, then ran to call her mother. 

Mrs. Nurmi was out in the yard. She 
followed Helvi, calling out to her husband 
to come and see this strange animal washed 
up by an unfamiliar, swift-surging river. 

He came and joined the others to lopk 
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down in silence at the small limp body, 
the darkly plastered fur betraying its slight¬ 
ness. Suddenly he bent down and laid his 
hand lightly on it for a moment, then 

f >ulled bacK the skin above and be- 
ow one eye and looked more closely. 
He turned and saw Hclvi’s anxious, ques¬ 
tioning face close to his own, and beyond 
that her mother’s. “Is a drowned cat 
worth trying to .save?" he asked them, and 
when her mother nodded, before Helvi's 
pleading eyes, he said no more, but scooped 
the soaking bundle up and walked back to 
the cabin, telling Melvi to run ahead and 
bring some dry sacks. 

He laid the cal down in a sunny patch 
by the wood stove and rubbed it vigorously 
with sacking, turning the body from side 
to side until the fur stood out in every 
<Iireciion and it looked like some dis¬ 
hevelled old scarf. Then, as he wrapped 
the sacking firmly around and her mother 
pried the clenched teeth open, Hclvi 
poured a little warm milk and precious 
brandy down the pale cold throat. 

She watched as a spasm ran through the 
body, followed by a faint cough, then held 
her breath in sympathy as the cat retched 
and choked convulsively, a thin dribble of 
milk appearing at the side of its mouth. 
Rcino laid the straining body over his knee 
and pressed gently over the ribcage. The 
cat choked and struggled for breath, until 
at last a sudden gush of water streamed 
out, and it lay relaxed. Reino gave a slow 
smile of satisfaction and handed the bundle 
of sacking to Helvi, telling her to keep it 
warm and quiet for a while—if she was sure 
that she still wanted a cat. 

She felt the oven, still warm though the 
fire had long died out, then placed the cat 
on a tray inside, leaving the door open. 
When her mother went into the cabin to 
prepare supper and Rcino left to milk the 
cow, Ilelvi sat cross legged on the ground 
by the stove, watching and waiting. Every 
now and then she would put her hand into 
the oven to touch the cat, to loosen the 
sacking or to stroke the soft fur, which was 
beginning to pulsate with life under her 
fingers. 

After half an hour she was rewarded: the 
cat opened his eyes. She leaned over and 
looked closely into them—their blackness 
now contracted, slowly, to pinpoints, and 
a pair of astonishingly vivid blue eyes 


looked up instead. Presently, under her 
gentle stroking, she felt a throaty vibra¬ 
tion, then heard a rusty, feeble purring, f 
Wildly excited, she called to her parents. 

Within another half hour the little 
Finnish girl held in her lap a sleek, purring, 
Siamese cat, who had already finished two 
saucers of milk (which normally he detest¬ 
ed, drinking only water), and who had 
groomed himself from head to foot. By the 
time the Nurmi family were eating their 
supper around the scrubbed pine table, he 
had finished a bowl of chopped meat, and 
was weaving his way around the table legs, 
begging in his plaintive, odd voice for more 
food. Helvi was fascinated by him, and by 
his gentleness when she picked him up. 

That night the Nurmis were having fresh 
pickerel, cooked in the old-country way 
with the head still on and-surrounded by 
potatoes. Hclvi ladled the head with some 
broth and potatoes into a saucer and put 
it on the floor. Soon the fishhead had dis¬ 
appeared to the accompaniment of pleased 
rumbling growls. Holding down the plate 
with his paw, the cat polished it clean. 
Satisfied at last, he stretched superbly, then 
jumped on to Helvi’s lap, curled himself 
around and purred loudly. 

The parents’ acceptance was completed 
by his action, though there had never before 
been a time or place in the economy of 
their lives for an animal whiefi did not 
earn its keep, or lived anywhere except in , 
the liarn or kennel. For the first time in 
her life Helvi had a pet. 

Helvi carried the cat up to bed with her, 
and he draped himself with familiar ease 
over her shoulder as she climbed the steep 
ladder stairs leading up to her little room 
in the eaves. She tucked him tenderly into 
an old wooden cradle, and he lay in sleepy 
contentment, his dark face incongruous 
against a doll’s pillow. 


When Helvi left in the morning for the 
long walk and ride to the distant school 
the cat lay curled on the window sill 
among the geraniums. He had eaten a 
large plate of oatmeal, and his coat shone 
in the sun as he licked it sleepily, his eyes 
following Mrs. Nurmi as she nfoved about 
the cabin. But when she went outside with 
a basket of washing she looked back to see 
him standing on his hind legs peering after. 
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his soundless mouth opening and shutting When she shut him out once by mistake 
behind the window. She hurried back, he wailed pitifully. 

fearful of her geraniums, and opened the This was the pattern of his behaviour all 
door—at which he was already scratching— day—he shadowed the Nurmis as they went 
half expecting him to run. Instead he about their chores, appearing silently on 
followed her to the washing line and sat some point of vantage, his eyes on them 
by the basket,'purring. He followed her constantly. Mrs. Nurmi was touched by 
back and forth oetween the cabin and the his apparent need for companionship: 
wood stove, the henhouse and the stable, that his behaviour was unlike that 
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of any other cat she attributed to his 
foreign appearance.' But her husband was 
not so easny deceived—lie had noticed the 
unusual intensity in the blue eyes. When 
a passing raven mocked the cat’s voice and 
he did not look up, then later in the stable 
sat unheeding to a quick rustle in the straw 
behind, Rcino knew that the cat w'as deaf. 

Carrying her schoolbooks and lunch pail, 
Ilelvi ran most of the wa) home across the 
fields and picked up the cal as well when 
he came lo meet her. He clung to her 
shoulder, balancing easily, while she per¬ 
formed the routine evci'ing chores that 
awaited her. Undeterred by his weight she 
fed the h»'iis, gatherc-d eggs, fetched water, 
then sal at the table stringing dried mush- 
/o^mis. When she put him down before 
supper she saw that her falircr was right— 
the poiiited ears did not respond to any 
sound, though she noticed that he started 
and turned his head at the vibration if 
she clapped her hands or dropped even a 
small pebble on tire bare floor. 

That night, and for one more, the cat 
lay curled peacefully in Ilelvi’s arms, and 
in the daytime during her absence he fol¬ 
lowed her parenLs everywhere. He trailed 
through the bush after her mother as she 
searched for late mushrooms, then sat on 
the cabin steps and patted the droppt;d corn 
kernels as she shucked a stack of cobs. He 
followed Reino and his work horse across 
the fields to the wood lot and perched on 
a newly felled pungent stump, his head 
following their every movement, and he 
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curled by the door of the stable and 
watched the man mending harness and., 
oiling traps. And in the fate afternoons^ 
when Helvi returned he was there waiting' 
for her, a rare and beautiful enigma in the 
certain routine of the day. He was one 
of them. 

But on the fourth night he was testless, 
shaking his head and pawing his ears, his 
voice distressed at her back. At last he 
lay down, purring loudly, and pushed his 
head into her hand—the fur below his ears 
was soaking. She saw their sharp black 
triangles outlined against the little square 
of window and watched them flicker and 
'quiver in response to every small night 
sound. Glad for him in his newfound 
hearing, she fell asleep. 

When she woke, later in the night, aware 
of a lost warmth, she saw him crouched 
at the open window, looking out over the 
p.ilc fields and the tall, dark trees below. 
His long sinuous tail thrashed to and fro 
as he measured the distance to the ground. 
Even as her hand moved out impulsively 
towards him he sprang, landing with a 
soft thud. 

She looked down and saw his head turn 
for the first time to her voice, his eyes like 
glowing rubies as they caught the moon¬ 
light, then turn away—and with sudden 
desolation she knew that he had no fur¬ 
ther need of her. Through a blur of tears, 
she watched him go. stealing like a wraith 
in the night towards the river that had 
brought him. 


Six 


JL HE TWO DOGS were in very low 
spirits when they continued their journey 
without the cat. The old dog in particular 
moped badly, for the cat had been his con¬ 
stant close companion for many years— 
ever since the day when a small, furiously 
hissing kitten, with comically long black- 
stockiiigcd legs and a nearly white body, 
had joined the Hunter family. This 
apparition had refused to give one inch of 
ground to the furious and jealous bull 
terrier, who was an avowed cat hater, and 


the terror of the nearby feline population; 
instead it had advanced, with every inten¬ 
tion of givip.g battle evident in the tiny 
body. The dog, for the first and last time 
in his life, capitulated. That day a bond 
had been formed between them, and there¬ 
after they had been inseparable. The 
kitten, surprisingly enough, had no love for 
cats either, so they formed a wickedly 
humorous partnership that waged unceas¬ 
ing war against them. When they sallied 
forth together the neighbourhood emptied 
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suddenly of not only cats but of dogs as 
well. They had mellowed with the years, 
Iioweverj and were now more tolerant, 
exacting only the dutiful homage they felt 
to be their due as conquerors. They had 
opened their ranks only to the gentle 
young d<^ when he arrived years later; but, 
fond as they were of him, the affection 
tliey bore for one another was something 
quite apart. 

Now the dogs were thrown completely 
on their own resources. The Labrador did 
his best and tried to initiate the other 
into the art of frog and field mouse hunt¬ 
ing, but the terrier’s eyesight was too poor ^ 
for him to have much success. But they 
were luckier than usual; once they sur¬ 
prised a large fisher in the very act of 
dispatching a porcupine. I’hc shy fisher 
disappeared in one swift fluid movement at 
their approach, leaving the slain, out¬ 
stretched porcupine, and the dogs enjoyed 
a feast that day. 

One day they skirted a small farm, 
where, wary though he was of human be¬ 
ings, the young dog was hungry enough to 
cross an open field within sight of the farm 
and snatch one of a flock of chickens feed¬ 
ing there. They were still crouched over 
the mess of blood and scattered feathers, 
when they heard an angry shout, and saw 
the figure of a man at the far corner of 
the field, artd a black collie running ahead, 
snarling as it came towards them. 

The young dog braced himself for the 
inevitable attack; a few yards away the 
collie crouched low, lips drawn back, then 
sprang for the vulnerable throat before 
him. The young dog was a hopeless 
fighter, lacking both the instinct and the 
build; for, heavy and strong though he 
was, his mouth had been bred to carry 
game birds, and the jaw structure, with its 
soft protective lips, was a disadvantage. 
His only hope for survival against the 
razor-like slashing of the other dog’s teeth 
lay in the thick protective folds of skin 
around his throat. 

All too soon it was ob'^ous that he was 
fast losing ground, and the effects of his 
inadequate diet were beginning to show in 
his endurance. He was on his back with 
the collie on top, ready to give the final 
slash, when the pid dog took over. Up to 
now he had merely been an interested 
spectator, taking a keen interest from a 
professional point of view, for a good fight 
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is meat and drink to a bull terrier. Now 
a look of pure, unholy joy appeared in the 
biack<urrant eyes, and he tensed his 
stocky, close-knit body, timing his spring 
with a mastery born of long practice. A 
white, compact bundle of fighting art shot 
like a steel projectile to the collie’s throat. 

The impact knocked the black dog over 
as though he were a feather; the ecstatic 
bull terrier tightened his grip on the 
sinewy throat under him and began to 
shake his head; out of the corner of his 
eye he noticed that the Labrador was on 
his feet again. But the terrier’s teeth were 
blunt nowadays, and with a tremendous 
effort the collie threw him off. The old 
dog’s feet had barely touched the gp'ound 
before he sprang again for that terrible 
throat grip, springing as if the years had 
dropped away and he were back in his 
fighting prime. Once more he brought the 
collie down, this time taking a firmer grip 
on the throat, shaking his powerful head 
until the dog below him was choking and 
strangling. The collie made a desperate, 
convulsive effort and rolled over, the silent 
white leech still hanging from his throat. 
He struggled to his feet: the terrier re¬ 
leased his hold and walked away, his back 
turned arrogantly but his eyes slewed slyly 
in his flat head so that he looked almost 
reptilian. The collie stood shakily, blood 
dripping from his throat, awaiting the 
protection of his master. Normally he was 
a courageous dog, but he had never before 
encountered anything like these vicious, 
silent onslaughts. 

The Labrador would have called it a 
day and left now, but the terrier was en¬ 
joying himself and still eyed the collie 
speculatively. Then his peculiar blend of 
bull terrier humour got the better of him, 
and he used an old fighting trick of his 
breed, which normally he kept, so to speak, 
up his sleeve, for those occasions when he 
intended not a killing, but merely punish¬ 
ment. He started to circle, faster and 
faster, almost as though he were chasing 
his own tail, and then, like a whirling 
dervish, he approached the bewildered 
collie and spun against him, knocking him 
several feet with the force of the impact, 
and following up his advantage with 
another crash at the end of each turn. 
Terrified at this unprecedented method of 
attack, bruised, bitter and aching, the 
enemy dog seized a split second between 
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turns and fled, his tail tucked well between 
his legs, towards his master—who received 
him with a cuff on his already reeling head. 

This battle did much to restore the 
morale of the old dog. That evening he 
even caught a held mouse for his supper, 
tossing it in the air with a professional flip 
which would have done credit to his an¬ 


cestor who had killed sixty rats in as many 
minutes a hundred years ago. 

Despite the stiffness an^ soreness from 
his wounds the young dog seemed happier 
too; perhaps because the west wind that 
blew that ni^ht brought a hint of re¬ 
membered things, and stirred some deep 
awareness that every day, every hour 
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brought them nearer to their destination. 

They slept that night in a dry shallow 
cave. .The first pale streaks of dawn were 
barely showing across the sky when the 
young dog sat up alertly, hearing the 
shuffling approach of some animal through 
the dead leaves and twigs. He sat quiver¬ 
ing, every nerve tense, recognising the 
smell, and presently past the opening of 
the cave waddled a large porcupine, re¬ 
turning peacefully home from a night’s 
foraging. Remembering the delectable 
meal the fisher had inadvertently provided 
for him, the young dog determined to re¬ 
peat it. He sprang at the porcupine^ 
intending first to overturn then kill it as 
he had seen the other animal do, but un¬ 
fortunately he had not seen the patient 
preparatory work that the experienced 
fisher had put in before the kill. The por¬ 
cupine turned at the instant of his spring, 
aware of the danger, and with incredible 
swiftness for such a clumsy-looking animal, 
spun round, whipping its terrible tail in 
the dog’s face. The dog yelped and leaped 
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back with the unexpected shock of pain, 
and .the porcupine ambled away, looking 
almost outraged. 

The Labrador was fortunate in that the 
tail had struck a sidewise, glancing blow, 
so that the quills had pierced only one side 
of his cheek, missing the eye by a fraction; 
but these quills were about iwo-and-a-half 
inches long, barbed at the piercing end, 
and were firmly and painfully embedded. 

Try as he might the dog could do 
nothing to remove the pliant quills; he 
only succeeded in pushing them farther in. 
He tore at them with his paws; he scratched 
at the sites until they bled; he rubbed his 
head and cheek along the ground and 
against the trunk of a tree. But the cruel, 
stinging barbs dug in farther, and their 
stinging torture spread through his face and 
jaws. Eventually he abandoned the 
attempt to free them, and they journeyed 
on. But every time they paused the 
Labrador would shake his head, or scratch 
frantically with his hind leg, seeking re¬ 
lease from the pain. 


Seven 


. 1 . HE CAT by himself was a swift and 
efficient traveller. He had no difficulty at 
all in picking up the trail of the dogs from 
the point where they had turned off in a 
westward direction from the river, and the 
only thing that held him back was rain, 
which he detested. He would huddle 
miserably under shelter during a shower, 
his ears laid flat, his eyes baleful and more 
crossed than ever, waiting until the last 
drop had fallen before venturing out 
again. Then he would pick his way with 
extreme distaste through the wet grass and 
undei^owth, taking a long time, and 
stopping often to shake his paws. He left 
no trace of his progress. 

On the second morning of his travels 
the cat went on through the early mists, 
still following the trail of the dogs; and 
here it could not have been very old, for 
he found a partly chewed rabbit skin, and 
several other clues, near some rocks where 


they had evidently passed a night, and the 
scent was still quite sharp to his acute sense. 

The cat was wary and suspicious, and 
felt with every nerve in his body that 
something was following—something evil. 
He increased his pace, then saw with re¬ 
lief that the area of deep, gloomy bush 
was coming to an end: far ahead of him 
he could see patches of blue sky which 
meant more open country. An old fallen 
tree lay ahead of him on the deer trail he 
was following. He leaped on to the trunk 
to cross it, pausing for a brief .second, then 
every hair on his back rose erect, for in 
that moment he heard quite distinctly and 
felt rather than saw the presence of the 
following animal—and it was not very far 
behind him. Without further delay the 
cat leaped for the trunk of a birch tree, 
and clinging with his claws looked back 
along the path. Into view, moving with 
a velvet tread that equalled his own, came 
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what appeared to be a large cat. But it 
was as different from the ordinary domes¬ 
tic cat as the Siamese himself was different. 

This one was almost twice as large, 
chunky and heavy, with a short bobtail and 
thick furry legs, 7'hc coat was a soft grey, 
overlaid with a few darker spots. The 
head differed only from an ordinary cat 
in that it was framed in a ruff of hair, 
and the ears rose into tufted points. It 


was a wild, cruel face that the Siamese saw, 
and he recognised instinctively a wanton 
killer—and one that could easily outclass 
him in strength, ferocity and speed. 

He scrambled as far up the young birch 
as he could go, and clung the^e, the slender 
trunk swaying under his weight. The 
lynx stopped in the centre of the trail, one 
heavy paw lifted, gazing up with gleaminn; 
malicious eyes; the Siamese flattened hU 
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ears and spat venomously, then looked 
ouickly around, measuring his distance for 
Iscape. With a light bound the lynx 
landed on tup of the fallen tree trunk, and 
for another endless moment the two pairs 
of eyes tried to outstare one another, the 
Siamese making a low eerie hissing noise, 
lashing his tail from side to side. The lynx 
leaped for the birch, straddling it easily 
with powerful limbs; then, digging in the 
long claws, he started up the trunk to¬ 
wards the cat, who retreated as far as was 
possible, and waited, swaying perilously 
now. As the heavy weight came nearer, 
the tree bent right over, and it was all 
that the cat could do to hold on. 

The lynx reached a paw out to its full 
length and raked at the cat, tearing a strip 
of the bark away. The cat struck back, 
but the tree was waving wildly, and he 
lost his grip with the movement and fell. 
'J’he tree was so far bent over that he had 
not too far to fall, but even in that short 
time he twisted in the air and landed on 
his feet, only to hear a heavier thud a few 
yards away; the tree, whipping back, had 
dislodged the lynx almost at the same time, 
but the heavier animal had fallen with 
more impetus and less agility; for a split 
second it remained where it was, slightly 
winded. The cat took advantage of that 
second and was off like a streak, running 
for his life*up the narrow deer trail. 

• Almo.st immediately he heard the other 
animal close behind. It was useless to turn 
and fight; this was no stupid bear who 
could be intimidated, but a creature as 
remorseless and cunning as the cat himself 
could be to other smaller animals. Even 
as he ran he must have known that flight 
was hopeless too: for he leaped with des¬ 
peration up the trunk of another tree; but 
they were all saplings and there was little 
length of trunk for him to climb. This 
time the enemy was more cunning; it 
followed only halfway up, then deliberately 
swayed the pliant young tree from side to 
side, determined to shake the cat off. The 
situation was desperate and the cat knew 

He waited until he was on the lowest 
arc of the swing, then, gathering up his 
muscles under him until he was like a 
coiled spring, he leaped for the ground. 
The lynx was 'almost as quick, but it 
missed by a hair's breadth when the cat 
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swerved violently, then d«ubled on his 
tracks and shot like a bullet into a rabbit 
burrow that opened up miraculously in 
the bank before him. The terrible claws 
so close behind slashed harmlessly through 
empty air. The cat forced himself into 
the burrow as far as he could go, and 
crouched there, unable to turn and face 
what might come, for the burrow was very 
narrow. His pursuer, too, dropped to a 
crouching position, then pushed an explora¬ 
tory paw into the burrow. The cat was 
fortunately out of reach, so the lynx 
lowered its head and rashly applied one 
malevolent green eye to the hole, withdraw¬ 
ing it quickly, however, and shaking the 
tawny ruffed head in baffled fury when a 
flurry of earth hit it full in the face—the 
cat’s hind legs were working like pistons, 
hurling the earth back out of the hole. 

The lynx drew back, to work out its 
next approach. Complete silence fell in 
the clearing, and all seemed peaceful and 
quiet in contrast to the wildly beating heart 
of the desperate, trapped cat. 

Systematically the lynx began to dig away 
the earth around the entrance to the 
burrow with its powerful forepaws, and 
was so engro.ssed that it failed to hear, or 
to scent, the soft downwind approach of a 
young boy wearing a bright red jacket and 
cap and carrying a rifle, who had entered 
the bush from the fields beyond. The boy 
was walking softly, not because he had seen 
the lynx, but because he was out after 
deer: he and his father, half a mile away, 
were walking in a parallel course, with 
prearranged signals, and the boy was very 
excited, for this was the first time his 
father had considered him responsible 
enough to accompany him with his own 
rifle. 

Suddenly he saw the infuriated animal 
scrabbling away at the earth, and heard 
it growling softly as a continuous hail of 
earth coming from an unseen source 
covered it. In that same instant the 
animal looked up and saw the boy. It 
crouched low, snarling, and no fear showed 
in its eyes, only pure hatred. In a split- 
second decision, whether for fight or flight, 
it sprang; and in the same instant the boy 
raised his rifle, sighted and fired, all in 
one quick motion. The Ivnx somersaulted 
in the air and fell, its breath expelled in 
a mournful whisde as it hit the ground; 
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the forelegs jerked once, a last spasm of 
nerves flickered across the fur^ and it lay 
dead. 

The boy was trembling slightly as he 
approached the dead animal, unable to 
forget the look of evil, savage fury on the 
catlike face which now lay before him, lips 
still curled back over white, perfect fangs. 
He stood looking down at his unexpected 
victim, unwilling to touch it,, waiting for 
his father, who presently came, panting and 
anxious, calling as he ran. He stopped, 
staring at the tawny body lying on the pine 
needles, and then at the white face of his 
son. 

He turned the animal over and showed* 
the boy the small neat hole where the bullet 
had entered. 

“Just below the breastbone.’’ He looked 
up, gi inning, and the boy smiled shakily. 
They walked off down the trail together, 
still talking, and the hidden cat heard their 
voices receding in the distance. 

When all was silent he backed out of his 
refuge, and continued on his way, cool 
and assured as ever. 


Two days later he came out on the crest 
of a hill forming one side of a valley, 
where a small stream meandered. .Across 
the valley, clearly discernible among the 
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bare trees on the opposite slope, he saw 
two familiar and beloved golden and white 
figures. His tail switched in excitemenli; 
he opened his mouth and uttered a plain* 
tive, compelling howl. The two figures on 
the hill opposite stopped dead in their 
tracks, listening to the unbelievable sound 
as it echoed around the quiet valley. 

The cat leaped on to an overhanging 
rock, and as the hollow, raucous howl went 
ringing back and forth again the dogs 
turned questioningly, their eyes straining 
to seek the reality of the call. Then the 
young dog barked frenziedly in recognition 
and plunged down the hillside and across 
a stream, closely followed by the old dog. 
Now the cat began to run too, bounding 
like a mad thing down the hill, and they 
met on the banks of the little stre.im. 


It would have been impossible to find 
three more contented animals that night. 
I'hcy lay curled closely together in a 
hollow under an aged, spreading balsam 
tree. The old dog had his beloved cat, 
warm and purring between his paws again, 
and he snored in deep contentment. The 
young dog-, their gentle worried leader, had 
found his charge again. He could con¬ 
tinue with a lighter heart. 


Eight 


Over two hundred milra now 

lay behind them, and as a group they 
were whole and intact, but of the three 
only the cat remained unscathed. The old 
dog, however, still plodded cheerfully and 
uncomplainingly along. It was the Lab¬ 
rador who was in really poor condition: 
his once beautiful gleaming coat was harsh 
and staring now, his grotesquely swollen 
face in horrible contrast to his gaunt frame, 
and the pain in his infected jaw made it 
almost impossible for him to open his 
mouth, so that he was virtually starving. 
The other two now allowed him first access 
to any newly killed animal provided by the 


cat, and he lived solely on the fresh blood 
that could be licked from the carcass. 

They had slipped into a steady routine 
during the day; the two dogs trotting along 
side by side, unconcerned and purposeful, 
might have seemed two family pets out for 
a neighbourhood ramble. 

They were seen like this one morning 
by a timber<ruising forester returning to 
his jeep along an old tote road deep in 
the Ironmouth Range. They disappeared 
round a bend in the distapee, and, pre¬ 
occupied with tree problems, he did not 
give them a second thought. It was with 
a considerable shock that he remembered 
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them later on in the day, his mind now 
leistering the fact that there was no 
tlaman habitation within thirty miles. 


At Heron Lake, John Longridge and his 
brother were making plans for the last trip 
of the season. In England the excited 
Hunter family were packed in. readiness 
for the voyage home, Mrs. Oakes was busy 
in the old stone house, cleaning and 
polishing, while her husband stacked the 
wood cellar. 

Soon all concerned would be back where 
they belonged, like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle 
being fitied together; and soon it must be 
discovered that three of the pieces were 
missing. . . . 

.Sublimely unaware of the commotion and 
worry, tears and heartbreak that their 
absence would cause, the three continued 
on their way. 

Late one afternoon they were followed 
for several miles by a single timber wolf 
who was probably curious about the cat 
and was no real menace: however hungry, 
it would never have risked an encounter 
with two dogs. 

Like ail his kind, however, the young 
<log hated and feared the w'olf with some 
<lcep primeval instinct which must have 
had its origin in those mists of time when 
they shared a common ancestor. He was 
uneasy and disturbed by the slinking grey 
shape that merged into the undergrowth 
every time he looked back to snarl at it. 

Unable to shake off the hateful shadow, 
and aware that the sun svas sinking, irrit- 
able and exhausted with pain, he chose 
the lesser of two evils—leaving the bush 
for a quiet country road with small farms 
scattered at lonely intervals along it. He 
hurried his companions on, seeking pro¬ 
tection for the night in the form of a barn 
or even an open field near a farm, sensing 
that the wolf would not follow within 
sight of human habitation. 

Two miles along the road they caTne to 
a winding cart track leading uphill to a 
farm.^ They crossed the dark fields, 
startling up an old white horse and some 
COW.S, heading for a group of outbuildings 
clustered together some distance from the 
farmhouse. A thitt curl of smoke rose from 
the chimney of one. It was a smokehouse, 
where hams were smoking over a slow 
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hickory fire. Pressing against the faint 
warmth at the base of the chimney they 
settled down for the night. 

The young dog spent a restless night. 
The running sores on his face had been 
extended, by his continuous frantic claw¬ 
ing, into raw inflamed patches over the 
glands on one side of his neck; and the 
spreading infection was making him 
feverish and thirsty. Several times he left 
the others to drink from a small lake a 
.short distance away, standing chest-deep in 
the cool, soothing water. 

When the old dog woke shivering with 
.cold he was alone. The cat was some dis¬ 
tance away, belly to ground and tail twitch¬ 
ing e.xcitedly, stalking his breakfast. 
Stealing through the morning air came a 
familiar smell of smoke and something 
cooking—beckoning irresistibly. 

The mists were rolling back from the 
valley, and a pale sun was lightening the 
sky when the old dog came through the 
windbreak of tall Norway pines and sat 
down outside the farmhouse door. He 
whined plaintively. At a .second, louder 
whine, several cats appeared from the barn 
nearby and glared at him with tiger-eyed 
resentment. At any other time, he would 
have put them to instant flight; now he 
had more pressing business and chose to 
ignore them. The door swung open, a 
wondrous smell of bacon and eggs surged 
out, and the terrier drew up all the heavy 
artillery of his charm: with an ingratiating 
wag of his tail he glued his ears back, and 
wrinkled his nose in preparation for his 
disastrous winning leer. There was an 
astonished silence, broken by the deep, 
amused voice of a man. “Weill” said the 
owner of iKe voice, surveying his odd 
visitor. He called into the house, and was 
answered by the pleasant, warm voice of 
a woman. There was a sound of foot¬ 
steps. The tail increased its tempo. 

The woman stood for a moment in the 
doorway, looking down in silent astonish¬ 
ment at the white gargoyle on the step, 
and when he saw her face break into a 
smile that past master in the art of scroung¬ 
ing proffered a civil paw. She bent down 
and shook it, laugning helplessly, then 
invited him to follow her into the house. 

Dknified, the old dog walked in, and 
gazed at the stove with bland confidence. 
He was in luck this time, for there could • 
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not have been pleasanter people or a more 
welcoming house for miles around.. They 
were an elderly couple, James Mackenzie 
and his wife Nell, living alone now in a 
big farmhouse which still held the 
atmosphere of a large, cheerful family liv¬ 
ing and laughing and growing up in it. 
They were well used to dogs, for there 
had been eight children in that house once 
upon a time, and a consequent succession 
of pets who had always started their 
adopted life out in the yard but invariably 
found their way into the household on the 
wildest pretexts of the children. Nell 
Mackenzie's soft heart had been as defence-, 
less before them then as it was now. 

She gave their visitor a bowl of scraps, 
which he bolted down in ravenous gulps, 
looking up then for more. 

“What is he?” she asked presently. “I’ve 
never seen anything c|uitc so homely—he 
looks as though he had been squeezed into 
the wrong coat, somehow.” 

“He’s an English bull,” said her husband, 
"and a beauty too—a real old bruiser I I 
love them I He looks as though he’d been 
in a light quite recently, yet he must be 
ten or eleven if he’s a day I” 

Nell passed her hand over the dog’s 
shoulder and felt the scars, then examined 
them more closely. Site looked up, sud¬ 
denly puzzled. “These aren’t from any 
dogfight,” she said. “They’re claw marks— 
like the ones bears leave on fresh wood, 
only smaller—’’ 

In silence they looked doivn at the dog 
by their feet, digesting the implication, the 
unknown story behind the sinister scars; 
and they saw that the indefatigable tail 
which thumped so happily on the floor was 
ragged and old, with a broken end. This 
was no bold, aggressive adventurer—only 
a weary old dog; hungry not only for food 
but for affection. There was no shadow 
of doubt in cither what they would do- 
keep him, if he would stay, and give him 
what he needed. 

They searched unavailingly under the 
white coat and in the pink ears for an 
identifying registered tattoo, then decided 
that when Mackenzie went into Deepwater 
to fetch some new churns later in the day 
he would make some inquiries there, tell 
the Provincial Police, ancl possibly put an 
advertisement in a city paper. And if 
nothing came of that . . . “Then I guess 
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we’re landed with you for good, you dis¬ 
reputable old hobo!” said Mackenz^ 
cheerfully, prodding his delighted audienqi 
with an experienced foot, so that the dog 
rolled over on his back with a blissful sigh 
and invited further attention under his 
forearms. • 

When he opened the door that morning 
Mackenzie had seen a flight of mallards 
going down in the direction of the small 
lake fed by the creek running through the 
farm. It was still early enough to walk 
over to see if they were still there, so he 
put a handful of shells in his pocket, took 
down an old pump gun from the wall and 
set off, leaving Nell stepping over and 
around the recumbent white form of their 
guest as she cleared the table. He noticed 
that an infinitesimal slit of eye followed 
her every movement. 

Halfway over the still misty fields he 
stopped to load his gun, then walked 
quietly toward the cover of the alders 
fringing tlie little lake. Peering through 
the branches, he saw six mallards about 
halfway across, just out of range. With the 
wind the way it was he might wait all day 
for a shot, unless something startled them 
on the other side. 

But even as he turned away he saw a 
disturbance in the reeds across the water. 
Simultaneously, quacking loudly in alarm, 
the mallards took off in a bo6y. He fired 
twice as they came over, one bird plum¬ 
meting into the water and the other land¬ 
ing with a thud on the shore nearby. He 
icked this one up, thinking that he would 
ave to bring the light canoe for the other, 
when he saw to his astonishment a large 
head of a dog swimming towards it. 

The sound of a shot and the splash of a 
duck had had the same effect on the Lab¬ 
rador as a trumpet call to an old war horse, 
and drew him as irresistibly. Without a 
second’s hesitation he had plunged in for 
the retrieve, only to find that he was un¬ 
able to open his mouth to grasp the heas^ 
duck properly, and was forceo to tow it 
ashore by a wingrip. He emerged from the 
water twenty feet from the naan, the 
beautiful greenhead trailing from its out¬ 
stretched wing, the sun striking the irides¬ 
cent plumage. The Labrador looked 
doubtfully at the stranger, and Mackenzie 
stared back in open-mouthed amazement. 
For a moment tne two were frozen in » 
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silent tableau, then the man recovered him¬ 
self. 

“Good dogl“ he said quietly, holding 
out one hand. "Well done! Now bring 
it to me." The dog advanced hesitantly, 
drag^ng the bird. 

“Givel ” said Mackenzie, as the dog still 
hesitated. 


The dog walked slowly forward, releas¬ 
ing his hold, and now Mackenzie saw with 
horror that one side of his face was swollen 
out of all proportion, the skin stretched 
so tautly that the eyes were mere slits and 
one rigid lip pulled back over the teeth.- 
Sticking out like evil little pins on a 
rounded cushion of raw skin were several 
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quills, deeply embedded. Every rib showed 
»up under the wet coat, and when the dog 
shook himself Mackenzie saw him stagger. 

Mackenzie made up his mind quickly; 
no matter whose, this dog was desperately 
in need of urgent treatment; the quills 
must be extracted at once before the in¬ 
fection spread further. He picked up the 
ducks, patted the dog's head reassuringly, 
then “Heel! ” lie said firmly. To his relief 
the dog fell in behind unquestioningly, 
following liirn back to the farmhouse, his 
resistance weakened to the point where he 
longed only to be back in the well-ordered 
world of human beings, that solid world 
where men commanded and dogs obeyed. 

Crossing the fields, the stranger padding 
trustingly at his heels, Mackenzie suddenly 
remembered the other dog, and frowned 
in bewilderment. 

His long, early morning shadow fell 
over the woodpile, and the sleepy Siamese 
cat sunning himself there lay camouflaged 
by stillness as he passed, unobserved by 
the man, but acknowledged by the dog 
with a brief movement of his tail ancl 
head. 

Mackenzie finished cleaning up the 
Labrador’s face nearly an hour later. 
All through the operation the door lead¬ 
ing out of the kitchen to a back room had 
shaken and rattled to the accompaniment 
of piteous whining. The old dog had 
f)ec‘n so much in the way when Mackenzie 
was working, pushing against his hand and 
obviously worried that they were going to 
do his companion some harm, that Nell had 
finally enticed him out with a bone, then 
quickly shut the door on his unsuspecting 
face. 

Now, still deeply suspicious of foul play, 
he was hutling himself against the door 
with all his weight, but they did not want 
to let him in yet until the other dog had 
finished a bowl of milk. Mackenzie went 
to wash his hands, and his wife listened 
to the anxious running feet and the thuds 
that followed until she could bear it no 
longer, certain that he would harm him¬ 
self. She opened the door and the old 
<log shot out in a fury, prepared to do 
battle on behalf of his friend—but he drew 
up all standing, a comical, puzzled expres¬ 
sion on his face as he saw him peacefully 
lapping up a bowl of milk. Presently they 
sat down together by the door and the 
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young dog patiently suffered the attentions 
of the other. » 

It was evident by their rect^ition and| 
devotion that they came from the same 
home—a home which did not deserve to 
have them, as Nell said angrily, still upset 
by the gaunt travesty of a dog t^at nad 
appeared; but Mackenzie pointed out that 
they must have known care and apprecia¬ 
tion, as both had such friendly, assured 
dispositions. This made it all the harder 
to understand why they should be roam¬ 
ing such solitary and forbidding country, 
he admitted. But perhaps their owner 
had died, and they had run away together, 
'or perhaps they had been lost irom some 
car travelling across country, and were try¬ 
ing to make their way back to familiar 
territory. The possibilities were endless, 
and only one thing was certain—that they 
had been on the road long enough, for 
scars to heal and quills to work their way 
inside a mouth; and long enough to know 
starvation. 

“So they could have come from a hun¬ 
dred miles away or more,” said Mackenzie. 
"From Manitoba, even. I wonder what 
they can have lived on, all that time—” 

“Hunting? Scrounging at other farms? 
Stealing, perhaps! ’’ suggested Nell, who 
had watched with amusement in the 
kitchen mirror her early morning visitor 
sliding a piece of bacon off a' plate after 
breakfast when he thought her back was 
turned. 

“Well, the pickings must have been 
pretty lean,” said her husband thoughtfully. 
“The Labrador looks like a skeleton—^he 
W’ouldn’t have got much farther. I’ll shut 
them in the stable when I go to Deep¬ 
water; wc don’t want them wandering off 
again. Now, Nell, arc you quite sure that 
you want to take on two strange dogs? ■ 
It may be a long time before they’re 
traced—they may never be.” 

“I want them,” she said simply, "for as 
long as they will stay. And in the mean¬ 
time we must find something else to call 
them besides ‘Hi!’ or ‘Good dog.’ Ill 
think of something while you’re away,” she 
added, “and I’ll take some more milk out 
to the stable during the ipoming.” 


From his sunny observation post on the 
woodpile, the cat had watched Mackenzie 
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cross the yard and usher the two dogs into stranger was not fond of other cats at the 
a warm, sweet-smelling stable, shutting the best of times, even his own breed, and farm 
door carefully behind him. Shortly after- cats were beyond the pale altogether. He 
wards the truck rattled down the farm surveyed them balefully, considering his 
road, then all was quiet again. A few strategy. After two or three well-executed 
curious farm -cats were emboldened to skirmishes the band dispersed, and the 
approach the woodpile, resenting this black-masked pirate returned to his lair to 
exotic stranger who had taken possession sleep. 

of their favourite sunning place. The Halfway through the mornit^ he aweke, 
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stretched, and jumped down, looking 
warily around before stalking over to the 
stable door. He bleated plaintively and 
was answered by a rustle of straw within. 
Leisurely, he gathered himself for a spring, 
then leaped effortlessly at the latch on the 
door. But he was not quite.quick enough; 
the latch remained in position. Annoyed, 
unused to failure, he sprang again, this 
rime making sure of success. For a split 
.second, almost in the same impetus as the 
.spring, one paw was curved around the 
wooden block handle supporting his 
weight, while the other paw released the 
latch above and the door swung open. 
Purring with restrained pleasure, the cat 
walked in, suffering a boisterous welcome 
from his old friend before investigating the 
empty bowl. Disappointed, he left the 
stable, the two dogs following him into the 
sunlit yard, and disappeared into the hen¬ 
house. .Several enraged and squawking 
fowls rushed out as he made his way to¬ 
wards the nesting-boxes. Curving his 
paws expertly around a warm brown egg, 
lie held it firmly, then cracked it with a 
neat sideways lap from a long incisor tooth, 
the contents .settling intact on the straw. 
He had brought this art to perfection after 
years of egg stealing. He lapped with deli¬ 
cate unhurried thoroughness, helping him¬ 
self to two more before retiring to his 
woodpile again. 


When Mackenzie drove into the farm¬ 
yard later on in the aflernoon be was 
surprised to see the two dogs sleeping in 
the sun by the shelter of the cattle trough. 
They stood by the truck wagging their tails 
in recognition as he unloaded, then 
followed him into the farmhouse. 

“Did you let them out of the stable, 
Nell?” he asked, opening a parcel at the 
kitchen table and sheepishly dropping a 
meaty bone into the sharklike mouth that 
had opened beside him. 

"Of course not,” she answered in sur¬ 
prise. “I took them out some milk but I 
remember being particularly careful to 
d»sc the door." 

“Perhaps the latch wasn’t down pro¬ 
perly.” said Mackenzie. “Anyway, they’re 
still here. The Lab’s face looks better 
already—he’ll be able to eat a decent meal 
by this evening, I hope; I’d like to get 
some meat on those bones.” 
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After supper that night the Mackenzies 
and their guests moved into the little backs 
room; a cosy, pleasantly shabby place, its| 
shelves still tilled with children’s books, 
tarnished trophies • and photogr^hs. 
Mackenzie sat at a table, puffing peacefully 
on a pipe, and working at the jninute, 
intricate rigging on a model schooner, 
while his wife read Three Men in a Boat 
aloud to him. 

The replete and satisfied Labrador had 
eaten ravenously that evening, cleaning up 
bowls of fresh milk and plates of food with 
a bottomless appetite. Now he lay 
stretched full length under the table in the 
‘deep sleep of exhaustion and security, and 
the terrier snored gently from the depths 
of an old leather sofa, his head pillowed 
on a cushion, four paws in the air. 

The only disturbance during the even¬ 
ing was the noise of a tremendous 
cat battle out in the yard. Both dogs sat 
up immediately and, to the astonishment 
of the elderly couple watching, wagged 
their tails in unison, wearing almost 
identical expressions of pleased and doting 
interest. 

Later on they followed Mackenzie out 
quite willingly to the stable, where he 
piled some hay in a corner of a loose box 
for them, tilled the bowl with water, then 
shut the door firmly behind him—satis¬ 
fying him.self that the latch was down and 
firmly in place, and would remain so even 
when the door was rattled. Shortly after¬ 
wards the lights downstairs in the farm¬ 
house went out, followed in a little while 
by the bedroom light upstairs. 

The dogs lay quietly in the darkness, 
waiting. Soon there was a soft scrabbling 
of paws on wood, the latch clicked, and 
the door opened a fraction, just enough 
to admit the slight body of the cat. He 
trampled and kneaded the hay for a while, 
purring in a deep rumble, before curling 
up in a ball at the old dog's chest. There 
were several contented sighs, then silence 
reigned in the stable. 

When the young dog awoke in the cold 
hour before dawn only a few^pale laggard 
stars were left to give the message which 
his heart already knew—it was time to 
go, time to press on westwards. 

The yawning, stretching cat joined him 
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at the stable door; then the old dog, 
ivering in the cold dawn wind. Silently 
ey crossed the yard and entered the fields 
leading to the dark, massed shadows of the 
trees in the farthermost corner, their paws 
making three sets of tracks in the light 
rime of frost that covered the field. 

Ahead of them lay the last fifty miles of 
the journey. It was as well that they had 
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been fed and rested. Most of the way now 
lay through the Strellon Game Reserve, 
country that was more desolate and rugged 
than anything they had yet encountered. 
The nights would be frosty,. the going 
perilous and exhausting; there could be no 
help expected from any human agency. 
Worst of all, their leader was already weak 
and unfit. 


Nine 


lECES OF a jigsaw puzzle were gra¬ 
dually joining together, and the picture 
was taking shape. In eastern Canada a 
liner was steaming up the St. LawTcncc 
River, the heights of Quebec receding in 
I he distance as she mad her way to Mon¬ 
treal. Leaning against the railings on the 
upper deck, watching the panorama of the 
river, were the Hunters, returning from 
their long stay in England. 

The children, Peter and Elizabeth, were 
wildly excited, and had hardly left the deck 
since the liner had entered the Gulf. Ever 
since they had wakened that morning, they 
had been ccAinting the hours until their 
arrival home. There was all the joy and 
excitement of seeing their own homeland 
again, and soon their friends, their home 
and possessions—and above all they could 
not wait to see their pets. Over and over 
again Elizabeth had discussed their first 
meeting, for she was secretly longing to be 
reassured that Tao would not have for¬ 
gotten her. She had bought him a red 
leather collar as a present. 

Peter was perfectly happy and not in any 
way doubtful about his reunion; ever since 
he had been old enough to think at all he 
had known that, just as surely as Bodger 
belonged to him and was always there, so 
did he belong to the bull terrier—and his 
homecoming would be all the present that 
his dog would need. 

And their father, seeing the endless 
arrowheads of mallards in the Canadian 
dawn, knew that'soon he and the eager 
Luath would see them again, over the 
Delta marshlands and the stubble fields in 
the west. ... 


A thousand miles westward of the liner, 
John Longridge sat at his desk, a letter 
from his goddaughter in his hand, his 
thoughts as bleak as the empty, unrc.spon- 
sive house to which he had returned only 
a short while ago. He read the excited 
plans for her reunion with 1 ao—and of 
course the dogs—with a sinking heart, then 
laid the letter down unfinished, his despair 
deepening as he looked at the calendar: if 
the Hunters caught an early plane they 
would be home tomorrow night; in twenty- 
four hours’ time he must give them his 
heartbreaking news—his charges were 
gone; and he had no idea w!iere, or what 
had befallen them. 

Mrs. Oakes was equally miserable. Be¬ 
tween them they had pieced together the 
fate of his charred note, and the course of 
confusion which had enabled three dis¬ 
parate animals to disappear without trace, 
and with perfect timing and perception. 
It was this perfection which had convinced 
him that his charges had not run away— 
if they had been unhappy, they could have 
gone at any time during the months of 
their stay. 

He had already considered every possible 
catastrophe that could have overtaken 
them, but not by the wildest stretch of 
imagination could he make any one of 
them account for three animals of such 
different temperaments. Nor could he 
understand how such a distinctive trio 
could pass unremarked in this small com¬ 
munity: he had already spoken to some of 
Bodger’s friends at the school, and not one 
sharp-eyed child had seen them that last ' 
morning, or any strange car, or in fact 
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anything out of -the ordinary;, and Long- 
ridgc knew that the area covered by rural 
school children was immense. The vast 
network of ihe Piovincial Police could re¬ 
port nothing, either. 

And yet he must have something more 
concrete than this to offer the Hunters to¬ 
morrow—if not a hope, at least a clear- 
cut finality. 

He pressed his aching head into his hands 
and forced himself to set his thoughts out 
rationally: animals just did not vanish into 
thin air, so there must be some reasonable 
explanation for tlicir disappearance, some 
clue as obvious and simple as the day-to-* 
day pattern of their lives. A half-buried 
recollection stirred uneasily in his memory, 
but he could not identify it. 

It was growing dark, and he switched on 
a lamp and moved over to light the fire. 
The silence in the room was oppressive. 

Again the half-submerged memory dis¬ 
tracted him: Liiath’s eyes . . . some differ¬ 
ence in the pattern of his behaviour . . . 
Luath’s behaviour on the last morning, the 
gesture of his unexpected paw . . . With a 
sudden flash of insight, he understood at 
last. 

The door opened and he turned to Mrs. 
Oakes. “I know now—I know where they 
have gone,” he .said slowly. “Liiath has 
taken them home—he has taken them all 
back to his own home!” 

Mrs. Oakes looked at him in incredulous 
silence for a moment, then “No! ” she burst 
out impulsively. “No—they couldn't do 
that! It's not possible—why, it must be 
nearly three hundred miles! And some¬ 
one would have seen them—someone would 
have told us . . .” She broke off, dismayed, 
remembering that neither dog wore a collar. 
The terrier would carry no identifying 
marks, either, as he had been registered in 
England. 

“They wouldn't be where anyone would 
see them,” said Longridge thoughtfully. 
“Travelling by instinct, they would simply 
go west by the most direct route—straight 
across country, over the Iron mouth 
Range.” 

“Over the Ironmouth?” echoed Mrs. 
Oakes in horror. “Then there's no use 
hoping any more, if you're right,” she said 
flatly. “There's bears and wolves and all 
manner of things, and if they weren't 
eaten up the first day they’d starve to 
death.” 
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She looked so stricken and forlorn that 
Longridge suggested there was a gooll 
chance that they had been befriended by 
some remote prospector or hunter; perhaps, 
he enlarged, even now making his way to 
a telephone .... 

But Mrs. Oakes was inconsolable. 

“Don’t let's fool ourselves any more, Mr. 
Longridge,” she broke in. “I daresay a 
young dog could cross that country, and 
possibly even a cat—for there’s nothing like 
a cat to look after itself—but you know 
as well as I do that old Bodger couldn’t 
last ten miles! He used to be tired out 
after I’d walked him to my sister’s and 
back. Oh, I know that half of it was put 
on to get something out of me,” she ad¬ 
mitted with a watery smile, catching 
Longridge’s eye, “but it’s a fact. No dog 
as old as that could go gallivanting across 
a wilderness and live for more than a day 
or two.” 

Her words fell away into a silence and 
they both looked out at the ominous dusk. 

“You’re right, Mrs. Oakes,” said Long¬ 
ridge wearily at last. “We’ll just have to 
face it—the old fellow is almost certainly 
dead. After all, it’s been nearly four 
weeks. And I wouldn't give a candle for 
Tao’s chances either,” he added, “if we're 
going to be h«nest. Siamese can’t stand 
the cold. But if they did m^ke for their 
own home there’s a chance at least that a 
big powerful dog like Luath would get 
there.” 

“That Luath!” said Mrs. Oakes darkly. 
“Leading that gentle old lamb to his 
death! And that unnatural cat egging him 
on, no doubt. Not that I ever had any 
favourites, but . . .” 

The door shut, and Longridge knew 
that behind it she wept for them all. 

Now that Longridge had his conviction 
to work on he wasted no time. 

He c.allcd the Chief Ranger of Lands 
and Forests, and received assurance that 
word would be circulated throughout the 
department, and the game wardens and 
foresters contacted—tomorrow. 

He found a large-scale map, then drew 
a connecting line between his own small 
township and the university town where 
the Hunters lived, marking down the place 
names through which it passed. He found 
to his dismay that there were few of these, 
the line passing mostly through un¬ 
inhabited regions of lakes and hill^ The 
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last forty or fifty miles seemed particularly 
grim and forbidding, most of it being in 
Ihe Strellon Game Reserve. His hopes 
Sank loiter and lower, and he felt utterly 
despondent, bitterly regretting his offer to 
take the animals in the first place. If only 
he had kept quiet and minded his own 
business, they would all be alive now; for 
he was convinced, after looking at the map, 
that death through exposure, exhaustion, 
or starvation must have been inevitable. 

And tomorrow the Hunters would be 
home again . . . Dejectedly he picked up 
the phone and asked for the rural super¬ 
visor who was a clearing house of informa¬ 
tion for miles around . . . 

Late that night the telephone rang. The 
telephone operator at Lintola—Longridge 
glanced at the map to find Lintola a good 
many miles south of his line—had some 
information: the schoolteacher had men¬ 
tioned that the little Nurmi girl had 
rescued a half-drowned Siamese cat from 
the flooded River Keg, about two weeks 
ago, but it had disappeared again a few 
days afterwards. If Mr. Longridge would 
call Lintola 29 ring 4 tomorrow at noon 
she would try and have the child there 
and he could talk to her himself. 

Longridge thanked her warmly, and put 
the receiver back, picking up the map. It 
looked as though he had been right, then— 
tlicy were ^indeed making for their own 
home. Two weeks ago, he puzzled, the cat 
had been alive, and, according to Long- 
ridge’s map, must have travelled over a 
hundred miles. But what had happened 
to the other two? Must he now face the 

E robability that Luath, too, was dead? 

•rowned possibly, as the cat would surely 
have been except for a little girl . . . 


Longridge’s hours of telephoning the 
night he returned had brought results; 
and in the following week he and the 
Hunters spent many hours patiently track¬ 
ing down evidence which was sometimes 
so conflicting and confusing that it was 
useless, and sometimes so coincidental 
that it was difficult to believe. Sometimes 
they felt wearily that every man, woman 
or child who had seen a cat or a dog walk¬ 
ing along a road in the last five years had 
called to tell them so. But on the whole 
everyone had been extraordinarily helpful 
and kind, and they had evidence of several 


genuine encounters. When the msults 
had been sifted down, they bore out Long- 
ridge's. original guess as to the line of 
travel—the dogs (nothing further had been 
heard of the cat) had taken an almost per¬ 
fect compass course due west, and the line 
he had drawn on the map had been re¬ 
markably accurate. 


Longridge was visiting the Hunters; 
and, partly to get away from the depresv 
ing telephone calls from well-meaning but 
ill-informed people, and partly because it 
was Peter’s twelhh birthday the following 
> Sunday, he suggested that they all go and 
camp out in the Hunters’ summer cottage 
on Lake Windigo. Even though it had 
been closed for the winter, they could take 
sleeping bags, using only the living-room 
and kitchen which could be warmed by 
the Quebec heater. 

At first there had been some qualms 
from Klizabetli about leaving the house in 
case Tao should choose that week end to 
return, but Longridge showed her that 
Lake Windigo lay on the direct westward 
route that he had traced on the map, and 
reminded her that Tao knew the surround¬ 
ing area for miles from his many expedi¬ 
tions with the dogs. Elizabeth packed the 
red collar and seemed .satisfied—too easily, 
he suspected, dreading her disillusionment. 

The cottage was full of memories, but 
it was easier to accustom the mind to new 
ones and train it to the loss in surround¬ 
ings that were so different at this time of 
year. Peter had a new camer-a, and spent 
hours stalking chipmunks, squirrels and 
birds with it. Elizabeth spent most of the 
days in a precarious trcehousc they had 
built the previous summer between three 
great birches on the lake shore. 

On the last afternoon, the Sunday of 
Peter’s birthday, they decided to make a 
last expedition, taking the old Allen Lake 
Trail, then cutting off up the face of the 
hill to Lookout Point, and reluming by 
the lake shore. It was an exhilarating walk 
through the crisp, clear air. 

They walked for the most part in com¬ 
panionable silence, each busy with his own 
thoughts. To Jim Hunter a walk without 
a dc^ lacked savour—and he remembered 
other autumn days when, gun in hand, he 
had walked through this same peaceful 
solitude, Luath ranging from side to side: 
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the excited sumnious to a treed partridge, 
and the gentleness of his dug’s mouth 
around the soft fallen bird. The thought 
of Luath’s last rcirievc as Mackenzie had 
described it affected Hunter more than 
anything else; for he knew the frustrated 
humiliation his dog would feel with a pain- 
locked moiitJi and a bird to be brought in. 

Peter had taken a short cut up the steep 
rockbuund side of the hill. He sat on a 
log, staring into space, and he too 
remembered this time last year—when he 
liad tried to train Bodger as a gun dog by 
throwing a stuffed leather glove into the 
bush after firing a BB gun: the willing 
co-operation and eager retrieves the first* 
day; then, increasingly limp-tailed boredom 
and sulky cars, followed by deepening deaf¬ 
ness, limping paws, and an unbearable air 
of martyrdom; and terminated two days 
running so subtly, by Bodger’s appearance 
out of the bush with a diligent, puzzled 
expression—but no leather glove. The 
corners of Peter's mouth lifted when he 
remembered the scene that followed—the 
third day’s throw and shot; then his quiet 
stalk after his White Hope into the depths 
of the bush—and the wily Bodger furiously 
digging a third glove grave .... 

He sighed now—in his sudden loneliness 
rubbing his eyes with the back of his 
hand—and picked up his camera, for he 
could hear his family coming. 

They sat for a long time on the flat rocks 
of the Lookout Hill, where long ago the 
Indians had built their warning signal 
fires, looking across the endless chains of 
lakes and tree-covered hills to the distant 
blur that was the great Lake Superior. It 
was very peaccfid and quiet. Everyone 
was silent and pre-occupied. 

Suddenly Elizabeth stood up. “Listen! ” 
she said. “Listen, Daddy—I can hear a 
dog barking! ” 

Complete and utter silence fell as every¬ 
one strained their ears in the direction of 
the hills behind. No one heard anything. 

“You’re imagining things,’’ said her 
mother. “Or perhaps it was a fox. Come 
along, we must start back.” 

“Wait, wait! Just one minute—you’ll be 
able to hear it in a minute, too,” whispered 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth’s tense, listening expression 
changed to a slowly dawning smile. “It’s 
Luath!” she announced matter-of-factly. 
“I know his bark! ” 
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“Don’t do this to us, Liz,” said her father 
gently, disbelieving. “It’s ...” ^ 

Now Peter thought he heard somethihg 
too: "Shhh ...” 

There was silence.again, everyone strain¬ 
ing to hear in an agony of suspense. 
Nothing was heard. But Elizabeth had 
been so convinced, the knowledge written 
so plainly on her face, that now Jim 
Hunter experienced a queer, urgent 
expectancy. He rose and hurried down 
the narrow path to where it joined the 
broader track leading around the hill. 
“Whistle, Dad!” said Peter breathlessly, 
behind him. 

The sound rang out piercingly shrill and 
sweet, and almost before the echo re¬ 
bounded a joyous, answering bark rang 
around the surrounding hills. 

They stood there in the quiet afternoon, 
their taut bodies awaiting the relief of sm- 
pense; they stood at the road’s end, wait¬ 
ing to welcome a weary traveller who had 
journeyed so far, with such faith, along it. 
They had not long to wait. 

Hurtling through the bushes on the high 
hillside of the trail a small, black-tipped 
whcaien body leaped the last six feet down 
with careless grace and landed sofdy at 
their feet. The unearthly, discordant wail 
of a welcoming Siamese rent the air. 

Elizabeth’s face was radiant with joy. 
She kneeled, and picked up ,the ecstatic, 
purring cat. "Oh, Tao! ” she said softly, 
and as she gathered him into her arms he 
wound his black needle-tipped paws loving¬ 
ly around her neck. 

Longridge had never thought of himself 
as being a particularly emotional man, but 
when the Labrador appeared an instant 
later, a gaunt, stare-coated shadow of the 
beautiful dog he had last seen, running as 
fast as his legs would carry him towards 
his master, all his soul shining out of 
sunken eyes, he felt a lump in his throat, 
and at the strange, inarticulate half- 
strangled noises that issued from the dog 
when he leaped at his master, and the ex¬ 
pression on his friend’s face, he had to turn 
away and pretend to loosen Tao’s too lov¬ 
ing paws. 

Minutes passed; everyone had burst out 
talking and chattering excitwily, gathered 
around the dog to stroke and pat and re¬ 
assure, until he too threw every vestige oi 
restraint to the winds, and barked as if 
he would never stop, shivering vitdendy. 
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his eyes alight and alive once more and 
never leaving his master’s face. The cat, 
on Elizabeth's shoulder, joined in with 
raucous howls; everyone laughed, talked or 
cried at once, and for a while there was 
pandemonium in the quiet wood. 

Then, suddenly—as though the same 
thought had struck them all simultaneous¬ 
ly—there was silence. No one dared to 
look at Peter. He was standing aside, 
aimlessly cracking a twig over and over 
again until it became a limp ribbon in his 
hands. He had not touched Luath, and 
turned away now when the dog at last 
came over, including him in an almost 
human round of greeting. 

“I’m glad he’s back, Dad,’’ was all he 
said. “And your old Taocat, tool” he 
added to Elizabeth, with a difficult smile. 
Elizabeth, the factual, the matter-of-fact, 
burst into tears. Peter scratched Tao be¬ 
hind the ears, awkward, embarrassed. “I 
didn’t expect anything else—I told you 
that. I tell you what,” the boy continued, 
with a desperate cheerfulness, avoiding the 
eyes of his family, “you go on down—I’ll 
catch up with you later. I want to go 
back to the Lookout and see if I can get 
a decent picture of that whisky-jack.” 
There will never be a more blurred picture 
of a whisky-jack, said Uncle John grimly to 
himself. On an impulse he spoke aloud. 

“How at)Out if I came too, Peter? I 
could throw the crumbs and perhaps bring 
the bird nearer?” 

They watched the rest of the family 
wending their way down the trail, Tao still 
clutched in Elizabeth’s arms, gentle wor¬ 
shipping Luath restored at last to the 
longed-for position at his master’s heels. 

The two remaining now returned to 
Lookout Point. They took some photo¬ 
graphs. And all the time they talked: they 
talked of rockets, orbits, space; gravely they 
pondered the seven stomachs of a cow; to- 
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morrow’s weather; but neither mentioned 
dogs. 

Now, still talking, they were back at the 
fork of the trail; Longridge looked surrep¬ 
titiously at his watch: it was time to go. 
He looked at Peter. "We’d better g — ” 
he started to say, but his voice trailed off 
as he saw the expression on the face of the 
tense, still, frozen ,boy beside him, then 
followed the direction of his gaze .... 

Down the trail, out of the darkness of 
the bush and into the light of the slanting 
bars of sunlight, joggling along with his 
peculiar nautical roll, came—Ch. Borough- 
castle Brigadier of Doune. 

Boroughcasde Brigadier’s ragged banner 
of a tail streamed out behind him, his 
battle-scarred ears were upright and for¬ 
ward, and his noble pink and black nose 
twitched, straining to encompass all that 
his short gaze was denied. Thin and tired, 
hopeful, happy—and hungry, his remark¬ 
able face alight with expectation—the old 
warrior was returning from the wilderness. 
Bodger, beautiful for once, was coming as 
fast as he could. 

He broke into a run, faster and faster, 
until the years fell away, and he hurled 
himself towards Peter. 

And as he had never run before, as 
though he would outdistance time, Peter 
was running towards his dog. 

John Longridge turned away, then, and 
left them, an indistinguishable tangle of 
boy and dog, in a world of their own 
making. He started down the trail as in 
a dream, his eyes unseeing. 

Halfway down he became aware of a 
small animal running at lightning speed 
towards him. It swerved past his legs with 
an agile twist and he caught a brief glimpse 
of a black-masked face and a long black 
tail before it disappeared up the trail in 
the swiftness of a second. 

It was Tao, returning for his old friend, 
that they might end their journey together. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Several great men have suggested that a 
man should write his autobiography at 
the age of about fifty. As it happens, I 
am only thirty-seven, but 1 propose to 
ignore their advice because 1 think 1 have 
already amassed sufficient material for an 
interesting autobiography. Sankarachaiya, 
the founder of my Order, died at the age' 
of thirty-three, but by that time he had 
gone round India twice on foot, had 
founded an Order, and four monasteries 
in the four quarters of the country, which 
are still pre-eminent centres of that Order, 
had written about eighty books and disser¬ 
tations, had restored the Brahmin-Hindu 
tradition, which had been almost sub¬ 
merged in popular Buddhism, and had 
safely established his reputation as the lead¬ 
ing scholastic philosopher of the Indian 
Middle Ages. He is said, however, to have 
renounced the world and become a monk 
at the tender age of eight years—somewhere 
about the year 720 a.d. 

I am afraid that I have not quite so 
much to report about myself, though I 
have published some eighty tracts so far, 
and I have travelled even farther than my 
master, but only once on foot through the 
length of the country. I have not yet 
founded any monasteries, though I intend 
to. I also desire to preserve and further 
the Brahmin-Hindu tradition, though with 
the addition of other, newer, and possibly 
more embracing methods. Whether I shall 
live long enough to do all I want to do is 
another matter. For example, I happen to 
be too big and too heavy, and the life of a 
monk in the tropics is not always condu¬ 
cive to longevity. 

The aim of the present work is positive 
and constructive, as well as negative and 
critical. Even if I were modest and 
humble—incidentally, neither quality is 
an essential for an Indian monk—I could 
not honestly say that my career has been 
ordinary and uneventful; and as I am 
neither the one nor the other, I shall allow 
myself to say that my career is by way of 
being unique. My main object in writing 
this book is to use my experiences as the 


basis for a way of life and a way of look¬ 
ing at life. 

First of all, I am trying to develop a new 
kind of humanism; one that values men but 
not mankind. I want to show that whilst 
humanism can be universal it must at the 
same time be fastidious. A humanist of 
my kind does not value human beings as 
such, but certain human beings, namely, 
people who can be loved and by whom 
one could wish to be loved; people who 
can be helped, and who desire to be helped. 
In other words, people with whom. com¬ 
munication is possible. The others are 
merely neighbours, fellow human beings in 
the best Christian tradition—^and my 
humanist looks upon them as human be¬ 
ings like himself, but feels no obligation 
to attempt communication. 

My humanism is universal because ariy 
man of good will can afford it. It is 
fastidious because it chooses its people and 
desires to be chosen by them. That creates 
a deliberate mutual relationship. My 
humanism is a constant strivirig for mutual 
communication with some human beings. 
Training in my humanism would also re¬ 
sult in married fulfilment, for these people 
who choose it in preference to monastic 
humanism. 

It must not be assumed that the monast- 
icism I recommend is typical of that which 
exists today in India, Indo-China, Ceylon, 
Burma and so on. On the contrary, I dis¬ 
agree very strongly with much of the 
general monastic doctrine usually held to¬ 
day by something like four million Asiatic 
monks. In fact what I am trying to do is 
to found a monastic tradition which, 
though it has had one or two predecessors 
in the long history of non-Christian monas- 
ticisra, has never so far had the mass 
approval enjoyed by the primitive, anti¬ 
intellectual ascetic monasticism of the Indo- 
Asiatic Orders and their doctrine. 

The time has come for us to brace our 
minds to the fact that the religions of the 
world teach different things, and want 
different thin^. Each of us must there¬ 
fore choose hts own form of meditation. 


SO 
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This is something Indian seers have always 
-undmtood. They talk of adhikara-bheda 
J meaning the difference in meditative 
possibilities as between people of varying 
calibre. Both in Hinduism and Buddhism 
there are many different schools of medita¬ 
tion, mystical intensification and contem¬ 
plation, so that each type of individual can 
choose his own. But such a choice is not 
possible for the devotees of a gospel which 
indicates only one way, and perhaps only 
one teacher, or which makes the experience 
of one founder of a faith universally valid 
and binding. Unfortunately, therefore, 
both Mohamedanism and Christianity are 
outside the scope of possible acceptance.* 

1 should like to make it quite clear here 
and now that I have no quarrel with any 
religion so long as it does not attempt to 
proselytise others who think differently; 
and also that as a matter of course I value 
the Christian and the Mohammedan of 
goodwill just as highly as I do the human¬ 
ist, even of the kind I have described above. 
However, the fact remains that the parti¬ 
cular humanistic mysticism I am adumbrat¬ 
ing cannot be practised by the Orthodox 
Christian or Mohammedan, since that 
world would create an insoluble paradox. 

The parallelism of humanistic-mystical 
contemplation can be better grasped by 
means of a simple analogy. A shoemaker 
can be a socialist and at the same time a 
good workman, since a belief in socialism 
is an intellectual or emotional matter, a 
spiritual attitude, whereas the making of 
shoes is a matter of physical labour. Now 
humanism is a spiritual attitude, whereas 
mysticism, which I equate with trained 
contemplation, i.e. yoga, is a physical mat¬ 
ter. You use your body. To put it 
briefly, humanism merely thinks; in the 
mystical life you do something, namely you 
meditate. 

In time academic Indole^ must become 
as important and as pervasive in the West 
as the related and more widely known, be¬ 
cause older, academical disciplines San¬ 
skrit must ^come as familiar to the West 
as Greek; and the Vedanta, Buddhism and 
Jainism must become as well known as the 
works of Plato, Hume and Russell. That 
may, I know, sound Utopian, but 1 am con¬ 
vinced that only such a spread of Indie 
knowledge can build brit^es which are 
vociferoimy solicited in the United Nations 
and in other well-meaning 0 ]:;^nisations. 
The foct is that an engineer can build a 
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bridge properly only when he knows the 
soil on ooth ends of the space to be bridged 
equally well. The best brains of the West 
know their end of that space very well, and 
the best brains in India know their side 
equally well. But what we need are brains 
on either side that know the other as 
accurately as they know their own—not 
with “feelings” or “intuition" or with that 
highly suspect confidence in the oneness of 
human nature, or in the oneness of 
thought, religions, philosophies and ideo¬ 
logies, but by hard, persistent, piecemeal 
investigation; which includes a continuous, 
planned exposure to the original literature, 
which is available. 

What are the difficulties? Not chiefly, 
as the reader of the above lines may have 
supposed, lack of money, time and oppor¬ 
tunity. A great deal of money is not, in 
any case, necessary because there are 
magnificent university and other libraries 
and more source material in their base¬ 
ments and corridors than the average urban 
seeker after knowledge even dreams of. 
No, the difficulty lies elsewhere; it lies in 
a certain obstinate conviction which has 
persisted for a century and a half now: 
“The East must be mysterious; otherwise 
life has no meaning.” 

Asia and India, are no more mysterious 
than the West, but they certainly are not 
easy to understand. Sansktit, a complex 
language with an enormous literature, is 
difficult to learn, but with industry and 
determination it is hardly more difficult 
than Creek, Hebrew, or any other classical 
language. The troubled and frustrated 
mind is beginning to doubt his Western 
and Christian traditions; there is some 
vague notion of the extreme complexity 
and the extraordinary multiplicity of those 
traditions, which naturally embrace many 
paradoxes and much which is on the face 
of it incomprehensible, and it is this which 
frightens on many a puzzled Occidental, 
making him look for something else. As 
a sort of psychological compensation for his 
own feelings of incapacity in face of all this 
complication he happily assumes that the 
East is simpler, clearer and more natural, 
that the East is not “spoiled” as the West 
has been, that it is more "intuitive"—and 
thus for him the “East” as he thinks it is 
and wants it to be, is a sort of syinbol for 
unspoiled simplicity compared with the’ 
“confused involvements” of his own tradi¬ 
tions. He then gives this “simplicity" 
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whatever description helps to deflate his 
own psychological inflation: "mystical”, 
“holy”, “truth”, and so on. 

But, in fact, the real Kast has nothing 
to do with this saving symbol; it is every 
bit as complex, and every bit as confusing 
in its spiritual, religious and intuitive mul¬ 
tiplicity as the VVest. Incidentally, the 
reason why the troubled Westerner has 
some to icgard the f'ast as a symbol of the 
intuitively simple as against the frighten¬ 
ingly complicated and deprcssingly in¬ 
volved pattern of the West with all its 
emotional crises is it.self perfectly simple: 
it is just that he does not know anything 
about Asia. All he knows is concocted by 
people and for people who share his own 
misgivings about the West. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that so far not one of the 
founders of these occult, pseudo-mystic, 
pseudo-Indian constructions has been a 
recognised Indologi.st or Orientalist. 

The many books which are published 
every year in all Occidental languages about 
India and Asia fall into two categories. 
One consists of the specialised literature, 
which is steadily and satisfactorily growing 
but which has only a small circle of 
knowledgeable readers. The second cate¬ 
gory embraces that much wider literature 
which seeks to popularise India and Asia. 
Because their readers suppose India to be 
a land of w’onderful mysteries, the atithors 
of these popularising works play up that 
angle for all they are worth. 

Mv aim in the present book is exactly 
the opposite. I want to play down this 
element of the wonderful. 

Another aim of this book is to introduce 
some specialised knowledge of the Indo¬ 
logist to a wider cirde than is open to the 
literature of the first category. I feel my¬ 


self competent to do this, not only because 
I have obtained my Own knowledge in the* 
ordinary way by .solid study, but also be-l 
cause I have experienced it—and still 
experience it—as a deeply involved partici¬ 
pant. 

In this respect my case—to the best of 
my knowledge at any rate—is unique: I 
am a European by birth and appearance 
but the Hindu listens to me as a teacher 
of his own doctrines, though they were 
never before taught pastorally by non- 
Indians. I speak without a foreign accent 
and I teach without an accent—as witness 
the congregations of 70,000 Hindus in 
Delhi and Allahabad and elsewhere, to 
which I liave preached. 

Thus I must vindicate myself in various 
directions: to the Hindu as an acharva. a 
teaching monk, but one who not unnatural¬ 
ly docs not accept everything which tradi¬ 
tion has .so fai given to a closed and 
isolated Hindu socict); to the non-Indian 
as an apostate—not from European ailture, 
but certainly from Christianity; and, 
finally, to the world, a world which is—at 
least I hope it is—learning to think 
globally, a world in which people will soon 
not be regarded as "Hindus” or “Chris¬ 
tians”, or as members of any particular 
category, but just as human beings, though, 
of course, this will not exclude an 
acknowledgement of their particular cul¬ 
tural commitments. 

I am well aware of the risks I am running 
in writing this autobiography. First of all, 
you cannot please everyone, and in my case 
I am already well aware that I shall please 
very few—iny experiences in three con¬ 
tinents have already taught me enough for 
that. 
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1 suppose this is the point at wtiich 1 
ought to tell you whether my childhood 
was happy or not, but the fact is that I 
do not know. I had “everything", from 
a Noah’s ark full of animals that was the 
envy of all the children of the neighbour¬ 
hood to steam engines, wireless, buildings 
bricks, a gramophone. My chief interest 
was, as far as I can remember, eating; and 
it had to be good and a lot of it. Not 
surprisingly therefore, I was overrveight. 
In fact the only reproaches my father, a 
retired cavalry captain, ever made me dur¬ 
ing my childhood were on that score. 

For her class and her generation my 
mother, the daughter of Moravian sugar 
manufacturers, was quite a well-read 
woman, though her outlook was limited 
and her interests one-sided. For example, 
she knew the full genealogy of the Euro¬ 
pean royal houses by heart, and was deeply 
interested in mediaeval art. 

There was always a rather tense atmo¬ 
sphere at home, and my mother had a 
scathing tdngue. There was certainly no 
sort of communication between my 
parents, and that affected us children. 
Father was away playing polo, and when 
he was at home he would often go out in 
tlie evening to post a letter—and not come 
back until the early hours. 

However, there was one devoted soul in 
the house and that was Frau Bliimel. She 
was there when I was born, and she did 
everything for me that is done in poorer 
houses by a mother.- 

When I began to grow up, my fellow 
Viennese, Sigmund Freud, was all the rage, 
and this fashion produced the most extra¬ 
ordinary neuroses in families like ours. I 
do not suppose my mother had really read 
Freud seriously, one or two of his popular 
writings perhaps, but he was the source of 
her pedagogic ideas. 

If my home had been one which sought 
to understand abd to communicate, I might 
never have wanted to “get away”; and this 
“getting away" was an important factor at 
the lime when I began to free myself from 
the tradition into which I had b^n born. 


When I was nine years old I became a 
choir-boy in the Karlskirche. I know per¬ 
fectly well what attracted me: it was the 
ritual. 1 had made my first communion 
and 1 enjoyed it, on account of the long 
candles, the sentimental pictures of Jesus, 
and all the to-do. Incidentally, 1 never got 
as far as confirmation; by that time 1 was 
practically a pagan. 

1 went to the Academic Gymnasium; a 
sort of grammar school and nothing to do 
with gymnastics, except perhaps where the 
involvements of Latin syntax were con¬ 
cerned, and these were taught with almost 
mediaeval severity. But apart from this 
the school existed to hammer a particu¬ 
larly aggressive form of Catholicism into 
its pupils and this made my schooldays into 
one of the decisive stages in my subsequent 
apostasy. It is not easy, and often quite 
impossible, in looking back on such an 
important phase to make any one person 
or persons “responsible” for it, but at least 
there was one master (a priest) who uncon¬ 
sciously did his best to make the practice 
of Catholicism obnoxious to me. He took 
us for religious instruction, and he was 
quite generally unpopular because of his 
pedantry, his frequent fits of anger and his 
violence. 

At the age of about thirteen I joined 
the Indian Club in Vienna—I was already 
keen on India and everything Indian, and 
I sought every opportunity of talking with 
Indian students. Naturally I was also 
much impressed by the Indian gods and 
goddesses and the pious wise men of India. 
My religious mentor got to hear of this, 
but instead of summoning me and discuss¬ 
ing it reasonably he reacted by doing his 
best to make my life a misery; and during 
religious instruction he would thunder 
angfrily against the “sinful, foolish, wicked 
heathen”, and praise to the skies the 
splendid work being done, at great risk 
and sacrifice, by the Catholic missionaries 
in India. 

The first time I really learned anything 
about India was in cheap adventure 
books; the sort of thing we hoys were not 
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allowed to read, and therefore read with 
avidity. There were bejewelled Maha¬ 
rajas, magic crystals, supernatural happen¬ 
ings and veiled ladies. My youthful fancy 
was greatly taken and that was the first 
time that I decided I would go to India. 
Somewhat later, when I was about eleven, 
I got hold of one of my mother’s books. 
It was a novel by Rabindranath Tagore 
about nineteenth century Bengal. 

Not long after that Uday Shankar and 
his company of musicians and dancers came 
to Vienna; and I sat in the front row of 
the Konzerthaussaal. This was the first 
time I saw Shiva and Parvati, Radha and 
Krishna, and heard Krishna’s flute. Those 
performances were undoubtedly among rhe 
first impulses which sent me on my way. 

When we were still quite young Hans, 
my brother, and I started to learn 
English. We neither of us learned very 
much, but perhaps in my case the basis 
of a good articulation was laid. Uday 
Shankar’s visit brought me back to English 
and I decided to learn it again—properly 
this time—but from an Indian. 'I'hcrc 
were quite a lot of Indians in Vienna, and 
Uday Shankar’s evenings brought them 
into the concert hall in masses, so that 
it was not difficult to find one. I got to 
know a young student from South India 
named Balakrishna Sarraa who was in 
Vienna studying chemistry, and I per¬ 
suaded him to teach me. I plunged into 
my new task enthusiastically, and within 
three months we were reading Dickens, 
and three months later Shakespeare. I 
made no attempt to learn any Indian lan¬ 
guage from him, because his mother 
tongue was Telcgu and not Hindi, and I 
already knew from my first tentative 
studies of India that Hindi would be the 
most important language for me. 

Balakrishna was not very impressed by 
my enthusiasm for classical, Hinduist 
India, and in him I met for the first time 
a type which is very common amongst 
Indians who have had a Western educa¬ 
tion: he was what is called forward-look¬ 
ing; he wanted to see India playing her 
part in the technical and scientific world; 
and, what was more, he wanted non- 
Indians to regard her in that light too. 
Indians of Balakrishna’s type find the 
natural admiration and respect of Occi¬ 
dental lovers of India for her religious, 
aesthetic and philosophical traditions 
rather embarrassing, and they do not as 
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yet share the misgiving of the non-technical 
Westerner towards scientific achievement^ 
and scientific progress. But you can also 
meet the other extreme among Indians 
with a Western education, the type which 
contemptuously, dismisses all culture other 
than Indian and regards India as the one 
source of human cultural inspiration. 

After some hesitation Balakrishna agreed 
to take me to the Indian Club, which was 
styled the Hindustan Academical Associa¬ 
tion and had been founded by two famous 
Indians. One was Vitthalbhai Patel. The 
other was the Indian national hero 
Subhas Cfiandra Bose. 

I was thirteen years old when I became 
a member of the club—its youngest, and 
its most enthusiastic. The Indian men 
and women I got to know took to me and 
I served them as a willing and unpaid 
guide and interpreter. I spent all my free 
time there, and in particular I was keenly 
interested in what the club had to offer 
me philologically and religiously—although 
I was about the only one inlcrcsied in 
these aspects of the scene. 

The young Indian students of medicine 
had to learn German very quickly as with¬ 
out it they could not study, but the inten¬ 
sive courses held at the University were 
not suited to everyone, and thev cost 
money. I therefore seized the opportunity 
to teach them German, and in feturn they 
taught me Indian languages. I slatted to 
learn four simultaneously: classical San¬ 
skrit from a young pandit who was study¬ 
ing Occidental music; Hindi from a doctor 
from Allahabad who was specialising in 
tuberculosis: Urdu from a Mohammedan 
Indian from Lahore who was studying 
medicine; and Bengali from a delightful 
young Indian lady from Calcutta who was 
studying music. 

A birthday celebration for Mahatma 
Gandhi was held on October 2nd, 1937. A 
number of prominent people had been 
invited, including the Rector of Vienna 
University, and many famous doctors, 
since the Indians in Vienna were particu¬ 
larly associated with the medical profes¬ 
sion. Dr. Kesarbani, who taught me 
Sanskrit, was unavoidably absqpt in Rome, 
and before leaving he had delegated to me 
the honour of reading the second chapter 
of the Bhagavad Gita in Sanskrit, because 
there was no one amongst the Indian stu¬ 
dents who was sufficiently sure of his 
Sanskrit to undertake it. So I stood on a 
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dais in the Hotel de France and read out 
t^e old text in dear Sanskrit. And it went 
off veij well. Unknown to me, my Latin 
and Greek professor at the Academic 
tiymnasium was in the audience, and the 
next day the school was full of it and there 
were even notices in the Neue Freie Presse 
and the Tagblatt, the leading newspapers 
in Vienna. That was the moment when 
[ decided to become an Indologist. I was 
lourtcen years old. 

Somehow I managed to obtain permis- 
■»iori from Professor Frauwallner to sit in 
on his Indological and Sanskrit classes at 
ihc Oriental Institute of the Vienna Uni¬ 
versity. 

The Nazi period had now opened at 
school and life was more difficult than ever, 
f was no longer troubled with religious iii- 
siruction, since with the advent of the 
Nazis it had become facultative, and hardly 
anyone took it; but as against that there 
was a “Germ. Lit.” taken by the Rector 
liimself, and what Germ. Lit. it was! 
“The speeches of the Fuhrer Adolf Hitler 
are the culminating genius of the German 
language.” But at least I managed to 
doflgc the Hiller Youth. 

With both teachings, the Nazi and the 
Catholic, I experienced the same thing: 
the prohibition of interest on the one 
hand, and the imposition of interest on 
the other. The Nazis did not want me to 
learn Sanskrit and go to the opera; the 
Catholics did not want me to learn San¬ 
skrit and go to the opera. In each case 
the reason was the same: they did not 
want me to escape from their sole source 
of grace. 

From what has already been said the 
reader will have some idea of the atmos¬ 
phere in which my final falling away be¬ 
came inevitable. It would have been a 
sin for me to remain a Christian—and sin 
to my mind is of one kind only: the sin 
against the spirit, or, intellectual dis¬ 
honesty: a compromise with what reason 
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recc^nises as correct and what emotion re¬ 
jects as false. 

On my sixteenth birthday^ April 20th 
1939, which was also Hitler's birthday and 
therefore a school holiday, I performed 
two ritual acts in the Indian Club. The 
one was before the rather sentimentalised 
oleographs of the Indian nationalist leaders 
which hung on the walls. Before them I 
swore that I would fight for India's free¬ 
dom. It was 8 a.m. and I was alone in 
the club. At eleven o’clock Bhai Sachid- 
anand arrived. He was a Hindu preacher 
who happened to be travelling around 
Europe at the time making propaganda on 
behalf of bis beliefs. Unfortunately this 
type of Hindu has increased in numbers 
in recent years. A few days previously I 
had asked him to accept me into Hinduism. 
According to ninety per cent of orthodox 
Hindu opinion, anything of this sort is 
impossible—you have to be born a Hindu. 
However, according to the sect to which 
Bhai Sachidanand belonged, anyone could 
become a Hindu who was prepared to rec¬ 
ognise the authority of the Veda, and 
ceremoniously take into himself “The Five 
Things of the Cow”, namely milk, butter¬ 
milk, butter, urine and dung—the last two 
incidentally in a very diluted form. At the 
same time you must solemnly renounce 
“The Sixth Thing of the Cow”, namely its 
flesh, and take a vow never to eat it. I 
was given the Hindu name of Ramchan- 
dra, later often shortened to Chandra. 
Bhai Sachidanand chose this name because 
I had demonstrated my knowledge and my 
great love of the deeds of the hero god 
Rama. 

I did not formally leave the Catholic 
Church at the time—too many others were 
doing it for reasons I didn’t approve—and 
I did so only in 1947 when I was released 
from the Indian Legion and returned to 
Vienna and there was no longer a Hitler 
to embarrass me. 
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In hundreds of small and large temples 
throughout India, but particularly in the 
eastern provinces, and, above all, in Cal¬ 
cutta, you sec pictures, statues, or some 
kind of ciligy of a man in glasses, and often 
in uniform. In at least half-a-dozen places 
I have seen his figure in small shrines— 
in the same uniform with an elephant’s- 
head. I'liis is the head of the God of All 
I’hings Favourable, Ganesh, the son of 
Shiva and Parvaii. The man thus identi¬ 
fied with Ganesh is Subhas Chandra Bose. 

He was born in a well-known and highly- 
respected Bengali family and brought up 
to enter the Civil Service. Sent to Eng¬ 
land, he passed the Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion with marks that laid open for him 
the highest ranks of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice. But Bose created a sensation by 
returning his diploma and Joining the 
Indian Congress Movement instead. It 
soon became clear that he was made of 
very different stuff from most of the other 
leaders of the Indian Congress movement, 
who came, like himself, from well-to-do 
families. Bose was an extreme radical and 
before long the breach between him and 
the Mahatma and the other moderate Con¬ 
fess leaders became final. But his ardour 
fired the enthusiasm of young nationalists 
throughout India, and on a number of 
occasion;—long before the day of libera¬ 
tion dawned for India—it looked as though 
he would seize the undisputed leadership 
of the Indian nationalist movement; in¬ 
deed, it was only the great personal 
influence of the Mahatma himself which 
succeeded in preventing this. Bose 
founded his own political group of young 
radical nationalists, the so-called Forward 
Bloc, and he and his party sympathised 
with every radical movement in Europe— 
with Communist and Nazis alike. 

Not unnaturally Bose soon found him¬ 
self in prison, and as his health suffered 
in consequence, the British authorities 
allowed him to go to Europe to recuperate. 
On his return to India, he was immediately 
re-arrested. It was whilst he was in 
Vienna in 1933 that he founded the Indian 


Club there—and he also met a young 
Viennese girl named Mirai Schenkl, who 
stood loyally by him and helped him in 
the production of his only book, India’s 
Struggle for Freedom. They married to¬ 
wards the end of the war, and she still lives 
in Vienna with her daughter Anita. 

In 1942 the Indian nationalist leaders 
launched the "Quit India!” movement, 
and all of them were put into jail, includ¬ 
ing Bose. Then one day it was reported 
that he had escaped. He had not been in 
prison but under a sort of house arrest, 
owing to his poor state of health. The 
next report was that he was dead, and this 
was accepted as a fact both by the British 
authorities and by the other imprisoned 
natfonalist leaders, including the Mahatma 
himself. Incidentally, the report also 
appeared in the Nazi Voelkischer Beo- 
bach ter. 

One day towards the end of the year 
I received a mysterious telegram asking me 
to report as soon as possible to O. Mazzotta, 
7, Sophien Strasse, Berlin. I did not know 
what to make of it, and tlie name WM 
completely unknown to me. However, 
about an hour later Doctor Raghulal, an 
Indian doctor at the Vienna General Hov 
pital, rang me up and told me he was 
going to Berlin: it appeared that he had 
received a similar telegram but even more 
urgent. In the end, in the company of a 
young Eurasian whose mother was a 
Viennese, and who had also received a 
telegram, we set off for Berlin, and we re¬ 
ported to the Sophien Strasse as requested. 
When the doors were opened, we stood 
before the man we had ml believed dead 
—Subhas Chandra Bose. 

How Bose got from the house in Elgin 
Road to Berlin is likely to remain a 
mystery. He often promised to tell us 
"after the final victory”, which was an ex¬ 
pression we were familiar .^ith from else* 
where, but he never had the opportunity. 
But roughly speaking it must have been 
somewhat as follows: Whilst under aixest 
Bose let his beard grow; then, di^uised 
as a Moslem traveller, he escaped from 
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Calcutta and with the help of friends 
poached Kabul. He made his way to 
Berlin, \yhere he got in touch with Hitler, 
and presumably the whole Nazi hierarchy. 
They quartered him in the Sophien Strasse 
—with diplomatic status. Mimi Schenkl 
was now called from Vienna to be Bose’s 
secretary. 

He established the Free India Com¬ 
mittee in the Liechtensteinallee,' and most 
of those Indians who happened to be in 
Germany and Austria at the outbreak of 
the war, or in the territories subsequently 
occupied by the Germans, rallied to him. 
His aim was to set up both civilian propa¬ 
ganda apparatus and a military fighting 
body. Azad Hind Radio operated from 
the Reich’s Sport Arena, broadcasting its 
programme on short-wave to India and 
Southeast Asia in English and in all 
Indian languages. Bose had Indians from 
all parts of India on his staff, and there 
is no doubt that this part of his plan met 
with a good deal of success, pa.rticularly 
amongst the Indian troops under British 
command. One broadcasting station was 
supposed to be located in the Northwest 
Province, now Pakistan. Faked instruc¬ 
tions were broadcast, including phoney 
messages referring to the alleged dropping 
of parachutists; and this activity un¬ 
doubtedly caused the British one or two 
headaches, and flung the administration 
into confusion. 

Bose remained in Germany until the 
beginning of 1943, and we do not know 
exactly how his relationship to Hitler 
developed towards the end of his stay. 

The members of the Legion did not 
know that Netaji had left Germany, 
though some months after his departure 
we did hear that he was in Singapore, 
which was by that time occupied by the 
Japanese, and that he was on his way to 
Tokyo. He had set out in a German sub¬ 
marine in the company of two officers of 
the Legion. Off the Cape of Good Hope 
he had been transferred with them to a 
Japanese submarine, in which he con¬ 
tinued his journey to Singapore. Now 
millions of Indians have lived in South¬ 
east Asia for many generations. Some of 
them occupied high positions in the 
Burmese and Mtuayan civil services. 
Indian businessmen controlled trade and 
export in Indo-Chiihi, Malaya, and in 
Singapore and Hong Kon^. Oth^r Indians 
wene just rickshaw cooues and suchlike 
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lowly workers in all these and many neigh¬ 
bouring countries. 

It tVas amongst these people that Bose 
very quickly found the following he needed 
as a national hero. He was a consumate 
demagogue, and he knew how to sway 
masses and make them subject to his will. 
The Japanese High Command showed a 
very much greater understanding and 
sympathy for Bose’s efforts than the Ger¬ 
man High Command had ever done; for 
one thing the Japanese were very keen on 
mobilising allies for their particular war 
in Southeast Asia. 

In less than a year an Indian National 
* Army was raised. Formally it was on a 
basis of equality with the Japanese forces, 
but actually its tactical status was not 
much different from that of the Indian 
Legion in Germany. The exact strength 
of this Indian National Army is not known 
even today, but I do know that it consisted 
of at least two fully equipped divisions, a 
tremendous difference to the 3,000 men of 
the Legion in Germany. The Indian 
Legion in Germany wore the uniform of 
the German Afrika Korps with a shield¬ 
shaped flash on the right arm showing a 
tiger about to spring, against a background 
of saffron, white and green, surmounted by 
the words “Free India’’. The men of the 
Indian National Army wore a uniform of 
their own, different from either the 
Japanese or the German army uniforms. 
Whereas the men of the Legion in Ger¬ 
many were not generally fighting soldiers, 
there were quite a number of such men 
in the Indian National Army in East Asia; 
there were both officers and men who had 
served under the British flag, including 
field officers and even one or two Genertu 
Staff officers. However, the bulk of the 
recruits came from the local populations of 
the Southeast Asian countries which were 
all at that time occupied by the Japanese. 

It was during the two and a half years 
from his arrival in Singapore on board a 
Japanese submarine up to the dropping of 
the atom bombs on Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki that Bo.se became a national hero. 
But Bose was not honoured only by 
Indians, but by all those Asiatics who came 
into contact with him. For example, 
speaking to thousands of Indians and 
Siamese, the Siamese Premier Pibul Song- 
ram once declared: “If there is a man today • 
who is like Buddha and worthy of emula¬ 
tion for all time, a full human being, a 
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complete teacher, jt is Nctaji Bose." 

Bose’s mysterious disappearance heighten¬ 
ed the charismatic etfeci of his personal 
image. Official reports contradict each 
other as much as the populai mythological 
legends. The plane in whicii he was living 
from Saigon to formosa, a Japanese 
machine, is said to have crashed and burst 
into Hatiics, and he is said to have died of 
his burns. This sober and banal account 
naturally does nut satisfy the Indian senti¬ 
ment, and you can constantly hear both in 
India and Soniheasl Asia that in reality 
Bose is living somew'heie in retirement 
until the time is lipe fur him to reappear. 
He is said to be living as an ascetic in the 
Himalayas—or in China, or Russia. . . . 


I was called up in February I O'! .‘I, and 
hoped that on account of my special 
knowledge 1 should be seconded to the 
Intlian Legion. 

Philologically speaking, the time I spent 
in the Legion was of enormous importance 
to me, for I was not yet twenty and my 
articulation had not yet had time to become 
too rigid. On top of my very thorough 
theoretical knowledge, gained from my 
studies and from my period of appientkc- 
ship in the Indian Club in Vienna, the 
unique opportunity now came of constant¬ 
ly liearing Indian languages spoken and 
constantly using them myself. My one 
ambition was to be regarded by my Indian 
comrades as a fellow Indian. Thev knew 
me only as ‘‘Ramchandra’’, and although 
they, of course, also knew that racially I 
belonged to Europe, they gradually began 
to regard me as one of themselves. 

Apart from myself there were three other 
non-Indians in the Legion who had a good 
knowledge of Urdu or Hindi: Father 
Bannert, a leading Oriental philologist and 
language teacher, who is now a professor 
at the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Vienna, and the author of an Urdu 
grammar; Thicmc, Professor of Indology 
at the University of Leipzig, who is now 
at Yale University teaching .Sanskrit and 
Indology; and, finally, a young German 
student who had learned Urdu in an inter¬ 
preters’ course. Professors Banner! and 
Thieme were, of course, much greater 
schol-rs than I was at the age of twenty, 
and they certainly had a much greater 
vocabulary of Urdu and Hindi words than 
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I had, but nevertheless they were regarded 
by the Indian soldiers as anything bud 
‘‘German professors”, whereas from the 
beginning 1 was addressed, and regarded as 
"bhai safiib" and a' companion in arms. 
Unfortunately, the German commandant 
did not regard this relationship favpurably, 
and in consequence there was friction. At 
the same time there were some Indians 
who regarded me with suspicion and 
thought 1 was proliably up to no good. 

Practically my last act as a member of 
the Legion, I set up a Hindu temple. 
F.vcry Saturday night, in an empty room 
made available for the purpose, the vessels 
and the images were set up: the latter were 
fabricated out of the paper in which the 
Indian Red Cross wrapped its gifts of rice 
and tea—the members of the Legion were 
given Indian Red Cross packages intended 
for Indian prisoners of war. With- the 
assistance of two pious comrades I prepared 
the prasad with potato flour paste, bread 
dough and a little milk and sugar. At 
about tliree o’clock in the morning the 
Hindu soldiers began to come into the 
room and sit on the llocir. I read to them 
tint of the Puranas and Bhagavad Gita, and 
then preached a sermon, whilst Corporal 
Ilardyal Singh from Rohtak read out the 
Hindi Ramayana of Tulsi Das. 

You may perhaps find it odd that I 
became the purohit, or pi<c.st of the 
Legion, but the reason for this was 
very simple: there was no one else who 
knew Sanskrit; the Hindu legionaries did 
not have much of a scholastic backgiound. 

It was at this time that 1 determined to 
become a Hindu monk. 


With the signing of the Armistice, the 
Legion was disbanded. And then finally 
I was released for good and all. I arrived 
in Vienna on January 27, 1947. I went 
to the University and put down my name 
for Indology again and philosophy as well. 
I also wrote five letters to India to friends 
I had made in the Indian Club who were 
now well on their way to high honour and 
position as the British were preparing to 
pull out. I also wrote in Sanskrit to three 
monastic orders and asked for admission, 
stating my background and my purpose. 

I spent almost two years in Europe after 
the war before I finally left for good. I 
left on Christmas Day. 
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On January 30th 1949, I set foot for the 
hiM time on Indian soil. 

Alrei three days in Bombay I went by 
local train to Khar, to the ashratn of the 
Ramakrishna Order, and there I ex¬ 
perienced my first monastic retreat—three 
iiicmoralrle days. 

The Ramakrishna Mission is a modem 
Hindu Order, consisting of fully ordaineef 
monks and novices. It has 138 centres, 86 
of them in India; about a score in other 
Asiatic countries and in Africa. There is 
a tenire in Paris, and another in London. 
In the United States there are about a 
dozen centres. 

It was the Ramakrishna Order with 
which 1 first corresponded from Europe. I 
hoped that I would find w'hai'I sought in 
the Order. In fact it took me two years 
to discover that this was not to be so. 
This may be the first occasion on which 
the Ramakrishna Order is criticised from 
inside knowledge in an Occidental style. 
Let me say at once that there is nothing 
to be said against this famous Ortler in 
any banal#moral or moralising Fashion. It 
is, incidentally, the only Order amongst 
the Indian monastic institutions which 
enjoys the full confidence of the Indian 
Government, primarily on account of its 
Samaritan mission, in which the Rama¬ 
krishna Order stands alone. It has found¬ 
ed schools, colleges and other educational 
institutions; it runs excellent hospitals, 
maternity homes and creches, and in times 
of trouble, such as floods and famine, it is 
always on the spot to succour the victims. 
All those things, which a modern Welfare 
State provides for its citizens, are provided 
most admirably by the Ramakrishna Order. 
It is the institutional embodiment of active 
and responsible citizenship. Its monas¬ 
teries are clean and well-run, and its disci- 
line is exemplary. All these things are 
eyond dispute; its members are not 
accused directly or indirectly, of misusing 
the ochre robe #a8 a cloak for gluttony or 
sensuality; which, be it noted, is more than 
can he said in modem India about monks 
in general. 

. Generally speaking the parable of the 


Good Samaritan plays no very great role 
in Hinduism, and in.this re.spcct the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission has certainly introduced a 
new facioi into Indian religious life, per¬ 
haps under Western influence in general 
and Christian influence in particular. But 
it was Swami Vivekananda, the best known 
meml)ei of the Order, and not Ramakrishna 
himself who set this new ideal before the 
Order. All forms of quietism were foreign 
to his character, though quietism is much 
more typical of orthodox Indian monach- 
ism than social and charitable service.' 
Vivekananda and his followers justify their 
attitude from the Bhagavad Gita, in which 
Krishna calls on Arjuna to be active. 
Olliers have appealed in the same way to 
this sacred liook—those who fought and 
W’orked for Indian independence for 
example, and Tilak and Gandhi in parti-' 
cular. 

The monks and its lay followers are not, 
genet ally speaking, great scholars, but they 
are very much better educated than the 
average Hindu. In addition they are all 
staunch nationalists, and they believe with, 
Vivekananda that, whilst the West can 
teach the world .scientific technique, only 
India can teach it ethics. They also believe 
that ail religions ultimately leach the same^ 
and that a man can find spiritual salvation 
in serving his people. In fact this outlook 
is very typical of modern India, but 
although it is attractive, it still does not 
satisfy everyone. It did not satisfy me for 
long. The fact is that Ramakrishna— 
certainly quite unconsciously—and Viveka¬ 
nanda after him. not too consciously eithcTj 
have sown seed which have produced much 
good fruit and a big crop of weeds as well. 
Modern India is suffering from it today, 
though it will not admit it, indignantly 
denying the charge through the mouths of 
its foremost representatives. The rejection 
of that humanistically-directed, theoretical, 
speculative knowledge for its own .sake, to 
which India has always given the highest 
place in the human hierarchy from the 
earliest Vedic times down to the beginning 
of our own century, has become the officii 
attitude of India in our day, canonised by 
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GanShi’s teachings and tiiimpeted to all the wife of the Faramahamsa, and one of Swami 
four corners of the earth by Gandhi’s Vivekananda. The arti which was com- 
world-improving political and ideological posed by Vivekananda in completely 
followers. sanskritised Bengali is very impressive and 

And the germ of it all is to be found in beautiful. The smell of incense and 
Ramakrishna's words: "suddha pandityate sandalwood became stronger, whilst the 
ki ha’be’'~“viihzt is the use of mere erudi- striking of gongs and the ringing of bells 
tion?” Since the days of Ramakrishna this made a not particularly harmonious but 
has conic to mean; knowledge for its own nevertheless musical sound which rose in a 
sake, not coupled with piety and pious crescendo and ended in a final crashing 
meditation. accord. Whenever the arti is performed it 

My own answer to Ramakrishna’s produces an almost narcotic effect, border- 
magnvm dictum —“What is the use of ing on the magical; an effect probably due 
mere erudition?”—is the counter-qticstion: to the combination of very intense visual, 

“What is the use of nothing at all?” For accoustic and olfactory stimuli, 
pious meditation is attained by very few ‘ Before the end of the week the portly 
people, and in Ramakrishna’s sense by little Abbot sent me off with his blessing 
hardly anyone, to the big Mission House of the Order in 

My answer, which I began to formulate Calcutta, 
very soon after my enliy into the Rama- 
krishna Order, was the beginning of my 

abandonment of Ramakrishna and Viveka- The sun was going down behind the 
nanda. River Hooghly when the train steamed 

slowly into the great hall of Howrah 
Station, The two sons of Sarat Chandra 
In Khar I was received at the door of Bose, the elder brother of Netaji. were 
the Mission House by a portly Bengali, I there to meet me, I stayed as a guest in 
was, of course, expected. The Abbot was their beautiful house in Woodburn Park 
a short, fat and rather ordinary-looking in Calcutta, There was something sym- 
inan, also a Bengali, and perhaps fifty-five bolic about it for me because it was the 
years old. He looked at me rather sternly last house in which Ramachandra, alias 
and then demanded somewhat reproach- Leopold Fischer, was to stay; from there he 
fully how it was that I had not arrived went out into homelessness. Tfie follow- 
three days earlier as arranged. ing morning, after having been treated 

At first he spoke English, but then he most hospitably, I went off to the monas- 
used slow and badly intoned Hindi, setting tery in which I was to be received into the 
out my duties. As I was to study only Order. It is called the Advaita Ashrama, 
three days with liim and then go on to the and it lies in the centre of the city. It 
big monastery near Calcutta I should con- is also the editorial and publishing centre 
sidcr myself an onlooker as far as discipline of the Order. The Abbot was Swami 
here was concerned, and for the rest I Yogeshwarananda, a sejnior monk from 
should follow my own devices—except that South India, and an M.A. of Madras Uni- 
I must be present at the arti evening ser- versity, highly skilled in Sanskrit, English 
vice. and theology. For the next two years he 

A senior swami conducted the formal was to be my immediate superior, 
ceremony, performing the censing, the The Abbot presented me to all the 
offering of food, the prayers and the appro- brothers; two of them were young, intelli* 
priate finger movements (mudras); and gent Bengali novices, and three were fully- 
finally came the arti, the concluding hymn ordained monks. All of them made a good 
in which the whole congregation joins, impression on me. We ate an excellent 
whilst the master of ceremonies revolves a meal, and then the Abbot told me to be 
five fold oil lamp clockwise round the idol, present at the evening reading, for which 
which in this case, as in all the temples of the monks assembled in the bakony room, 
the Order, W'as an effigy of Ramakrishna There were readings from the conversations 
Faramahamsa himself. By the side of his of Ramakrishna; first of all in Ben^li, 
picture, a large photograph, were smaller which I understood at that time mainly 
pictures of the Sarada, the “Holy Mother" through my knowledge of Sanskrit and- 
as she is called in the Order, namely the Hindi. The Abbot then handed, me an 
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English translation and asked me to read first set my nerves on edge, then it cih- 
t it aloud. This I did with deli|;ht, and barr^ssed me, and finally it drove me out 
although I was still wearing European of the Order of Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
clothes I took a full part in the proceed- nanda into an older, unreformed and not 
ings. The next morning I was to be shorn progressive, but intellectually far less preju- 
and to receive at last the garb of the novice, diced monastic tradition. 

It did not take me long to realise that Swami Vandanananda, who was at that 
I was now in a very active and highly effi- time in charge of the Book and Publica- 
cient house, with regular hours for edit- tion Department of the Order, and who 
orial work, the sale of books and so on. is now assistant to the famous Swami Pra- 
Every monk has his own particular tasks bhavananda in the Ramakrishna Vedanta 
to perform. The work was the same as it Centre in Hollywood, performed the main 
might have been elsewhere in a more physical initiatory act: the shaving of the 
secular publishing house, but, as the older head. Afterwards I took a bath, and then 
monks taught me, the spirit behind it was. I was given two new lengths of cotton and 
different. Secular publishers, editors and a tailor came specially to measure me for 
booksellers work to achieve a certain object, my kurta. 

but here the monks worked for the sake As soon as I arrived in Calcutta I had 
of Thakur and without relation to the been told that I should stay there only for 
fruits of their labour. After a year or two a few months; ray training proper was to 
here the monks would be transferred to take place in a monastery in the Hima- 
quite different work elsewhere, perhaps layas, and Swami Yogeshwarananda him- 
nursing the sick, helping at refugee camps, self was to accompany me into the moun- 
or succouring the victims of , .flood and tains. The Abbot of the Advaita monas- 
famine. tery always .spends six months in Calcutta, 

Within three days I had settled down into in the cool of the year, and six months in 
the routine and discipline of the publish- the Himalayas, in the hot period. 1 there- 
ing centre of the Ramakrishna Order, fore made systematic use of the time I still 
Every evening I went out for a two-hour had to spend in Calcutta, since once I 
walk, and during these walks I quartered started my training in the Himalayas, it 
the whole town. At first I was always was unlikely that I would see the plains 
accompanied by Brahmachari Sudhir, or again for quite a long time, and certainly 
“Very Wistf One”. No doubt he had been not Calcutta. Till my departure, there was 
instructed to go with me for fear that I plenty of opportunity to study the urban 
would lose myself in the confusion of life of the monks, 
streets, and the still greater confusion of 
sins, which Calcutta affords. After a few 

days, to my relief, he came with me no You can get by bus from Howrah Bridge 
longer, went off on his own, or just stayed to the headquarters of the Ramakrishna 
behind. He had probably convinced the Order in Belurmath in just under half an 
worthy Abbot that I was really in no dan- hour. It is the centre of a community of 
ger of getting lost in either sense. How- monks which unites the traditional and the 
ever, in the “Very Wise One” I met, for modern India in a way never done before, 
the first time, a modern educated young and there is an impressive relationship be- 
monk who was at the same time devoted tween the community and the outside and 
to the old traditions with a good deal of importunate world. A layman can have a 
feeling and a certain dogmatic toughness. guru, and he picks himself out one from 
Now Novice Sudhir hadL fallen into one amongst the many monks and holy men 
serious error, which he shared with all the available, choosing one who suits his own 
other monks and lay followers of his Order: character, which he now h^es to perfect 
he was perfectly certain that all the pro- with the aid of his guru. Tne guru gives 
blems of space and time had now been him a secret mantra, a formula which the 
finally solved in the teachings of Rama- pupil will repeat a million times in the 
krishna and ViVekananda, and all that course of the years, and at the same time 
anyone had to do was to follow them con- he will meditate on the Godhead in the, 
sdentiottsly. Such an attitude^ is typical form evoked by his mantra, which is the 
of all; converts in . all countries'4ind at all key to that aspect of the Godhead which 
times./. This unaitical, naive certainty rs chosen; the aim being to win emancipa- 
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tion from the chains of life and rebirth. 

According to the rules of the Raiua- 
krishna Order only the President, i.e. the 
Abbot General, of the Order may perform 
this mantra initiation, technically known as 
the diksa. Tlic reigning Abbot General 
will now initiate the man as his father was 
initiated. There is no compulsion, and no 
indoctrination Itoni father to son: the 
spirit of the thing is passed on, and the 
son voluntarily seeks the initiation. 
People who receive tlie diksa from the same 
guru are then ‘‘Ournhhai-s’', or "Gvrublia- 
gini-s" for life; that is lo say guru-brothers 
or guru-sisteis, and a close bond exists be¬ 
tween them, whether they know each other 
personally or not. 

The family—as do all the hundreds of 
thousands of others who come out every 
year to lleliirmath—now greet the swarnis 
by touching their feet, and an amiable and 
pious conversation begins. But although 
pious, the conversation is not entirely de¬ 
voted to pious things, for the swarnis are 
shrewd, wordly-wisc and practical as well 
as being holy men. The family then makes 
a tour of the temple, always keeping the 
shrine on its right. This procedure, 
parikrama, the clockwise circutnanibulation 
IS a symbol of devotion not only in ftidia 
but throughout the whole of Buddhist 
Asia. When the circle is completed they 
enter the temple and pay their respects to 
the particular Godhead enthroned tlicre; in 
this ca.se it is Ramakrishna Paramahanisa, 
who represents an incarnation of the God¬ 
head to all true believers, something which 
is canonically very easy to substantiate in 
a case like his. There is hardly a holy 
man in India who is not regarded by some 
religious group or other as an avatar, an 
incarnation. The obeisance is not per¬ 
formed by full length prostration on the 
ground, as is the case in Southern India, 
but by kneeling down on both knees and 
touching the temple floor with the fore¬ 
head in front of the cult object, whatever 
it may be, a swami, a holy man or an 
image. 

Apart from the monastic community, two 
worlds converge in this Ramakrishna 
temple at Belurraath, but almost without 
mutual contact. These are the worlds of 
the poor Hindu, the worker or peasant: and 
the world of the Calcutta middle class. 
Pea.sants and working people visit Belur in 
the same way as they visit any other holy 
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place, out of untutored piety handed down 
by their parents—and perhaps mingled ♦ 
with curiosity. The members of the Cal¬ 
cutta middle class visit Belur because 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, and parti¬ 
cularly the latter, signify a sort of middle- 
class apotheosis. The holy metj here 
belong to the parents’ generation; they 
come from the middle or lower middle class 
them.selvc.s, and they have awakened a 
tremendous renaissance of religious culture 
in India. Ail the direct pupils of the Mas¬ 
ter, the immediate colleagues of Viveka¬ 
nanda—with one exception only—behmged 
,to the middle class, went to middle-class 
schools and learned a certain amount of 
middle-class English; and in consequence 
the better situated citizen of Calcutta pro¬ 
jects his own traditional and spiritual idea 
of freedom on to the motiks, who have all 
grown up in his ow'it environment, but who 
have sttcceedod in emancipating themselves 
from worldly chains and obligations and 
in winning through to freedom. 

The great celebration in Belur is the 
anniversary of the birth of Ramakrishna, 
and it is kept up with tremendous en¬ 
thusiasm. 'I'housands of poor arc fed, and 
hundreds of thousands of visirots come to 
the temple. Loudspeakers set up in the 
grounds broadcast pious exhortations for 
twenty-four hours, including scrnions by 
swarnis themselves, and by specially chosen 
laymen: bhajans, are chanted. The bitth- 
day of Ramakrishna is solemnly celebrated 
w'herever there is a Ramakrishna Mission. 
As Ramakrishtra and Vivekananda were 
both eclectics, and because the hallmark of 
the Hindu renaissance is the belief in the 
essential oneness of all religions, speakers 
from all the available communities in 
India are included in the programme of 
the celebrations. In Indian Mission cen¬ 
tres you find Mohammedan Mullahs, 
Hindu monks and Brahmins. Jaina .scho¬ 
lars, and even Christians together on the 
same platform. In the United States a 
rabbi and one or two Christian pastors are 
always invited to take part but, of couise, 
only those who themselves believe in the 
oneness and equality of all religions—or 
those who at least do not positively deny it. 

In April Calcutta is so hot as to be 
positively unbearable even for the native 
Bengali. It was at this ritne that we bi^a|^ 
to prejpare for our journey to the Hitnii* 
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layas. The Secretary General of the Rama- 
^Lrishna Order, Swami Madhavananda, and 
the Abbot of the Advaiia Ashrania, Swami 
Yogeshwarananda, and I were to go to¬ 
gether. A score or so of Ramakrishna 
monks were assembled at the Howrah 
Station to see us off, and in particular to 
say farewell to the Secretary General of the 
Order, because after many years service in 
the highest administrative post of the 
Order, Swami Madhavanantia now pro¬ 
posed to retire to the mountain monastery 
to spend the rest of his life in meditation. 

My cell in the monastery was tolerablv 
wide, very neat, with a large takhta and 
the unexpected comfort of a woollen mat¬ 
tress on top of it, a writing-taljlc, a stool, 
and a little shelf for the basic literature a 
monk must have with him: the Rules of 
the Order, which is just a small booklet, 
the Words of Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nanda and of some other great monks of 
the Order, and of course the Upanishads 
and the Bhagavad Gila, plus any canonical 
text of which ilie individual monk or novice 
happens to be particularly fond. 

My first morning had the ring of re¬ 
gularity: the inmates assembled for their 
morning tea in the central hall, and then 
my rotund Brahmachari beckoned me to 
follow him. He showed me the monastery 
in daytime.* Along the walls there were 
bookshelves filled with numerous books of 
widely disparate merit. 

Apart from the books, there was the tea 
table, a typewriter on a little table, and 
an old, old H.M.V. gramophone. A dry- 
battery radio was a recent acquisition, and 
it ushered in many heated political discus¬ 
sions, commentaries based on the news 
broadcasts of All India Radio from Delhi 
or Lucknow, the closest station, or from 
Tashkent, farther away, but much more 
powerful. 

The dining hall was under the same roof, 
and it contained the orthodox pangat, a 
long, low table, with wooden boards as seats 
along the wall; the kitchen was outside this 
main complex, yet in the same building, 
as were also the two bath-celks. 

The smaller building opposite the main 
one is the Editor’s Office. The Advaita 
Ashrama is the publication centre of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, and the pious 

? eriodical Prabnddha Bharat a (Awakened 
ndia) is edited and published from here, 
the. l^tor-Swami’s office and cdl being 
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located in the smaller building, which also 
contains the post office. Although there is 
no dirfict rule against having private corres¬ 
pondence, there is some degree of reserve 
against it. The post office serves the 
editorial office. 

From the garden square between the two 
buildings, the bridle path to Lohaghat 
branches off to the third building of the 
Ashrama. the Hospital and Dispensary, and 
to the Guest House. The hospital was well 
run, and of course purely charitable. 
Medical and pharmaceutical firms in Cal¬ 
cutta and elsewhere donated drugs and 
^ instruments every year. 

The rotund Brahmachari told me my 
secular commitments: I would have to do 
some cleaning in the main building, a chore 
done by rote by the brahmacharis; I would 
have to rearrange the library and catalogue 
all its books, because that had not been 
done so far; I would have to help the 
Editor and the l’ubli.sher in theii office 
work, proofreading and so on, and I would 
have to do all the.se things in a spirit of 
dedication, for although they look worldly, 
the spirit of dedication renders them 
spiritual, on par with meditation, and with 
the study of the scriptures. So long as I 
stayed with the Advaita A.shrama, the 
Abbot was wholly in charge of my studies 
and of mv spiritual progress—yet this did 
not mean I could not also study subjects I 
felt personally interested in: the library 
was at the disposal of every inmate, and I 
could read and think at all hours when 
there were no other duties, holy or other¬ 
wise. I felt happy. The atmosphere was 
congenial. I was a regular novice now. I 
would stay at this Ashram for about four 
years, studying and meditating: then, I 
would be sent down to Belurmath to 
get my first ordination as a consecrated 
brahmachari, then I would come back for 
another four or five vears, whereafter I 
would obtain my final anointment as a 
•sannyasi in the Holy Order, again at Belur¬ 
math. This was the first and so far the last 
instance in mv life when I kept believing 
for over a month at a stretch that my course 
was settled for the next eight years. 


The monastic timetable begins around 
a A.\f. when the novices and monks rise, 
mentally greet the Guru with folded palms, 
and take their bath. 

Thus fresh and comfortable, the monk 
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returns to his cell and sits down crossle^ed 
on his asana. His main opus begins. The 
novices start with a period of less than ten 
minutes; about five minutes are added 
every month, and the span of concentration 
is lengthened very gradually. By the time 
a brahniachari obtains his full Sannyasa- 
ordination, he should be able to sit and 
meditate for three hours at a stretch. 

Around 7 a.m., the inmates assemble 
around the breakfast tabic in the main 
dining hall. This is another compromise 
with the modern world; there are no such 
tables in more orthodox cloisters and 
breakfast is taken in the pangat like any 
other meal, if indeed there is any break¬ 
fast at all. Many orders take only one 
solid meal a day, and for the Buddhists 
and Jains this is an important rule. The 
Buddhist monk is not supposed to take any 
solid food after midday. Here, however, 
culinary regulations are more sophisti¬ 
cated; there is excellent, hot, strong, sweet 
tea, and there is puffed rice, muli, a Bengali 
breakfast favourite, of which huge quanti¬ 
ties can be consumed without any negative 
effect on the system. The convention is 
that there should be no talking at break¬ 
fast, as it destroys the meditative atmos¬ 
phere which lingers for a few hours after 
the morning opus. However, there used to 
be some harmless small talk and none of 
the senior monks took it amiss. The news¬ 
papers are perused at this hour—they arc 
about five days old, for this is the time it 
takes the mail to come up from Calcutta. 
On Sundays (again a calendary compromise 
with the modern world) breakfast extends 
pleasantly over an hour, and the old 
H.M.V. gramophone is wound up to play 
Bengali bhajans. 

After breakfast the monks and novices 
get down to their various secular commit¬ 
ments for Thakur—cleaning, washing, 
supervising the kitchen and the store, tend¬ 
ing the gfardens and, for the more literate 
inmates, editorial work, which is, on the 
lower rungs, almost synonymous with 
proofreading. 

Around nine-thirty in the morning, the 
Abbot assembled the monks and novices in 
the main hall and, squatting on the floor, 
he gave us textual instruction. The Indian 
monastic tradition, which covers all the 
three indigenous religions, trains its 
scholars by a process of joint exegesis and 
homiletic. Here is the canonical text and 
commentators have explained, or tried to 
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explain, every word of the text; on their 
commentaries, subcommentaries were writ* 
ten, either by themselves, or by their 
disciples, or by later generations of scholars. 
And this process of constant commentary 
is kept alive in oral instruction in ail seats 
of Indian thought, monastic and l^y alike. 
Our Abbot read the canonical text—about 
a verse, at most—then its commentaries and 
suhcommeritaries, and then he added his 
own explanation as a sort of final com¬ 
mentary. 

During the first few months after my 
entrance, the morning text was from the 
Bhagavad Gita. I tried to play truant for 
a while, because I view this particular piece 
of scripture with much reserve. In the 
first place it has been too much popularised, 
too often translated, and hence too 
banal ised. 

However, there is no doubt that- the 
Bhagavad Gita is a masterpiece deserving 
literary attention; it is written in simple, 
elegant and beautiful slokas and it is the 
finest didactic text of the Mahabharata. It 
is written with enormous conviction, and 
I remember from my childhood days, when 
I first read it in Leopold von Schroeder’s 
good, albeit somewhat bombastic German 
translation, how contagious that conviction 
was. 

I tried to stay away from the Gita classes 
in the morning, but there were too many 
frowns—^so I did join after about a fort¬ 
night. My reserve about the text remained 
unaltered. I voiced my doubts. This is 
perfectly acceptable in the monastic tradi¬ 
tion—there is no gospel-truth to anything 
a teacher, however senior, may say to his 
flock; in fact, argument of this sort has beeii 
encouraged from ancient times. But Swami 
Yogeshvarananda, a veteran teaclier of the 
writ, rebutted all I said. It was here that 
I learned the stereotype method of rebuttal 
common to all teachers of religious doctrine 
in India. 

Lunch was served at twelve, and the 
monks and novices converged on the pan¬ 
gat. The same hymn is chanted as ^ace 
in all Ramakrishna monasteries. It is very 
beautiful, and it is Brom the Bhagavad 
Gita; "Brahman is the dedication. Brah¬ 
man is the sacrifiici^ food,'"‘the oblation 
which is that Brahman is poured into 
Brahman by means of Itself—in Brahman 
are to be resolved all the actions, as from 
Brahman they proceed.” 

Foqd at the Advaitat Ashrama was alymyl 
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delicious, wholesome and nourishing, 
sthough light. After lunch most of the 
monks sax for a while in the main hall for 
what I secretly styled the toothpicking- 
break; drowsiness was a permissible weak¬ 
ness at this juncture, and soon the monks 
and novices withdrew for about half an 
hour to their cells, lying down to relax. 
The Indian tradition is wise; you sleep 
fewer hours at night and add an hour at 
midday. Although there is no ordinance 
of any sort about it, this wonderful after¬ 
lunch siesta is almost a rule in all monastic 
institutions in India. It is a contemplative 
sort of siesta—the monk does not fade out 
into total slumber, but repeats his mantra 
in soporific silence. 

Around two, all the inmates of the 
Ashraraa converged on the main hall for 
the afternoon class, which is a thorough 
affair lasting two hours or more. This 
lesson was very much after my own heart. 
It formed the scholastic opus of the day. 
The Abbot, Swami Yogeshvarahanda re¬ 
presented the rare combination of the 
orthodox Sanskrit tradition of learning 
both text and commentary by rote, with 
the Occidental approach to the study of a 
classic through grammatical and syntactical 
analysis. The texts were the Upanishads. 

There was a voluntary tea-break around 
five, and then each monk or novice was 
left to himself. A brisk walk through the 
lovely forest was recommended and re¬ 
garded as a pleasant part of the sadhana. 

Around seven, everyone returned to the 
Ashram where he was supposed to sit on 
his bed again for an hour’s meditation. 
The "Moment of Brahman”—daybreak and 
sunset have been declared as the ideal time 
for meditation. Supper was eaten around 
eight-diirty—and all settled in the pangat 
again. There was the same invocation and 
light, lovely, nourishing food. 

After supper, all settled on the floor in 
the main hml for the last time. A reader 
was appointed, who read aloud some text 
of the Order’s own literature; the Gospel 
of Ramakrishna, the works and speeches of 
Vivekananda, the instructions ot Brahma- 
nanda. This reading was usually conduct¬ 
ed in English. 

4 

Swami Virajananda, "Kalikrishna Maha- 
raj", had been the President and Abbot 
General of the Ramakrishna Mission for 
manT years. in indifferent health 
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when I met him—no scholar, but a saintl)^ 
kind man, a bhakta in the most'ideal dO' 
fmition. His frame was small, he had a 
long beard—rather rare in the Rama- 
krishna Order. 1 did not see him on the 
first day; early next morning 1 was sum¬ 
moned to his presence, and was formally 
introduced. He spoke to me in Hindi, for 
though his English was excellent he 
obviously wanted to verify the grounds for 
the linguistic fame that preceded me. 
There was a tiger-skin in his room, a couch 
draped with the ochre cloth, and pictures 
of the Holy Mother, Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda. There was a soft smell of 
sandalwood incense, and the atmosphere 
was exactly what it should be in the abode 
of an exalted monk. 

The day and the night before diksa are 
usually spent in light prayer and medita¬ 
tion, and no cereals are eaten. On the 
day of the diksa itself, the novice fasts 
completely until after the initiation, and 
so does the guru, his health permitting. 

At the appointed hour, when the day 
came for my diksa, I was called into the 
Abbot General’s room, and a tray with 
fruit was placed in my hands; the daksina, 
which I should offer to him after the initia¬ 
tion was over. 

The moment was the consummation ct 
many years, but I was far less excited and 
felt less exalted when I entered his room 
than 1 had expected and hoped I should 
be. 

This was the gist of the diksa: a sacred 
formula, the mantra, is imparted to the 
disciple by the guru, and its methodical 
use in the ^ocess of meditation is then 
explained. This is done in camera—it is 
strictly a one-to-one relationship. Only the 
imparting of the mantra proper, however, 
is a charismatic act—the rest of the cere¬ 
mony is perfeedy practical though secret 
instruction. 

The mantra is secret, by deflnition; for 
although there are manuals by the dozen 
which contain all the mystic words and 
syllables used for initiation and for subse¬ 
quent practice, these are not mantras and 
hence not potent, unless they are imparted 
by the guru to the disciple. Without this 
process they are bare scriptural passages. 
The mantra loses its force the moment it 
is divulged to anyone, except through the 
process of diksa, when it has found its frui- • 
tion in the adept, when the disciple has 
become fit to be a gtmi in his tiim. Then 
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he must pass it on to a new disciple, or 
disciples ad inrinitum; this is the spiritual 
lineage of India, and all the three indi¬ 
genous religions share this functional 
dement in l)ut sligiiily rnudined forms 

1 prostrated hcfoie Swanii Virajanaiida— 
and now belonged to the fold. 

Two years passed almost unnoticeably. 
Nothing outside liis own mind really seems 
to mailer to the monk.; polilital strife, 
wai.s, all of it appears removed and the 
relation to tlie extra mural world is some¬ 
what like that of the cinemagoei to the 
events on the screen. 'I he novice’s 
sadhana is absorbing: it leaves .scant room 
for things and thoughts which do not 
direct!) pertain to it. The only clifTerence 
between individual monks practising 
sadhana in the monastic residence seems 
to lie in the degree to which each of them 
regards extrinsic things and thoughts to 
his sadhana—and there arc of course con¬ 
siderable differences. 

There is a Bengali custom to write letters 
or notes, short or long, to friends and rela¬ 
tives during Durga I’uja. I had written 
a number of yijaya letters in the two pre¬ 
ceding years, and this time I wrote a long 
one to our Abbot, .Swami Yogeshvarananda, 
who had gone to Calcutta for the cooler 
part of the year as is the custom with the 
Abbot of the Advaita Ashrama. On tlie 
day when he left, he hle.sscd us all jointly 
and singly, and he said to me, “Well, 
Ramachandra, pray to Thakur, lake the 
name of Thakur, think of Thakur, that 
is the best and only thing you can do." 
These words of farewell hacl lingered in 
my mind, as I felt there might have been 
a slight Sling in them. 

I had been voicing my feelings about the 
founder of the Order, and I had made it 
clear that I could onlv regard him as a 
teacher of spiritual practice, albeit one of 
the greate.si that had lived in our time. 
For this I thought I had Swarni Viveka- 
nancia’s sanction, for in a little booklet 
which is distrihiired among the novices and 
which serves as a kind of private mamial— 
it had been compiled by Vivekanatida 
when the Order was new—he had expressly 
stated that each monk and novice of the 
Order would be free to regard Rarnakrishna 
in whatever light he deemed (it; as an 
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avatar, as a great teacher, or an ordinary, 
saintly person. I chose the last of the 
three and made no secret of it. 1 was given 
an indirect hint once by a young Swami 
in Mayavati: “Though we are free to hold 
our individual views about Thakur, it is 
nevertheless understood that we^ as his 
spiritual children, see him in a very 
special light.” 1 came to feel, in due 
course, that the attitude toward Rama- 
krishna did matter a great deal, though this 
was not said, and that monks and novices 
who rcfu.sed to regard him “in a very 
special light” did not last in the Order. 
I rescnieti this very much, for it amounted 
to the assumption of a virtual scctari.inism. 

I wrote in a letter to Swami Yogeshvara- 
naiida, my Abbot, “When you left Maya¬ 
vati, Maharaj, you blessed me, telling me 
to pray to Thakur, to take the name of 
'i'hakiir, and to think of Thakur,. etc. 
Maharaj, if by Thakur you meant a para- 
phra.se of the imper.sonal, allpervading, 
iuelTablc Ab-solute, tlic Brahman that is 
everything, then I take your blessing as a 
reminder of my own worship: but if by 
"Thakur” you mean the little village-priest, 
the great Paramahamsa whose disciple 
Vivekananda founded this Order, then I 
am afraid I cannot fall in with you. And, 
Maharaj, I thought you knew this—I do not 
regard the Paramahamsa as an avatar, be- 
cau.se the notion of avatar dops not mean 
much to me, just as the word “father” had 
meant nothing to me when I decided to 
abandon Christianity; in fact I detested 
that word—likes and dislikes just cannot 
be imposed on a thinking mind.” I added 
the reference to the little pamphlet of 
Vivekananda, stressing that I did not see 
why my attitude should be objectionable, 
or not in accordance with Swamiji’s behest. 

Two weeks later, a peon brought a letter 
from the Abbot. The envelope was ad¬ 
dressed to "Mr. Ramachandra Leopold 
Fisher”, and I knew immediately that this 
meant dismissal, for otherwise it would 
simply have said “Brahmachari Ram- 
Chandra”. Yogeshvarananda’s letter was 
not very long. It said, “I have long 
noticed that you are not keeping up with 
our discipline. You have outgrown this 
Order: perhaps you will find greater free-, 
doin outside its fold. Make your own 
arrangements from now on—there is no 
need for hurry.” 
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Tlie Punjab Mail is one of the three fastest 
iruins in India. It took me to' Bt'naras 
C.aiill. in seven hours. I was now entirely 
on iny own, and 1 felt strong and ftcc. I 
iliought of Rainakrishna's advice: find a 
place to stay, in a new city, then put your 
l)ijndle there and with that burden off your 
mind, go sightseeing. His courtsel had 
been meant inetapliorically: first place 
sour mind in the divine resting-place then 
only go and enjoy whatever this world has 
to offer. But the aina/ing thing about the 
Indian teachers’ advice is that it usually 
works both ways—and I took it literally. 
1 deposited my bundle at a Dhararnshala. 

1 had darshan of Lord Visvanath, and 
then I walked back to the Ghat. • I knew 
what I was looking for: a sannyasi to give 
me sannyasa. 'Fhere were some sadhus 
sitting near the Chausatthi Temple wear¬ 
ing the robes of Oasanarni monks. I 
approached them, saluted and they 
beckoned me to sit down. I told them my 
story. They were silent when I had 
finished. T^icn the oldest among them 
said in an unexpectedly gentle tone, 
"Your effort is laudable, brother. I have 
not seen anything similar in ail mv life. 
But you are from across the ocean. I 
don’t think any Dasanaini would give you 
sannyasa. And if he did, most of us would 
not regard you as a sannyasi.” That was 
it. 1 bowed and walked away. 

The next two days were days of acute 
suspense and dismay. I must have con¬ 
tacted over a hundred monks and abbots 
in three dozen monastic establishments. All 
refused to give me sannyasa. 

One way was open, and T was about to 
decide to take it. At Hardvar and Hrishi- 
kesh formal sannyasa is easy to have: one 
can have it for a very modest sacrificial 
fee. or for rendering services to the monk 
who initiates you. , Many of the hundreds 
of thousands of folks wearing the ochre 
robe in India took their sannvasa this way, 
I presume, if they took it at all. 'For there 
is t^e possibility to be what is called a 


svatantrasadhu: one dons the ochre robe, 
takes a monastic name and sets out as a 
monk, or settles somewhere. Nobody asks 
a monk what he was before he became a 
monk—except perhaps city folks and 
college students. I could be a watanlra 
monk, with uo affiliations of any sort, and 
^lo need to vindicate my thoughts and 
actions to any formal superior. Among the 
svalanlra nionk.s, there aie hundreds of 
excellent, learned people. There are also 
thousands of rogues among ordained and 
established monks. I'here is no uniform 
control in the Hindu monastic realm. 

As I went to retire to my rest house late 
at night, 1 saw a small crowd of devotees 
sitting on the steps of the Harischandra 
Ghat listening to a man with a pleasant, 
high, and even voice. Me spoke in chaste 
Hindi, and the people around him were 
listening in rapt attention. I drew closer 
and saw a feeble, friendly old man in the 
ochre robe of the Dasanamis. He was dis¬ 
cussing Maya. When the men around him 
dispersed after the discourse, I remained 
where I was. He had noticed me earlier 
and now said, "So you have come to join 
the fold.” He .saw me in the novice’s 
clothes; he saw I was not from Benaras, 
and he saw me listening to his discourse. 
He was old and experienced, and he must 
have seen many who wanted to “join the 
fold.” 1 told him my problems, and re¬ 
counted in detail my experiences of the 
last two days, for he seemed to be in¬ 
terested. At the end of my narrative, I 
added, “Of course I know by now that you 
will not make me a sannyasi; that is why 
I am off to Hardvar to take it from any 
monk who will offer it to me, regardless 
of his own standing and his knowledge.” 

The old monk held up his hand, gestur¬ 
ing me to silence. I fell quiet immediately, 
for I saw he was thinking hard. He was 
fingering his rosary; I do not jtnow how 
long we sat in silence. After a long time 
he said, "I shall give you a trial, Brahma- 
chart. If it proves a failure, it is still a 
worthwhile risk. There is a passage in the 
saiptures which can be so interpreted at 
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to entitle a man like yOu to sannyasa. 
‘Whenever he renounces, he should set out.’ 
This injunction docs not necessarily refer 
to a Brahmin. I shall initiate you on the 
basis of this passage. I shall give you 
sannyasa on the day of the new moon, so 
you will have to wait for a week. Meet 
me tomorrow for bhiksa and bring some 
daksina. My name is Visvananda Bharati 
—you have only to ask for the Swamiji 
from Madras at the Hanuman Ghat.” 


The Swanii taught me the etiquette of 
the mendicant and asked me to remember 
that many would not accept me as a sanny- 
asi but as long as I could set up a criterion 
for myself from the scripture, “Having re¬ 
nounced the desire for wealth, for sons, the 
fear of social approbrium and the love of 
social approval, they .sally forth, begging 
their food.” This is the minimum crite¬ 
rion. So long as you feel you satisfy this 
criterion, you are a sannyasi. If you do 
not, you arc not a sannyasi even if you 
are born of a Nambuthiri father and a 
Nambuthiri mother. Now go and lie 
down, and be ready for midnight. 'J ry to 
sleep—for the Brahmachari will die to¬ 
night—it is your last sleep ... as a Brahma¬ 
chari,” he added with a smile. 

I woke up at a quarter before midnight. 
I took a quick bath downstairs and put on 
a clean langothi—the last white langothi 
I should wear. I had already dyed a set 
of robes with gerrua colour. I called a 
servant, asking him to find out from the 
Swamiji whether he wanted me to take the 
dyed cloth with me to the ghat. But the 
Swami had already left an hour earlier. I 
told the servant to take the cloth and to 
follow me at a distance. 

I did not quite know where to find the 
acharya; there were several monks about 
and several brahmacharis. I found out 
that about half a dozen novices were to 
take sannyasa here tonight. 

A tall swami approached me saying, 
“Hurry, Brahmachari Ramachandra, the 
acharya is w'aiting for you.” But when I 
came within sight of Swami Visvananda, he 
was redining in a niche in the Durga 
Temple, and said calmly, ‘‘Oh you have 
come fast. There is still half an hour. 
Go and worship the Devi. You have been 
fu.-’trytxjig to, this is the time.” Until that 
11 had not known that I wanted to 
Her. I went to her shrine on top 
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of the Manikarnika, and worshipped Her. 
As 1 rose to leave, Visvananda was standing 
at the temple entrance. ‘‘Follow me now,” 
he said. He walked swiftly towards the 
cremation ground and 1 followed him. 
The pyres are about five yards from the 
road that winds its way through the ghat— 
the slakes arc set on a platform that cannot 
be seen from the road, though it is visible 
from the river. We ascended the plat¬ 
form. There were three burning pyres: 
one of them almost extinct, two burning 
violently with a bright flame and vehement 
crackling sounds. The heat was intense, 
but I was only mentally aware of it—it 
did not seem to cause perspiration. The 
stench was powerful, but somehow my 
mind grouped it with the other external 
paraphernalia of the consco’ation. 

The moment Swami Visvananda appear¬ 
ed the dniiaxaris bowed low with folded 
palms and withdrew from the platform. 
It appeared as though they had been told 
that there was going to be a sannyasa cere¬ 
mony (hat night. There must be many 
throughout the year, although the time- 
honoured custom of bestowing sannyasa on 
an actual cremation ground is fast falling 
into disuse, as is the taking of sannyasa in 
general. I had asked the swami earlier 
whether the injunctions of the relevant 
texts were incumbent on every candidate. 
“They are and they are not,’* he had said. 
“Some take them literally, some interpret 
them. Some give sannyasa to brahma¬ 
charis on real cremation grounds. I always 
do especially when we are so fortunate as 
to have the Manikarnika at our doorstep. 
Some wander through the whole land 
begging their food, practising the text 
‘they set out, begging their food’ literally; 
others declare a well-built house, a fine 
mansion, or a temple to be the cremation 
ground, and beg their food in town for 
the rest of their lives—no one blames them. 
Why should they not?” Then, after a 
while, he had added, “You will have to 
make the choice yourself, Brahmachari 
Ramachandra. If you want me to give you 
sannyasa in this house, I shall, because I 
have decided that you should have it. And 
if thereafter you want to t^e your bhiksa 
here at Visvanath’s Darbar, then that will 
be your great pilgrimage. It is for you to 
decide.” 

I made my decision then and there.. | 
would have sannyasa on thg cremation 
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jrround proper, and I would beg my food tween the monk and the layman. The 
tlie roads, as had the mendicants of yore, layman too is Brahman, and so is aU that 
A mand^la had been drawn near the lives. The monk is Brahman too, but the 
antre of the platform in red and white monk is aware of it, the sannyasi is aware 
and of the prescribed form. I sat down of nothing else. Or at least, he should be 
and now I noticed that I was sitting in the aware of nothing else. I now threw off 
geometrical centre of an almost equilateral my white novice’s robe, and all the other 
Triangle formed by three pyres. Swami items of the neophyte wardrobe, and 
Visvarianda sat in front of me and did walked down the few steps into the 
at arriana with his left hand: the left hand Ganges. 

niles over rituals connected with sannyasa. As I emerged from Ganga's womb, Swami 
whereas the right hand functions on all Visvananda, who had followed me, gave me 
other occasions. He lit another fire from the ochre robe, which I donned immediate- 
sandalwood, placing it between himself and ly- "Victory to you, homeless buss, 
the mandala wherein I was sitting. He Victory, Master Agehananda Bharati, be 
handed me two handfuls of sesamum seed thou a light to the three worlds”—^he spoke 
and kept about the same amount. The loudly and distinctly. This then, was the 
chant began: tilanjuhomi sarasam sapistan name he had chosen for me—and he must 
gandhara mama citle remantu svaha . . . have known why. Bliss through homeless- 
(I offer this oblation of sesamum, with its ness, bliss that is homelessness, bliss where 
juice, with its ground particles, the well- there is no home—the Sanskrit compound 
scented ones, may they delight my mind, of the privative prefix z + geha + ananda 
s\aha. The bulls, wealth, gold, food and covers all of these meanings. 

<lrink to the Goddess of Wealth may they He then gave me the danda; I bowed to 
go. May these sesamum seeds, thi* black it, and flung it far into the river, saying, 
ones and the white ones, liberate me from “Keep this danda. Mother Ganga, for I 
all blemishes, may I be free from the debts have no more leisure for rules. The Sup- 
to the gods, manes, parents, the world . . . reme Swans are not bound by any rules, 
the five winds in me may be purified, so I the paramahamsas do not carry^ the rod of 
be the light, free from blemish, having re- rules and rites. They are free.” 
nounced. ... 1 am now beyond life and 
death, hunger and grief, satisfaction and 

dissatisfaction^) With twenty-three svahas. After a week, I went to take leave of 
the sesamum and the rest of the oblational Swami Visvananda Bharati. I told him I 
ingredients are thrown into the viraja- was going on the great pilgrimage through 
homa, the fire of final renunciation. Last- India. I said I wanted to be as "literal” 
ly the acharya cut off the sikha from my as he suggested and I asked him if he would 
head and threw it into the fire as the last suggest an approximate route. He 
gift. shrugged his shoulders with what seemed 

The swami asked me to stand up. I to me a mild annoyance, and then said, 
followed him to another, much smaller “I have told you already that this is up 
platform which I had not seen before, to you. What do I care? You arc a sann- 
Hcre was a small pyre of wood, not yet yasi like myself. You are on your own. 
alight. I was asked to lie on it. The What difference does it make where you 
swami approached with a firebrand and go?” But then he added as an aside, 
some live charcoal. He touched mv body "When I became a sannyasi, I was at Hard- 
seven places symbolically, the pyre was var; then I walked all the way down to the 
set on fire. Symbolically, I was now being Saradapitha in Mysore. I paid my respects 
cremated. As I stood up, I made my own to Narasimha Bharati. He did not even 
'‘bscquial rite, with the mantras which are ask where I had come from. He showed 
chanted by the living for the dead. I was no sign of interest when I hinted at the 
now dead, though the body lived. It signi- fact that I had walked fifteen hundred 
lies: when the sannyasi says "I”, he does miles to have his darshan—^liis face showed 
not mean his body, not his senses, not his no more acknowledgement than if I had 
*nind, not his intellect, "I” means the told him I had just walked over from 
cosmic spirit, the Brahman, and it is with Shimqga. I do not care where you go.” 
This that he henceforth identifies himself. I did not say another word nor did I 
This is ihe Only important diflterdnee be- ask for further advice. I decided, that I 
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would also walk to Sringeri, just as Visva- 
nanda had done. 

1 took a last bath at the Ghat of Ten 
Horse Sacrifices, offered taipanam to 
Mother Gaiiga, worshipped Lord Visva- 
nath at his GoWlen 'Icniple, partook of 
the prasad whicti the pric'it gave to me 
with his left hand: for this is the way 
food oblations are given to the sannyasi, 
in the same mannet as to tlic manes. For 
ritualistic pm poses the sannyasi is dead 
and his pattitipation in any ritual can be 
only that of a witness or else in the same 
hierarchy as the dead to w'hosc memory 
certain rituals are directed. When a 
sannyasi enters a temple, he blesses the 
idol, because as one who has shed desires 
and rebirth and who no longer partici¬ 
pates i'l matters of phenomenal existence, 
he is above the god of the temple, whose 
interest in wot Icily affairs entitles him to 
dwell in a temple. A panda at Benaras 
told me, “Outside the temple the Lord 
may be formless, but in here he has form.” 
Form is lower than formlessness, "f’he 
sannyasi epitomises formlessness; his body 
is a phantom when viewed from the 
plateau of intuitive consummation, of the 
realisation of oneness. 

1 circumambulated Benaras and took a 
road branching off to the south. 


This is the routine of the itinerant 
monk. He rises well before sunrise from 
his resting place which may be either a 
temple plinth, a dharamshala, a Brahmin’s 
house, or even the foot of a tree. 

The mendicant then takes his bath, and 
sits down for a somewhat abridged version 
of his meditative observances. Then, well 
before the hour when the village folks 
leave their own dwellings, he collects his 
things and starts his day’s march, which, 
from my own experiences and that of other 
itinerant sadiuis whom I encountered cn- 
routc, hardly exceeds a comfortable aver¬ 
age of ten miles a day. The reasons for 
this early start are two. First, the mc^rn- 
ing hours are relatively cool, and it is 
pleasant and inspiring to walk alone with 
nature. Secondly, a very important con¬ 
sideration underlies the monk’s early 
marches: he has to reach his day’s destina¬ 
tion at an hour when the men get their 
morning meal and when food is hot and 
ready and that is around eight a.m. in most 
Indian villages. The men are at work in 
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the fields or in their shops around that 
time, if not earlier. The itinerant moftk 
is not supposed to receive uncooked food— 
this he gets only when he stays at a place 
for some time. There are two methods of 
obtaitiing bhiksa for the day. One may 
select a hut at random, the less orthodox 
and, to my taste, the less appropriate way. 
'Fhe other method has the approval of 
orthodox monastic convention and it is to 
take from each donor just about one 
mor.scl of rice, or just one roti according to 
whether the region’s staple diet is rice or 
wheat. As the monk enters the village 
boundary he stands still and calls out loud¬ 
ly, but without .shouting: OM namo nara- 
YANAYA. The villagers hear him, and 
then usually half a do/cn village women, or 
some men peep out and ask him if he 
would have some food. 

This is the one great complaint of 
modern India against the wearer of the 
ochre robe, lie comes to eat, and people 
give to him without probing his depth. Just 
out of reverence or fear of the robe. But 
my own experience has not borne out the 
modern ctiiics’ suggesiion: if people give, 
it is, with possible rare exceptions, not out 
of fear. Fear plays only a small role in 
(he coin}>lex emotions of the Hindu vil¬ 
lager, as he oilers food to the monk regard¬ 
less of whether there is enough in his hou.se 
to feed his large family. « 

The food is exactly what the villagers 
cat, Ijccause the monk gets part of what¬ 
ever has been cooked for the day. 

All the food has to be accommodated in 
the monk’s howl, which, together with the 
water vessel are the only two contraptions 
he carries on his way. The bowl may be 
of the shape of a vessel or of a large drink¬ 
ing glass and it is made of brass with the 
less orthodox and of coconut shell or 
another hard plant shell for the more 
orthodox monks. It holds cveiTthing that 
is liquid, and the rice as well where rice is 
given. In the north, and in all wheat eat¬ 
ing regions, the rotis are taken separately 
and wrapped into a corner of the robe, so 
as to keep them warm until eaten. The 
monk does not utter thanks; that would be 
very bad style indeed. On the other hand, 
it is customary that the donors thank the 
monk for having given them opportunity to 
acquire merit. Although there is no such 
rule, the monk will usually tell the people 
that he will talk to them, instruct them, 
and spend the day and night at the temple. 
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or under a particular tree, or near the 
Mver or the well. This serves to broadcast 
his arrival to the village, for it takes less 
than half an hour for a whole village to 
know chat a sadhu has come to be in their 
midst for a day or two. 

As soon as the monk has received his 
food, he retires for his day’s sojourn. He 
must eat alone, and no one goes near 
during his meal. He then rinses his mouth 
and sits down for about one hour's reading 
and chanting of the scriptures. All hough 
he should be alone during this observance, 
it is usually at this point that the villagers 
will approach, prostrate themselves before 
him and sit down at some distance—having 
his darshan without, of course, inteirupting 
Ills chant. Then usually he will himself 
begin a conversation, or he will just tell 
the assembled that they may put their ques¬ 
tions. 

From this moment the day is no longer 
his, with the exception of about an hour’s 
rest: he will just toll the people that he 
would like to lie down for an hour, and 
that they should coniinue their questions 
after his rest. He will lie down on the 
spot; there can hardly be any question 
of privacy. It is impossible to ask the 
villagers to go home, for this would be rude 
and would deprive them of their chance of 
darshan—for darshan continues even when 
the sadhu h. asleep. Sleeping or waking, 
he is an object of worship. I have some¬ 
times watched dozens of people just sitting 
as I dozed, some with folded palms, some 
in a meditative posture; some would come 
and go even before I had awakened. There 
is absolutely no parallel to the conception 
of darshan in any religious act in the West; 
the charisma that attaches to the ochre 
robe is unequalled outside Hindu and 
Buddhist Asia. 

All this will change very soon: there 
is a lot of sneering in the villages even 
now. There may be no charisma and 
no darshan after another generation. 
I have had quite a bit of heckling 
under the village trees..and on the temple 
plinths. There is always that young or not 
so young man who disputes the monk's 
right to exist as a monk—as a parasite who 
does nothing for the village, nothing for the 
people. And there is the occasional village 
Brahmin who'impugns the sadhu’s position 
for orthodox reasons: renouncing family 
ties, escaping social responsibilitv is not in 
accordance v»th the sastras. The latter is 
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heard in silence by the devoted villagers, 
and there is respectful nodding without 
much ‘heeding—the former is usually 
silenced through the indignation of the 
majority of the audience. 

Whatever else may be said, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that the Hindu villager 
is the kindest and most lovable host 
in the world, at least to the itinerant monk. 
I have never heard a harsh word when I 
disagreed with people, which occurred 
fairly frequciuly. .Sometimes their humi¬ 
lity becomes annoying, but the control they 
have over their minds, subject presumably 
to lits of anger ot sulking like those of all 
human beings, is astounding when it comes 
to their dealing with mendicants. More¬ 
over, the villager would rather starve than 
not feed a giio..t: this has often happened 
and it is not only the talcs of Hindu 
hagiology that report this readiness for 
sacrifice, alifhi dex)o bhava, by one who 
regards the guest like unto a god. 

The monk docs not wander during the 
monsoons. He can halt at a monastery, or 
make arrangeinenis with a village to put 
him up for the period, feeding him in 
return for his instruction and his darshan. 

I spent my catiirmasya in a rather pleasant 
little town, Bcllary, a culturally and lin¬ 
guistically interesting place in South India, 
with both Dravidian and Indo-Arvan lan¬ 
guages spoken by a mixed population. 

I cut the calurmasya short and continued 
my march after less than three months, as 
the rains were weak that year. I reached 
Sringcri in the State of Mysore after less 
than nine months walking—which of course 
did not include the monsoon halt in 
Bellary. At Sringeri is the head monastery 
of my Order. I took my bath in the tank 
near the temple, offered my worship to 
Sarada, the tutelary deity of the sanctuary, 
and went to the monastery to seek an 
audience with the Jagac’gtiru Sanka- 
racharya Chandrasekhara Bharati. ITie 
swami in charge received me with cool 
politeness. He permitted me to stav in the 
gu*st house and told me to see him the 
next day, he would find out if there could 
be an audience with His Holiness. The 
next day he told me that the Sankara- 
charva would not see me. 

I left Sringeri with a shrug, though with 
some grief. Injured vanity, I presume. 1 , 
mounted a bus—mv first vehicle since I 
had begun my march: I had concluded,my 
part of the assignment, and did not feel 
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obliged to continue iny pilgiitnage on foot 
any longer, at least not for the time, being, 
having reached iny self-imposed target on 
foot. I changed at Shimoga, then again at 
Hassan, froiti where 1 went to see the 
Hoyshala shrines of Iklur and Halebid, the 
loveliest sdilpturc medieval Hindu India 
has produced. It was here that I first saw 
and revelled in (he enjoyment of that rich, 
warm exceedingly delightful erotic sculp- 
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ture which has posed many cultural pro¬ 
blems for me ever since,, for I became ono 
of the most fervent admirers of that 
segment of the Hindu tradition which 
manifests itself in those sculptures of con¬ 
summate loveliness, but which are now 
hated and regretted by the majority of 
those affected by the Hindu Renaissatuce. 

I now felt it was time to return to 
Benaras and to report to my teacher. 



I stayed in Benaras only a day and then 
took the train to the capital. 1 did not go 
to any of my lay friends, but went straight 
to the Birla Temple, the biggest, newest 
and most popular shrine built by Jugal 
Kishorc Birla about thirty years ago. The 
resthouse attached to the temple is the 
most beautiful I have seen. It is almost 
like a hotel, the only difference being that 
it does not cost anything. The rule is that 
one should not stay more than a fortnight, 
but the temple management very frequently 
waives the rule and I stayed for over a 
month. 

“Why don’t you teach and serve, 
Swamiji?” This question was put to me by 
half a dozen people, independently, during 
ray slay at the rest house. I felt like a 
medical man just graduated and caught 
wasting his training. One day I mounted 
the bus which plies from New Delhi right 
uf> to the University of Delhi. The new 
Arts Building attracted my attention: a 
very modern edifice, not unattractive. 1 
stcpfied in and, following a hunch, went 
straight to the Dean’s Office. Dr. Ram 
Bchari, sometime senior wrangler at Cam¬ 
bridge. now Dean. Provost and Head of the 
Mathematics Department entered the 
office. It was barely ten minutes later that 
a deal was struck: I was to live in Gwyer 
Hall, in the Fellow’s Court, and teach 
whatever I would teach: German language 
and literature, philosophy, or whatever the 
students might want to hear. It was a 
wonderful proposition, for it was com¬ 
pletely informal, I was to get free board 
and lodging, and of course no remunera¬ 
tion: that was clear from the outset, for 


the sannyasi does not accept any sort of 
salary. 

I did not have many friends in Gwyer 
Hall but two men came close to me. One 
was an erudite young pundit, taking his 
Ph.D. in Sanskrit, very orthodox. The 
other was a brilliant young economist from 
South India, who had spent nine years in 
England and who hardly knew any Indian 
language well enough to converse in it, not 
even his native Telcgu. This was the pat¬ 
tern in all the years to come: those Indians 
who befriended me were either totally 
modern, sophisticated, critic?! and who 
could have been charged with having no 
roots in their native soil save for their res¬ 
pect for Indian culture. For there is 
hardly any Indian in this decade, however 
westernised, who would not feel and pro¬ 
claim this respect, although he may freely 
and radically criticise almost all of the 
individual aspects of that culture. The 
other type of men and women who sought 
my friendship were the orthodox, learned, 
totally ethnocentric Hindus, the pundits 
*nd their kin. They hardly knew any 
English, nor were they antagonistic to the 
West as they saw it; to them English simply 
means “using the language which is creat¬ 
ing scientific advance” and German “using 
the language in which Sanskrit grammars 
have been written by scholars whose heart 
was given to Indian culture”. 

I made many enemies among those who 
stand between the two extremes. 


In Ai>ril 1951 a great event took place in 
the capital, the first (and last) “Univers^ 
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Monks' Assembly”. By the time the actual 
meeting started, Delhi and the world were 
agog. T^he Qudsia Ghat was crowded, day 
and night, by the pious throng. Hindus 
converge to worship where saddhus as¬ 
semble. It was impossible to walk twenty 
steps without being stopped by dense 
crowds who, eager for darshan, fought to 
get a close glimpse of the holy ones and 
to touch their feet, so that the fluid of 
merit should be transferred to them. 
Foreigners entered the saddhus’ tent with 
the same eagcincss as the devout Hindu, 
and somehow there was the feeling of 
genuine brotherliness between them. 

There was Narsingh Baba, the leader of 
the Nagas, the naked mtmks. Their 
spiritual lineage is identical with ours; that 
is to say, they are Dasanamis. They origi¬ 
nated as a sort of semi-military group with¬ 
in the sannyasi fold, to protect the 
unarmed ochre-robed monks from the 
attack of other monastic groups of lesser 
lenience, especially during the periodic 
assemblies of monastic orders. 

This was my first contact with the Naga 
monks and it was as delightful as any 
intra-monastic encounter can be. They are 
gay, jovial, uninhibited and their leaders 
possess considerable scholastic learning. 
They look wild and uncanny: their bodies 
are completely inured to extreme heat and 
extreme col'd; they walk through the hot¬ 
test deserts and they sit in the midst of 
the Himalayan snows with no modification 
to their dress. 

The main event was scheduled for the 
last day, a great procession of monks was 
to walk from the Gandhi Grounds, past 
the Red Fort, through Kashmere Gate, and 
to the Qudsia Ghat. This was to be the 
first all-sadhu procession through the capi¬ 
tal of India, for such processions are 
executed only at the three places where 
the periodical monastic assemblies take 
lace. At two in the afternoon, the monks 
ad assembled in a hall in the old Com¬ 
pany Gardens. The 4pors were flung 
open and I walked out first—a piece of 
showmanship to ,which I took no excep¬ 
tion. We had estimated that the crowd 
would be around twenty thousand in the 
Gardens, along the route, and on the 
Qudsia Ghat. <In fact the crowd, at a 
cautious estimate, was two hundred thou¬ 
sand. People squatted on the roofs, the 
trees were reserved for and by. the urchins, 
aaad there was no square foot of empty 


space, ft was reported that this was the 
largest gathering of people for decades, 
and that means a lot in Delhi, where 
people gather easily, with good reason or 
without. Newsreel and newspaper re¬ 
porters, tourists, they all lined the roads 
along with pious Hindu humanity. The 
air was filled with the monks’ shouts, 
"Hail to the ochre clad heroes” and the 
spectators’ "Victory, victory”. The pro¬ 
cession lasted four hours because of the 
density of the crowd. 

It was dark when the procession—over 
half a mile in length—finally reached the 
Qudsia Ghat, and the monks settled down 
on the large dais. Then began the Vedic 
chants, there were more sermons and huge 
quantities of sweet food and fruit were 
distributed among the pious that filled the 
area. 


After the holidays I was told that the 
University would no longer avail itself of 
my services. No reason was given, but it 
was clear that my lack of enthusiasm for 
separating the students of the two different 
sexes was partly accountable for the deci¬ 
sion. My participation in the Monks* 
Conference with its rather unusual and 
international ramifications might also have 
had something to do wdth it, for the Indian 
Home Ministry is wary of iliens who wear 
raiments belonging to Hindu orthodoxy. 
India is indeed becoming secular. 

One day I chanced to meet Pandit 
Govind Malaviya, then Vice-Chancellor of 
Benaras Hindu University and a Member 
of the Indian Parliament, which was in 
session. "We want men like you,” he said. 
“Why don’t you come and teach and serve, 
and look after our students and their 
spiritual needs? I would like you to look 
into the kitchens as well as into the libra¬ 
ries, You should be everywhere.” I said, 
“Yes” immediately. It is no small thing 
to teach at Benaras. Every teacher in 
India who had anything to say, and who 
wanted to make himself heard, had to do 
so from Benaras, including the Buddha. I 
would teach comparative philosophy, east¬ 
ern and western. As a monk I could accept 
no salary. I would be given quarters to 
live in, food, and a nominal sum for my 
expenses. 


Benaras Hindu University is one of the 
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finest universities in Asia. 1 he campus is Hotel or of the Hotel de Paris came over 
huge and beautiful. The number, or resi- to me with a letter and a request: would 
dent students was over ten thousand when I be good enough to honour some Ulus- 
I began my teaching there on November trious guests by showing them Benaras? 
17, 1951. What really led me—despite my more 

“This is Swami Agehananda Bharati, our orthodox colleagues’ frowns—to guide 
new honorary professor of philosophy.” friends to the sights of Benaras? I felt 
Thus Prof. Aiicya, the Head of the Depart- that these occasions gave me something by 
inent of Pliilosophy, Psychology, and Indian way of needed distance, a view from out- 
Philosophy and Religion introduced me to side into the things with which I had 
the assembled students. I was to address idcntilied iny<>clf. Hitherto, 1 had not felt 
them on pioblcms of contemporary thought that I was becoming enclosed in any ethnic 
in the West. I adumbrated the three \Vekamchauun^. I still fell that I had to 
philosophical attitudes which seemed to me emulate everything Indian and the greatest 
the most representative in Europe in the^ compliment anyone could pay me—and 
decade: analytical thought in the British there were many who did, wittingly or 
Isles, Existentialism in France and Cer- otherwise—was to think I w'as Indian and 


many, and also in Germany nostalgic 
metaphysics with a tinge of what 1 called 
nco-mysticisrn. I spoke in English; I had 
suggested lecturing in Hijjdi, but was asked 
to use Englisli as most of the philosophy 
and psychology textbooks were still English, 
and the students had to get used to hear¬ 
ing the language. The undergraduate 
classes arc conducted in Hindi, even when 
the text is still English: the postgraduate 
classes arc conducted in English, though 
with a constant Hindi commentary. vSouth 
Indian or Bengali professors and Iccturci'S, 
who cannot provide such a running com¬ 
mentary find it hard to get their thoughts 
across. 

By the side of the Arts College, where 
our Philosophy Dcpaitmcnt occupied the 
lower wing, is the more recent, rather 
striking building of the Sanskrit Univci’- 
sity. Administered as part of the B H.U., 
this .school is an orthodox Sanskrit insiilu- 
tion of the highest standard. The dcgn;cs 
given there ate the orthodox degrees arrd 
their equivaleircc to the “English” degrees 
given by the other departments is estab¬ 
lished by decree, but I am sorry to say 
that the carncsttress of nty students did not 
compare with that of the Sanskrit Univer¬ 
sity, in spite of the fact that the latter is 
restricted to orthodox and scholastic 
studios and docs not countenance the 


llittdu by birth. It was during the months 
preceding my appointment at B.H.U. but 
well after my ptlgriinage through India, 
that I began to feel the triviality of that 
ambition. Not that I ever reverted to 
"being E’uropean”—heaven forbid!—for 
that would only have been to exchange one 
cihnocenitieity for another. From then on 
until today I have been ti'ying to be what¬ 
ever I am, with no racial allegiance: a 
Hindu, yes, but not an Indian; a philo- 
.sopher, but not a British nor an Austrian, 
neither a European itor an Ittdian philo¬ 
sopher: a humairist, but not a European 
huniairist; a man mildly fond of comfort, 
but not dependent on Amerit^n standards 
of plumbing. These not infrequent en- 
coriirters w'ilh people front the other side 
of the world, scholars, diplomats, plain 
globetiottcis, who identificil themselves 
with some area nr some ctrlture, or who 
uirconsciously appealed to some national 
origin, ditl much to check my irtcreasing 
ethirocentricity. For without hair, with 
the ocitre robe, with pan in my mouth, 
with Hindi and Sanskrit on my lips and 
in nty thoughts, I was becoming a Benarasi, 
and ihe idea of being sized up as a pukka 
Betiarasi bhayya is about as nauseating to 
me as that of being an echter Wiener—a 
typical Viennese. 


“comparative” approach; or perhaps for 
that very reason. In a way, the two “uni¬ 
versities" represent the two poles of 
divergence to which I have pointed before, 
a divergence which seems to permeate the 
cultural life of modern India. 


Once in twelve years, all the monks, 
many Brahmins, and all the actively devout 
among the. Hindus converge on, Allahabad 
for their great congress, the Kumbhamela. 
It is mentioned in ancient scriptures, the 
Buddha knew about it. There is little 


oi^anisation and hardly any systematic 
At least once a week the peon of Clarks exchange of views between the learned 
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Hindus, lay and monastic, for Hinduism 
defies organisation. Its means of commu¬ 
nication arc not ecclesiastical. But during 
the six’days of the great Kumbhamela, the 
yogic and scholastic labour of twelve years 
is fjrought to a forum: day and night, the 
monks and the pandits sit together in a 
profound contemplation and discussion; 
they address the masses of the pious; and 
the monks take part in the most gigantic 
procession of the thousands of processions 
which are part of the Indian scene. 

The great Kumbhamela of occurred 
during my last year at B.H.U. The roads 
to Allahabad were jammed with streams 
of pilgrims; all the motley means of trans¬ 
port, animal or mechanical, which India 
has at her disposal filled the thoroughfares 
in castcless unison. Friends from the Ger¬ 
man Embassy at New Delhi had conic to 
see Benaras, and they drove me to the 
Kumbhamela. In India there is no such 
thing as too large a crowd, yet what I saw 
here filled me with some fear. The muni¬ 
cipality of Allahabad had ruled that all 
participants were to be inoculated against 
typhoid and cholera. Had this order been 
upheld, about one-third of the pilgrims 
would have stayed at home, for the hypo¬ 
dermic needle is a considerable deterrent 
to many a good villager. But just four 
days before the commencement, the order 
was rescindetl. 

The proceedings began at 4..^0 a.m. with 
the sun still a mere streak of red on the 
eastern horizon. The procession emerged 
from the mile-long expanse of tents while 
the spectators—pilgrims, men, w’omcn and 
children, all ages, all castes—filled the dry 
and halFdry space along the processional 
route, looking like a beehive not yet on 
the move. The slogans and chants began— 
the monks called their exhortations in San¬ 
skrit, the crowd lustily repeated them, 
adding its less-learned chorus to the con¬ 
trolled bedlam. The Naga monks, whom 
we had already met at Delhi, marched in 
front. Aged between eleven and ninety, 
they presented an impressive array, in 19.54 
A.D. as in the days of antiquity. Our own 
group followed; then the Udasins. another 
highly respected ascetic order, more recent 
in^ origin, but of a similar type; then the 
Nirmalis, the qnly Sikh monastic group; 
then some Vaisnava groups, and then a host 
of other monastic and semi-monastic 
•groups. The monks in procession totalled 
^Mout twenty thousand, the lay spectators 
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half a million; the space around the sacred 
confluence w'as sufficient for about one hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand all told. 

Our car crept forward. There were 
some heavily bedizened elephants in front 
of us and more than three hundred Nagas 
and sannyasis around us, marching slowly, 
step for step, chanting their hymns and 
stanzas. We approached the confluence 
and alighted from the cars. His Holiness 
the Sankaracharya of Govardhana Matha," 
Puri, entered the river first; then followed 
our group. I must have been among the 
first two dozen to step into the water and 
.the brief immersion was wild, unmitigated 
rapture. 

Almost immediately thereafter, so it 
seems, some of the less considerate monks 
began pushing their way through the 
crow'd and it was reported that some 
actually used their tridents. Exactly what 
happened was never clear, in spite of offi¬ 
cial inquiry, but some people—probably 
children and older women in the front 
rows—slipped into the water, and as others 
kept pressittg forward from behind, there 
was an immediate stampede. Within 
twenty minutes death took a heavy toll on 
what sho'ild have been so auspicious an 
occasion: some three hundred people were 
killed—iiampled upon, or perhaps drown¬ 
ed—and about nine hundred injured. By 
that time the senior monks and I were 
already back in our cars, returning by a 
circular route to the camp. Everything 
came to a stop, but it was about half an 
hour before w'c became aware of what had 
happened, for although the site was only 
about two hundred yards behind us, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of people blocked our 
view. 

A young monk came up to me and 
screamed, “Mahara j, I have lost my nerve! " 
(a statement unthinkable from a Hindu 
monk save under excessive strain). He 
clung to the running board of our open car 
and began to tear at my chaddar, crying 
like a child. “What can I do, brother, what 
do you want me to do?” I shouted at him. 
"Do something, protect me, protect these 
wretched people, Maharaj. You have the 
power to do it I ” As he said it, I had the 
power, and I jumped out of the car, mak¬ 
ing my way back to the site of terror. ^ How 
I did it I do not know, for there did not 
appear to be ^ace enough for a mouse to 
pass through the stagnant, petrified throng, 
yet somehow, a path opened up before me. 
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and 1 stood on the spot. The. young monk 
had followed me, screaming, “He is the 
leader, he must save, he must blessJ" I 
had never before realised so intensively how 
accidental a growth charisma is: once a 
person is placed at the focus of eminence, 
IS physically present where leadership is 
expected, he aetjuires all the strength that 
is needed to fulfd the expectation, momen¬ 
tary though this may be—and in this 
phenomenon I see the main clue to the 
miraculous, for if miracles are ever per¬ 
formed, this is surely the explanation. 

There was madness in the air around 
me, screams of anguish and agonised 
frenzy, yet under the influence of the situa¬ 
tion my instructions sounded as calm as 
though I was a referee at a football match. 
Simple, cornmonsense instructions, “Be 
quiet, calm down, sit still where you are, 
sit down until the stretchers arc brought, 
don’t scream, nothing has happened, stop 
behaving like madmen." All these things 
must already have been said dozens of 
times, shouted at the victims and their 
loved ones, but the secular voices of help 
had remained unheeded. The moment I 
spoke, there was hushed silence. Those 
within earshot sat down, amidst the 
corpse.s, amidst their kin writhing in pain. 
Then, as soon as there was order, kind 
hands could begin to help, . . . Monks and 
lay volunteers worked together the whole 
day and half the night, cremating the dead, 
or what remained of them. 


In a public lecture on the day after the 
procession I tried to show—in mild and 
popular terms—that the Hindu tradition 
did not envisage asceticism as the only way 
to achieve liberation; that many great seers 
and many schools of religious discipline 
had taught that killing the senses was but 
one of the ways, and that harnessing them, 
using all their strength toward the supreme 
goal was another alternative. The audi¬ 
ence looked calm to me, but there was 
some commotion on the platform. As soon 
as I had finished, a bearded Vaisnava 
monk, clad in the yellow garment of his 
order, jumped to his feet (an unusual pro¬ 
cedure, as monks generally address a meet¬ 
ing sitting cross-legged, even using a 
microphone) and cried, "Swami Ageha- 
nanda teaches that there is no need of 
scnse<ontrol, that one must indulge in 
sensual pleasures in order to achieve mukti. 
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that the ascetic life is misconceived" and 
so on. I was distressed by this gross mist 
representation, particularly as the proce¬ 
dure on these occasions gives an earlier 
speaker no opportunity of speaking again— 
in fact the last speaker can with impunity 
contradict, criticise, refute and distort 
almost everything which has gone before. 

That same evening, a young monk came 
to my tent and asked me to present myself 
at the camp of His Holiness the Jagadguru 
Sankaracharya Bharat! Krishna Tirtha of 
Govardhauapiiha, who had expressed his 
desire to see me. I was worried, as I felt 
sure this was a summons in connection 
with that morning’s incident. As 1 entered 
the Supreme Patriarch's camp with con¬ 
siderable apprehension, I noticed that some 
of the most senior abbots were already 
assembled in a room behind which His 
Holiness had his private quarters during 
the festival. They nodded to me in a cor¬ 
dial way and began a conversation on 
general, mildly scholastic matters, as is the 
etiquette ui monastic conversation. Very 
soon a curtain parted and His Holiness 
the Sankaracharya entered. I stood up 
and prostrated myself before him, doing 
the “obeisance with the eight limbs” 
(which means touching the floor with the 
forehead, the nose, the palms of the hands, 
the knees, and the toes), completing the 
salutation with the “rod-likfe obeisance” 
into which the earlier one merges when a 
monk greets the supreme master of his' 
Order. There are four Sankaracharyas in 
India, in the four corners of the sub¬ 
continent. The Sankaracharya of the 
.South had refused to see me; the Sankar¬ 
acharya of the East now called me to see 
him. 

The other senior monks had evidently 
arrived earlier, as they did not repeat any 
obeisance. His Holiness sat down and 
joined in the talk, without so much as a 
hint of any forthcoming censure. After a 
while, however, the conversation became 
more technical, and I could see that I was 
being tested by a most elegant method: I 
was made to state my views in comment¬ 
ing on the scriptural themes under discus¬ 
sion. His Holiness, assisted by a second 
monk of his own advanced age, built up 
the questions unobtrusively, and when 
they finally asked, “Do you consider ascetic¬ 
ism essential to achieve mukti and jnanam 
^supreme wisdom through non-discursive 
intuition)?” the transition had been so 
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^dual that the question caused no sur¬ 
prise. 

I began to explain my viewpoint, and 
as none of the monks, nor His Holiness 
himself, interrupted me, I elaborated. I 
paused to see their reaction, but there were 
only encouraging, friendly faces around 
me—and I may even have noticed an 
approving smile now and then. The San- 
karacharya himself was seriousj though not 
unfriendly. He did not smile once during 
the next three hours—the three hours in 
which I gave testimony of ray beliefs to 
the supreme ones of my Order—but he 
looked at me with a deep, probing, in 
terested gaze, not devoid of intellectual 
excitement. He had been a professor of 
mathematics many decades eailicr, before 
he became a monk and before his spiritual 
and scholastic excellence carried him to the 
summit of the most revered hierarchy of 
the Indian realm. 

Finally I finished and fell silent. As 
His Holiness was about to retire, he rose 
and after I had prostrated bcf.r*rc him, he 
said in English, “You are a rather extra¬ 
ordinary monk; be it permissible that you 
hold rather extraordinary views. I do not 
say at all that they arc incompatible with 
the tradition; they arc just a rather extra¬ 
ordinary way of seeing the tradition.” 


The theme of harnessing instead of sup¬ 
pressing the senses for the sake of the 
higher life is one of the most delicate and, 
to my mind, also one of the most important 
in the religious traditions of Asia. This 
was the theme which had given rise to the 
Sankaracharya’s summons. It would not 
be helpful for me to discuss any personal 
experiences of my own, but the tradition 
of this school of yogic experimentation is 
at least as ancient as the Veda and auto¬ 
chthonous. For many reasons, the tradi¬ 
tion has fallen on evil davs and its few 
votaries arc silent or apologetic. It is 
bound to die out, as puritanism waxes 
stronger every year, and it is necessary that 
it should die if modernisation, industrialisa¬ 
tion, and de-individualisation are to be the 
objectives of modern India, for esoteric 
di^iplines have indeed weakened and the 
zest for a successful and extravert, that is, 
a spiritually mediocre life. The nuns and 
monks who still practice and study within 
this tradition are few. It is a tradition 
shared by both Hinduism and Buddhism; 
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it has become the standard lore of Tibetan 
Buddhism, but is less known to the West, 
because* it was Hinayana Buddhism, whose 
sources were more easily accessible and 
digestible, which obtained a western aiuli- 
cncc. 


I am talking about the tantric tradition. 
The Tantras are an immense body of 
Hindu and Buddhist literature, written in 
Sanskrit, medieval North Indian verna¬ 
culars, Tibetan and Chinese. Their origin 
is no doubt purely Indian. They are 
.special forms of yogic instruction and like 
all yogic texts, they eventually deal with 
spiritual emancipation; their frame is 
esoteric and redemptive. Their methods, 
however, arc diametrically opposed to 
those of the canonical exoteric Brahmins 
and Buddhists, who teach that asceticism 
is essential to the achievement of the state 
of Nirvana, or of Kaivalya, its Hindu 
equivalent—the state, which is the sum- 
mum boTium in all Indian religions. The 
followers of the tantric tradition, on the 
other hand, believe that it is not the eradi¬ 
cation of the senses and the sensuous 
powers that lead to that supremely blissful 
state from which there is no return into 
new births and new deaths, but that the 
sen.ses must be harnessed and utilised to¬ 
ward that goal. 

The Himalayan range is long, and the 
meditations along its valleys have been 
variegated. But all the systems and 
methods of contemplation have had their 
place of origin somewhere in these valleys. 
Over fifteen hundred miles to the east of 
Uttarkashi and Gangotri, on the eastern¬ 
most slopes of the Himalaya, lies the 
luxurious land of Assam, only partly 
Indian in ethnical and linguistic constitu¬ 
tion, tropical, wild, moist, and always very 
warm. Assam has been the home of magic, 
and the home of tantric practice from times 
immemorial. It is not impossible that the 
tantric tradition, not Indo-Aryan by any 
reckoning, might have had its origin here. 
Assam’s tutelary deity is the Goddess, the 
Magna Mater. Bloody sacrifices w'ere 
offered to her in earlier days. They have 
long ceased, but Assam has remained one 
of the centres of esoteric initiation up to 
this day, although it is not likely to retain 
this status much longer; there will be no 
esoteric initiation once the country has 
progressed and fallen in with the modem 
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'world. The tantric Initiates of India meet 
here in Assam during the season .when the 
Goddess menstruates. They Icain sup¬ 
reme self-control, not through giving a 
wide bcrili to woman, but through her 
company. The tamic learns control 
through the .senses, not against them. 
There is much theory: that the breath, the 
thoughts, and the sperm have to be kept 
motionless, and that this equilibrium is the 
key to complete fieedoin, complete wisdom, 
full emandpation—not only Tiom tempor¬ 
al allliction, but from the great disease of 
life and death. The woman who can help 
in this supreme realisation is Sakti incar¬ 
nate. Some call her the Mudra, the great 
gestiiie, the great pose which opens the 
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gate to the truth of which the Scriptures 
have spoken. The Buddhist tantrics call 
her Wisdom, Prajna. In union with the 
Method, Upaya, which is the Great Com¬ 
passion (and whose part is played by the 
male in the yogic replica of the universe), 
oneness is attained. It is for this, reason 
that the deity is represented as male and 
female in close embrace, not only in India, 
but in Tibet and Mongolia—wherever the 
tantric tradition went. 

Assam was the centre of both Hindu and 
Buddhist tantiisms. Whatever vestige of 
that poweiful, but to the philistine neces- 
saiily unc.anny school of meditation re¬ 
mains, is to be found here in Assam. 


My interest in India’s spiritual exports 
was first aroused at Nalanda. Buddhism, 
like Christianity, proved to be an export 
religion oidy, neither surviving in the 
country of its origin. For well over four 
hundred years of India’s early middle-ages 
N.alanda was her foremost Buddhist 
academy. 

I was called to Nalanda when ray teach¬ 
ing at B.H.U. came to an end. Nalanda 
had been in mins for eight hundred years, 
but the Government of Bihar, aided by the 
federal Government at Delhi, built the 
"New Monastery" by the ruins of the 
ancient one. I taught there for several 
months, and I began to study Tibetan— 
among the monk-scholars, there was a 
brilliant young Tibetan Lama, who picked 
up both Hindi and English in no time. 
•There were also about six monks from 
Thailand, six from Ceylon, and a lay 
scholar from Japan, Professor Kajiyama, 
later my host and guide in his own country. 
There were some Burmese monks, and 
there were a very few Indian students and 
teachers; one of them a Hindu novice of 
the Dasanami Order, studying Buddhist 
logic and Tibetan. The senior Indian 
Buddhist monk, the Rev. Kashyapa Maha- 
thera, had conceived the idea or reviving 
the ancient glory of Nalanda, and it was 
be who invited me to teach; in. return, I 
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could read Pali literature and learn what¬ 
ever the "Nalanda Institute of Pali and 
Buddhist Studies" could oticr me. 

There is much speculation as to why 
Buddhism has not remained one of the 
Indian rcligion.s. Some point to the 
Buddha’s absolute rejection* of the caste 
system; others think Buddhism too dry and 
austere to have a wide appeal in the long 
run, despite the fact that lor at le.ist three 
centuries after the Buddha’s death monas¬ 
teries were crowded like revivalist centres 
in our day—and crowded with a similar 
social range; for two centuries rich and 
poor, kings and merchants, learned and 
illiterate, thronged to become Buddhist 
ntonks. I believe the main reason for the 
disappearance of Buddhism from India may 
have been accidental, for it was never 
really divorced from Hinduism, except in 
pure doctrine—there had always been 
heretical sects within the Hindu tradition 
and to the laity this was just another one, - 
arousing scant interest. In the course of 
time, the Hindu pandits absorbed the 
figure of the Buddha into their own pan-, 
theon; Buddha is the generally accepted 
ninth incarnation of Vishnu precedca by 
Krishna, to be followed by the apocalyptic 
Kalki who will usher in the end of the 
world. The Hindu of the Renaissance will 
not admit that the Buddha taught some- 
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thing essentially difFerent, and much argu¬ 
ment has resulted. Gandhi simply refused 
to credit that the Buddha did not believe 
in any supreme being. In fact, no modern 
Hindu will believe this, except those who 
study the two religions from primary source 
material. These—the monks and lav schol¬ 
ars of the Hindu scholastic tradition—are 
not only aware that the teaching of the 
Buddha and of his disciples- is radically 
opposed to their own, but they are constant¬ 
ly concerned to refute the Buddhist argu¬ 
ment, yet this in a queer sort of vacuum, 
there being no Budrihist pandits to aigue 
with them. 

Of all the inmates, it was with the 
Siatuese group of monks tlrat I became most 
friendly, and that within forty-eight hours 
of my arrival. I decided, my enthusiasm 
warmed by theirs, to visit Thailand to sec 
how the Buddha’s teaching and other lore 
of India’s past had taken root among very 
rliffercnt people. 


It was late in the evening and the sun 
had set in the bay of Siam when our 
Dakota touclied down in Bangkok. It was 
warm and sultry as in Calcutta, but things 
looked diderent. Smiling, quiet, friendly 
people, who looked efficient. An Indian 
of about fifty greeted me with a formal 
salutation; * he was Pandit Raghunath 
Sharma, Director of the Thai-Bharat Cul¬ 
tural Lodge where I was to teach and 
study. 

Siamese people arc indeed less inhibited 
in their general demeanour than other 
Asian people I have observed. They are 
good Buddhists, to be sure. They visit 
’ temples, they regard the Buddha and his 
teaching as indisputably the greatest and 
most benign objects of veneration and their 
veneration is unquestioned, absolute. 
There are no "sceptics” as in Hindu India, 
for the simple reason that Buddhism itself 
is a sceptical religion, if religion you can 
call it. By the time a Siamese has reached 
that degree of sophistication which might 
lead him to break from his ancestral tradi¬ 
tion, he realises that it already fulfils all 
the sceptic's needs, for Siam is a Theravada 
country—not a shadow of a supernatural 
being, no apotbeosised Buddha, no Buddha 
Principle lending itself to virtual or actual 
deification as it does in the Mahayana 
countries, but only the cool, benign, im- 
.personal, yet deeply committing doctrine of 
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raomentariness, of the impermanence of 
everything from stone to the gods and ta 
men, the doctrine of dependent origina¬ 
tion, and of the great compassion ot the 
Buddha. No notion of a personal God 
has ever intruded upon Siamese Buddhism. 

The Buddha’s image is worshipped in all 
homes and in all temples, but he is a 
human teacher, the greatest of all, merit¬ 
ing all the veneration of which a human 
being can lie worthy. It seems to me that 
the Siumese worshipper, in this respect, is 
subtler and practices a sounder psychology 
than the Hindu. Of course, we prostrate 
ourselves before the deity as we clo before 
the guru, who is the incarnate deity, and 
so do we when we worship divinity in the 
temple. Yet, there is the feeling that a 
god merits more veneration than a human 
teacher, although that is not corroborated 
by scripinrc: g»r«r btahma gurur visnur 
gururdevo niaheKvarah, gurureva saksad- 
brahma tasmai srigurave narnah, the guru 
is the demiurg Brahma, the guru is Vishnu, 
the guru is Shiva, verily, the guru is the 
Absolute made visible, obeisance to that 
guru—but then, the scripture is one thing, 
the devotee’s feelings arc another. The 
Siamese worshipper, however emotional, 
has no such qualms: for in prostrating 
himself before the Buddha’s im.age, he 
shows his veneration for a human teacher, 
albeit for the greatest human teacher. 

After some rcconnaisance I came to know 
where my own specific knowledge and 
experience could be of service. There are 
two Buddhist monastic universities in 
Bangkok, belonging to the two only slightly 
differing Siamese sects of Buddhism. The 
monks at Nalanda had mostly graduated 
from the Mnhachulalongkorn Academy. 
The other Academy functions under the 
auspices of the Dhainmayut sect, the 
smaller, allegedly more scholastically in¬ 
clined, and certainly more austere sect, 
founded by King Mahamongkut (badly 
caricatured for the West in a famous 
musical). He himself had been a monk 
for over twenty years before he ascended 
the throne, and he founded the Maha- 
mukuta Buddhist Academy, to which I was 
appointed as a Guest Professor of Compa¬ 
rative Religion. My students were all 
graduates from the Academy, and my 
medium was English, as my Thai was not 
good enough for academic instruction., 

Teaching comparative religion and philo¬ 
sophy meant teaching the Hindu, BuadhUt 
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and Jaina religions in their essence, and Indian worships the hero and the ascetic, 
reflecting on the salient similarities and and both these types merge in the image 
differences between rhcin. of tlie supremely realised soul. The 

Siam is a wonderful country for a scholar Siamese no doubt respects the hero and 
in cultural lore, for unlike India and the ascetic, but he takes neither of them 
China, Siam can be studied comprehen- too seriously, or more precisely, he does 
sively. India and (^bina cannot: a serious not let them encroach on his secular world, 
scholar of [ndica or Siiiica has to specialise Both the Hindu and the Buddhist reli- 
sooncr or later in classical literature, reli- gions offer a gamut of gifts: asceticism, 
gion anti philosophy, history, grammar, compassion, mercy, love, austerity, gentle 
polity—and in each of them he will have indulgence, devotion, serenity, keen medi- 
to seek his furthci subsection. Not so in tation, self-torture, wild saints and mild 
Siamica: Siam’s history is not very old, its saints. It all depends on the choice among 
claitns to cultural universality are sparse, its these gifts, on the stress laid upon one or 
literalure is quantitatively limited. I am, the other of them. I am wary of such 
not being facetious when 1 say that a scholar notions as "national character" but I have 
can read all of Siamese traditional litcra- seen that the Hindus choose asceticism 
turc in a lifetime. He can also study all us lirsi, the other gifts afterwards. The Thai 
dances, its sculpture and architecture, and choose love, compassion, and the Buddha’s 
its music. The arts derive from Indian indulgence in the first place, the canonical 
sources, but the Indian sources are vastly austerities in the second. There is but one 
more intricate and diversified, and they Buddha Sakyamuni and he has all the 
demand so much moie from the student, things to offer—asceticism and austerity. 
When observing Indian classical dance of compassion and tenderness, stern justice as 
the southern schools, I am constantly a monastic disciplinarian, and mild indul- 
woiried that I am missing some special gence when things have gone wrong. The 
message, that I am overlooking some cryptic Thai have chosen the pleasant aspects, 
hint, that some gateway to supreme wis- those that make for extraversion, 
dom and salvation is being opened before 
me and that I fail to perceive it. The 

same feeling bothers me as I circumambu- The Asia Foundation is one of those rich 
late the great temples of southern India, American bodies which the Hindu sages 
but I have no such fears when I watch the might have likened lo the ivish-granting 
guileless though by no means unsophisti- tree or the wish-fulfilling cow of mytho- 
cated Siamese childicn of the Indian Muse, logical fame. It sponsors studies in Asian 
The Siamese classical dancers dance their humanities, and it has its offices all over 
masked kon and their ballct-like lakorn free Asia, its headquarters in San Fran- 
epics, but I can enjoy ‘hem as dance and cisco. It gave much aid to the Maha- 
music, without the least metaphysical mukuta Buddhist Academy, and it was 
scruple or miminous awe. through the Academy that I became known 

As a people which you meet, the Siam- to the Foundation. It was suggested that 
ese have some virtues that Indians voii I should go on a lecture tour to Japan 
meet seem to lack. In the first place, the and I was very pleased with the sugges- 
Siamese I met never displayed the faintest tion. As Japan is halfway bctw'cen India 
feeling of inferiority, whereas in India this and the New World, I thought this would 
feeling is deep-rooted and strong. Perhaps be the time to see North America, and to 
the political past of the two countries has .see what can be learned and done there 
something to do with it, for Siam has been about what I might call the cultural and 
independent for many centuries. Yet I intellectual {not spiritual and religious) 
think this is too easy an explanation, rapprochement between India and Ameri- 
India lias had long periods of partial free- ca, and the countries that lie between the 
dom and of splendour, and political two, to the East of India that is, and to 
dependence did not touch the people at the West of America. “ 

large. No, I think rather that the per- Kyoto is one of the very few places 
sonality image of the Indian differs from where I would stay for the rest of my life 
that of the Thai, and I could trace one if anyone gave me the opportunity. It 
part of that image—the way they view has a simple, deeply classical semhistica- 
tbemselves, ideally and factually. The tion, or sophisticated dassicality, I do not 
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know which, that kept me spellbound for 
ttirce months. I was lodged at the Raku- 
yukaikan, a sort of hotel-like dwelling 
affiliated to Kyoto (Imperial) University 
and I lectured on Indian and Western 
philosophy, on the evaluation of Indian 
philosophical axioms and western analyti¬ 
cal methods. It is not known to Occidental 
non-orientalists, that Japanese scholarship 
in the field of Indie studies ranks first in 
bulk, and possibility first in quality, in 
international orientalistic scholarship. The 
number of publications in these subjects 
is enormous, but it is not accessible to 
anyone who doesn't read Japanese. I 
lliought it irritating that so much valuable 
material on every aspect of Indology, and 
particularly on Buddhism, should not be¬ 
come known to the West, and above all 
that there is inevitably a vast amount of 
duplication. 

Now over ninety per cent of the Indo¬ 
logists of Japan arc Buddhologists, and 
devout Buddhists. Many of them are 
ordained priests in one or other of the 
many Japanese schools of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism. Professor Gajin Nagao, Head of 
the Department at the University of Kyoto, 
is an ordained monk-priest and lives in a 
temple. Celibacy is not in effect incum¬ 
bent on Japanese Buddhist monks, and 
Professor Nagao lives with his charming 
silent wife and his children as do other 
schottr-monks. Neither have they too 
many scruples about alcohol. Sake is 
freely enjoyed, and little if any opprob¬ 
rium attaches to the enjoyment of alcoholic 
drinks among priests. (Buddhist facetious 
jargon has indeed rechristened sake "han- 
yato" which is the Japanese transcription 
of the Sanskrit-Buddhist term for intuitive 
wisdom and complete analytical under¬ 
standing!) The same holds good for 
food: it seems that among Buddhist 
monks, it is only the Chinese who are 
strict vegetarian. The question of what to 
eat and what not to cat simply does not 
arise for the Japanese monk. 

I left Japan with a very heavy heart. I 
have been searching my heart ever since, 
but J find in it no single complaint against 
this country. I had promised old friends 
in Europe that I would return to Asia from 
America via Euixjpe. Yet I am almost sure 
I will break that promise when the day 
comes and travel westward again into Asia, 
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via those islands of indefatigable form. 

The University of Washington has a 
large, exquisite Far Eastern Institute, 
rapidly climbing to the highest American 
reputation in the field. Here I found a 
scholastic haven after very little knocking. 
As Indian studies have not so far been 
introduced at this school on an official level, 

I was included by an act of courtesy, as it 
were—the "Inner Asia Project" (for at 
American universities it is the projects that 
count) deals with Inner Asia, but as Inner 
Asia has derived much of its cultural lore 
.from its southern neighbour, an indologist’s 
work could be used as a "feeder-service”. 
(I coined tin? term myself on having 
acquired some American academic jargon 
when I had but just entered the premises.) 

I am now writing a book on Indian 
Tantra and its Relation to Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhism; and it is only in this land that a 
man is paid for writing a book, without 
any further stipulation. Along with it I 
have been smuggling Sanskrit and Hindi 
into the Institute by way of informal 
courses, and I shared the astonishment of 
my colleagues when the Hindi course at¬ 
tracted ninety-eight students, the Sanskrit 
course twenty-eight. 

Ever since I came to America, seekers 
of all age groups have come to me for 
spiritual .solace. They have heard a swami 
was there and they come to me, or came 
to me in the beginning, for exaedy the 
same type of instruction as they found in 
that disastrous siring of literature which 
exploits the poor, sadly torn western 
heart’s desire for eastern balm. If I gave 
them such counsel, then all my academic 
colleagues’ misgivings about the meaning 
of ray swamihood would be justified. But 
it is not for this reason that I send them 
away. When I tell them to go and study 
Sanskrit and Pali before they talk about 
yoga. Buddhism and reincarnation, or to 
learn Chinese (not Japanese) before they 
talk about Zen, and to leave me alone until 
they have read these primary latiguages for 
two or three years, I act on the true behest 
of my Order: the difficulty of access is no 
excuse, for if that were allowed, it would 
imply that achieving yogic powew and 
nirvana and wisdom are easier than learn¬ 
ing Sanskrit and Tibetan. But they are 
not 


THE END 
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COMPILED BY BALDOON DHINORA 


Although ranks and titles today bring neither 
privileges nor material returns to the owner, with 
the exception, perhaps, of military and police 
ranks, they were in the ancient days the expression 
of a person’s responsibility towards society and the 
measure of distribution of material wealth he 
obtained from it. Thai society of the past being 
almost entirely agricultural, land was the most 
important factor, and land was the basis upon 
which the Thais established their social order. 

The principle upon which land tenure became a 
basis of the social order is as follows; 

• 

All land belongs to the King. 

Every man who has come of age must have land on 
which to make his livelihood. 

Men arc allowed to hold land by royal permission 
and come under royal protection while doing so. 

In return for this privilege, each man who holds 
land must yield to the King cither money or goods 
in the form of taxes and levies, or must perform 
personal service to the State, of which the King is 
the Head. 

The amount of land held by a man is fixed by 
the scale of responsibilities he has towards the 
.State. 

Thailand Kukrit Plamoi 


From "asia through asian eyes* compiled by balooon ohingra, copyright itat 
BY THAMES AND HUDSON LTD.. LONDON. AND PUBUSHED IN INDIA BY ASIA PUBUSHING llOUSC. 
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THE RULES OF A KING 

A King should be farsighted like the vulture, 
patient like a crane, vigilant like a dog, valiant 
like a lion, fearful like a crow, and penetrate the 
territories of his foes like a snake with ease and 
without anxiety. A king should win over a hero 
by joining his palms, a coward by inspiring him 
with fear, and a covetous man by gifts of wealth, 
while with an equal he should wage war. He 
should be mindful of producing disunion among 
the leaders of sects and of conciliating those that 
are dear to him. He should protect his ministers 
from disunion and destruction. If he becomes 
stern, the people feel it as an affliction. The rule 
is that he should be stern when the occasion 
requires sternness, and mild when the occasion 
requires mildness. By mildness should the mild be 
cut. By mildness one may destroy that which is 
fierce. There is nothing that mildness cannot 
effect. For this reason, mildness is said to be 
sharper than fierceness. That king who becomes 
mild when the occasion requires mildness and who 
becomes stern when sternness is required, succeeds 
in accomplishing all his objects, and in putting 
down his foes. 
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GOVERNMENT 

There is an ancient saying: "To govern is like 
having a shampoo”. Although some hairs may 
have to be sacrificed, one must have it. To grudge 
the sacrifice pf a few hairs, forgetting the advantage 
that may be done to the hair as a whole, is to 
ignore the relative importance of things. 
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ASIA 


niE ARTS AND SCIENCES 
OF INDIA 
AS SEEN THROUGH 
ARABIAN EYES 




The Indians are the first (most advanced) nation, 
very large in number and belonging to a 
noble country. All the ancient peoples have 
acknowledged their wisdom and accepted their 
excellence in the various branches of knowledge.. . 
The Kings of China used to call the Indian kings 
the kings of wisdom kecause of their great interest 
in the sciences. .. The Indians, therefore, according 
to all nations throughout the ages had been the 
minds of wisdom, and the fountains of justice and 
administration. But on account of the great 
distance of India from our country, few of their 
compositions reached us. And, therefore, only a 
small portion of their sciences was received by us. 
We learnt of only a few of their scholars. In 
astronomy, for example, there are three schools of 
thought in India (i) the school of Siddhanta; (ii) 
the school of Arjbhar (Aryabhata) and (iii) the 
school of Arkand (Khandakhadyaka). But 'in spite 
of our efforts we received only the theory of 
Siddhanta. And this is the theory which has been 
followed by a group of Muslim scholars who based 
their (astronomical) tables on it. . . In music we 
have received from them the book called Yafar (?). 
It literally means " the Fruits of Wisdom It 
contains tlie principles of modulation and the col¬ 
lection of tunes. And what reached us of their 
science of ethics is the book “ Kalila Wa Dimna " 
which is widely known. And what reached us of 
their works on arithmetic is the one which has 
been collaborated by Abu Jafar Muhammed b. 
Musa al-Khawrizmi. This is the shortest process 
of calculation easiest to learn. It proves the sharp 
intelligence of the Indians, their creative genius 
and their excellence in invention. 

Arabic Abu Ma’shar al-Balkhi 
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ASSEMBLY WORK 

Those who are masters of the art of speaking take 
note of the disposition and mood of the assembly 
and choose their words and adopt a style of speech 
to suit them. 

Good and successful speech requires a careful 
understanding of the disposition and receptivity of 
the audience and a clear understanding of the 
subjects talked about. 

India The Tiru-Kural 


SDC MINISTRIES 


Ministry of Heaven: 

In charge of all important affairs of state, 
since Heaven covers all. 


Ministry of Earth: 

In charge of revenue and education, 
since Earth supplies and educates. 

Ministry cf Spring: 

In charge of ceremonies and rites, 
since Spring is the return to life 
and occasion for festivities. 

Ministry of Summer: 

In charge of military affairs, 

since Summer implies " the lire of discipline' 

Ministry of Autumn: 

In charge of justice, 
since Autumn is the time for reaping 
what has been sown; and for separation 
of the tares from the wheat. 

Ministry of Winter: . 

In charge of public works such as the 
building of dikes and granaries, 
since Winter is the time when farmers 
have leisure to work for the state. 

China Han Ytt-Shan 
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Jean Louise Finch (better known as Scout) tells how 
conscience comes to a little Southern town in the 
United Stales. It all began the summer she was six 
and her brother Jem was ten. It was that summer 
that Dill came to Maycomb during the school holidays 
and became their best friend. Scout tells of Calpurnia 
the Negro housekeeper who brought the Finch children 
up after their mother died; Aunt Alexandra who came 
to stay for an indefinite period; and of Atticus, their 
unconventional lawyer father. 

It was Dill who first gave them the idea of making Arthur 
“Boo" Radley come out of his house where he had been kept by 
his family for fifteen years because his behaviour shamed them 
when he was a boy. But it wasn't until after Dill left Maycomb 
that Boo emerged from his house to cover Scout with a blanket while 
she watched the fire at Miss Maudie Atkinson’s house. 

When summer came and Dill was back, trouble was also at the doorstep; 

Despite the attitude of the townspeople, Atticus was determined to defend 
Tom Robinson, the Negro who was accused of raping Mayella Ewell, a white girl. 

The children go to the trial and are shocked when Tom is convicted although every 
bit of evidence pointed to his innocence. They begin to understand the seriousness 
of their father’s attitude when they hear the neighbours gossipping and when 
Mayella’s father, Bob Ewell, threatens to “get" Atticus “if it takes the rest of my U£e 
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Vii^ALPURNIA wore her stifiEest 
starched apron. She carried a tray of 
charlotte. She backed up to the swinging 
door and pressed gently. I admired the 
ease and grace with which she handled 
heavy loads of dainty things. So did Aunt 
Alexandra, I guess, because she had let 
Calpurnia serve today. 

August on the brink of September. 
Dill woitld be leaving for Meridian 
tomorrow; today he was off with Jem at 
Barker’s Eddy. Jem had discovered with 
angry amazement that nobody had ever 
bothered to teach Dill how to swim, a 
skill Jem considered necessary as walking. 
They had spent two afternoons at the creek, 
they said they were going in naked and I 
couldn’t come, so I divided the lonely hours 
between Calpurnia and Miss Maudie. 

Today Aunt Alexandra and her mission¬ 
ary circle were lighting the good fight all 
over the house. From the kitchen, I heard 
Mrs. Grace Merriweather giving a report 
in the living-room on the squalid lives of 
the Mrunas, it sounded like to me. They 


put the women out in huts when their 
time came, whatever that was; they had no 
sense of family—I knew that’d distress 
Aunty—they subjected children to terrible 
ordeals when they were thirteen; they were 
crawling with yaws and earworms, they 
chewed up and spat out the bark of a 
tree into a communal pot and then got 
drunk on it. 

Immediately thereafter, the ladies 
adjourned for refreshments. 

I didn’t know whether to go into the 
dining-room or stay out. Aunt Alexandra 
told me to join them for refreshments; it 
was not necessary that I attend the busi¬ 
ness part of the meeting, she said it’d bore 
me. I was wearing my pink Sunday dress, 
shoes, and a petticoat, and reflected that 
if 1 spilled anything Calpurnia would have 
to wash my dress again fdr tomorrow. 
This had been a busy day for her. 1 
decided to stay out 

"Can I help you. Cal?" I asked, wishing 
to be of some service. 

Calpurnia paused in the doorway. **You 
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be still as a mouse in that corner/' she said, 
• an’ you can help me load up the trays 
when I come back.” 

' The gentle hum of ladies’ voices grew 
louder as she opened the door; "Why, 
Alexandra, 1 never saw such charlotte . . . 
just lovely ... I never can get my crust 
like this, never can . . . who’d've thought 
of little dewberry tarts . . . Calpurnia?. . . 
who’da thought it . . . anybody telf®*^^ 
that the preacher’s wife’s . . .’ no-oo, wcu 
she is, and that other one not walkin’ 
yet. . . .’’ 

They became quiet, and I knew they 
had all been served. Calpurnia returned 
and put my mother’s heavy silver pitcher 
on a tray. "This coffee pitcher’s a 
curiosity,” she murmured, "they don’t make 
’em these days.” 

"Can T carry it in?” 

"If you be careful and don’t drop it. 
Set it down at the end of the table by 
Miss Alexandra. Down there by the 
cups'n things. She’s gonna pour.” 

1 tried pressing my behind against the 
door as Calpurnia had done, but the door 
didn’t budge. Grinning, she held it open 
for me. “Careful now, it’s heavy. Don’t 
look at it and you won’t spill it.” 

My journev w'as successful: Aunt 
Alexandra smiled brilliantly. "Stay with 
us, Jean Louise,” she said. This was a 

{ )art of her campaign to teach me to be a 
ady. 

It was customary for every circle hostess 
to invite her neighbours in for refresh¬ 
ments, be they Baptists or Presbyterians, 
which accounted for the presence of Miss 
Rachel (sober as a judge). Miss Maudie and 
Miss Stephanie Crawford. Rather ner¬ 
vous, I took a seat beside Miss Maudie and 
wondered why ladies put on their hats to 
go across the street. Ladies in bunches 
always filled me with vague apprehension 
and a firm desire to be elsewhere, but this 
feeling was what Aunt Alexandra called 
being “spoiled”. 

The ladies were cool in fragile pastel 
rint^: most of them were heavily powdered 
ut unrouged; the only lipstick in the room 
was Tangce Natural. Cute-x Natural 
sparkled on their fingernails, but some of 
the younger ladies wore Rose, They 
smelled heavenly. I sat guietly, having 
conquered my,hands by t^ihtly gripping 
the arms of the chair, and waited for some¬ 
one to speak to me. 

Miss Maudie’s gold bridgework twinkled. 
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"You’re mighty dressed up. Miss Jekn 
Louise,” she said. "Where are your 
britches today?” 

"Under my dress.” 

1 hadn’t meant to be funny, but the 
ladies laughed. My checks grew hot as I 
realised my mistake, but Miss Maudie 
looked giavely down at me. She never 
laughed at me unless 1 meant to be funny. 

In the sudden silence that followed, Miss 
Stephanie Crawford called from across the 
room, “Whatcha going to be when you grow 
up, Jean Louise? A lawyer?” 

"Nome, I hadn’t thought about it . . .” 
I answered, giatcful that Mi.ss Stephanie 
. was kind enough to cliange the subject. 
Hurriedly I began choosing ray vocation. 
Nurse? Aviator? "Well . . .” 

“Why shoot, I thought you wanted to 
be a lawyer, you’ve already commenced 
going to court." 

The ladies laughed again. "That 
Stephanie's a card,” somebody said. Miss 
Stephanie was encouraged to pursue the 
subject: "Don’t you want to grow up to 
be a lawyer?” 

Mi.s.s Maudie’s hand touched mine and 
I answered mildly enough, "Nome, just a 
lady.” 

Miss Stephanie eyed me suspiciously, 
decided that 1 meant no impertinence, and 
contented herself with, “Well, you won’t 
get very far until you start wearing dresses 
more often.” 

Miss Maudic’s hand closed tightly on 
mine, and I said nothing. Its warmth was 
enough. 

Mrs. Grace Merriweather sat on my left, 
and I felt it would be polite to .talk to her. 
Mr. Merriweather, a faithful Methodist 
under duress, apparently saw nothing 
personal in singing, "Amazing Grace, how 
sweet the sound, that saved a wretch like 
me It was the general opinion of 

Maycomb, however, that Mrs. Merri¬ 
weather had sobered him up and made a 
reasonably useful citizen of him. For 
certainly Mrs. Merriweather was the most 
devout lady in Maycomb. I searched for 
a topic of interest to her. "What did you 
all study this afternoon?” I asked. 

"Oh child, those poor Mrunas,” she said, 
and was off. Few other questions would 
be necessary. 

Mrs. Merriweather’s large brown eyes 
always filled with tears when she considered 
the oppressed. “Living in that jungle with 
nobody but J. Grimes Everett,” she sai^ 
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“iSJot a white person’ll go near 'em but that 
saintly J. Grimes Eycrett.’’ 

Mrs. Merriweather played her Voice like 
an organ; every word she said received its 
full measure: " The poverty ... the darkness 

. . the immorality—nobotly but J. Grimes 
Evereit knows. You know, when the 
church gave me that tiip to the camp 
grounds J. Cirimes Everett said to me—” 

"Was he there, ma’am? I thought—” 

"Horne on leave. J. Grimes Everett said 
to me, lie said, ‘Mrs. Merriweather, you 
have no ronreption, no conception of what 
we are lighting over there.’ That’s what 
he said to me.” 

“Yes iiia’arn.’’ 

"1 said to him, ‘Mr. Everett,’ I said, ‘the 
ladies of the Maycornb Alabama Methodist 
Episcopal Church South are behind you 
one hundred per cent.’ That’s what I said 
to him. And you know, right then and 
there I made a pledge in my heart. I said 
to myself, when I go home I’m going to 
give a course on the Mrunas and bring J. 
Grimes Everett’s message to Maycornb arid 
that’s just what I’m doing." 

"Yes ma’am.” 

When Mrs. Mcrriw’cathcr shook her 
head, her black curls jiggled. "Jean 
Louise,” she said, "you are a fortunate girl. 
You live in a Cliristian home with Chris¬ 
tian folks in a Christian town. Out there 
in J. Grimes Everett’s land there’s nothing 
but sin and squalor.” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

"Sin and squalor—what was that, Ger¬ 
trude?” Mrs. Merriweather turned on her 
chimes for the lady sitting beside her. "Oh 
that. “Well, I always say forgive and for¬ 
get, forgive and forget. Thing that church 
ought to tlo is help her lead a Christian 
life for those children from here on out. 
Some of the men ought to go out there 
and tell that preacher to encourage her.” 

"Excuse me, Mrs. Merriweather,” I 
interrupted, “are you all talking about 
Mayella Ewell?” 

“May—? No, child. That darky’s wife. 
Tom’s wife, Tom—” 

"Robinson, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Merriweather turned back to her 
neighbour. “There's one thing I truly 
believe, Gertrude,” she continued, "but 
some people just don’t see it ray way. If 
we just let them know we forgive ’em, that 
we’ve forgotten it, then this whole thing'll 
blow over.” 
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"Ab—Mrs. Merriweather,” I interrupted 
once more, "what’ll blow over?” • 

Again, she turned to me. Mrs. Merri¬ 
weather was one of those childless adults 
who find it necessary to assume a different 
tone of voice when speaking to children. 
“Nothing, Jean Louise,” she said, in stately 
largo, “the cooks and field hands are just 
dissatisfied, but they’re settling down now— 
they grumbled all next day after that trial.” 

Mrs. Merriweather faced Mrs. Farrow: 
“Gertrude, I tell you there’s nothing more 
distracting than a sulky darky. Their 
mouths go down to here. Just ruins your 
day to have one of ’em in the kitchen. You 
know what I said to my Sophy, Gertrude? 
I said, ‘Sophy,’ I said, ‘you simply are not 
being a Christian today. Jesus Christ 
never went around grumbling and com¬ 
plaining,’ and you know, it did her good. 
She took her eyes off that -floor and said, 
‘Nome, Miz Merriweather, Jesus never 
went around grumblin’.’ I tell you, 
Gertrude, you never ought to let an oppor¬ 
tunity go by to witness for the Lord.” 

I was reminded of the ancient little 
organ in the chapel at Finch’s Landing. 
When I was very small, and if I had been 
very good during the day, Atticus would 
let me pump its bellows while he picked 
out a tune with one finger. The last note 
would linger as long as there was air to 
sustain it. Mrs. Merriweather had run out 
of air, I judged, and was repfenishing her 
supply while Mrs. Farrow composed herself 
to speak. 

Mrs. Farrow was a splendidly built 
woman with pale eyes and narrow feet. 
She had a fresh permanent wave, and her 
hair was a mass of tight grey ringlets. She 
was the second most devoutTady in May- 
comb. She had a curious habit of prefac 
ing everything she said with a soft sibilant 
sound. 

“S-s-s Grace,” she said, “it’s just like I 
was telling Brother Hutson the other day. 
‘S-s-s Brother Hutson,’ I said, ‘looks like 
we’re fighting a losing battle, a losing 
battle.’ I said, ‘S-s-s it doesn’t matter to 
’em one bit. We can educate ’em till we’re 
blue in the face, we can try till we drop 
to make Christians out of ’em, but there’s 
no lady safe in her bed these nights.’ He 
said to me, ‘Mrs. Farrow, I 3on’t know 
what we’re coming to down here.’ S-«-« I 
told him that was certainly a fact.” 

Mrs. Merriweather nodded wisely. Her 
voice soared over the dink of coSee cujw 
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and the soft bovine sounds the ladies 
Ynunching their dainties. “Gertrude," she 
said, “1 tell you there are some good but 
misguided people in this town. Good, 
but misguided. Folks in this town who 
think they’re doing right, I mean. Now 
far be it from me to say who, but some of 
’em in this town thought they were doing 
the right thing a while back, but all they 
did was stir ’em up. That’s all they did. 
Might’ve looked like the right thing to do 
at the time, Tm sure I don’t know, I’m 
not read in that field, but sulky . . . dis¬ 
satisfied ... I tell you if my Sophy’d kept 
it up another day I’d have let her go. It’s 
never entered that wool of hers that the 
only reason I keep her is.because this de¬ 
pression’s on and she needs her dollar and 
a quarter every week she can get it.’’ 

“His food doesn’t slick going down, does 
it?” 

Miss Maudic said it. Two tight lines 
had appeared at the corners of her mouth. 
She had been silting silently beside me, her 
colfec cup balanced on one knee. I had 
lost the thread of conversation long ago, 
when they quit talking about Tom Robin¬ 
son’s wife, and had contented my.self with 
thinking of Finch's Landing and the river. 
Aunt Alexandra had got it backwards: the 
business part of the meeting was blood¬ 
curdling, the social hour was dreary. 

“Maudic, J'm sure I don’t know what you 
mean,” said Mrs. Merriweather. 

“I’m sure you do,” Miss Maudie said 
shortly. 

She said no more. When Miss Maudic 
was angry her brevity was icy. Something 
had made her deeply angry, and her grey 
eyes were as cold as her voice. Mrs. Merri- 
weather reddened, glanced at me, and 
looked away. I could not sec Mrs. Farrow. 

Aunt Alexandra got up from the table 
and swiftly passed more refreshments, 
neatly engaging Mrs. Merriweather and 
Mrs. Gates xn brisk conversation. When 
she had them well on the road with Mrs. 
Perkins, Aunt Alexandra stepped back. 
She gave Miss Maudie a look of pure 
gratitude, and I wondered at the world of 
women. Miss Maudie and Aunt Alexandra 
had never been especially close, and here 
was Aunty silently thanking her for some¬ 
thing. For what, I knew not. I was con¬ 
tent to learn 'that Aunt Alexandra could 
be pierced sufficiently to feel gratitude for 
help given. There was no doubt about it, 
1. must soon enter this world}^ where on its 
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surface fragrant ladies rocked slowly, 
fanned gently, and drank cool water. 

But 1 was more at home, in my father's 
world. People like Mr. Heck Tate did not 
trap you with innocent questions to make 
fun of you; even Jem was not highly critical 
unless you said something stupid. Ladies 
seemed to live in faint horror of men, 
seemed unwilling to approve wholehearted¬ 
ly of them. But I liked them. There was 
something about them, no matter how 
much they cxisscd and drank and gambled 
and ciicwed; no matter how undclcctable 
they were, there was something about them 
that I instinctively liked . . . they weren’t— 

' "Hypocrites, Mrs. Perkins, born hypo¬ 
crites,” Mrs. Merriweather was saying. 
“At least wc don’t have that sin on our 
shoulders down here. People up there set 
’em free, but you don’t see ’em settin’ at 
the table with ’em. At least wc don't have 
the deceit to say to ’em yes you're as good 
as wc arc but stay away from us. Down 
here we just say you live your way and 
well live ours. I think that woman, that 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s lost her mind—just plain 
lost her mind coming down to Birmingham 
and tryin’ to sit with ’em. If I was the 
Mayor of Birmingham I’d—” 

Well, neitlicr of us was the Mayor of 
Birmingliam, but I wished I was the 
Governor of Alabama for one day: I’d let 
'Fom Robinson go so quick the Missionary 
.Society wouldn't have time to catch its 
breath. Calpurnia was telling Miss 
Rachel’s cook the other day how bad Tom 
was taking things and she didn’t stop talk¬ 
ing when I came into the kitchen. She 
said there wasn’t a thing Atticus could do 
to make being shut up easier for him, that 
the last thing he said to Atticus before they 
took him clown to the prison camp was, 
“Good-bye. Mr. Finch, there ain’t nothin’ 
you can do now, so there ain’t no use 
tryin'.” 

Calpurnia said Atticus told her that the 
day they took Tom to prison he just gave 
up hope. She said Atticus tried to explain 
things to him, and that he must do his best 
not to lose hope because Atticus was doing 
his best to get him free. Miss Rachel’s 
cook asked Calpurnia why didn’t Atticus 
just say yes, youll go free, and leave it at 
that—seemed like that’d be a big comfort 
to Tom. Calpurnia said, “Because you 
ain’t familiar with the law. First thing 
you learn when you’re in a lawin’ family 
ts that there ain’t any definite answers to 
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anything. Mr. Finch couldn't say some- pushed up his glasses, and rubbed his eyes, 
thin's so when he doesn’t know for sure it’s “We hatf such a good chance,” he saiA 
so.” * “I told him what I thought, but I couldn't 

The front door slammed and I heard in truth say that we had more than a good 
Atticus's footsteps in the hall. Automati- chance. I guess Tom. was tired of white 
cally 1 wondered what time it was. Not men's chances and preferred to take his 
nearly time for him to be home, and on own. Ready, Cal?” 

Missionary Society days he usually stayed “Yessir, Mr. Finch.” ' 

down town until black dark. “T'hen let’s go.” 

He stopped in the doorway. His hat Aunt Alexandra sat down in Calpurnia’s 
was in his hand, and his face was white. cliair and put her bands to her face. She 
“Excuse me, ladies," he said, “Go right sat quite still; she was so quiet I wondered 
ahead with your meeting, don’t let me if she would faint. I heard Miss Maudie 
distuib you. Alexandra, could you come breathing as if she had just climbed the 
to the kitchen a minute? I want to borrow steps, and in the dining-room the ladies 
Calpnrnia for a while.” chattered happily. 

lie didn't go through the dining-room, I thought Aunt Alexandra was crying, 
but went down the back hallway anci but when she took her hands away from 
entere«l the kitchen from the rear door, her face, she was not. She looked weary. 
Aunt Alexandra and I met him. The She spoke, and her voice was flat, 
dining room door opened again and Miss “I can’t say I approve of everything he 
Maudie joined us. Calpurnia had half doe.s, Maudie, but he’s my brother, and 1 
risen from her chair. just want to know when this will ever 

"Cal,” Atlicus .said, "I want you to go end.” Her voice rose: “It tears him to 
with me out to Helen Robinson’s house'—” pieces. He doesn’t show it much, but it 
“What’s the matter?” Aunt Alexandra tears him to pieces. I’ve seen him when— 
asked, alarmed by the look on my father's what else do they want ftom him, Maudie, 
face. what else?” 

“Tom’s dead.” “What does who want, Alexandra?” Miss 

Aunt Alexandra put her hands to her .Maudie asked, 
mouth. “I mean this town. They’re perfectly 

“They shot him,” said Atticus. “He was w'illing to let him do what they’re too 
running. It was during their exercise afraid to do themselves—it might lose 'era 
period. They said he just broke into a a nickel. They’re jjcrfectly willing to let 
bliml raving chaige at the fence and started him wreck his health doing what they’re 
clinil>ing over. Right in front of them—” afraid to do, they're—” 

“Didn’t they try to slop him? Didn’t “Re quiet, they’ll hear you,” said Miss 
they give him any warning?” Aunt Maudie. “Have you ever thought of it 
Alexandra’s voice shook. this way, Alexandra? Whether Maycomb 

“Oh yes, the guaids called to him to knows it or not, we're paying the highest 
stop. I'hey fired a few shots in the air, tribute we can pay a man. We trust him 
then lo kill. They got him just as he went to do right. It’s that simple.” 
over the fence. They said if he’d had two “W'ho?” Aunt Alexandra never knew 
good arms he’d have made it, he was mov- she was echoing her twelve-year-old 
ing that fast. Seventeen bullet holes in nephew. 

him. They didn’t have to shoot him that “The handful of people in this town 
much. Cal, I want you to come out with who .say that fair play is not marked White 
me and help me tell Helen.” Only; the handful of people who say a 

“Yes, sir,” she murmured, fumbling at fair trial is for everybody, not just us; the 
her apron. MLss Maudie went to Cal- handful of people with enough humility 
purnia and untied it. to think, when they look at a Negro, there 

“This is the last straw, Atticus,” Aunt but for the Lord’s kindness am I.” Miss 
Alexandra said. Maudie's old crispness was return ing: 

“Depends on how you look at it,” he "The handful of people in this town with 
said. “What w'as one Negro, more or less, background, that’s who they are.” 
among two hundred of ’em? He wasn’t Had I been attentive, I would have had 
Tom to them, he was an escaping prisoner.” another scrap to add to Jem’s definition of 
Atticus leaned against the refrigerator, background, but 1 found myself shakii^ 
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and couldn’t stop. I had seen Enfield 
Prison Farm, and Atticus had pointed out 
the exercise yard to me. It was the size 
of a football field. 

“Stop that shaking/’ commanded Miss 
Maudie, and I stopped. “Get up, Alex¬ 
andra, we’ve left ’em long enough.’’ 

Aunt Alexandra rose and smoothed the 
various whalebone ridges along her hips. 
She took her handkerchief from her belt 
and wiped her nose. She patted her hair 
and said, “Do 1 show it?” 

“Not a sign,’’ said Miss Maudie. “Are 
you together again, Jean Louise?” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“I’hen let’s join the ladies,” she said 
grimly. 

Their voices swelled when Miss Maudie 
opened the door to the dining-room. Aunt 
Alexandra was ahead of me, and I saw her 
head go up as she went through the door. 

“Oh, Mrs. Perkins,” she said, “you need 
some more coflee. Let me get it.” 

"Calpurnia’s on an errand for a few 
minutes, Grace,” said Miss Maudie. “Let 
me pass you some more of these dewbeny 
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tarts, ’dyou hear what that cousin of mine 
did the other day, the one who likes to 
go fishing?. . .” 

And so they went, down the row of 
laughing women, around the dining-room, 
reiiliing coffee cups, dishing out goodies as 
though their only regret was the temporary 
domestic disaster of losing Calpurnia. 

The gentle hum began again: “Yes sir, 
Mrs. Perkins, that J. Grimes Everett is a 
martyred saint, he . . . needed to get mar¬ 
ried so they ran ... to the beauty parlor 
every .Saturday afternoon . . . soon as the 
sun goes down. He goes to bed with the 
,. . . cliicketis, a crate full of sick chickens, 
Fred says that’s what started it all. Fred 
says . . .” 

Aunt Alexandra looked across the room 
at me and smiled. .She looked at a tray 
of cookies on the table and nodded at 
them. I carefully picked up the tray and 
watefted myself walk to Mrs. Merriweather. 
With rny very best company manners, I 
asked her if site would have some. After 
ail, if Aunty could be a lady at a time like 
this, so could 1. 



Don’t do that, scout. Set 
him out on the back steps.” 

“Jem, are you crazy? . . .” 

“1 said set him out on the back steps.” 

Sighing, I scooped up the small creature, 
laced him on the bottom step and went 
ack to my cot. September had come, but 
not a trace of ccKtl weather with it, and we 
were still sleeping on the back screen porch. 
Lightning bugs were still about, the night 
crawlers and flying insects that beat against 
the screen the summer long had not gone 
wherever they go when autumn comes. 

A roly-poly had found his way inside the 
house; I reasoned that the tiny varmint 
had crawled up the steps and under the 
door. I was putting my book on the floor 
beside my cot when I saw him. The 
creatures are nq more than an inch long, 
and when you touch them they roll them¬ 
selves into a tight grey ball. 

I lay on my stomach, reached down and 
ptdted him. He rolled up. Then, feeling 


safe, I suppose, he slowly unrolled. He 
travelled a few inches on his hundred legs 
and I touched him again. He rolled up. 
Feeling sleepy, I decided to end things. 
My hand was going down on him when 
Jem spoke. 

Jem was scowling. It was probably a 
part of the stage he was going through, and 
I wished he would hurry up and get 
through it. He was certainly never cruel 
to animals, but I had never known his 
charity to embrace the insect world. 

“Why couldn’t I mash him?” I asked. 

"Because they don’t bother you,” Jem 
answered in the darkness. He had turned 
out his reading light. 

“Reckon you’re at the stage now where 
you don’t kill flies and mosquitoes now, I 
reckon,” I said. “Lcmme know when you 
change your mind. Tell you one thing, 
though, 1 ain’t gonna sit around and not 
scratch a redbug.” 

"Aw dry up,” he answered drowsily. 
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Jem was the one who was getting more 
like a girl every day, not I. Comfortable, 

I lay on my back and waited for sleep, 
and while wailing I tlioughi of Dill. He 
had left us the first of the nmnth with firm 
assurances that he would return the minute 
school was <Hil—he guessed his folks had 
got the general idea that he liked to spend 
his summers in Maycomb. Miss Rachel 
look us with iheni in the taxi to Maycomb 
Junction, and Dill waved to us from the 
train window until he was out of sight. 
He was not out of mind: I missed him. 
The last two days of his time with us, Jem 
had taught him to swim— 

Taught him to .swim. I was wide awake, * 
remembering what Dill had told me. 

Barker's Eddy is at the end of a dirt road 
off the Meridian highway ai)out a mile from 
town. It is easy to catch a ritic down the 
highway on a cotton wagon or from a pass¬ 
ing motorist, and the short walk to the 
creek is easy, but the prospect of walking 
all the way back home at dusk, when the 
traffic is light, is tiresome, and swimmers 
arc careful not to stay loo late. 

According to Dill, lie and Jem had just 
come to the highway when they saw Atticus 
driving toward them. He looked like he 
had not seen them, so they both waved. 
Atticus finally slowed down; when they 
caught up with him he said, "You'd better 
catch a ride back. I won’t be going home 
for a while,” Calpurnia was in the back 
seat. 

Jem protested, then pleaded, and Atticus 
said, “All right, you can come with us if 
you stay in the tar.” 

On the way to Tom Robinson's, Atticus 
told them what had happened. 

They turned off the highway, rode slowly 
by the dump and past the Ewell residence, 
down the narrow lane to the Negro cabins. 
Dill said a crowd of black children were 
playing marbles in Tom's front yard. 
Atticus parked the car and got out. Cal¬ 
purnia followed him through the front 
gate. 

Dill heard him ask one of the children, 
“Where's your mother, Sam?” and heard 
Sam .say, "She down at Sis Stevens's, Mr. 
Finch. Want me run fetch her?” 

Dill said Atticus looked uncertain, then 
he said yes, and Sam scampered off. “Go 
on with your game, boys,” Atticus said to 
the children. 

A little girl came to the cabin door and 
stood looking at Atticus. DUl said her hair 
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was a wad of tiny stiff pigtails, each ending 
in a bright bow. She grinned from ear to 
ear and walked toward our father, but she 
was too small to navigate the steps. Dill 
said Atticus went to her, took off his hat, 
and offered her his finger. She grabbed 
it and he eased her down the steps. Then 
he gave her to Calpurnia. ' 

Sam was trotting behind his mother when 
they came up. Dill said Helen said, 
“’Evenin', Mr. Finch, won’t you have a 
scat?” But she didn’t say any more. 
Neither did Atticus. 

“Scout,” said Dill, "she just fell down in 
the dirt. Just fell down in the dirt, like 
a giant with a big foot just came along and 
stepped on her. Just unip—" Dill’s fat 
foot hit the ground. “l.ike you’d step on 
an ant.” 

Dill said Calpurnia and, Atticus lifted 
Helen to her feet and half carried, half 
walked her to the cabin. They stayed in¬ 
side a long time, and Atticus came out 
alone. When they drove back by the 
dunii), some of the Ewells hollered at them, 
but Dill didn’t catch what they said. 

Maycomb was interested by the news of 
Tom’s death for perhaps two days; two days 
was enough for the information to spread 
through the country. “Did you hear 
about? . . . No? Well, they say he was 
runnin’ fit to beat lightnin'. . To May¬ 
comb, Tom’s death was Typital. Typical 
of a nigger to cut and run. Typical of a 
nigger’s mentality to have no plan, no 
tfioughl for the future, just run blind first 
chance he saw. Funny thing, Atticus 
Flinch might’ve got him off scot free, but 
wait—? Hell no. You know how they are. 
Easy come, easy go. Just shows you, that 
Robinson boy was legally married, they say 
he kept himself clean, went to church and 
all that, but when it comes down to the 
line the veneer’s mighty thin. Nigger al¬ 
ways comes out in ’em. 

A few more details, enabling the listener 
to repeat his version in turn, then nothing 
to talk about until The Maycomb Tribune 
appeared the following Thursday. There 
was a brief obituary in the Coloured News, 
but there was also an editorial. 

Mr. B. B. Underwood was at his most 
bitter, and he couldn’t have cated less who 
cancelled advertising and subscriptions. 
(But Maycomb didn’t play that way: Mr. 
Underwood could holler till he sweated 
and write whatever he wanted to, he’d stUl 
get his advertising and subscriptioiu, H he:, 
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granted to make a fool of himself in his every tool available to free men to save 
paper that was his business.) Mr. Under- Tom Robinson, but in the secret courts of 
wood didn’t talk about miscarriages of men’s hearts Atticus had no case. Tom was 
justice, he was writing so children a dead man the minute Mayella Ewell 
could understand. Mr. Underwood simply opened her mouth and screamed, 
figured it was a sin to kill cripples, be they The name Ewell gave me a queasy feel- 
standing, sitting, or escaping. He likened ing. Maycomb had lost no time in getting 
Tom’s death to the senseless slaughter of Mr. Ewell’s views on Tom’s demise and 
songbirds by hunters and children, and passing them along through that English 
Maycomb thought he was trying to write Channel of gossip. Miss Stephanie Craw- 
an editorial poetical enough to be reprinted ford. Miss Stephanie told Aunt Alexandra 
in The Montgomery Advertiser. in Jem's presence ("Oh foot, he’s old 

How could this be so, I wondered, as I enough to listen,’’) that Mr. Ewell said it 
read Mr. Underwood’s editorial. Senseless made one down and about two more to 
killing—^Tom had been given due process , go. Jem told me not to be afraid, Mr. 
of law to the day of his death; he had been Ewell was more hot gas than anything, 
tried openly and convicted by twelve good Jem also told me that if I breathed a word 
men and true; my father had fought for to Atticus, if in any way I let Atticus know 
him all the way. Then Mr. Underwood’s I knew, Jem would personally never .speak 
meaning became clear: Atticus had used to me again. 
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OCHOOL started, and so did our head pennies, chewing gum, soap dolls, a 
daily trips past the Radley Place. Jem was rusty medal, a broken watch and chain, 
in the seventh grade and went to high Jem must have put them away somewhere, 
school, beyohd the grammar school build- I stopped and looked at the tree one alter¬ 
ing; I was now in the third grade, and our noon: the trunk was swelling around its 
routines were so dilferent I only walked to cement patch. The patch itself was tUrn- 
school with Jem in the mornings and .saw ing yellow. 

him at mealtimes. He went out for foot- We had almost seen him a couple of 
ball, but was too slender and too young times, a good enough score for anybody, 
yet to do anything but carry the team water But I still looked for him each time I 
buckets. This he did with enthusiasm; went by. Maybe someday we would see 
most afternoons he was seldom home before him. I imagined how it would be: when 
dark. it happened, he’d just be sitting in the 

The Radley Place had ceased to terrify swing when I came along. “Hidy do, Mr. 
me, but it was no less gloomy, no less chilly Arthur,’’ I would say, as if I had said it 
under its great oaks, and no less uninviting, every afternoon of my life. "Evening, 
Mr. Nathan Radley could still be seen on Jean Louise,’’ he would say, as if he had 
a clear day, walking to and from town; wc said it every afternoon of my life, “right 
knew Boo was there, for the same old pretty spell we’re having, isn’t it?’’ “Yes 
reason—nobody’d seen him carried out yet. sir, right pretty,’’ I would say, and go on. 

I sometimes felt a twinge of remorse, when It was only a fantasy. We would never 
passing by the old place, at ever having see him. He probably did go out when 
taken part in what must have been sheer the moon was down and gaze upon Miss 
torment to Arthur Radley—^what reason- Stephanie Crawford. I’d have picked 
able recluse wants children peeping through somebody else to look at, but that was his 
his shutters, delivering greetings on the end business. He would never gaze at us. 
of a fishing pole, wandering in his collards "You aren’t starting that again, are you?** 
at night? ; said Atticus one night, when I expressed a 

. And yet remembered. Two Indian- stray desire just to have one good look at 
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Boo Radley before I died. “If you are. 
I’ll tell you right now: stop it. ' J'ra too 
old to gf> chasing you off the Radley projv 
erty. Besides, it’s dangerous. You might 
get shot. You know Mr. Nathan shoots at 
every shadow Itc sees, even shadows that 
leave si/c-four hare footprints. You were 
lucky not to he killed." 

I hushed then and tlicre. At the same 
time 1 marvelled at Atticus. This was the 
first he had let us know he knew a lot 
more about something than we thought he 
knew. And it had happened years ago. 
No, only last summer—no, summer before 
last, when . . . lime was playing tricks on, 
me. 1 must rciuember to ask Jem. 


So many things had happened to us. Boo 
Radley was the least of our fears. Atticus 
said he didn’t sec how anything else could 
happen, that things had a way of settling 
down, and after enough time passed people 
would forget that Tom Robinson's exist¬ 
ence was ever brought to their attention. 

Perhaps Atticus was right, but the events 
of the summer hung over us like smoke in 
a closed room. The adults in Maycomb 
never discussed the case with Jem and me; 
it seemed that they discussed it with their 
children, and their attitude must have been 
that neither of us could help having Atticus 
for a patent, so their children must be nice 
to us in spite of him. 'I'he children w’ould 
never have thought that up for themselves: 
had our classmates been left to their own 
devices, Jem and I would have had several 
swift, satisfying list-fights apiece and ended 
the matter for good. As it was, we were 
compelled to hold our heads high and be, 
respectively, a gentleman and a lady. In 
a way, it w.is like the era of Mrs. Henry 
Lafayette Dubose, without all her yelling. 
There was one odd thing, though, that I 
never understood: in spite of Atticus’s 
shortcomings as a parent, people were con¬ 
tent to re-elect him to the state legislature 
that year, as usual, without opposition. I 
came to the conclusion that people were 
just peculiar, I withdrew from them, and 
never thought about them until I was 
forced to. 

I was forced to one day in school. Once 
a week, we had a Current Events period. 
Each child was supposed to clip an item 
from a newspaper, absorb its contents, and 
reveal them to the class. This practice 
allegedly overcame a variety of evils: stand- 
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ing in front of his fellows encouraged g(^ 
posture and gave a child poise; delivering 
a short talk made him word conscious; 
learning his current event strengthened his 
memory; being singled' out made him more 
than ever anxious to return to the Group. 

The idea was profound, but as,usual, 
in Maycomb it didn’t work very well. In 
the first place, few rural children had access 
to newspapers, so the burden of Current 
Events was borne by the town children, 
convincing the l)us children more deeply 
that the town children got all the attention 
anyway. I'hc rural children who could, 
usually brought clippings from what they 
called The Grit Paper, a publication 
spurious in the eyes of Miss Gates, our 
teacher. Why she fiowned when a child 
recited from The Grit Paper I never knew, 
but in some way it was associated with 
liking fiddling, eating syrupy biscuits for 
lunch, being a holy roller, singing Sweetly 
Sings the Donkey and pronouncing it 
dunkey, all of whidi the state paid teachers 
to discourage. 

Even .so, not many of the children knew 
what a Current Event was. Little Chuck 
Little, a hundred years old in his knowledge 
of cows and their habits, was halfway 
through an Uncle Natchell story when Miss 
Gates stopped him: “Charles, that is not a 
current event. That is an advertisement.” 

Cecil Jacobs knew what one*was, though. 
When his turn came, he went to the front 
of the room and began, “Old Hitler—” - 

"Adolf Hitler, Cecil,” said Miss Gates. 
“One never begins with Old anybody." 

“Yes ma'am,” he said. “Old Adolf 
Hitler has been pro.secutin’ the—” 

“Persecuting, Cecil. . . .” 

“Nome, Miss Gates, it says here—^wcll 
anyway, old Adolf Hiller has been after 
the Jews and he’s puttin’ ’em in prisons 
and he’s taking away all their property and 
he won’t let any of ’em out of the country 
and he’s washin’ all the feeble-minded 
and—” 

“Washing the feeble-minded?” 

“Yes ma’am. Miss Gates, I reckon they 
don’t have sense enough to wash themselves, 

I don’t reckon an idiot could keep hisself 
clean. Well anyway, Hitler’s started a pro¬ 
gramme to round up all the h'&lf-Jews too 
and he wants to register 'em in case they 
might wanta cause him any trouble and 
1 think this is a bad thing and that's my 
current event.” 

“Very good, Cecil,” said Miss Cates. . 
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P^pfling, Cecil returned to his seat. 

A hand went up in the back of the room. 
"How can he do that?” 

"Who do what?” asked Miss Gates 
patiently. 

"I mean how can Hitler just put a 
lot of folks in a pen like that, looks like 
the govarnint’d stop him," said the owner 
of the hand. 

"Hiller is the government,” said Miss 
Gates, and seizing an opportunity to make 
education dynamic, she went to the black¬ 
board. She printed democracy in large 
letters. “Democracy,” she said. "Docs 
anybody have a definition?” 

"Us,” somebody said. 

I raised my hand, remernbering an old 
campaign slogan Atticus had once told me 
about. 

“What do you think it means, Jean 
Louise?” 

" ‘Equal rights for all, special privileges 
for none’,” I quoted. 

“Very good, Jean Louise, very good,” 
Miss Gates smiled. In front of democracy, 
she printed we are a. “Now class, say it 
all together, ‘Wc are a democracy’.” 

We said it. Then Miss Gates said, 
"That’s the difference between America and 
Germany. We arc a democracy and Ger¬ 
many is a dictatorship. Dictalor-sliip,” she 
said. “Over here we don’t believe in per¬ 
secuting anybody. Persecution comes from 
people who are prejudiced. Pre-ju-dice,” 
she enunciated caremlly. “There are no 
better people in the world than the Jews, 
and why Hitler doesn’t think .so is a 
mystery to me.” 

An inquiring soul in the middle of the 
room said, "Why don’t they like the Jews, 
you reckon. Miss Gates?” 

"I don’t know, Henry. They contribute 
to every society they live in, and most of 
all, they arc a deeply religious people. 
Hitler’s trying to do away with religion, so 
maybe he doesn’t like them for that rea¬ 
son.” 

Cecil spoke up. "Well I don't know for 
certain,” he said, "they’re supposed to 
change money or somethin’, but that ain’t 
no cause to persecute 'em. They’re white, 
ain’t they?” 

Mias Gates said, "When you get to high 
school, Cecil, youll learn that the Jews 
have been persecuted since the beginning 
of history, even driven out of their own 
CQuntiy. It's one of the most teirible 
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stories in history. Time for arithmetic, 
children.” 

As I had never liked arithmetic, I spent 
the period looking out the window. The 
only time I ever saw Atticus scowl was 
when Elmer Davis would give us the latest 
on Hitler. Atticus would snap off the 
radio and say, "HmpI” I asked him once 
why be was impatient with Hiller and 
Atticus said, "Because he’s a maniac.” 

'I'his would not do, I mused, as the class 
proceeded with its sums. One maniac and 
millions of German folks. Looked to me 
like they’d shut Hiller in a pen instead of 
letting him shut lljcrn up. There was 
something else wrong—I would ask my 
father about it. 

I did, and lie said he could not possibly 
answer my question because he didn’t know 
the answer. 

"But it’s okay to hate Hitler?” 

“It is not,” he said. “It’s not okay to 
hate anybody.” 

‘’Atticus,” I said, "there’s .somethin’ 1 
don’t understand. Miss Gates said it was 
awful, ! filler doin’ like he docs, she got real 
red in the fate about it—” 

"I should think she would.” 

"But—” 

"Yes?” 

"Nothing, sir.” I went away, not sure 
that I could explain to Atticus what was 
on my mind, not sure that T could clarify 
what was only a feeling. Perhaps Jem 
could provide the answer. Jem understood 
school things better than Atticus. 

Jem was worn out from a day’s water- 
carrying. There were at least twelve 
banana peels on the floor by his bed, sur¬ 
rounding an empty milk bottle. "Whatcha 
stuffin’ for?” I asked. 

“Coach says if I can gain twenty-five 
pounds by year after next I can play,” he 
said. "This is the quickest way.” 

"If you don’t throw it all up. Jem,” I 
said, “I wanta ask you somethin’.” 

“Shoot.” He put down his book and 
stretched his legs. 

"Miss Gates is a nice lady, ain’t she?” 

"Why sure,” said Jem. "I liked her 
when I was in her room.” 

“She hates Hitler a lot. . . 

"What’s wrong with that?” 

"Well, she went on today about how bad 
it was him treatin’ the Jews like that. Jem, 
it’s not right to persecute anybody, is it? 

I mean have mean thoughts about anybody, 
even, is it?" 
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"Gracious no. Scout. What’s eatin’ 
you?" 

“Well, coming out of the courthouse that 
night Miss Gates was—she was goin’ down 
the steps in front of us, you musta not seen 
her—she was talking with Miss Stephanie 
Crawford. I hcaid her say it’s time some¬ 
body laught ’em a lesson, they were gettin' 
way above ihciuselves, an’ the next thing 
they think they can do is marry us. Jem, 
how can you hate Hiller so bad an’ then 
turn aromul and be ugly about folks right 
at home—” 

Jem was suddenly furious. He leaped olf 
the bed, grabbed me by the collar an4 
shook me. "1 never wanta hear about that 
courthouse again, ever, ever, you hear me? 
V’ou hear me? Don't you ever say one word 
lo me about it again, you hear? Now go 
on I’’ 
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X. HINGS did settle down, after a 
fashion, as Atticus said they would. By 
the middle of October, only two small 
things out of the ordinary happened to two 
Maycomb citizens. No, there were three 
things, and they did not directly concern 
us—the Finches—but in a way they did. 

The first thing was that Mr. Bob Ewell 
acquired and lost a job in a matter of days 
and probably made himself unique in the 
annals of the nineteen-thirties: he was the 
only man I ever heard of who was fired 
from the W1*A for laziness. I suppose his 
brief burst of fame brought on a briefer 
burst of industry, but his job lasted only 
as long as his notoriety: Mr. Ewell found 
himself as forgotten as Tom Robinson. 
Thereafter, he resumed his regular weekly 
appearances at the welfare office for his 
cheque and received it with no grace amid 
obscure mutterings that the bastards who 
thought they ran this town wouldn’t per¬ 
mit an honest man to make a living'. Ruth 
Jones, the welfare lady, said Mr. Ewell 
openly accused Atticus of getting his job. 
She was upset enough to walk down to 
Atticus’s office and tell him about it. 
Atticus told Miss Ruth not to fret, that if 
Bob Ewell wanted to discuss Atticus’s 
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I was too surprised to cry. I crept fro^ 
Jem's room and shut the door softly, lest 
undue noise set him off again. Suddenly 
tired, I wanted Atticus. He was in the 
living-room, and 1 went to him and tried 
to get in his lap. 

Atticus smiled “You’re getting,so big 
now. I’ll just have to hold a part of you." 
He held me close. “Scout,” he said softly, 
“don’t let Jem get you down. He’s having 
a rough time these days. I heard you back 
there.” 

Atticus said that Jem was trying hard to 
forget something, but what he was really 
doing was storing it away for a while, until 
enough time passed. Then he would be 
able to think about it and sort things out. 
When he was able to think about it, Jem 
would be himself again. 


“getting” his job, he knew the way to the 
office. 

I'he second thing happened to Judge 
Taylor. Judge Taylor was not a Sunday- 
night churchgoer; Mrs. Taylor was. Judge 
Taylor savoured his Sunday night hour 
alone in his big house, and churchtime 
found him holeci up in his study reading 
the writings of Bob Taylor (no kin, but 
the judge would have been proud to claim 
it). 

One Sunday night, lost in fruity meta¬ 
phors and florid diction. Judge Taylor’s 
attention was wrenched from the page by 
an irritating scratching noise. “Hush,” he 
said to Ann Taylor, his'fat nondescript dog. 
Then he realised he was speaking to an 
empty room; the scratching noise was com¬ 
ing from the rear of the house. Judge 
Taylor clumped to the back porch to let 
Ann out and found the screen door swing¬ 
ing open. A shadow on the corner of the 
house caught his eye, and that was all he 
saw of his visitor. Mrs. Tayldf came home 
from church to find her husband in his 
chair, lost in the writings of Bob Taylor» 
with a shotgun across his lap. 

The third thing happened to Helen' 
Robinson, Tom’s widow. Jf Mr, Ewell wa$ 
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as forgotten as Tom Robinson, Tom 
Robinson was as forgotten as Boo Radley. 
But Tom was not forgotten by his em¬ 
ployer, Mr. Link Deas. Mr. Link Deas 
made a job for Helen. He didn’t really 
need her, but he said he felt right bad 
about the way things turned out. I never 
knew who took care of her children while 
Helen was away. Calpurnia said it was 
hard on Helen, because she h^d to walk 
nearly a mile out of her way to avoid the 
Ewells, who, according to Helen, “chunked 
at her” the first time she tried to use the 
public road. 

Mr. Link Deas eventually received the 
impression that Helen was coming to work 
each morning from the wrong direction, 
and dragged the reason out of her. “Just 
let it be, Mr. Link, please suh," Helen 
begged. “The hell I will,” said Mr. Link. 
He told her to come by his store that after¬ 
noon before she left. She did, and Mr. 
Link closed his store, put his hat firmly 
on his head, and walked Helen home. He 
walked her the short way, by the Ewells’. 
On his way back, Mr. Link stopped at the 
crazy gate. 

“Ewell?” he called. “I say Ewell 1 ” 

The windows, normally packed with 
children, were empty. 

“I know every last one of you’s in there 
a-Iayin’ on the floor! Now hear me. Bob 
Ewell: if I hear one more peep outa ray 
girl Helen about not bein’ able to walk 
this road I’ll have you in jail before sun¬ 
down! ” Mr. Link spat in the dust and 
walked home. 

Helen went to work next morning and 
used the public road. Nobody chunked at 
her, but when she was a few yards beyond 
the Ewell house, she looked around and 
saw Mr. Ewell walking behind her. She 
turned and walked on, and Mr. Ewell kept 
the same distance behind her until she 
reached Mr. Link Deas’s house. All the 
way to the house, Helen said, she heard a 
soft voice behind her, crooning foul words. 
Thoroughly frightened, she telephoned Mr. 
Link at his store, which‘was not too far 
from his house. As Mr. Link came out of 
his store he saw Mr. Ewell leaning on the 
fence. 

Mr. Ewell said, “Don’t you look at me, 
Link Deas, like | was dirt. 1 ain’t jumped 
your—” 

“First thing you can do, Ewell, is get 
your, stinkin’ carcass off my property. 
Ypu'^ leanin' on it an' I can't ^afimrd fresh 
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paint for it. Second thing you can do is 
stoy away from my cook or I’ll have you 
up for assault—” 

“I ain’t touched her. Link Deas, and 
ain’t about to go with no nigger! ” 

“You don’t have to touch her, all you 
have to do is make her afraid, an’ if assault 
ain’t enough to keep you locked up a whUe, 
I’ll get you in on the Ladies' Law, so get 
outa my sight! If you don’t think I mean 
it, just bother that girl again! ” 

Mr. Ewell evidently thought he meant 
it, for Helen reported no further trouble. 

“I don’t like it, Atticus, I don’t like it 
^at all,” was Aunt Alexandra’s assessment of 
*thcse events. “That man seems to have a 
permanent running grudge against every¬ 
body connected with that case. I know 
how that kind are about paying off grudges, 
but I don’t understand why he should 
harbour one—he had his way in court, 
didn’t he?” 

“I think I understand,” said Atticus. “It 
might be because he knows in his heart 
that very few people in Maycomb really 
believed his and Mayella’s yarns. He 
thought he’d be a hero, but all he got for 
his pain was . . . was, okay, we’ll convict 
this Negro but get back to your dump. 
He’s had his fling with about everybody 
now, so he ought to be satisfied. He'll 
settle down when the weather changes.” 

“But why should he try to burgle John 
Taylor’s house? He obviously didn’t know 
John was home or he wouldn't’ve tried. 
Only lights John shows on Sunday nights 
are on the front porch and back in his 
den. . . .” 

“You don’t know if Bob Ewell cut that 
screen, you don’t know who did it,” said 
Atticus. “But I can guess. I proved him 
a liar but John made him look like a fool. 
All the time Ewell was on the stand I 
couldn’t dare look at John and keep a 
straight face. John looked at him as if he 
were a three-legged chicken or a square e^. 
Don’t tell me judges don’t try to prejudice 
juries,” Atticus chuckled. 


By the end of October, our lives had be¬ 
come the familiar routine of school, play, 
study. Jem seemed to have put out of his 
mind whatever it was he wanted to forget, 
and our classmates mercifully let us forget 
our father’s eccentricities. Cecil Jacobs 
asked me one time if Atticus was a Radical. 
When I asked Atticus, Atticus was so 
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amused I was rather annoyed, but he said loween at hand, some wicked children 
he wasn’t laughing at me. He said, “You waited until the Misses Barber were 
tell Cecil I’m about as radical as Cotton thoroughly asleep, slipped into their 
Tom Heflin." living-room (nobody but the Radleys 

Aunt Alexandra was thriving. Miss locked up at night), stealthily made away 
Maudie must have silenced the whole with every stick of furniture therein, and 
missionary society at one blow, for Aunty hid it in the cellar. ^ I deny having taken 
again ruled that roost. Her refreshments part in such a thing, 
grew even more delicious. I learned more “I heard ’eml” was the cry that awoke 
about the poor Mrunas’ social life from the Misses Barber’s neighbours at dawn 
listening to Mrs, Meniwealher; they had so next morning. “Heard ’em drive a truck 
little sense of family that the whole tribe up to the doorl Stomped around like 
was one big family. A child had as many horses. They’re in New Orleans by now!” 
fatheis as there were men in the commu- Miss Tutti was sure those travelling fur 
nity, as many mothers as there were women.^ sellers who came through town two days 
J. (irimes liverett was doing his utmost to' ago had purloined their furniture. “Da.-rk 
change this state of affairs, and desperately they were,” she said “Syrians.” 
needed our prayers, Mr. Heck Tate was summoned. He 

Maycomb was itself again. Precisely the surveyed the area and said he thought it 
same as last year and the year before that, was a local job. Miss Frutti said she’d 
with only two minor changes. Firstly, know a Maycomb voice anywhere, and 
people had removed from their store win- there were no Maycomb voices in that par- 
dows and automobiles the stickers that said lour last night—rolling their r’s all over 
NRA — WE DO OUR RART. 1 askcd Atticus her premises, they were. Nothing less than 
why, and he said it was because the Na- the bl(X)dhounds must be used to locate 
tional Recovery Act was dead. I asked their furniture. Miss Tulli insisted, so Mr. 
who killed it; he said nine old men. Tate was obliged to go ten miles out the 

The second change in Maycomb since road, round up the county hounds, and pul 
last year was not one of national signi- them on the trail. 

ticancc. Until then, Halloween in May- Mr. Tate started them off at the Misses 
comb was a completely unorganised affair. Barber’s front steps, but all they did was 
Each child did what he wanted to do, with run around to the back of the house and 
assistance from other children if there was howl at the cellar door. When Mr. Tate 
anything to be moved, such as placing a set them in motion three times, he finally 
light buggy on top of the livery stable, guessed the truth. By noontime that day. 
But parerits thought things went loo far there was not a barefooted child to be seen 
last year, when the peace of Miss Tutti and in Maycomb, and nobody took off his shoes 
Miss Frutti was shattered. until the hounds were returned. 

Misses 'J'utti and Frutti Barber were So the Maycomb ladies said things would 
maiden ladies, sisters, who lived together be different this year. The high school 
in the only Maycomb residence boasting a auditorium would be open, there would be 
cellar. The Barber ladies were rumoured a pageant for the grown-ups; apple- 
to be Republicans, having migrated from bobbing, taffy-pulling, pinning the tail on 
Clanton, Alabama, in 1911. Their ways the donkey for the children. There would 
were strange to us, and why they wanted also be a prize of twenty-five cents for the 
a cellar nobody knew, but they wanted one, best Halloween costume, created by the 
and they dug one, and they spent the rest wearer. 

of their lives chasing generations of children Jem and I both groaned. Not that we'd 
out of it. 4 ever done anything, it was the principle 

Misses Tutti and Frutti (their names of the thing. Jem considered himself too 
were Sarah and Frances), aside from their old for Halloween anyway; he said he 
Yankee ways, were both deaf. Miss Tutti wouldn’t be caught anywhere near the high 
denied it and lived in a world of silence, school at something like that.’^ Oh well, I 
but Miss Frutti, not about to miss any- thought, Atticus would take me. 
thing, employed an ear trumpet so enor- I soon learned, however, that ray service* 
mous that Jem declared it was a loud- would be required on stage that evening, 
speaker from one of those dog Victrolas. Mrs. Grace Merriweather had composed an 
With these facts in mind and Hal- original pageant entitled Mnycomfr Cotinlyt 
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Ad Astra Per As^a, and I was to be a 
ifam. She thought it would be adorable 
if some of the children were costumed to 
represent the county's agricultural pro¬ 
ducts; Cecil Jacobs would be dressed up 
to look like a cow; Agnes Boone would 
make a lovely butterbean, another child 
would be a peanut, and on down the line 
until Mrs. Merriweather’s imagination and 
the supply of children were esthausted. 

Our only duties, as far as I could gather 
from our two rciiearsals, were to enter 
from stage left as Mrs. Merriweathcr (not 
only the author, but the narrator) identified 
us. When she called out, “Pork,” that was 
my cue. Then the assembled company 
svould sing, “Maycomb County, Maycomb 
County, we will aye be true to thee,” as 
the grand finale, and Mrs. Merriweather 
would mount the stage with the stale Hag. 

My costume was not much of a problem. 
VIrs. Crenshaw, the local seamstress, bad as 
much imagination as Mis. Mciriweather. 
Mrs. Crenshaw took some chicken wire and 
bent it into the shape of a cured harn. 
This she covered with brown cloth, and 
painted it to resemble the original, f 
could duck under and someone would pull 
the contraption dowm over my head. It 
tame almost to my knees. Mrs. Crenshaw 
(houghlfully left two [reepholes for me. 
She did a fine job; Jem said I looked exactly 
like a ham wkh legs. There were several 
discomforts, though: it was hot, it was a 
close fit; if my nose itched I couldn’t 
'■cratch, and once inside I could not get out 
«»f it alone. 


28 . 


JL HE WEATHER was unusually 
warm for the last day of October. We 
didn't even need jackets. The wind was 
growing stronger, and Jem Said it might be 
raining before we got home. There was no 
moon. 

The street light on the corner cast sharp 
shadows on the Radley house. I heard 
Jem laugh softly, “Bet nobody bothers 
them tonight,” he said. Jem was carrying 
my ham costume, rather awkwardly, as it 
was hard to htdd. 1 thought ir gallant of 
him to do so. 
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When Halloween came, 1 assumed that 
the whoje family would be present to watch 
me perform, but 1 was disappointed. 
Atticus said as tactfully as he could that 
he just didn’t think he could stand a 
pageant tonight, he was all in. He had 
been in Montgomery for a week and had 
come home late that afternoon. He 
thought Jem might escort me if I asked 
him. 

Aunt Alexandra .said she just had to get 
to bed early, she’d been decorating the stage 
all afternoon and was w'orn out—^she 
stopped shoit in the middle of her sentence. 
,Shc closed her mouth, then opened it to 
say something, but no w'ords came. 

"’.S matter. Aunty?” I asked. 

"Oil nothing, nothing,” she said, “some¬ 
body just walked over my grave.” She put 
away from her whatever it was that gave 
her a pin prick of apprehension, and sug¬ 
gested that I give the family a preview in 
the living room. So Jem sqiice/cd me into 
my coMume, stood at the living-room door, 
called out “Po-ork,” exactly as Mrs. Merri- 
wt'.ather would have done, and I marched 
in. Atticus and Aimt .Alexandra were de¬ 
lighted. 

I repeated my part for Calpurnia in the 
kitchen and she said I was wonderful. I 
wanted to go across the street to show Miss 
Maudie, but Jem said she’d probably be at 
the pageatit anpvay. 

After that, it didn’t matter whether they 
went or not. Jem said he would take me. 
rims began our longest journey together. 


“It is a scary place though, ain’t it?” I 
said. “Boo doesn’t mean anybody any 
harm, but I’m right glad you’re along.” 

“^ou know Atticus wouldn't let you go 
to the schoolhouse by yourself,” Jem said, 
“Don’t see why, it’s just around the 
corner and across the yard.” 

“That yard’s a mighty long place for 
little girls to cross at night,” Jem teased. 
“Ain’t you .scared of haints?” 

We laughed. Haints, Hot Steams, 
incantations, secret signs, had vanished with 
our years as mist with sunrise. "What was 
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that old thing,” Jem said, "Angel bright, 
life-in-death; get off the road, don’t suck 
my breath.” 

"Cut it out, now,” I said. We were in 
front of the Radley Place. 

Jem said, “lioo must not be at home. 
Listen." 

High above ns in the darkness a solitary 
mocker poured out his repertoire in blissful 
unawai'cness of whose tree he sat in, plung¬ 
ing from the shrill kec, kcc of the sunflower 
bird to the irascible qua ack of a bluejay, 
to the sad lament of Poor Will, Poor Will, 
Poor Will. 

We turned the corner and I tripped on 
a root growing in the road. Jem tried to 
help me. but all he did was drop my cos¬ 
tume in the dust. I didn’t fall, though, 
and soon we were on our way again. 

We turned off the road and entered the 
sthoolyard. It was pitch black. 

“How do yon know where we’re at, 
Jem?” I asked, when we had gone a few 
steps. 

“I can tell we’re under the big oak be¬ 
cause we’re passin’ through a cool spot. 
Careful now, and don’t fall again.” 

We had slowed to a cautious gait, and 
were feeling our way forward so as not to 
bump into the free. The tree was a single 
and ancient oak; two children could not 
reach around its trunk and touch hands. 
It was far arvay from teachers, their spies, 
and curious neighbours: it was near the 
Radley lot, but the Radleys were not 
curious. A small patch of earth beneath 
its branches was packed hard from many 
fights and furtive crap games. 

The lights in the high scliool auditorium 
were blazing in the distance, but they 
blinded us, if anything. “Don’t look 
ahead, .Scout,” Jem said. “Look at the 
ground and you won’t fall.” 

"You should have brought the flashlight, 
Jem." 

"Didn’t know it was this dark. Didn’t 
look like it’d be this dark earlier in the 
evening. So cloudy, that’s why. It'll hold 
off a while, though.” » 

.Someone leaped at us. 

“God araightyl” Jem yelled. 

A circle of light burst in our faces, and 
Cecil Jacobs jumped in glee behind it. 
"Ha-a-a, gotcha!” he shrieked. “Thought 
yoti'd be cornin’ along this way! ” 

“What are you doin’ way out here by 
yourself, boy? Ain’t you scared of Boo 
Radley?” 
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Cecil had ridden safely to the auditorium 
with his parents, hadn’t seen us, then htfd 
ventured down this far because he knew 
good and well we’d be coming along. He 
thought Mr. Finch’d be with us, though. 

“Shucks, ain’t much but around the 
corner,” said Jem. “Who's scared to go 
around the corner?” We had to* admit 
that Cecil was pretty good, though. He 
had given us a fright, and he could tell 
it all over the schoolhouse, that was his 
privilege. 

"Say.” I said, "ain’t you a cow tonight? 
Where’s your costume?” 

“It's up behind the stage,” he said. 
"Mrs. Merriweather says the pageant ain’t 
cornin’ on for a while. You can put yours 
back of the stage by mine. Scout, and we 
can go with the rest of ’em,” 

This was an excellent idea, Jem thought. 
He also thought it a good thing that Cecil 
and I would be together. This way, Jem 
would be left to go with people his own 
age. 

When we reached the auditorium, the 
whole town was there except Atticus and 
the ladies worn out from decorating, and 
the usual outcasts and shut-im. Most of 
the county, it seemed, was there: the hall 
was teeming with slicked-up country peo¬ 
ple, The high school building had a wide 
downstairs hallway; people milled around 
booths that had been installed along each 
side. 

“Oh Jem, I forgot my money,” I sighed, 
when I saw them. 

"Atticus didn’t,” Jem said. “Here's 
thirty cents, you can do six things. See 
yon later on.” 

“Okay,” I said, quite content with thirty 
cents and Cecil. ^ went with Cecil down 
to the front of the auditorium, through a 
door on one side, and backstage. I got rid 
of my ham costume and departed in a 
hurry, for Mrs. Merriweather was standing 
at a lectern in front of the first row (w 
seats making last minute, frenzied changes 
in the script. 

“How much money you got?” I asked 
Cecil. Cecil had thirty cents, too, which 
made us even. We squandered our first 
nickels on the House of Horrors, which 
scared us not at all; we entered the black 
seventh-grade room and were led around 
by the temporary ghoul in residence and 
were nude to touch several objects alleged 
to be the osmponent parts of a human 
ing. “Here’s his eyes,” we were told when 
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we touched two peeled grapes on a saucer. 
“Here's his heart,” which felt like raw liver. 
“These are his innards,” and our hands 
were thrust into a plate of cold spaghetti. 

Cecil and J visited several booths. We 
each bought a sack of Mrs. Judge Taylor’s 
homemade divinity. I wanted to bob for 
apples, but Cecil said it wasn’t sanitary. 
His mother said he might catch something 
from everybody’s heads having been in the 
same tub. "Ain’t anything around town 
now to catch,” I protested. But Cecil said 
his mother said it was unsanitary to cat 
after folks. I later asked Aunt Alexandra 
about this, and she said people who held 
such views were usually climbers. 

We were about to purchase a blob of 
taffy when Mrs. Merriwealher’s runners 
appeared and told us to go backstage, it 
was lime to get ready. The auditorium 
was filling with people; the Maycomb 
County High School band had assembled 
in front liclow the stage; the stage footlights 
were on and the red velvet curtain rippled 
and billowed from the scurrying- going on 
behind it. 

Backstage, Cecil and I found the narrow 
hallway teeming with people: adults in 
homemade three-corner hats. Confederate 
caps, Spanish-Anierican War hats, and 
World War helmets. Children dressed as 
various agricultural enterprises crowded 
around the one small window. 

“Somebody’s mashed my costume,” I 
wailed in dismay. Mrs. Merriweather 
galloped to me, reshaped the chicken wire, 
and thrust me inside. 

“You all right in there. Scout?” asked 
Cecil. “You sound so far off, like you was 
on the other side of a hill.” 

“You don’t sound any nearer,” I said. 

The band played the national anthem, 
and we heard the audience rise. Then the 
liass drum sounded. Mrs. Merriweather, 
stationed behind her lectern beside the 
band, said, “Maycomb County, Ad Astra 
Per Aspera.” The bass drum boomed 
again. “That hreans,” said Mrs. Merri¬ 
weather, translating for tho rustic elements, 
“from the mud to the stars.” She added, 
unnecessarily, it seemed to me, “A 
pageant.” 

“Reckon they wouldn’t know what it was 
if she didn’t tell ’em,” whispered Cecil, who 
was immediately Shushed. 

“The whole towns knows it,” I breathed. 

"But the country folks’ve come in,” 

Ceefl liaitL 
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“Be quiet back there,” a man’s voice 
ordered, and we were silent. 

The bass drum went boom with every 
sentence Mrs. Merriweather uttered. She 
chanted mournfully about Maycomb 
County being older than the state, that it 
was a part of the Mississippi and Alabama 
Territories, that the first white man to set 
foot in the virgin forests was the Probate 
Judge’s great-grandfather five times re¬ 
moved, wlio was never heard of again. 
Then came the fearless Colonel Maycomb, 
for whom the county was named. 

Andrew Jackson appointed him to a 
position of authority, and Colonel May- 
comb’s misplaced self-confidence and slen¬ 
der .sense of direction brought disaster to 
all who rode with him in the Creek Indian 
Wars. Colonel Maycomb persevered in 
his efforts to make the region safe for 
democracy, l)ut his first campaign was his 
last. His orders, relayed to him by a 
friendly Indian runner, were to move 
soutfj. After consulting a tree to ascertain 
from its lichen which way was south, and 
taking no lip from the subordinates who 
ventured to correct him, Colonel Maycomb 
set out on a purposeful journey to rout the 
enemy and entangled his troops so far 
northwest in the forest primeval that they 
were eventually rescued by settlers moving 
inland. 

Mrs. Merriweather gave a thirty-minute 
description of Colonel Maycomb’s exploits. 

I discovered that if I bent my knees I could 
tuck them under my costume and more 
or less sit. I sat down, listened to Mrs. 
Merriweather’s drone and the bass drum’s 
boom and was soon fast asleep. 

They said later that Mrs. Merriweather 
was putting her all into the grand finale, 
that she had crooned, “Po-ork,” with a 
confidence born of pine trees and butter- 
beans entering on cue. She w'aited a few 
seconds, then called, “Po-ork?” When 
nothing materialised, she yelled, “Pork!” 

I must have heard her in my sleep, or 
the band playing Dixie woke me, but it 
was when Mrs. Merriweather triumphantly 
mounted the stage with the state flag that 
I chose to make my entrance. Chose is 
incorrect: I thought I’d better catch up 
with the rest of them. 

They told me later that Judge Taylor 
went out behind the auditorium and stood 
there dapping his knees so hard Mrs. 
Taylor brought him a glass of water and 
one of his pills. 
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Mrs. Merriweather seemed to have a hit, 
everybody was cheering so, but she caught 
me backstage and told me I had ruined 
her pageant. She made me feel awful, but 
when Jem came to fetch me he was sym¬ 
pathetic. He .said he couldn’t see my cos¬ 
tume much from where he was sitting. 
How he could tell I w.is feeling bad under 
my costume I don’t know, but he said I 
did all riglit. I just came in a little late, 
that was all. Jem was becoming almost 
as good as At tic us at making you feel right 
when things went wrong. Almost—not 
even Jem could make me go through that 
crowd, and he consented to wait backstage 
with me until the audience left. 

“You wanta take it off, Scour?” he asked. 
“Naw, I’ll just keep it on,” I said. 1 
could hide my mortification under it. 

“You all want a ride home?” someone 
asked. 

“No sir, thank you,” I heard Jem say. 
“It’s just a little walk.” 

“Be careful of haints,” the voice said. 
“Belter still, tell the haints to be careful 
of Scout." 

“There aren’t many folks left now,” Jem 
told me. “Let's go.” 

We went through the auditorium to the 
hallway, then down the steps. It was still 
black dark. The remaining cars were 
parked on the other .side of the building, 
and their headlights were little help. “If 
some of ’em were goin’ in our direction we 
could sec better,” said Jem. “Here Scout, 
let me hold onto your—hock. You might 
lose your balance.” 

“I can see all right" 

“Yeah, but you might lose your b.ilance.'’ 

I felt a slight picssurc on my head, and 
assumed that Jem had grabbed that end 
of the ham. “You got me?” 

“Uh huh.” 

We began crossing the black schoolyard, 
straining to see our feet. “Jem,” I said, 
‘T forgot my shoes, they're back behind the 
stage.” 

“Well let’s go get 'em.” But as we 
turned around, the auditorium lights went 
off. “You can get 'era tomorrow," he said. 

“But tomorrow’s Sunday,” I protested, as 
Jem turned me homeward. 

"You can get the janitor to let you in .. - 
Scout?” 

“Hm?” 

“Nothing." 

Jem hadn’t started that in a long time. 

I wondered what he was thinking. He’d 
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tell me when he wanted to, probably when 
we got home. I felt his fingers press tfee 
top of my costume, too hard, it seemed. 
I shook my head, “lem, you don’t 
hafta—” 

“Hush a minute. Scout,” he said, pinch¬ 
ing me. 

We walked along silently. "Minute’s 
up,” I said. “Whatcha thinkin’ about?” 
I turned to look at him, but his outline 
was barely visible. 

“ f’hought I heard something,” he said 
“Stop a minute.” 

We stopped. 

“Hear anything?” he asked. 

“No.” 

Wc had not gone five paces before he 
made rnc .stop again. 

“Jem, arc you tryin’ to scare me? You 
know I’m too old—” 

"Be (juiet,” he said, and I knew he was 
not joking. 

The night was still. I could hear his 
breath coming easily beside me. Occa¬ 
sionally there was a sudden breeze that hit 
my bare legs, but it was all that remained 
of a promised windy night. This was the 
stillness before a thunderstorm. We 
listened. 

“Heard an old dog just then,” I said. 
“It’s not that,” Jem answered. “I hear 
it when we're walkin’ along, but when we 
•Stop I don’t hear it.” , 

“You hear my costume rustlin’. Aw, it’s 
just Halloween got you. ...” 

I said it more to convince myself than 
Jem, for sure enough, as we began walk¬ 
ing, I heard what he was talking about. 

It was not my costume. 

“It’s just old Cecil,” said Jem presently. 
“He won’t get us again. Let’s don’t let 
him think we’re hurrying.” 

We slowed to a crawl. I asked Jem how 
Cecil could follow us in this dark. looked 
to me like he’d bump into us from behind. 

“I can see you, Scout,” Jem said. 

“How? I can’t see you.” 

“Your fat streaks are* showin’. Mrs. 
Crenshaw painted ’em with some of that 
shiny stuff so they’d show up under the 
footlights. I can see you pretty well, an’ 

I expect Cecil can see you well enough 
to keep his distance.” „ 

I would show Cecil that we knew he was 
behind us and we were ready for him. 
“Cecil Jacobs is a big wet heenl" I yelled 
suddenly, turning around. 

We stopped. There was no acknpwl* 
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edgement save he^n bouncing off the dis¬ 
tant schoolhouse wall. 

•“I'U get him,” said Jem. "He-y/" 
Hay-e-hay-e-hay-e, answered the school- 
bouse wall. 

It was unlike Cedi to hold out for so 
long; once he pulled a joke he'd repeat it 
time and again. We should have been 
leaped at already. Jem signalled for me 
to stop again. 

He said softly, “Scout, can you take that 
thing off?” 

“1 think so, but 1 ain’t got anytiiing on 
under it much.” 

“I’ve got your dress here.” 

“I can’t get it on in the dark.” 

“Okay,” he said, “never mind.” 

“Jem, are you afraid?” . 

“No. Think we’re almost to the tree 
now. Few yards from that, an’ we’ll be 
to the road. Wc can see the street light 
then.” Jem was talking in an unhurried, 
Hat toneless voice. I wondered how long 
he would try to keep the Cecil myth going. 
“You reckon we oughta sing, Jem?” 

“No. Be real quiet again. Scout.” 

We had not increased our pace. Jem 
knew as well as 1 that it was difficult to 
walk fast without stubbing a toe, tripping 
on stones, and other inconveniences, and 
I was barefooted. Maybe it was the wind 
rustling the trees. But there wasn’t any 
wind and there weren’t any trees except the 
big oak. • 

Our company shuffled and dragged his 
feet, as if wearing heavy shoes. Whoever it 
was wore thick cotton pants; what I 
thought were trees rustling was the soft 
swish of cotton on cotton, wheek, wheek, 
with every step. 

I felt the sand go cold under my feet 
and I knew we were near the big oak. Jem 
pressed my head. We stopped and listened. 

Shuffle-foot had not stopped with us this 
time. His trousers swished softly and 
steadily. Then they stopped. He was 
running, running toward us with no 
child’s steps. , 

“Run, Scout! Runt Runl” Jem 
screamed. 

I took one giant step and found myself 
reeling: my arms useless, in the dark, I 
could not keep my balance. 

“Jem, Jem, help me, Jem!” 

Something cryshed the chicken wire 
u^und me. Metal ripped on metal and 
I fell to the ground and rolled as far as 
I could, floundering to escape my wire 


prison. From somewhere near by came 
scuffling, kicking sounds, sounds of shoes 
and flesh scraping dirt and roots.. Someone 
rolled against me and I felt Jem. He was 
up like lightning and pulling me with hun 
but, though my head and shoulders were 
free, I was so entangled we didn’t get very 
far. 

We were nearly to the road when I Celt 
Jem’s hand leave me, felt him jm’k back* 
wards to the ground. More scuffling, and 
there came a dull crunching sound and Jem * 
screamed. 

I ran in the direction of Jem’s scream 
and sank into a flabby male stomach. Its 
owner said, “UffI ” and tried to catdi my 
irms, but they were tightly pinioned. His 
stomach was sdft but his arms were like 
steel. He slowly squeezed the breath out 
of me. I could not move. Suddenly he 
was jerked backwards and flui^ on the 
ground, almost carrying me with him. I 
thought, Jem’s up. 

One’s mind works very slowly at times. 
Stunned, 1 stood there dumbly. The 
scuffling noises were dying; someone 
wheezed and the night was still again. 

Still but for a man breathing heavily, 
breathing heavily and staggering. I 
thought he went to the tree and leaned 
against it. He coughed violently, a 
sobbing, bone-shaking cough. 

“Jem?” 

There was no answer but the man’s heavy 
breathing. 

“Jem?” 

Jem didn’t answer. 

The man began moving around, as if 
searching for something. I heard him 
groan and pull something heavy along the 
ground. It was slowly coming to me that 
there were now four people under the tree. 

“Atticus . . . ?” 

The man was walking heavily and un¬ 
steadily toward the road. 

I went to where I thought he had been 
and felt frantically along the ground, 
reaching out with my toes. Presently I 
touched someone. 

“Jem?” 

My toes touched trousers, a belt buckle, 
buttons, something I could not identify, a 
collar, and a face. A prickly stubble on 
the face told me it was not Jem’s. 1 
smelled stale whiskev. 

I made my way along in what I thought 
was the direction of the road. I was no^ 
sute, because I had been turned around so 
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many times. But I found it and looked 
down to the street light. A man was pass¬ 
ing under it. The man was walking with 
the staccato steps of someone carrying a 
load too heavy for him. He was going 
around the comer. He was tarrying Jem. 
Jem’s arm was danglir>g crazily in front of 
him. 

By the time I reached the corner the 
man was crossing our front yard. Light 
from our fiont door framed Atticus for an 
instant; he ran down the steps, and to¬ 
gether, he and the man took Jem inside. 

I was at the front door when they were 
going tlown the hall. Aunt Alexandra was 
running to meet me. “Call Dr. Reynolds! ” 
Attiens's voice came sharply from Jem^s 
room. “Where’s Scout?” 

“Here she is,” Aunt Alexandra called, 
pulling me along with her to the telephone. 
She tugged at me anxiously. “I’m all 
right. Aunty,” I said, “you better call.” 

She pulled the receiver from the hook 
and said, “Eula May, get Dr. Reynolds, 
quick! ” 

"Agnes, is your father home? Oh God, 
where is he? Please tell him to come over 
here as soon as he comes in. Please, it’s 
urgent! ” 

There was no need for Aunt Alexandra 
to identify herself; people in Maycomb 
knew each other’s voices. 

Atticus came out of Jem’s room. The 
moment Aunt Alexandra broke the connec¬ 
tion, Atticus took the receiver from her. 
He rattled the hook, then said, “Eula May, 
get me the sheriff, please.” 

“Heck? Atticus Finch. Someone’s been 
after my children. Jem’s hurt. Between 
here and the schoolhouse. I can’t leave my 
boy. Run out there for me, please, and 
see if he’s still around. Doubt if you’ll 
find him now, but I’d like to see him if 
you do. Got to go now. Thanks, Heck.” 

“Atticus, Is Jem dead?” 

“No, Scout. Look after her, sister,” he 
called, as he went down the hall. 

Aunt Alexandra’s fingers trembled as she 
unwound the crushed fabric and wire from 
around me. “Are you all right, darling?” 
.she asked over and over as she woiked 
me free. 

It was a relief to be out. My arms were 
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and they feVt better. 

"Aunty, is Jem dead?” 

No no, darling, he’s uncon.scious. 


We won’t know how badly he’s hurt until 
Dr. Reynolds gets here. Jean Louise, what 
happened?” 

“I don’t know.” 

She left it at that. She brought me 
.something to put on-, and had I thought 
about it then, I would have never let her 
forget it: in her distraction. Aunty brought 
me my overalls. “Put the.se on, darling,” 
she said, handing me the garments she 
most.de.spi.sed. 

She rushed back to Jem’s room, then 
came to me in the hall. She patted me 
vaguely, and went back to Jem’s room. 

A car stopped in front of the house. I 
knew Dr. Reynolds’s step almost as well 
as my father’s. He had brought Jem and 
me into the world, had led us through 
every child hood disease known to man in¬ 
cluding the time Jem fell out of the tree- 
house, and he had never, lost our friend¬ 
ship. Dr. Reynolds said if we had been 
boil-prone things would have beei» 
different, but we doubted it. 

He came in the door and said, “Good 
Lord.” He walked toward me, said, 
“You’re still standing.” and changed his 
course. He knew every room in the house. 
He also knew that if I was in bad shape, 
so was Jem. 

After ten forevers Dr. Reynolds rcturnctl. 
“Is Jem dead?” I asked. 

“Far from it,” he said, squatting down 
to me. “He’s got a bump on the head just 
like yours, and a broken arm. Scout, look 
that way—no, don’t turn your head, roll 
your eyes. Now look over yonder. He’s 
got a bad break, so far as 1 can tell now 
it’s in the elbow. Like somebody tried to 
wring his arm off . . . now look at me.” 

“Then he’s not dead?” 

“No-o! ” Dr. Reynolds got to his feet. 
“We can’t do much tonight,” he said, 
“except try to make him as comfortable 
as we can. We’ll have to X-ray his arm— 
looks like he’ll be wearing his arm 'way out 
by his side for a while. Don’t worry, 
though, he’ll be as good ag new. Boys his 
age bounce.” 

While he was talking. Dr. Reynolds had 
been looking keenly at me, lightly finger¬ 
ing the bump that was coming on my fore¬ 
head. “You don’t feel broke anywhere, do 
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“Then you don’t think he's dead, then?” 

He put on his hat. “Now I may be 
wrong, of course, but I think he's very alive. 
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Shows all the symptoms of it. Go have a 
190 k at him, and when I come back well 
wet together and decide." 

” Dr. Reynolds’s step was young and brisk. 
Mr. Heck Tate’s was not. His heavy boots 
punished the porch and he opened the door 
awkwardly, but he said the same thing Dr. 
Reynolds said when he came in. “You all 
right, Scout?” he added. 

“Yes sir, I’m goin’ in to see.Jem. Atti- 
ais’n’them’s in there.” 

“I'll go with you,” said Mr. Tate. 


Aunt Alexandra had shaded Jem’s read¬ 
ing light with a towel, and his room was 
dim. Jem was lying on his back. There 
was an ugly mark along one side of his 
face. His left arm lay out from his body; 
his elbow was bent slightly, but in the 
wrong direction. Jem wa.s frowning. 

“Jem . . . ?” 

Atticus spoke. “He can’t hear you, 
.Scout, he’s out like a light. He was com¬ 
ing around, but Dr. Reynolds put him out 
again.” 

“Yes sir.” I retreated. Jem’s room was 
large and .square. Aunt Alexandra was 
sitting in a rocking-chair by the fireplace. 
The man who brought Jem in was stand¬ 
ing in a corner, leaning against the wall. 
He was some countryman I did not know. 
He had probably been at the pageant, and 
was in the vicinity when it happened. He 
must have heard our screams and come 
running. 

Atticus was standing by Jem’s bed. 

Mr. Heck Tate stood in the doorway. 
His hat was in his hand, and a flashlight 
bulged from his pants pocket. He was in 
his working clothes. 

"Come in, Heck,” said Atticus. “Did 
you find anything? I can’t conceive of any¬ 
one low-down enough to do a thing like 
this, but I hope you found him.” 
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Mr. Tate sniffed. He glanced sharply at 
the man in the corner, nodded to him, then 
looked around the room—at Jem, at Aunt 
Alexandra, then at Atticus. 

“Sit down, Mr. Finch,” he said pleasant¬ 
ly* 

Atticus said, “Let’s all sit down. Have 
that chair, Heck. I’ll get another one from 
the living-room.” 

Mr. late sat in Jem’s de.sk chair. He 
waited until Atticus returned and settled* 
himself. I wondered why Atticu-s had not 
brought a chair for the man in- the cornci, 
but Atticus knew the ways of country peo¬ 
ple far better than I. Some of his rural 
clients would park their long-cared steeds 
under the chinaberry trees in the back 
yard, and Atticus would often keep 
appointments on the back steps. 1 his one 
was probably more comfortable where be 
was. 

“Mr. Finch,” said Mr. Tate, “tell you 
what I found. I found a little girl’s dress 
—it’s out there in my car. I'hat your 
dress, Scout?” 

“Yes sir, if it’s a pink one with 
smockin’,” I .said. Mr. Tate was liehaving 
as if he were on the witnc.ss stand. He 
liked to tell things his own way. un¬ 
trammelled by state or defence, and some¬ 
times it took him a while. 

"I found some funny-looking pieces of 
muddy-coloured cloth—” 

“That’s ni’costume, Mr. Tate.” 

Mr. Tate ran his hands down his thighs. 
He rubbed his left arm and investigated 
Tern’s mantelpiece, then he seemed to be 
interested in the fireplace. His fingers 
sought his long nose. 

“What is it, Heck?” said Atticus. 

Mr. Tate found his neck and rubbed it. 
“Bob Ewell’s lyin’ on the ground under 
that tree down yonder with a kitchen knife 
stuck up under his ribs. He’s dead, Mr. 
Finch.” 
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,UNT ALEXANDRA got up 
and reached for the mantelpiece. Mr. 
•Tate rose, but she declined assistance. For 
once in his life, Atticus's instinctive cour¬ 
tesy failed him; he sat where he was. 

Somehow, I could think of nothing but 
Mr. Bob Ewell saying he’d get Atiicus if 
it took him the rest of his life. Mr. Ewell- 
almost got him, and it was the last thing 
he did. 

“Are you sure?" Atticus said bleakly. 

"He's dead all right," said Mr. Tate. 
"He’s good and dead. He won’t hurt these 
children again." 

“I didn’t mean that.” Atticus seemed to 
be talking in his sleep. His age was 
beginning to show, his one sign of inner 
turmoil: the strong line of his jaw melted 
a little, one bqcame aware of telltale creases 
forming under his ears, one noticed not 
his jet-black hair but the grey patches 
growing at his temples. 

"Hadn’t we better go to the living-room?” 
Aunt Alexandra said at last. 

"If you don’t mind," said Mr. Tate, “I'd 
rather us stay in here if it won’t hurt Jem 
any. I want to have a look at his injuries 
while Scout . . . tells us about it.” 

“Is it all right if I leave?” she asked. 
"I’m just one person loo many in here. 
I’ll be in my room if you want me, Atticus.” 
Aunt Alexandra went to the door, but she 
stopped and turned. "Atticus, I had a 
feeling about this tonight—I—this is my 
fault," she began. “I should have—” 

Mr. Tate held up his hand. “You go 
ahead. Miss Alexandra, I know it’s been 
a shock to you. And don’t you fret your¬ 
self about anything—why, if we followed 
our feelings all the time we’d be like cats 
chasin’ their tails. Miss Scout, see if you 
can tell us what happened, while it’s still 
fresh in your mind. You think you can? 
Did you see him following yon?" 

1 went to Atticus and felt his arms go 
around me. I buried my head in his lap. 
"We started home. I said Jem, I’ve foigot 
m’shoes. Soon’s we started back for ’em 
the lights went out. Jem said 1 could get 
’em tommrrow. . . ,” 


“Scout, raise up so Mr. Tate can hear 
you," Atticus said. I crawled into his lap. 

"Then Jem said hush a. minute. I 
thought he was ihinkin’—he always wants 
you to hush so he can think—then he said 
he heard somethin’. We thought it was 
Cecil.” 

“Cecil?" 

"Cecil Jacobs. He scared us once to 
night, an’ we thought it was him again. 
He had on a sheet. They gave a quarter 
for the best costume, I don’t know who won 
it—” 

“Where were you when you thought it 
was Cecil?" 

“Just a little piece from the schoolhouse. 
I yelled somethin’ at him—” 

"You yelled, what?” 

“Cecil Jacobs is a big fat hen, 1 think. 
We didn’t hear nothin’—then Jem yelled 
hello or somethin’ loud enough to wake 
the dead—” 

“Just a minute. Scout," said Mr. Tate. 
"Mr. Finch, did you hear them?” 

Atticus said he didn’t. He had the radio 
on. Aunt Alexandra had hei^ goi>ig her 
bedroom. He remembered because she 
told him to turn his down a bit so she 
could hear hers. Atticus smiled. "1 al¬ 
ways play a radio too loud." 

"I wonder if the neighbours heard any¬ 
thing. . . .” said Mr. Tate. 

“I doubt it, Heck. Most of them listen 
to their radios or go to bed with the chic¬ 
kens. Maudie Atkinson may have been 
up, but I doubt it.” 

“Go ahead, Scout,” Mr. Tate said. 

“Well, after Jem yelled we walked on. 
Mr. Tate, I was shut up in my costume 
but I could hear it myself, then. Foot¬ 
steps, I mean. They walked when we 
walked and stopped when we stopped. 
Jem said he could see me because Mrs. 
Crenshaw put some kind of shiny paint on 
my costume. I was a ham.” 

"How’s that?” asked Mr. 'fhte, startled. 

Atticus described my role to Mr. Tate 
plus the construction my nrment 
*’You should have seen her when me came 
in,” he said, "it tvas crushed to a pulp." 
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Mr. Tate rubbed his chin. ‘1 wondered 
why he had those marks on him. His 
sleeves,were perforated with litde holes. 
There, were one or two little puncture 
marks on his arms to match the holes. Let 
me see that thing if you will, sir." 

Atticus fetched the remains of my cos¬ 
tume. Mr. Tate turned it over and bent 
it around to get an idea of its former shape. 
"This thing probably saved her life," he 
said. "Look.” 

He pointed with a long forefinger. A 
shiny dean line stood out on the dull wire. 
"Bob Ewdl meant business," Mr. Tate 
muttered. 

"He was out of his mind," said Atticus. 

“Don’t like to contradict you, Mr. Finch 
—wasn’t crazy, mean as hell. Low-down 
skunk with enough liquor in him to make 
him brave enough to kill children. He’d 
never have met you face to face.” 

Atticus shook his head. “1 can't con¬ 
ceive of a man who'd—” 

"Mr. Finch, there’s just some kind of 
men you have to shoot before you can say 
hidy to ’enj. Even then, they ain’t worth 
the bullet it takes to shoot ’em. Ewell ’as 
one of ’em.” 

Atticus said, "I thought he got it all out 
of him the day he threatened me. Even if 
he hadn’t, I thought he’d come after me.” 

"He had guts enough to pester a poor 
coloured woman, he had guts enough to 
ester Judge Taylor when he thought the 
ouse was empty, so do you think he’da 
met you to your face in daylight?” Mr. 
Tate sighed. "We’d better get on. Scout, 
you heard him behind you—” 

"Ves sir. When we got under the tree—" 

"How’d you know you were under the 
tree, you couldn’t see thunder out there.” 

"I was barefooted, and Jem says the 
ground’s always cooler under a tree.” 

“We’ll have to make him a deputy, go 
ah«ad.” 

"Then all of a sudden somethin’ grabbed 
me an* mashed my costume . . . think I 
ducked on the ground . . . heard a tusslin’ 
under the tree sort of . . they were 
bammin’ against the trunk, sounded like. 
Jem found me and started pullin’ me to¬ 
ward the road. Some—Mr. Ewell yanked 
him down, I reckon. They tussled some 
more and ^en there was this funnv noise— 
Jem hollered ..." 1 stopped. That was 
Jem’s arm. 
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"Anyway, Jem hollered and I didn’t hear 
him any more an’ the next thing—Mr. 
Ewell was tryin’ to squeeze me to death, 
1 reckon . . . then somebody yanked Mr. 
Ewell down. Jem must have got up. I 
guess. That’s all I know. . . .” 

“And then?” Mr. Tate was looking at 
me sharply. 

"Somebody was sta^erin' around and 
pantin’ and—coughing nt to die. I thought 
It was Jem at first, but it didn’t sound hke 
him, so I went lookin’ for Jem on the 
ground. 1 thought Atticus had come to 
help us and had got wore out—” 

. “Who was it?” 

"Why there he is, Mr. Tate, he can tell 
you his name.” 

As I said it, I half pointed to the man 
in the corner, but brought my arm down 
quickly lest Atticus reprimand me for 
pointing. It was impolite to point. 

He was still leaning' against the wall. 
He had been leaning against the wall when 
1 came into the room, his arms folded 
across his chest. 

As I pointed he brought his arms down 
and pressed the palms of his hands against 
the wall. They were white hands, sickly 
white hands that had never seen the sun, 
so white they stood out garishly against 
the dull cream wall in the dim light 
Jem’s room. 

I looked from his hands to his sand- 
stained khaki pants; ray eyes travelled up 
his thin frame to his torn denim shirt. 
His face was as white as his hands, but 
for a shadow on his jutting chin. His 
cheeks were thin to hollowness; his mouth 
was wide; there were shallow, almost deli¬ 
cate indenitations at his temples, and his 
grey eyes were so colourless I thought he 
was blind. His hair was dead and thin, 
almost feathery on top of his head. 

When I pointed to him his palms 
slipped slightly, leaving greasy sweat 
streaks on the wall, and he hooked his 
thumbs in his belt. 

A strange small spasm shook him, as if 
he heard fingernails scrape slate, but as 
I gazed at him in wonder the tension 
slowly drained from his face. His lips 
parted into a timid smile, and our 
neighbour’s image blurred with my sudden 
tears, 

"Hey, Boo.” I said. 
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]M[r. ARTHUR, honey,” said I was no exception; “Come along, Mr. 
Atticus, gently correcting me. “Jean Arthur,” I heard myself saying, “you don't 
Louise, this is Mr. Arthur Radley. 1 be- know'the house teal well. I’ll just take 
lieve he already knows you.” you to the porch, sir.” 

If Atticus could blandly introduce me He lookeu down at me and podded, 
to Boo Radley at a time like this, well— 1 led him through the hall and past the 

that was Atticus. living-room. 

Boo saw me run instinctively to the bed “Won’t you have a seat, Mr. Arth^r^ 
where Jem was sleeping, for the same shy This rocking-chair’s nice and comfortable.” 
smile crept across hts face. Hot with em- My small fantasy about him was alive 
barrassment, I tried to cover up by cover- again: he would be sitting on the porch ... 
ing Jem up. right pretty spell we’re havjing, isn’t it, Mr. 

“Ah-ah, don’t touch him,” Atticus said. Arthur? 

Mr. Heck Tate sat looking intently at Yes, a right pretty spell. Feeling slightly 
Boo through his horn-rimmed glasses. He unreal, I led him to the chair farthest from 
was about to speak when Dr. Reynolds Atticus and Mr. Tate. It was in deep 
came down the hall. shadow. Boo would feel more comfortable 

“Everybody out,” he said, as he came in in the dark, 
the door. “Evenin’, Arthur, didn’t notice Atticus was sitting in the swing, and Mr. 
you the first time I was here.” Tate was in a chair next to him. The 

Dr. Reynolds’s voice was as breezy as his light from the living-room windows was 
step, as though he had said it every even- strong on them. I sat beside Boo. 
ing of his life, an announcement that “Well, Heck,” Atticus was saying, “1 
;istoundcd me even more than being in the guess the thing to do—good Lord, I’m 
same room with Boo Radley. Of losing my memory . . .” Atticus pushed 
course . . . even Boo Radley got sick some- up his glasses and pressed his fingers to 
times, 1 thought. But on the other hand his eyes. “Jem’s not quite thirteen . . . 
1 wasn’t sure. no, he’s already thirteen—I can’t remember. 

Dr. Reynolds was carrying a big package Anyway, it’ll come before county court—” 
wrapped in newspaper. He put it down "What will, Mr. Finch?” Mr. Tate un- 
on Jem’s desk and took off his coat, crossed his legs and leaned forward. 
“You’re quite satisfied he’s alive, now? "Of course it was clear-cut self defence. 
Tell you how 1 knew. When 1 tried to but I’ll have to go to the office and hunt 
examine him he kicked me. Had to put up—” 

him out good and proper to touch him. “Mr. Finch, do you think Jem killed 
So scat,” he said to me. Bob Ewell? Do you think that?” 

“Er—” said Atticus, glancing at Boo. “You heard what Scout said, there’s, no 
“Heck, let’s' go out on the front porch, doubt about it. She said Jem got up and 
There are plenty of chairs out there, and yanked him off her—^he probably got htffd 
it’s still, warm enough.” of Ewell’s knife somehow in the dark . . . 

1 wondered why Atticus was inviting us we’ll find out tomorrow.” 
to the front porch instead of the living- “Mis-ter Finch, hold on,” said Mr. Tate, 
room, then I understood. The living- "Jem never stabbed Bob Ewell.” 
room lights were awfully strong. Atticus was silent for a moment. He 

We filed ot|t, fi«t Mr. 'Tate—Atticus was looked at Mr. Tate as if he^ appreciated 
waiting at the door for him to go ahead what he said. But Atticus shoqk nis head, 
of him. Irhen he changed his mind and “Heck, it’s mighty kind of you and I 
followed Mr. Tate. know you’re doing it from that good hetrt 

People have a habit of doing everyday of yours, but don't start anything like that.” 
things even under the oddest conditions. Mr. Tate got up and went to the edge 
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<j| the porch. He spat into the shrubbery, “Mr. Finch.” Mr. Tate was still planted 
then thrust his hands into his hip pockets to the floorboards. "Bob Ewell fell on his 
:ind faad Atticus. "Like what?” he said, knife. I can prove it.” 

"I'm sorry if I spoke sharply, Heck,” Atticus wheeled around. His hands dug 
Atticus said simply,^ "but nobody’s hushing into his pockets. "Heck, can’t you even 
this up. I don’t live that way.” try to see it my way? You’ve got children 

"Nobody's gonna hush anything up, Mr. of your own, but I’m older than you. 
Finch.” When mine are grown I’ll be an old man 

Mr. Tate’s voice was quiet, but his boots if I'm still around, but right now I’m—if 
were planted so solidly on the porch floor- they don’t trust me they won’t trust any- 
imards it seemed that they grew there. A body. Jem and Scout know what happened, 
curious contest, the nature of which If they hear of me saying down town some- 
eluded me, was developing between my thing different hap[^ned—Heck, I won’t 
father and the sheriff. have them any more. I can’t live one way 

It was Atticus’s turn to get up and go in town and another way in my home.” 
to the edge of the porch. He said, "H’rm,” Mr. Tate rocked on his heels and said 
and spat dryly into the yard. He put his patiently, "He’d flung Jem down, he 
hands in his pockets and faced Mr. Tate, stumbled over a root under that tree and— 
"Heck, you haven’t said it, but I know look, I can show you.” 
what you’re thinking. Thank you for it. Mr, Tate reached in his side pocket and 
Jean Louise—” he turned to me. "You withdrew a long switch-blade knife. As he 
said Jem yanked Mr. Ewell off you?” did so. Dr. Reynolds came to the door. 
"Yes sir, that’s what I thought . . . I—” "The son—deceased’s under that tree, 
“See there, Heck? Thank you from the Doctor, just inside the schoolyard. Got a 

bottom of my heart, but I don’t want my flashlight? Better have this one.” 

Ix)y starting out with something like this "I can ease around and turn my car lights 
over his head. Best way to clear the air on,” said Dr. Reynolds, but he took Mr. 
is to have it all out in the open. Let the Tate’s flashlight. “Jem’s all right. He 

county come and bring sandwiches. I won’t wake up tonight, I hope, so don’t 

ilon’t want him growing up with a whisper worry. That the knife that killed him, 
about him, I don’t want anybody saying, Heck?” 

’Jem Finch ... his daddy paid a mint to "No sir, still in him. Looked like a 
get him out bf that.' Sooner we get this kitchen knife from the handle. Ken 
over with the better.” oughta be there with the hearse by now, 

"Mr. Finch,” Mr. Tate said stolidly. Doctor. ’Night.” 

"Bob Ewell fell on his knife. He killed Mr. Tate flicked open the knife. “It 
himself.” was like this,” he said. He held the knife 

Atticus walked to the corner of the porch, and pretended to stumble; as he leaned 
He looked at the wisteria vine. In his own forward his left arm went down in front 
way, I thought, each was as stubborn as of him. "See there? Stabbed himself 
the other. I wondered who would give in through that soft stuff between his ribs, 
first. Atticus’s stubbornness was quiet and His whole weight drove it in.” 
rarely evident, but in some ways he was as Mr. Tate closed the knife and jammed 
set as the Cunninghams. Mr. Tate’s was it back in his pocket. "Scout is eight years 
unschooled and blunt, but it was equal to tdd,” he said. "She was too scared to know 
ray father’s. exactly what went on.” 

"Heck,” Atticus's back was turned. “If “You’d be surprised,” Atticus said grimly, 

this thing’s hushed up it’ll be a simple “I’m not sayin’ she made it up, I’m sayin* 

denial to Jem of the way I’ve tried to raise she was too scared to know exactly what 
him. Sometimes I think I’m a total failure happened. It was mighty dark out there, 
as a parent, but I’m all they’ve got. Be- black as ink. ’D take somebody mighty 
fore Jem looks at anyone else he looks at used to the dark to make a competent wit- 
me, and I’ve tried to live so I can look ness. . . .” 

squarely back at him ... if I connived at "I won’t have it,” Atticus said softly, 

s^cthmg like this, frankly I couldn’t meet "God damn it, Vm not thinking of Jem!** 

his eye, and the day I can’t do that Ill Mr. Tate’s boot hit the floorboards so 

know Fve lost him. I don’t want to lose hard the lights in Miss Maudie’s bedroom 
him and Scout, bnause they're all I’ve got.” went on. Miss Stephanie Crawford’s l^hts 

ill 
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went on. Atticus-and Mr. Tate looked 
across the street, then at each other. They 
waited. 

When Mr. Tate spoke a^ain his voice 
was barely audible. “Mr. Finch, 1 hate to 
fight you when you’re like t’*is. You’ve 
been under a strain tonight no man should 
ever have to go through. Why you ain’t 
in the bed from it 1 don’t know, but I do 
know that for once you haven’t been able 
to put two and two together, and we’ve 
got to settle this tonight because to- 
inorrow’Il be too late. Bob Ewell’s got a 
kitchen knife in his craw.’’ 

Mr. Tate added that Atticiis wasn’t go^ 
ing to stand there and maintain that any 
boy Jem’s size with a busted arm had fight 
enough left in him to tackle and kill a 
grown man in the pitch dark. 

"Heck,’’ said Atticus abruptly, "that was 
a switchblade you were waving. Where’d 
you get it?” 

"Took it off a drunk man,” Mr. Tate 
answered coolly. 

I was trying to remember. Mr. Ewell 
was on me . . . then he went down. . . . 
Jem must have gotten up. At least I 
thought. . . . 

"Heck?” 

"I said I took it off a drunk man down¬ 
town tonight. Ewell probably found that 
kitchen knife in the dump somewhere. 
Honed it down and bided his time ... just 
bided his time." 

Atticus made his way to the swing and 
sat down. His hands dangled limply be¬ 
tween his knees. He was looking at the 
floor. He had moved with the same slow¬ 
ness that night in front of the jail, when I 
thought it took him forever to fold his 
newspaper and toss it in his chair. 

Mr. Tate dumped softly around the 
porch. "It ain’t your decision, Mr. Finch, 
vt's all mine. It's my dt'cision and my 

U my way, iWe’s not much you can do 
about it. If you wanta try, 1*11 call you a 
liar to your face. Your boy never stabbed 
Bob Ewell,” he said slowly, "didn’t come 
near a mile of it and now you knew it. 
.^1 he wanted to do was get him and his 
sister safely home.” 

Mr. Tate stopped pacing. He stopped 
in ol Atucus, and his back was to 
g very good man, sir, but I 
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this town all my life an’ I’m goin’ on foiny- 
three years ola. Know everything that’s 
happened here since before I was born. 
There’s a black boy dead for no reason, 
and the man responsible for it’s dead. Let 
the dead bury the dead this time, Mr. 
Finch. Let the dead bury the dead.” 

Mr. Tate went to the swing and picked 
up his hat. It was lying beside Atticus. 
Mr. Tate pushed back his hair and put his 
hat on. 

"I never heard tell that it’s against the 
law for a citizen to do his utrac»t to pre¬ 
vent a crime from being committed, which 
is exactly what he did, but maybe you’ll 
say it’s my duty to tell the town all about 
it and not hush it up. Know what’d 
happen then? All the ladies in Maycomb 
includin’ my wife’d be knocking on his 
door bringing angel foot! cakes. To my 
way of thinkin’, Mr. Finch, taking the'one 
man who’s done you and this town a great 
service an’ drapin’ him with his shy ways 
into the limelight—to me, that’s a sin. 
It’s a sin and I’m not about to have it on 
my head. If it was any other man it’d be 
different. But not this man, Mr. Finch.” 

Mr. Tate was trying to dig a hole in the 
floor with the toe of his boot. He pulled 
his nose, then he massaged his left arm. 
"I may not be much, Mr. Finch, but I’m 
still sheriff of Maycomb County and Bob 
Ewell fell on his knife. Good night, sir.” 

Mr. Tate stamped off the porch and 
strode across the front yard. Hts car door 
slammed and he drove away. 

Atticus sat looking at the floor for a 
long time. Finally he raised his head. 
"Scout,” he said, "Mr. Ewell fell on his 
knife. Can you possibly understand?” 

Atticus looked like he needed cheering 
up. I ran to him and hugged him and 
kissed him with ail my might. "Yes sir, 

I understand,” I reassured him. "Mr. Tate 

Aukns disengaged \t\mse\l andXooVed ax 
me. “What do you mean?” 

"Well, it’d be sort of like shobtin’ a 
mockingbird, wouldn’t it?” 

Atticus put his face in my hair a'nd 
rubbed it. When he got up and Walked 
across the porch into the shadows, his 
youthful^ step had returned. Bfeftjre' he 
went inside the house, he stopped tff 'ihpin 
of Boo Radley. "Thank toil fPt wy 
children, Arthur," he aaid^ ■- 
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^Vhen Boo Radley shuffled to 
his feet, light from the living>rdom windows 
glistened on his forehead. Every move he 
made was uncertain, as if he were not sure 
his hands and feet could make proper con¬ 
tact with the things he touched. He 
coughed his dreadful rating cough, and 
was so shaken he had to sit down again. 
His hand searched for his- hip pocket, and 
he pulled out a handkerchief. He coughed 
into it, then he wiped his forehead. 

Having been so accustomed to his 
absence. I found it incredible that he had 
been sitting beside me all this time, pre¬ 
sent. He had not made a sound. 

Once more, he got to his feet. He 
turned to me and nodded towalrd the front 
door. 

“You'd like to say good night to Jem, 
wouldn't you, Mr. Arthur? Come right 
in.” 

I led him down the hall. Aunt Alex¬ 
andra was sitting by Jem's bed. "Come in, 
Arthur,” she said. "He’s still asleep. Dr. 
Reynolds gatie him a heavy sedative. Jean 
Louise, is your father in the living-room?” 

"Yes ma’am, I think so.” 

"I'll just go speak to him a minute. Dr. 
Reynolds left some . . .” her voice trailed 
away. 

Boo had drifted to a corner of the room, 
where he stood with his chin up, peering 
from a distance at Jem. I took him by 
the hand, a hand surprisingly warm for its 
whiteness. I tugged him a little, and he 
allowed me to lead him to Jem’s bed. 

Dr. Reynolds had made a tent-like 
wangemEnv onw atm, vo '•V'c 

cover off, 1 guess, and Boo leaned forward 
and looked over it. An expression of timid 
curiosity was on his face, as though he had 
nwer seen a boy before. His mouth was 
slightly open, and he looked at Jem from 
head to foot. Boo's hand came up, but be 
let it drop to his side. 

“You can pet him, Mr. Arthur, he's 
asleep. You couldn't if he was awake, 
though, he. wouldn't let you . . I found 
raysev etphllniti^. ‘"Go ahead." 

Bo^t>']4ind^llOfeftd met Jem'a bead. 
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"Go on, sir, he’s asleep.” 

His hand came down lightly on Jem’s 
hair. 

1 was beginning to learn his body 
English. His hand tightened on mine and 
he indicated that he wanted to leave. 

^ 1 led him to the front porch, where his 

uneasy steps halted. He was still bedding 
my hand and he gave no sign of letting me 
go. 

"Will you take me home?” He almost 
whispered it. in the voice of a child afraid 
of the dark. 

1 put my foot on the top step and 
stopped. I would lead him through our 
house, but I would never lead him home. 

"Mr. Arthur, bend your arm down here, 
like that. That’s right, sir.” 

1 slipped my hand into the crook of his 
arm. 

He had to stoop a little to accommodate 
me, but if Miss Stephanie Crawford was 
watching from her upstairs window, she 
would see Arthur Radley escorting me 
down the sidewalk, as any gentleman would 
do. 

We came to the street light on the corner, 
and I wondered how many times Dill had 
stood there hugging the fat pole, watching, 
waiting, hoping. 1 wondered how many 
times Jem and I had made this journey, 
but 1 entered the Radley front gate for the 
second time in my life. Boo and I walked 
up the steps to the porch. His fingers 
found the front doorknob. He gently re¬ 
leased my hand, opened the door, went 
inside, and shut the door behind him. 1 
TifiNEt savj hvKv a^ain. 

Neighbours bring food with death and 
flowers with sickness and little things in 
between. B 09 was our neighbour. He 
g^ve us two soap dolls, a broken watch and 
chain, a pair of good luck pennies, and our 
lives. But neighbours give in return. We 
never put back into the tree what we took 
out of it; we had given him nothing, and 
it made me sad. 

I turned to go home. Street I^ta 
winked down the street all the way to 
town. 1 had never teen our nd^hbOlliv ;. 
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hood from this angle. There were Miss 
Maudie’s, Miss Stephanie's—there was our 
house, I could see the porch swing—Miss 
Rachel's house was beyond us, plainly 
visible. I could even see Mrs. Dubose’s. 

I looked behind me. To the left of the 
brown door was a long shuttered window. 
1 walked to it, stood in front of it, and 
turned around. In daylight, I thought, 
you could see to the postofiice cornet. 

Daylight ... in my mind, the night 
faded. It was daytime and the neighbour¬ 
hood was busy. Miss Stephanie Crawford 
crossed the street to tell the latest to Miss 
Rachel. Miss Maudie bent over her^ 
azaleas. It was summertime, and two' 
children scampered down the sidewalk to* 
ward a man approaching in the distance. 
The man waved, and the children raced 
each other to him. 

It was still summertime, and the children 
came closer. A boy trudged down the side¬ 
walk dragging a fishing pole behind him. 
A man stood waiting with his hands on 
his hips. Summertime, and his children 
played in the front yard with their friend, 
enacting a strange little drama of their own 
invention. 

It was fall, and his children fought on 
the sidewalk in front of Mrs. Dubose’s. 
The boy helped his sister to her feet, and 
they made their way home. Fall, and his 
children trotted to and fro around the 
corner, the day's woes and triumphs on 
their faces. They stopped at an oak tree, 
delighted, puzzled, apprehensive. 

Winter, and his children shivered at the 
front gate, silhouetted against a blazing 
house. Winter, and a man walked into the 
street, dropped his glasses, and shot a dog. 

Summer, and he watched his children’s 
heartbreak. Autumn again, and Boo's 
children needed him. 

Atticus was right. One time he said you 
never really know a man until you stand 
in his shoes and walk around in them. 
Just standing on the Radley porch was 
enough. 

The street lights were fuzzy from the fine 
rain that was falling. As 1 made my way 
home, I felt very old, but when I looked 
at the tip of my nose I could sec fine misty 
beads, but looking cross-eyed made me dizzy 
so I quit. As I made my way home, I 
thought what a thing to tell Jem tomorrow. 
He’d be so mad he missed it he wouldn’t 
speak to me for days. As I made my way 
home, I thought jfem and I would get 
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grown but there wasn’t much else left for 
us. to learn, except possibly algebra. * 

1 ran up the steps and lAto the house. 
Aunt Alexandra had gone to bed, and 
Atticus’s room was dark. I would see if 
Jem might be reviving. Atticus was in 
Jem’s room, sitting by his bed. He was 
reading a book. ' 

“Is jfem awake yet?” 

“Sleeping peacefully. He won’t be 
awake until morning.” 

“Oh. Are you siltin’ up with him?” 

“Just for an hour or so. Go to bed. 
Scout. You’ve had a long day.” 

“Well, I think I’ll stay with you for a 
while.” 

“Suit yourself,” said Atticus. It must 
have been after midnight, and 1 was 
puzzled by his amiable acquiescence. He 
was shrewder than I, however: the moment 
I sat down I began to feel sleepy. 

“Whatcha readin’?” I asked. 

Atticus turned the book over. “Some¬ 
thing of Jem’s. Called The Grey Ghost/' 

I was suddenly awake. “Why’d you get 
that one?” 

“Honey, I don't know. Just picked it 
up. One of the few things I haven’t i^d,” 
he said pointedly. 

“Read it out loud, please, Atticus. It’s 
real scary.” 

“No,” he said. “You’ve had enough 
scaring for a while. This is .too—” 

“Atticus, I wasn’t scared.” 

He raised his eyebrows, and I protested, 
“Leastways not till 1 started telling Mr. 
Tate about it. Jem wasn’t scared. Asked 
him and he said he wasn’t. Besides, 
nothin’s real scary except in books.” 

Atticus opened his mouth to say some¬ 
thing, but shut it again. He took his 
thumb from the mid^e of the fxx>k and 
turned back to the first page. 1 moved 
over and leaned my head against his knee. 
“H’rm,” he said. “The Grey Ghost, by 
Scckatary Hawkins. Chapter One. . . 

I willed myself to stay awake, but the 
rain was so soft and the room was so warm 
and his voice was so deep and his knee was 
so snug that I slept. 

Seconds later, it seemed, his shoe was 
gently nudging my ribs. Hejifted me to 
ray feet and walked me to my room. 
“Heard every word you said,” I muttered. 
“. .. wasn’t sleep at all, ’s about a ship an* 
Three-Fingered Fred ’n’ Stoner’s Boy. ,. .,** 

He unhooked my overalls, leaned me 
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against him, and pulled them off. He held 
lAc up with one hand and reached for my 
pajamas with the other. 

“Yeah, an’ they all thought it was 
Stoner’s Boy messin’ up their clubhouse an’ 
ihrowin’ ink all over it an’ . . .’’ 

He guided me to the bed and sat me 
down. He lifted my legs and put me 
under the cover, 

“An' they chased him ’n’ never could 
catch him ’cause they didn’t know what he 
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looked like, an’ Atticus, when they finally 
saw him, why he hadn’t done any of those 
things . *. . Atticus, he was real nice. . . 

His hands were under my chin, pulling 
up the cover, tucking it around me. 

“Most people are. Scout, when you finally 
sec them.” 

He turned out the light and went into 
Jem’s room. He would be there all ni^t, 
and he would be there when Jem waked 
up in the morning. 


End 
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Chanceaux, March 14, 1796. 

I wrote you from Chatillon, and I sent you my procuration so 
that you may touch the various sums that arc accruing to me. 
... Each instant takes me farther from you. adorable friend, and 
each instant I find that 1 can bear it less. You are the perpetual 
object of my thought; I am using up my imagination thinking 
what you may be doing. If I see you sad, my heart breaks and 
my sadness increases; if you are gay, silly with your friends, I 
reproach you with forgetting so soon that we have been 
separated three days; you have a light heart then, not affected 
by any deep sentiment. As you see, I am not easy to satisfy, 
but, ray good friend, it is something else again if I fear that 
your health may be altered, or that you have reason to worry, 
which 1 cannot imagine; then I regret the speed with which 
I aro being separated from your heart. I seriously feel that 
you no longer feel kindly towards me, and that nothing un¬ 
pleasant, most assuredly, will happen to you and I can be happy. 
If someone asks me if I have slept well, I feel that, before 
answering, I should receive a courier, who will assure me that 
you have slept well. The maladies, the fury of men affect me 
only in that they can harm you, my dark-haired friend; May 
my genius which has always looked after me amid the greatest 
dangers be near you, may cover you, and I shall walk secure. 
Ah I don't be gay, but a litde melancholy, and above all may 
your soul be free from worries, as your body from illness; you 
know what our good Ossian has said about that. 

Write me, my tender friend, and at good length and take 
these thousand and one kisses with the tenderest and truest love. 

Napoleon Bonaparte to Josephine 
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Amid the gloom and travail existence suddenly to behold 
a beautiful being, and as instantaneously to feel an overwhelming 
conviction that with that fair form for ever our destiny must 
be entwined; that there is no more joy than in her joy, no 
sorrow but when she grieves; that in her sigh of love, in her 
smile of fondness, hereafter is all bliss; to feel our flaunty ambi¬ 
tion fade away like a shrivelled gourd before her vision; to fed 
fame a juggle and posterity a lie; and to be prepared at once, 
for this great object, to forfeit and fling away all former hopes, 
ties, schemes, views; to violate in her favour every duty of society; 
this is a lover, and this is love. Magniflcent, sublime, divine 
sentiment! An immortal flame burns in the breast of that man 
who adores and is adored. Ho is an ethereal being. The 
accidents of earth touch him not. Revolutions of empire, 
changes of creed, mutations of opinion, are to him but the 
douds and meteors of a stormy sky. The schemes and struggles 
of mankind are, in his thinking, but the anxieties of pigmies 
and the fantastical achievements of apes. Nothing can subdue 
him. He laughs alike at loss of fortune, loss of friends, loss 
of character. The deeds and thoughts of friends are to him 
equally indifferent. He does not mingle in his paths of callous 
bustle, or hold himself responsible to the airy impostures before 
which they bow down. He is a mariner, who, in the sea of 
life, keeps his gaze fixedly on a single star; and if that do not 
shine, he lets go the rudder, and glories when his barque des¬ 
cends into the bottomless gulf. 

Yes! it was this mighty passion that now raged in the heart 
oP Ferdinand Armine, as, pale and trembling, he withdrew a f;w 
paces from the overwhelming spectacle, and bent against a tree 
in a chaos of emotion. What had he seen? What ravishing 
vision had risen upon his sight? What did he feel? What wild, 
what delicious, what maddening impulse now pervaded his 
frame? A storm seemed raging in his soul, a mighty wind dis¬ 
pelling in its course the sullen clouds and vapours of long years. 
Silent he was indeed, for he was speechless; though the big drop 
that quivered on his brow and the slight foam that played upon 
his lip proved the difficult passion of triumph over expression. 
But, as the wind clears the heaven, passion eventually tran- 
quilises the soul. The tumult of his mind gradually subsided; 
the flitting memories, the scudding thoughts, that for that 
moment had Coursed about in such wild order, vanished and 
melted away, and a feeling of bright serenity succeeded, a sense 
of beauty and of joy, and of hovering and circumambient happi¬ 
ness. 

He^ advanced, he gazed again; the lady was there. Changed 
indeed her position; she had gathered a flower and was admiring 
its beauty. 

From Henrietta Temple by Benjamin Dinadi 
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They went to sea in a Sieve, they did. 

In a Sieve they went to sea: 
fn .spite of ail their friends could say. 

On a winter’s morn, on a stormy day, 

In a Sieve they went to sea! 

And when the Sieve turned round and round, 

And everyone cried. “You’ll all be drowned!” 

They called aloud, "Our Sieve ain’t bijif. 

But we don’t care a button! we don’t rare a lig! 

In a Sieve we’ll go to .sea!” 

Far and few, far and few, 

Are the lands where the Jumblies live; 
Their heads are green, and their hands arc blue. 
And they went to sea in a Sieve. 

They sailed away in a Sieve, they did. 

In a Sieve they .sailed so fast. 

With only a beautiful pea-green veil 
Tied with a riband by way of a sail. 

To a small tobacco-pipe mast; 

And every one said, who saw them go, 

“O won’t they be soon upset, you know! 

For the sky is dark, and the voyage is long. 

And happen what may, it’s extremely wrong 
In a Sieve to sail .so fast!” 

Far and few, far and few, 

Arc the lands where the Jumblies live; 

Their heads are green, and their hands are blue, 
And thev went to sea in a Sieve. 
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And in twenty years they all came back, 

In twenty years or more; 

And every one said, “How tall they’ve grown 1 
For they’ve been to the Lakes, and the Torrible Zone, 

And the hills of the Chankly Bore.” 

And they drank their health, and gave them a feast 
Of dumplings made of beautiful yeast; 

And every one said, “If we only live. 

We, too, will go to sea in a sieve. 

To the hills of the Chankly Bore.” 

Far and few, far and few. 

Are the lands where the Juinblies live; 

Their heads are green, and their hands are blue; 
And they went to sea in a sieve. 
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From The JumbUes by Edward Lear 
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"When a man dies, he is cast into the earth, and his wife and 
child sorrow over him. If he has neither wife nor child, thra 
his father and mother, I suppose; and if he is quite alone in 
the world, why, then, he is cast into the earth, and there is an end 
of the matter.” 

"And do you think that is the end of man?” 

"There’s an end of him, brother, more’s the pity." 

“Why do you say so?” 

“Life is sweet, brother.” 

"Do you think so?” 

"Think so!—There’s night and day, brother, both sweet 
things; sun, moon, and stars, brother, all sweet things; there’s 
likewise a wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, brother; who 
would wish to die?" 
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“I wish to die— 

"You talk like a gorgio—which is the same as talking like a 
fool—were you a Roinmany Chal you would talk wiser. Wish 
to die, indeed!—A Roramany Chal would wish to live for everl" 

"In sickness, Jasper?”* 

"There’s the sun an^ the stars, brother.” 

"In blindness, Jasper?” 

"There’s the wind on the heath, brother; if I could only feel 
that, I would gladly live for ever. Dosta, we’ll now go to the 
tents and put on the gloves; and I’ll try to make you feel what 
a sweet thing it is to be alive, brother! ” 


From Wind on the Heath by George Borrow 
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GANDHI 


Part One of this informal biography told of Mr. Gandhi*s childhood 
and youth and of his life as a student in London. The second 
part described Gandhiji's experiences in South Africa, his decision 
to return to India, and his search for a way to awaken his country 
to its destiny. 

Part Three gives new insight into Mr. Gandhi’s attitudes toward the 
British as well as India’s fight for independence, Mr. Shahani also 
shows, with rare "perception, Gandhiji’s personal relationships— 
with his close friends, his wife and children—and shares with the 
reader the experience of living with one of the world’s greatest 
leaders. 
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In and Out of 
Jail 


Mr. Gandhi made his first public appear¬ 
ance in India at the annual I.aw Dinner 
in Madras in April, 1915. lie made a 
speech that breathed foi vent loyally to the 
British Raj, He was, it appeared to all 
those who heard him, more royalist than 
the king. He extolled Britain and BrilLsh 
ways extravagantly; there was in his words, 
for some rebellious spirits, a taint of oili¬ 
ness. How could a slave so hug his 
chains? 

Mr. Gandhi was sincere: when he 
believed a thing was right, nothing could 
move him from his position. Numbers did 
not terrify him; he could, if necessary, 
stand as a minority of one and be proud 
of it. He was fully aware that he would 
be misunderstood by some when he took 
up the side of Great Britain during the 
war, but he persisted in his course. He 
approved of the ultimate ideals of the alien 
power that ruled over his country. He was 
particularl)r enamoured of the fact that 
^'every subject of the British Empire had 


the freest scope for his energia and honour 
and whatever he thinks is due to bis con¬ 
science’*. According to him, “that govern* 
ment is best which governs least”. The 
British Empire afforded a superb example 
of this. Hence his loyalty to it. 

Mr. Gandhi, it has been said, helped 
with recruitment for the armed forchs, but 
the words he used during his many exhor¬ 
tations fall strangely on Indian ears today. 
He said, for instance, that “the gateway of 
India's freedom was on the French soil”. 
Again, he advised his countrymen "to fight 
unconditionally unto death with Britain 
for victory”. Mr. Gandhi was a sincere 
admirer of Britain and her experiment, 
and to admire what is admirable is a sign 
of intellectual maturity. 

When the viceroy. Lord Chelmsford, 
called a war conference of princes and 
public men in India, in I9l8, Mr. Gandhi 
received a special invitation to attend. He 
went and played his part gallantly, appeal¬ 
ing to the public to help the Empire in 
every way. Returning home, after seeing 
the splendours of Delhi, he wrote to the 
represeniaiive of the king-emperor that he 
would try to make his compatriots "with¬ 
draw all Congress resolutions and not 
whisper ‘Home Rule’ or ‘Responsible 
Government’ during the pendency of 
the war.” He kept his word. He never 
thought, as other leader^ did, that 
England’s difficulty was India’s oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Mr. Gandhi may or may not have read 
William James, but for him a belief was 
useless unless it could be put info practice. 
If what he believed in did not stand the 
test of reality, he discarded it, however 
much he cherished the conviction. Be¬ 
cause he was fully convinced of the justice 
of British rule, he respected and even 
revered it. When he found it iniquitous, 
his reaction was violent. It was as though 
someone very dear to him had betrayed 
him. 


His first quarrel with Britain took place 
in 1917 at Champaran, in Bihar. He 
began to doubt her integrity. Peasants 
and field workers in this village had to toil 
on indigo plantations in conditions of 
semislavery. It was a kind of indentured 
labour, though it was not called so. Mr. 
Gandhi, whose heart ever bled for the 
oppressed, took up the cause of hit ex- 
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plotted countrymen. He went to Cham- 
paran in J9I7 to see things for himself. 

* The indigo planters were predominantly 
European, and were interested only in 
profits; those that sweated for them were 
for them so many hands and mouths. 
Whatever they did, however unjust or 
cruel, was backed by the officials, who were 
in most cases their kin. Redress, in these 
circumstances, was out of the question. 
The poor Indian worker was like the ox 
that plods a treadmill until it drops with 
fatigue. 

No sooner had Mr. Gandhi entered 
Chainparan, than he was ordered by the 
district magistrate to leave the province, 
because, it was thought, his presence was 
likely to create trouble. But Mr. Gandhi 
refused to budge; in fact, he openly 
asserted that he was prepared to stand trial 
for disobeying the authorities. 

For a while the government did not 
know what to do; never before in its 
experience had an individual had the 
temerity to defy it. Confabulations be¬ 
tween high officials went on iii offices or 
bungalows. How to act? To punish the 
man would give him undue importance. 
The best plan was to remove the threat 
by allowing him to make suggestions. 
After all, he had been a trusted friend for 
long, and some reforms on the plantations 
would not come amiss. Two birds 
could be killed with one stone. The Eng¬ 
lish have a marvellous capacity for turning 
defeat into triumph. They now decided 
to remove the order against Mr. Gandhi, 
allowed him to study for himself whatever 
he wanted, and ended by appointing a 
committee to investigate and rectify the 
horrors that existed on the various estates. 
This incident was fraught with tremendous 
consequences. The Indian Government 
was praised by the public for redressing 
wrongs so quickly, but what caught the 
imagination of all in India was Mr. 
Gandhi’s fearlessness. He said again and 
again that he alone is heroic who can say 
No when the occasion demands it. For 
himself, be had always adhered to this rule. 
He had defied the government not because 
he loved defiance but because acceptance 
would have been cowardly. By this act he 
destroyed, almost in an instant, the 
majesty of the intperial law. 

^e Indian public, though mostly 
illiterate, is educated in the laiger sense— 
that is, it can comprehend a situation 
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quickly. Many thousands of yean of 
civilisation have given it what might be 
called horse sense. It now saw that the 
government, before which everyone had 
trembled in the past, was powerless when 
confronted by the righteous refusal of a 
single individual. The courts were mean¬ 
ingless unless people admitted their 
jurisdiction. Law, which seemed above all 
men, had no existence of its own; ulti¬ 
mately it was relative. Indians suddenly 
awakened as from an age-long trance. The 
masses began to feel that the chains that 
bound them had been worn by them be¬ 
cause they knew no better. A government 
existed only when the governed acc^ted 
it. No higher power had createdf it; 
certainly G(^ had nothing to do with it; 
it was made by man, and could be unmade 
by him. 

It has been necessary to linger over this 
event because it was the first thrust of the 
spade that dug the grave of imperialism. 
The divine right of rulcrship disappeared 
in the twinkling of an eye. Mr. Gandhi 
established the fundamental right of the 
citizen to disobey a law or an order that 
went against his conscience.. Powerful 
leaders like Tilak and Gokhale had 
asserted their right to oppose the govern¬ 
ment when they found it to be in the 
wrong, but they had not dared to defy its 
orders. They contented themselves with 
agitation. Their rebelliousness was largely 
academic. 

The news of Mr. Gandhi’s ignoring the 
magisterial command flashed throughout 
the length and breadth of the country like 
a fiery spark. One man, by no means the 
most pow'erful or aristocratic in the 
country, had had the guts to say Nay to 
the seemingly omnipotent white ruler. He 
acted quietly, deliberately, fearlessly, but 
his very moderation was sensational. No 
single action, since the Mutiny of 1857, so 
gripped the mind of the public as did Mr. 
Gandhi’s polite refusal to leave Chara- 

g aran. In a single instant, as it were, 
ritish authority crumbled into the dust, 
and a mounting wave of aggressive 
nationalism surged over the country. The 
cornerstone of India’s bloodless revolution 
had been silently laid. 

The year 1917 was truly fateful, for it 
saw the beginning of the end. Cham- 
paran was Britain’s imperial Waterloo, 
though it was dismissed in Delhi and * 
London as a tempest in a teacup. Mr. 
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Gandhi was adept at the little-known art 
of undermining institutions while appear¬ 
ing to preserve them. 

Although the authorities took speedy 
action to redress the wrongs of the farmers 
and peasants, Mr. Gandhi was deeply 
disturbed by the appalling conditions that 
prevailed in Champaran. He was amazed 
that such horrors could exist, and began to 
wonder if his belief in the righteousness of 
the British Empire was not misplaced. On 
these indigo plantations, where the white 
owners waxed fat and lived luxuriously, he 
came face to face with naked poverty. This 
was possible, he believed, because the 
workers were spineless and disunited, each 
wallowing in his own misery, while their 
bosses stood together when their interests 
were at stake. In addition, the planters 
were protected by the government. There 
was no doubt that Britain was to blame 
for this ini^ity, for, after all, she was the 
suzerain. The final responsibility, for 
whatever happened in the empire, was 
hers. 


In 1918 the Kaira peasants appealed to 
Mr. Gandhi for help. A serious famine 
had broken out there, and those that lived 
by the land were entitled to total remission 
or suspension of taxes. The officials con¬ 
tended that the distre-ss was being unduly 
exaggerated. Payment must be made as 
usual. Mr. Gandhi came, saw, condemned. 
He had no alternative. The men were 
being victimised. He retjuested the 
government to reconsider their grim deci¬ 
sion. His suggestions were dismissed as 
sheer impudence. 

Mr. Gandhi, who rarely lost his temper 
and who had the capacity to turn the other 
cheek, asked the peasants to be nonviolent 
while quietly refusing to pay what was 
demanded from them. Considering the 
matter one of prestige, at first the govern¬ 
ment tried coercion, but soon found that 
this was hot the right way to proceed. It 
was of no use to alienate the feelings of 
loyal citizens. In any event the men in 
Kaira were but a microscopic fraction of 
the Indian population, and it would not 
harm the I'reasury to suspend the collec¬ 
tion of revenues for a year. 

Sometimes a stone dislodged from a 
mountain height precipitates a mighty 
avalanche that swallows up entire valleys 
and villages. Kaira was a pebble of such 
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power, and it shattered the image of 
authority. Satyagraha, tlie doctrine of non¬ 
violence, was 'born. Its function was not 
to kill or to destroy, but to disarm, and 
woo. 

Mr. Gandhi, while helping the wretched, 
made the discovery that the masses of 
India were possessed of reserves of* power 
which, if properly tapped, would make the 
country hum with activity. But because 
the masses were unaware of their power, 
he set about showing them the right path. 

Mr. Gandhi, like the best representatives 
of Britain and America, hated anything 
that caused unnecessary sorrow or suffer¬ 
ing. Injustice was unbearable to him, 
whether it came from an alien government 
or from his own people. Wherever he 
saw it, he had to do something about it. 
With him, as with all intrepid spirits, 
passivity in the preseneb of evil was 
complicity. 

A dispute arose between the workers and 
the mill owners of the wealthy city of 
Ahmedabad, in Gujarat. Gandhi studied 
the question thoroughly. Two colleagues, 
whose judgment he trusted, aided him in 
his inquiry. All three of them came to 
the conclusion that the demands of the 
employed were just and fair, and the trio 
approached the mill owners for a new deal. 
But their efforts were scoffed at as inter¬ 
ference in private affairs. 

In the India of that day, iahibism mani¬ 
fested itself in many forms. If the white 
ruler was perched at the top of the ladder, 
the browti plutocrat clung to the next 
rung, aping his master. In a word, the 
brown sahib was even more ruthless than 
the white. Nothing moved him but 
profits. 

Such being the situation, Mr. Gandhi 
advised the workers to go on a strike. 
They were not to cause any damage or 
injury, but they were to take a vow not 
to accept anything below their minimum 
demands. Though the workers agreed, 
the men were ill equipped for a prolonged 
struggle. They held out for twenty-two 
days, and then began to weaken. Mr. 
Gandhi was deeply disappointed, and 
every evening, soon after sunset, when the 
air no longer came as from ^ vast hidden 
furnace, he would talk to the JoMas 
workers and pray for their success. When 
he saw that all his efforts were in vain and 
that the strikers were losing heart, he 
decided to fast >. 
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Both parties to the dispute were amazed. 
Mr. Gandhi’s action, judged by ordinary 
standards, might seem quixotic, but his 
ethics were based on his own standards. 
He felt that he had committed a sin and 
that he must expiate it. Had he not 
identified himself with the workers and 
taken a vow with them? He felt that their 
vow was binding, individually and collec¬ 
tively, and that he must pay for the weak¬ 
ness of his comrades. Of this struggle he 
has said: "I am fully convinced that no 
body of men can make themselves into a 
nation or perform great tasks unless they 
become as true as steel, and unless their 
promises come to be regarded by the world 
like the law of the Medes and Persians, 
inflexible and unbreakable.” 

Mr. Gandhi was accused by some of 
using moral blackmail while others com¬ 
plained that he was always trying to tie 
a very long tail to a very small kite. A 
few semi-intellectuals muttered that a 
spiritual acrobat had appeared on the 
Indian scene and was trying H> capture 
power by performing a political rope trick. 

The mill owners soon accedeo to the 
demands of the workers. No ill-feeling 
remained, thanks to the methods adopted 
by Mr. Gandhi. He had created an 
atmosphere in which men and masters 
could agree to co-exist without loss of 
prestige on cither side. And because of 
his influence, tvhich grew from day to day, 
the factory hand in Ahmedabad is today 
the most fortunate in the whole of India. 

The mystic was proving to be the truest 
realist. 


The future wrecker of the reforms was 
the first to welcome them as an honest 
attempt on the part of the government to 
fulfill its pledge of 1917. Mr. Gandhi 
knew the soul-destroying poverty of the 
masses, and its root cause was obvious to 
him, for he had travelled far and wide in 
the country. He had come to the conclus¬ 
ion that the common man, whether ryot 
or worker, was being overtaxed. 

In a now famous article, published in 
July, 1918, in the Servant of India, Mr, 
Gandhi wrote: "No scheme of reforms 
can possibly benefit India that does not 
tecpgni^ that the* present administration is 
top-heavy and ruinously ei^nsive. And 
for me, wen law, order andf gpod govern¬ 
ment would be too demiy purchased if the 
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price to be paid for them is to be the grind¬ 
ing poverty of the masses. The watch¬ 
word of our reform councils will have to 
be not increase of taxation for the growing 
needs of the country, but a decrease of 
financial burdens that are sapping the 
foundation itself of oiganic growth. If 
this fundamental fact is recognised there 
need be no suspicion of our motives, and 
I think I am perfectly safe in asserting that 
in every other respect British interests will 
be as secure in Indian hands as they are 
in their own.” 

These words, not lightly uttered, give 
us a clue to the working of Mr. Gandhi’s 
foind. His conception of government was 
in harmony with Mazzini’s—that is, he 
tested the government’s every move, every 
scheme, every law by its effect on the name¬ 
less many. He was not a class fighter in 
the Marxian sense, yet he came very near 
to the philosophy of proletarianisnl when 
he championed the masses. "The Swaraj 
of my dreams recognises no race or 
religious distinctions. Nor is it to be 
the monopoly of the lettered persons nor 
yet of moneyed men. Swaraj is to be for 
all, including the former but emphatically 
including the starving toiling millions." 
Elsewhere, he has written: "The Swaraj 
which I have in mind is a poor man’s 
Swaraj.” He was never able to get others 
to accept this idea, but he persisted in it 
to the end. 

Mr. Gandhi was too acute not to see 
through the shams of imperialism, but he 
was, as he himself said, "an incorrigible 
optimist”, and confinued to cling fast to 
his faith in the ultimate decency of British 
rule. His faith was finally blown to bits 
by the Rowlatt Act of 1919, a repressive 
measure that curtailed the liberty of 
Indians in many ways. Now he felt the 
mailed fist in the velvet glove. While 
Britain spoke of the right and privileges 
of citizenship in the British Empire, in 
actuality she treated millions in her depen¬ 
dencies as mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. This duplicity disgusted 
him. He was, he thought bitterly, a 
simpleton. Had he known the American¬ 
ism, he would have dubbed himself a 
"sucker”. 


'The year 1919 was a calamitous one to, 
India. Every misfortune seemed to visit 
W. In some parts of the country the 
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erops failed; in others there were floods; Mr. Gandhi was fighting imperialism 
elsewhere, man-made evils, such as hoard- openly, without recourse to force. His 
ing and i-nfiated prices, made ilic^r terrify- method was unique, that of diplomacy in 
ing appearance. I’o till the cup of which nothing was kept hidden or secret, 
misery to the brim, Bi itain, disregarding The struggle was between spirit and brute 
public opinion, which included all politi- strength. He himself put all his cards on 
cal parties, from moderates to c.xtrcmists, the table; his wisdom lay in his fearlessness, 
enacted what came to be called the Black Politics and religion were to him pot two 
Act. The procedure was simple: the different or distinct activities, but one 
Indian Goveinment, through the Imperial truth, that of organising life on earth so 
Council, relying on the strength of the that it became at once a thing of beauty, 
official majority, rubber-stamped the deci- He wished to wed loveliness with holiness-, 
sion of Whitehall. Happiness, as we shall see, had no place in 

Mr. Gandhi, for once, was enraged. Was his vision of reality, 
this the reward of India for helping in Officials in Britain and Delhi were highly 
the war effort—to have her libertico amused. What was the silly blighter up 
curtailed further? The Rowlatt Act to? 

seemed to bind the Indian hand and foot. Satyagraha, passive resistance—how could 

Petitions and deputations failed; flunkey- anyone resist passively? 
ism, endemic in India, proved its sterility. Mr. Gandhi was convinced that success 
Mr. Gandhi, having considered the matter was just round the corner. Father Win- 
from all sides, advised the nation to adopt slow, in his Dawn of Indian Freedom, 
hartal, that is, complete cessation of all observed: “There can be little reasonable 
business. He asked the people to devote doubt that the success of India's long strug- 
a day to fasting and prayer. gle is in sight. . . . We shall, within the 

Here was something new in politics: no course of the next few years, see an India 
violence, no recriminations, no seeking of which, whatever may be her precise relation 
compromise. Millions of people, in all to Great Britain, will be as free to control 
parts of India, obeyed Mr. Gandhi’s her own affairs as the other free countries 
injunction and did public penance for the of the world.” The soul of three hundred 
wrong that had been done to them. Never and fifty million people was stirred to re- 
before in the history of the world had an bcllion against an alien power, and no 
enslaved nation risen to such heights of amount of force could oucnch it. 
creative humanism. Mr. Gandhi read the R.owlatt Com- 

The 6th of April, 1919, remains ever mittee’s report very carefully, but could 
memorable. Bombay presented a solemn find no sense in it. His own conclusions 
sight: all shops were closed; the doors and were quite different, and he said so in a 
windows of houses were shut, as though manifesto published on March 2, 1919. He 
in sign of mourning; thousands of men, began to suspect the motives of the govem- 
women, and children, clad in spotless ment in passing the hated bill, and said 
white, streamed out to the beaches. There quite openly that if necessary he would 
they waited and watched until the sun offer Satyagraha against it. He never acted 
appeared on the rim of the eastern horizon rashly. Earlier, when in Madras, he had 
and began to wash the world with its gold, met and discussed the matter with Mr. 
Then, gazing, at the orb of day, chanting Rajagopalachari, then a young lawyer re¬ 
hymns as old as the Hindu race, they puted to be as wise as a crow, as gende 
dipped their bodies into the cleansing as a dove, and as subtle as a serpent, 
waters of the sea, having cast aside all Opinions had been exchanged freely, and 
hatred for those that manacled them. In- passive resistance had been thoroughly dis- 
deed, they were petitioning the Almighty cussed. 

to foi^ive Britain for the evil that was Mr. Gandhi had been deeply impressed 
in her. with Mr. Rajagopalachari, and, with his 

Mr. Gandhi had invented his new wea- customary charm, had won him over cora- 
pon in South Africa, where it had proved pletely to his side. The friendship ripen- 
of great efficacy, but it was in India that ed, so much so that later Mr. Gandhi’s 
he discovered its miraculous potency. The youngest son, Oevadas, married a daughter 
more people used it, the more powerful it of Mr. Rajagopalachari, This does pot 
became. It grew sharper by employment, mean that the two men, who had so mu^ 
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in common, always saw eye to eye; Mr. huge meetings, organised the picketing'ol 
^ajagopalachpi always remained an in- liquor and foreign-goods shops, and ob* 
dependent thinker. He was and still is an served hartals. The response of the com- 
acute critic. mon people to Gandhi’s appeal was 

As early as 1915 Mr. Gandhi had been staggering. He was deeply touched; 
called "Mahatma” (Great Soul) by Tagore writing of that historic day, he says: "The 
in a letter of effusive welcome; the word whole of India, from one end to the other, 
had not immediately made its impact on towns as well as villages, observed complete 
the masses, but after the demonstrations cessation of all work. It was a most won- 
against the Rowlatt bill, when. Mr. Gandhi derful spectacle.” 

suddenly became known throughout India, Delhi had not been slow in following 
it began to pass from mouth to mouth. Gandhi’s counsel since it had stopped aU 
But as he himself loathed it, 1 shall not, in work a week earlier. The government, 
deference to his memory, use it here. I enraged by such insubordination, had shot 
think with Bernard Shaw that the proud- down unarmed crowds. The belief seem- 
cst title that a man can have is to be called * ed to be that bullets from the guns of a few 
"Mr.” or "Shri”; but Mr. Gandhi’s case was Tommies or mercenaries were enough to 
slightly different: he was so well known, in give a quietus to mutinous conduct. It was 
East and West, that everyone simply called that simple. 

him by his name. Indians, among them- Delhi’s local leaders requested Gandhi to 
selves, never use the term "Mahatma” or see the situation for himself. He at once 
"Mahatmaji”; they speak of him as Gandhi, left Bombay, but at Palwal he was served 
which indicates at once their admiration with an order forbidding him from enter, 
and affection. ing the Punjab, in which province the 

Gandhi, then, was looking for a reason to Indian capital is situated. Firmly, but 
adopt passive resistance. The Rowlatt bill, politely, he declined to obey this ukase: 
even though it stirred the public profound- Tliercupon the police forcibly brought him 
ly, did not seem to lend itself to his back to Bombay. The news of his arrest 
purpose. He thought of the Salt Act and spread like a prairie fire throughout the 
the Seditious Literature Act. Now he knew country, and the entire Indian nation went 
what to do: he would sell proscribed books on a voluntary strike for twenty-four hours, 
in the streets. India presented a nightmarish sight: no 

On that sinister date when the Rowlatt cars or carriages were on the roads; there 
bill became l^w, Gandhi was in Bombay, were no porters at stations; no shops were 
watching the behaviour of the masses, open; nothing but silence greeted one. 
His books Hind Swaraj and Sarvodaya had India was like a body whose heart had 
been honoured by being blacklisted by the ceased to beat. 

Bombay Government, and anyone hand- Unfortunately, in some parts of India 
ling them was liable to arrest and imprison- riots had broken out. The situation in 
ment. However, thousands of people Bombay was saved because of the timely 
willingly paid for these prohibited writings, arrival there of Gandhi. His very presence 
took them home, and read them avidly. in the city pacified the enraged people. 

Almost every Indian, rich or poor, had a Of course, he had been released ancl allow- 
horror of going to jail; to do so disgraced ed to resume his work, 
him for life; and to escape this horror he In Ahmedabad and at Viramgaon the 
would go to any length, sometimes even mischief had already been done. In one 
courting death. Gandhi made it an honour place a sergeant had been beaten to death 
to be imprisoned by the government; it and in the other telephone and telegraph 
was the proudest privilege that a patriot wires had been cut. Gandhi was deeply 
could claim. To have succeeded in trans- distressed by these excesses of the mobs, 
forming the attitude of his countiymen in He at once set out for Ahmedabad and, 
this respect was nothing short of miracul- with the consent of the Commissioner of 
t>us. Police, Mr. Pratt, a far-seeing man, addre»' 

The spirit of fearlessness, shown by sed a huge crowd in the city. He told 
Gandhi and his colleagues, soon permeated them, without any mincing of words, that 
the masses: they not only sold Gandhi’s they had done wrong to destroy a European, 
own works openly but also other books and to damage, government installations, 
that the authorities detested. They held This was not the way he wished them to 
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act; they were disgracing the fair name of swooped down upon them with ninety 
India. He declared a penitential fast of armed Gurkhas, supported by two armoui^ 
three days for himself, and advised his cd cars. Having closed the exits, he order* 
hearers to repent by going without food for ed the soldiers to fire. The bullets ttrok 
at least twenty-four hours. As for those their toll for ten minutes; the shooting 
who had indulged in violence, he asked would have gone on but for lack of ammu- 
ihem to confess their guilt. His treatment nition. Then the butcher and his myr- 
of the situation was characteristic. He midons withdrew. Many were dead^" many 
could not condone evil-doing, no matter more lay badly wounded. Three hundred 
whence it came. If a son of Gandhi had and seventy-nine innocent people were 
committed murder, and he had been the killed and at least twelve hundred wound- 
judge, he would, if convinced of guilt, ed, by official count. The brave generd 
have mercilessly passed sentence of death, had done his job thoroughly; he had, in his 

own words, wished to produce “a sufficient 
moral effect, from a military point of view. 
The Punjab had, along with the other* not only on those who were present, but 
provinces of India, joined the protest more especially throughout the Punjab", 
against the Rowlatt Act, but Sir Michael Here some words of Sir P. Siwaswamy 
O’Dwyer, the then lieutenant governor, Iyer, for five years member of the Executive 
became jittery and took a number of un- Council of the Government of Madras, and 
necessarily hai-sh steps. He deported two one of the most influentiai leaders of the 
leaders of the people. Dr. Saif-ud-Din Moderate Party in India, may be quoted. 
Kiichlew and Dr. Satyapal. People became Referring to the Hunter Commission that 
furious, and ran amuck. Some Europeans was appointed by the government to go into 
were murdered, not a few shops were loot- the tragedy that occurred in the holy city 
ed, many houses were set on fire, and trains of the Sikhs, he observed; 
were derailed. "Let us turn our eyes to some of the 

Amritsar and some other places in the facts disclosed in the evidence of the 
Punjab were for a time at the mercy of principal European witnesses. The whole- 
mobooracy. Any government worth its sale slaughter of hundreds of unarmed men 
name was bound to take strong action, but at Jallianwalla Bagh, without giving the 
it was certainly unwise and unjustifiable to crowd an opportunity to disperse, the 
hand over the administration of the pro- indifference of General Dyer^to the condi- 
vince to soldiers. Sir Michael called up the tion of the hundreds of people who were 
military authorities and asked them to take wounded in the firing, the firing of 
things in hand. Then he went away, wash* machine-guns into crowds who had dis* 
ing his hands of responsibility. persed and taken to their heels, the flog- 

It is not my intention, nor that of my ging of men in public, the order compel- 
countrynien, to calumniate British officials, ling thousands of students to walk sixteen 
for we know only too well their good and miles a day for roll-calls, the arrest and 
bad points. Nevertheless there is not the detention of five hundred students and 
least doubt that Sir Michael and General professors, the compelling of school child- 
Dyer, the chief maladministrators of the ren of five and seven to attend on parade 
day, acted like madmen. The story that to salute the flag, the order imposing upon 
follows would seem to equate Britain with owners of property the responsibility for 
the Germany of Hitler. the safety of the martial law posters stuck 

Jallianwalla Bagh is a well known place on their dwellings, the “ _iiog of a 
in Amritsar. Though it is called a garden, marriage party, the censorship of mails, the 
in reality it is only a rectangular plot of closure of the Badshahi Mosque for six 
ground surrounded by houses. It has very weeks, the arrest and detention of people 
few entrances and exits. One day a meet- without any substantial reason, and 
ing was held there, and many attended it, especially of people who had rendered ser- 
young and old, women with babies in vice to the State in connection with the 
their arms, and men who were too feeble to war or otherwise, the whipping of six of 
walk but who were stirred by the autocracy the biggest boys in the Islamiah School be- 
of the authorities. Scarcely had the people cause they happened to be schoolboys and 
gathered together when horror faced them, big boys, the construction of an open 
General Dyer, without any warning, for the confinement of arrested penoiitr 
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the invention of novel punishments, like suspending civil disobedience, he obsei^* 
die crawling order, the skipping order, ed: “l.can do no less at the prevent 
and others unknown to any system of critical moment. I would be untrue to 
law, civil or military, the handcuffing Satyagraha if I allowed it by any action of 
and roping together of persons and keep- mine to be used as an occasion tor feeding 
hig them in open trucks for fifteen violence, for embittering relations between 
hours, the use of aeroplanes and Lewis the English and the Indians. Our Satya- 
guns, and the latest paraphernalia of ^aha must therefore now consist in cease- 
scientific warfare against unarmed citi- Icssly helping the authorities in all the 
zcns, the taking of hostages ahd the con- ways available to us, as Satyagrahis, to res 
fiscation and destruction of property for tore order and to curb lawlessness." In- 
ihe purpose of securing the attendance of deed, he wrote a pamphlet on the subject, 
absentees, the handcuffing of Hindus and advising his countrymen what and what 
Mohammadans in pairs with the object not to do. Rarely has there been so cor- 
of demonstrating the conseouenccs of ,rect a rebel. If authority was to be under- 
Hindu-Mohammadan unity, the cutting mined, it was to be done constitutionally, 
off of the electric and water supplies from He was grieved to find that, for all his 
Indian houses, the removal of fans from exhortations, the multitudes did not quite 
Indian houses and giving them for use to grasp his intentions; so, without more ado 
Europeans, the commandeering of all vehi- he formed an organisation known as the 
cles owned by Indians and giving them to Satyagraha Sabha (Soul Force Association), 
Europeans for use, the feverish disposal of whose function was to educate people in 
cases with the object of forestalling the the theory and practice of his mantra, or 
termination of martial law, are some of the instrument of thought. With the same 
many incidents of the administration of end in view, he gave lectures, wrote 
martial law, which created a reign of terror articles, and distributed leaflets, 
in the Punjab and have shocked the pub- While he was soothing authority and 
lie.” admonishing his own countrymen, he did 

This mammoth sentence winds and un- not hesitate to criticise the cruelty and 
winds laboriously, but there is in it a cry callousness of government officials. He 
that cannot be forgotten. General Dyer said openly that the Punjab regime had no 
acted rashly, brutally, but it is only fair business to interfere with the right of the 
to say that hp was afraid that the British people to hold meetings and to organise 
Empire was in danger. He had to do processions of protest against the Rowlatt 

something drastic. 'I'kough this does not Act. He demanded full justice for the 

excuse his conduct, it serves to explain his sufferers. 

motives. He was not cruel for the sake of Lord Chelmsford, the viceroy, after 
cruelty. wrestling with his conscience for six 

Gandhi loved his country, but this did months, condescended to appoint a com- 
not make him purblind; he was pained by mittee to examine grievances. Then, 

the excesses of the populace, and con- Hamlet-like, he put the whole thing in the 
demned these in no uncertain terms, hands of Lord Hunter and busied himself 

Whatever the provocation, people had no with soliloquising about the nuisance of 
business to kill Europeans or to indulge in being the representative of the king- 
incendiarism. The Rowlatt Act was law- emperor. This, of course, did not prevent 
less, but that was no reason for Indians to him from holding banquets in grand style 
be equally lawless. More in sorrow than or visiting rajahs and maharajahs for a 
in anger ne said: ”1 have not been able holiday, thus proving the truth of the 
to understand the cause of so much excite- Hindustani proverb, “While the common 
ment and disturbance that followed my folk perish, their betters amuse them- 
detention. It is not Satyagraha; it is selves.’’ 

worse than Duragraha (sheer violence).” Meanwhile the Congress, on its side. 
He threatened to abandon the movement though still an ineffectual talking shop, 
altogether if thp masses did not remain investigated the Punjab tragedy under the 
absmutely nonviolent. He set about leadership of Gandhi, who was fast 
actively helping the government to estab- coming a voice that was heard above all 
lish law and order in the country. Ex- others. More than 1,750 witnesses were 

pre«ihg his intention of 'temporarily examined, and the findings were published 
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eirly in April, 1920. A few weeks later puted keeper of the conscience of the 
the Hunter Committee put forth its re- tollowers of Mohammed. As such, he was 
port. • sacrosanct. How dare the Allies, parti- 

It is instructive for the impartial ob- cularly Great Britain, treat him with con- 
server to study these two documents side tempt? A cry of horror went up from one 
by side. Tiie government examiners in- end of India to the other: “Britain has 
dulgcd in plain whitewashing, glossing betrayed us!” 

over barbarities with an insouciance that Gandhi at once took up cudgels'on be- 
was un-English; the Indians, including half of the Muslims; their cause was just, 
such men of integrity as Motilal Nehru, and he must aid them as best he could. 
C. R. Das, Abbas Tyabji, and M. R. Jaya- However, his altruism was not unmixed, 
kar, reported the truth. Gandhi said, of Remembering the example of his good 
the Indian statement; “They had not a friends the English, he wished to extract 
single conscious exaggeration in it any- a bencht from his actions. And why not? 
where and every word in it is substantiat- After all, he was born in a Vaishiya family, 
ed by evidence.” * and the Vaishiya philosophy or ethics was a 

The government dismissed the Indian part of his spiritual heritage, 
report and upheld its own lies and half- Here I may be permitted to refer to a 
truths. Gandhi was truly disgusted, quality of Gandhi’s that, so far as I know, 
India could expect no justice from the no other famous man has shown: When 
British Government: she had to appeal to he had to do something thkt was not quite 
the power that was above earthly powers, correct, from an absolute point of view, he 
The only way to do so was for the nation filed and refiled it until any evil excresC- 
to strengthen herself. “Be ye strong and ence on it had been scrapea off. He did 
ye shall be free” became from now on his this so effectively that his questionable 
message to his countrymen. By this he courses always appeared as the most righte- 
meant that they were to be truthful and ous conceivable. Perhaps this might be 
nonviolent. He applied his dynamic called political and moral transubstantia- 
energy to making India a country where tion. 

the common man was capable of splendid Gandhi championed the Muslim cause; 
heroism. indeed, he put behind it not only his own 

His faith in the British Constitution, weight but the weight of all Hindu India, 
which had persisted, had now received its By this simple act, fraternisation flowed 
death blow. The most loyal of subjects between the two warring sects in the coun- 
had suddenly turned into an implacable try as naturally as light from the sun. 
foe. The British, while in India, had always 

followed the Roman precept “divide and 
rule”, and had succeeded remarkably well. 
The agitation begun by Gandhi would by siding now with one community, now 
not have reached its peak had it not been with the other. Hindus and Muslims 
joined by the Muslims. looked at each other inimically, each party 

Lloyd George, then Prime Minister of suspecting the other. Such being the 
England, had given a pledge that, when general feeling in the country, one com- 
deming with the Caliph, the Allies would munity’s meat was the other's poison, 
take every care to respect the sentiments Why, then, did the Hindus fight for the 
of the Muslims. The peace treaty was a Caliph, who meant nothing to them? In 
shock. The Sultan of Turkey, who was the fact, they secretly rejoiced at the man’s 
head of the Muslim world, from the re- downfall. Now the Indian Muslims 
ligious point of view, received short shrift; would be deprived of extraterritorial 
he was not only humiliated but deprived loyalty. Soon, foigetting their allegiance to 
of control over the holy places of Islam. Turkey and the Arab world, they would 
This seemed unthinkable to true believers, settle down to being good Indians, 
yet it was true. Was Britain’s word worth Though Gandhi was too sjjrcwd a man 
nothing? Sorrow gripped the heart of not to know all this, he took up the Mu»- 
millions. True, the ruler of Turkey was lim cause with real fervour not only be* 
not a paragon of virtue; it was also true cause what he was doing was good in itself 
that he had been foolish to side with the but also because it would lead to bridging 
Kaiser; but he happened to be the undis- the gulf between Hindus and Mumms 
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that had been artificially created by the 
ftitish; His logic cannot be questioned. 

It wquld be ridiculous to suppose that 
Gandhi imagined that the united effort of 
Hindus and Muslims would make the least 
difference in the plans of the Allies. He 
knew that the victors were drunk with 
their triumph, and wished to seize what 
tiicy could. Who was there to stand in 
their way? The East lay prostrate, and 
Japan, the one power there that counted, 
Iiad been tossed the jackal’s share. 
Gandhi’s ultimate purpose was to generate 
wrath that, at its height, could be turned 
to nobler ends. 


Two zealous men, the Ali brothers, now 
entered the Indian scene, and play not a 
little part in the events that follow. Both 
were cultured, highly educated, and utterly 
fearless. They loved their religion, and 
were ready to die for the Muslim cause. 
For a while, they threatened the govern¬ 
ment with armed revolt. Gandhi met 
them, listened to them, sympathised with 
them, and quietly turned their fury into 
the peaceful channel of noncoopcration. 

From 1919 to 1922 these men worked 
shoulder to shoulder with Gandhi, and 
would, if necessary, have gone to the 
gallows for his sake. The friendship be¬ 
tween Gandhj and the Muslim brothers 
was emblematic of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Never before had there been such cordial 
relations between the two great sections of 
Indian society. Gandhi was moved to say: 
"Swaraj is practically achieved, as com¬ 
plete confidence and mutual trust are 
established between the two communities 
•. . ." He was a little too hopeful, but he 
cannot be blamed for his optimism; at the 
time Hindus and Muslims seemed to march 
in step. 

It is impossible to write about India or 
an Indian without mentioning the cow, 
an animal that plays and has played a 
mighty role in our destiny. Now, one 
thing that has long divided Hindus and 
Muslims is the cow: the former want to 
worship her; the latter want to eat her. 
This leads to quarrels, tights, even mas- 
sacr«. Often, for the sake of a miserable- 
looking cow, whp is unable to stand on 
her legs and would be better off dead. 
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thousands of Hindus and Muslims have 
tried to destroy one another. 

Gandhi, for all his knowledge of other 
religions, was a Hindu who was ever true 
to the faith of his forefathers. He loved 
the cow and wished to shield her. In fact, 
such was his affection for this charming 
quadruped that he stopped drinking her 
milk, even when advised by doctors to do 
so during an illness, because he knew that 
she was often subjected to cruelty to make 
her yield the last drop of milk in her 
udders. 

Because Gandhi wished to protect the 
^ow, he helped to mobilise the Muslims for 
the Khilafat Movement, engendered to 
save the Sultan, without any conditions. 
The result was that the Muslims in India 
voluntarily gave up the slaughter of the 
cow so as to respect the feelings of their 
new-found friends the Hindus. Gandhi, as 
Mrs. M. G. Poluk has pointed out again 
and again, had the knack of making a sug¬ 
gestion and then shifting the burden of 
the decision to the other party. This left 
both friend and foe on the horns of a moral 
dilemma. Gandhi knew, as few others, the 
vulnerable side of man. 

By yielding, Gandhi vanquished. He 
brought to birth, at a stroke, Indian na¬ 
tionalism. This shook the foundations of 
British rule in India. The authorities 
were truly worried. This ugly man, with 
protruding ears and some of his teeth mis¬ 
sing, who dressed like any Gujarati peasant, 
and talked a spiritual dialect that smacked 
of prehistoric piety, had them cornered. It 
was apparent to them that, since the com¬ 
ing together of Hindus and Muslims, non¬ 
cooperation had assumed gigantic propor¬ 
tions. Everywhere the people were rising 
against the government. As yet, they had 
done nothing; they were waiting for a 
word from Gandhi. * The situation was 
ominous. Many friends of the British 
thought that the rule of the white man in 
India was in danger of imminent collapse. 

The viceroy lost his head; calling to¬ 
gether his advisers in council, he conferred 
with them, and, before anyone could warn 
him, spoke of strong action to nip danger 
in the bud. His advisers agreed to what 
was suggested to them. An order was 
issued to apprehend Gandhi. 
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The Rebel 


Gandhi, at the end of 1922, had just re¬ 
turned from a long and tedious journey to 
Ajmer. As he now travelled in a third- 
class carriage, where being comfortable was 
out of the question, he was more than a 
little tired. Having finished his immediate 
tasks, he said his prayers and was about 
to retire for the night. All was quiet 
around him. 

Suddenly there was a stir, and lights 
began to appear here and there. Someone 
came running to Gandhi to tell him 
excitedly that the police were coming to 
aiTest him. Soon a crowd of disciples, 
men, women, and children, collected. 
What was going to happen to their beloved 
leader? Some were crying, some were 
sobbing outright, and some were too 
pained to utter a word. Gandhi looked 
at them with-vast tenderness, and said, “I 
am grieved to see you grieving. Suffering 
is the lot of man; it alone leads to light. 
For myself, I am happy. Please don't 
change my mood.” 


A police van arrived, and an Englishman, 
a Mr. Kelly, flanked by turbaned st^lwar^, 
stepped out and made his way toward the 
little group, some members of which had 
already begun to sing Gandhi’s favourite 
Gujarati hymn. Even the emissary of law, 
hardened as he was, was deeply stirred. 

Gandhi smilingly held out his hands to 
be handcuffed. The Superintendent of 
Police gently asked him if he would be so 
kind as to step into the van. Each man 
vied with the other in courtliness. Gandhi 
was every inch a gentleman, and the 
Englishman was fully conscious that he was 
leading into incarceration the acknowl¬ 
edged leader of India. 

Gandhi was taken to the Sabarmati jail, 
practically on the border of the ashram 
where he had lived up to now. Every 
requirement of his was satisfied by the 
government, though it must be emphasised 
that he had reduced his simple needs to 
an even greater extent. 

Gandhi’s trial began a week after his 
imprisonment. He was charged, under 
Article 124A of the Indian Penal Cotic, 
with "bringing or attempting to bring into 
hatred or contempt or exciting or attempt¬ 
ing to excite disaffection towards His 
Majesty’s Government established by Law 
in British India”. Three of his articles 
were selected from among his journalistic 
writings to prove his guilt. The prosecut¬ 
ing magistrate, Mr. Broomfield, treated the 
prisoner with the utmost consideration. 
In fact, he spared no opportunity to be 
gracious. 

Gandhi, unwilling to prolong the farcical 
proceedings, and knowing full well what 
was in store for him, at once plead^ guilty. 
But he allowed himself a statement that 
has become historic. He explained why he 
had turned, like Balaam’s ass, from blessing 
into cursing; he had been a staunch loyalist, 
and now he was an uncorapromisir^ dis- 
affectionist and non-cooperator. He had 
lost all faith in the rectitude of the British 
Government. Nothing could move him 
from this position. He requested the 
magistrate to inflict on him the highest 
penalty that lay within his power; he had 
committed a crime, but it was a crime that 
appeared to him to be the lyghest duty of 
a citizen. 

The magistrate was, as events proved, a 
man of culture and refinement. He knew 
that if subtlety was being used by the g^at 
Hindu, he could not, on his part, emj^oy 
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a clumsier weapon. He too would try to 
destroy with kindliness. Turning to Mr. 
Aandhi, and choosing each word with care, 
he said, in regretful tones, that he had 
no alternative to convicting him. He 
(hanked the prisoner for having made the 
judge's task so easy. It was impossible, 
he continued, for the government to let 
Gandhi go free. Law and order had to 
be maintained. He said that he was 
giving Gandhi the same terms of imprison¬ 
ment that had once been given to another 
political rebel, Tilak—that is, six years. 
Jiut without hard labour. He concluded: 
"If the course of events in India should 
make it possible for the Government to 
1 educe the period and release you, no one 
will be better pleased than I.” 

Never before, in the history of India’s 
political struggles, had such a trial been 
staged: exemplary judge, exemplary 

prisoner, exemplary crime, exemplary ver¬ 
dict. India and Britain faced each other 
courteously, but with bitterness in their 
hearts. The Indo-British psychological 
comedy had begun; soon it was to turn into 
a romance. Gandhi had not defended 
iiimsclf in any way; he had merely waited 
to see what the British would do, knowing 
him to be innocent. Was their famous 
fair-mindedness verbal or actual? He said 
to the magistrate, "I will say one word 
more. Since you have done me the honour 
of recalling the trial of the late Lokatnanya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, I just want to say 
that I consider it to be the proudest privi¬ 
lege and honour to be associated with his 
name. So far as the sentence itself is con¬ 
cerned, I certainly consider that it is as 
light as any judge would inflict on me, and 
so far as the whole proceedings are con¬ 
cerned, I must say that I could not have 
expected greater courtesy.” 

An impartial journalist, N. C. Kelkar, 
has left us an eye-witness account of the 
trial. This is what he says: “This great 
trial was not so much a trial by the State 
as a trial of the State itself. . . . The judge 
was the most pathetic figure among them 
all. . . . Never was he charged with a 
more unpleasant duty. Never did he feel, 
as he did on that day, that an accused 
under judgement could be superior to the 
judge himself, . . . Mahatmaji, by his per¬ 
sonal example, had shown a true type of 
fearlessness, which neither long time nor 
short memory can ever efface.” 

Now followed a touching scene: before 

13 ^ 


Gandhi was led away, his friends and dis¬ 
ciples crowded around him, just to be near 
him. ^any of them touched his feet 
reverently; quite a few sobbed, and some 
of the women present looked at him and 
shed silent tears. We are not told whether 
Kasturbai was there or not; but wherever 
she was, in the ashram or elsewhere, her 
heart must have bled. She did not always 
share the views of her husband, yet she 
had come to establish with him a com¬ 
munion of spirit that transcended all 
differences of thought and feeling. 

Amid the sorrowing band, Gandhi stood 
serene, like a rock unmoved by the waves. 

. He caressed the head of a boy disciple, 
smiled at another affectionately, and 
pinched mischievously the check of a weep¬ 
ing young girl. He spoke a few words of 
encouragement to an old woman, and 
quickly succeeded in calming everyone. 
Then, bidding them all good-bye, he turned 
and walked away, going to jail as to a 
feast. 


Gandhi was sentenced on the 18th of 
March, 1922. He had expressed a sincere 
wish before the prison gates closed on him 
that the country should keep absolute 
peace and make no demonstrations in his 
favour. The people, though they obeyed 
him without question, treated the day as 
one of mourning. All business ceased, and 
a hush, such as precedes a storm, fell over 
the land. A famous Indian, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, writing to Gandhi about the con¬ 
ditions he had noticed, said, “It gives me 
infinite pleasure to see that the country 
observed perfect peace on your arrest. 
This is a clear sign of the spread of the 
spirit of non-violence in India, which is 
as essential for our success as pure air is for 
life.” It will be seen that ahimsa was 
spreading fast. One of Gandhi’s cherished 
idies-forces was taking root in the mind 
of the masses. To the credit of the govern¬ 
ment it must be said that it looked after 
Gandhi’s comfort reasonably well. All 
facilities normally given to a model 

f )risoner were afforded to him; but, curious- 
y enough, he was denied the elementary 
nght of having visitors or writing letters. 
The authorities were afraid that Gandhi 
was growing too big for his sandals. Per¬ 
haps they thought that it was best to isolate 
him, in the hope that the fierce zeal he had 
aroused in the country would die out. 
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'From the Sabarmati jail Gandhi was prisoned in the self like flies in amber, 
soon transferred to the salubrious climate The ego, then, ought to be modified to a 
of Yerawda, in Poona. Here, even in hot plenum of love for all. 
weather, the nights are cool and balmy. So Gandhi meditated; but his specula* 
Gandhi was pleased by the change. Was tions, however far-ranging, always returned 
it not here that the great Tiiak served his to the earth of the senses. He couldn’t 
first imprisonment for political offence, and forget the little ones at the ashram. Were 
came out more than ever determined to they being properly fed? Were they doing 
oppose the government? He was following their school lessons as they should? Were 
the footsteps of a noble son of India, they, above all, attending the evening 
Something of the dead hero’s steel entered prayers? Whether his mind was ever set 
his spirit and strengthened it. His sur- at rest on these matters we don’t know, 
roundings, too, spoke to him of what the for he was entirely cut off from all contact 
many owed to a few. He was now in the with the outside world, 
heart of Maharashtra, whence the great 'fhere was a little mouse that used to 
warrior Shivaji had issued to destroy the scamper over Gandhi when he slept. He 
tyranny of the Mogul emperors. The very who had once let a mamba glide over his 
air he breathed was untouched by the legs without flinching did not mind in the 
anguish of the past or present; it had in least the delicate attentions of this little 
it something that made one long to be as creature. He tried to make friends with 
free as the birds of the air. For himself, it, but the food he offered was rejected, 
he wished to reach God by serving man. Then, one day he offered the mouse a little 
He prayed for strength to achieve this his goat’s milk that had curdled, and the crea- 
goal of goals. The freedom of India was tore, mistaking it for cheese, ate and 
only a milestone on his great journey. It enjoyed it. 

was necessary because the land of the Vedas, This story came from a nephew of 
he now saw, had a special mission: to Gandhi’s; whether true or not, it is sym- 
spread love and light in the world. bolic. Gandhi had the gift of making 

Gandhi’s patriotism, then, was ultimate- curdled goat’s milk pass for delectable 
ly .spiritual. Because it was so, and utterly cheese. He gave India, at the end of his 
free from the taint of political nationalism, fight, curdled independence, but everyone 
it gradually transfigured even his worst foes, regards it, even today, as a boon from the 
'ITie British, even while fighting him, were gods. Gandhi succeeded in making seems 
succumbing to his ideas. Slowly but surely, and is synonymous. The net"of Maya that 
their psyche underwent a change. As a he spread was wide and fine-meshed; it 
past viceroy had once put it, Gandhi had caught even the most slippery fish, 
the knack of making one feel dirty. “Once Gandhi himself described his prison life 
he was gone out of sight, one wished to go as a kind of preparation for even greater 
away and wash and wash.’’ conflicts. By inward meditation, and by 

We have heard of jugglers, of thauma- supplicating the Powers that be for guid- 
turgists, of wrestlers with the powers of ance, he evolved the programme that he 
darkness, but here, for once, was an al- was later to offer to his country. His one 
chemist of the soul. Whoever met Gandhi purpose was to subordinate his will to the 
was never the same again. larger Will, and thereby arrive at passionate 

disinterestedness. Whether he succeeded 
or not, there is no doubt that personal 

Gandhi was given two rooms with a interests, such as move most mortals, 
verandah, and was allowed to take a daily vanished from his purview, and he became 
walk in the courtyard of the prison. He a mere instrument, 
used his privileges so far as he needed 
them. Often, it is said, he would watch 

Intently the movements of a bird or insect. About the end of 1923 his health begah 
The squirrel, for example, never seemed to to cause anxiety. At the beginning of the 
be tired of turning round and round in the new year his physicians found him to be 
same hole. Was man different? He had suffering from a grave ailment. The public 
seen on the shores of Time a strange foot- heard of this in a garbled version, and be- 
print, and when he examined it, he found came anxious and restless. Many feared 
Uiat it was his own. We were all im- that the government was not giving Idm 
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proper treatment. This was not true. 
4 he prisoner had been suffering from a 
fever that at times caused his temperature 
to rise‘to 102 degrees. Ramdas inquired 
about his father’s health, and was told that 
there was nothing to worry about. “There 
is no cause for anxiety. You can see him 
when you like.” The ban on visitors was 
lifted. 

Now wild rumours began to fly about the 
country. It was even suggested that 
Gandhi was slowly being poisoned. The 
atmosphere became tense. People were 
waiting and watching. Given a chance, 
they would let loose their wratli in a 
terrible manner. 

However, to eveiy'one’s relief the authori¬ 
ties issued the following statement on the 
13th of January, 1924: “Owing to his be¬ 
ing found to be suffering from abdominal 
pain and fever, Mr. Gandhi was removed 
from Yerawda jail on Saturday morning 
and taken to the Sassoon Hospital at 
Poona. An operation was performed and 
Mr. Gandhi was found to be suffering from 
appendicitis. He stood the operation very 
well.” 

Whatever happened to Gandhi had in 
it an element of the dramatic. While 
chloroform was being administered to him, 
the electric lights failed. The medical stu¬ 
dents who were present rushed to their 
rooms and .came back carrying crude 
hurricane lanterns and table lamps, and the 
operation was performed successfully. 

A person who saw the illustrious patient 
after his ordeal said, “He seemed so 
emaciated that 1 felt I could hardly bear 
to look at his pale face; but I did not miss 
the characteristic smile that seemed to caress 
one.” 

Gandhi’s normal weight was about 112 
pounds; now he barely weighed 80 pounds. 
He was a ghost of his former self. 

Gandhi was sent to Juhu, a seaside resort 
near Bombay. His convalescence took no 
more than three weeks; his powers of 
recuperation were marvelous. Even before 
he had picked up sufficient strength, he had 
begun to work from his bed. Nothing 
could keep him idle. 

On the 5th of April, 1924, while Gandhi 
was dictating some letters, he received his 
release order. Glancing at the paper, and 
silencing those who wished to congratulate 
him, he went on with the immediate task. 
Gandhi knew many periods of gloom, times 
when he saw no light anywhere, but he 
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never seems to have known any intense 
joys. In a very vital sense, he was a man 
of sorrows. 

Popular jubilation over the release of 
Gandhi was without precedent. All com¬ 
munities united in treating the day as 
sacred. Great cities, such as Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Delhi, went mad 
with joy. Arches and illuminations ap¬ 
peared everywhere; bands of boys and girls 
went marching through the streets, singing 
songs of patriotic fervour; children were 
to be seen wearing their gala dresses. 
India, like many Oriental countries, is at 
heart sentimental, capable of dropping 
from ecstasy into the depths of despair. 
Now, because her leader had been set free, 
she rejoiced unreservedly. It was a moving 
sight to see peasants and workers travelling 
hundreds of miles just to get a glimpse of 
Gandhi. Often they waited days for the 
privilege. 

Juhu quickly became a place of pilgrim¬ 
age. Gandhi was still so weak that he was 
not allowed to exert himself, yet such was 
his love for the people that he would 
struggle to the window to bless the masses 
that had come to do him honour. C. F. 
Andrews spoke the bare truth when he 
observed: “There is a ruler of India here 
in this hospital, Mahatma Gandhi, whose 
sway is greater than all Imperial power. 
Constitutionally, King George V might be 
the Emperor of India, but ask any man 
there ‘Who is the ruler?’ and he will reply, 
‘It is Gandhi,’ His sceptre rests not on 
army and navy but on love, devotion and 
service to the poor.” 

Gandhi had become, after his incarcera¬ 
tion, more powerful than any dictator. 
Millions, in every section of society, were 
ready to do his bidding. Now he walked 
on the beach, leaning on the shoulder of 
a favourite relative or friend, and listened 
to the gentle murmur of the waves. He 
remembered his boyhood at Porbandar 
when he roamed, carefree, with the tang 
of the sea in his nostrils. 


According to Young India of March IS, 
1924, when Gandhi was once again a free 
man he passed his day as follows: 

“He gets up at four o’clock, a practice 
which he invariably followed. After family 
prayers, in which the household joins, he 
reads religious literature for a time and 
then goes off again for a short sleep. At 
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six be has his breakfast of milk, and after¬ 
wards, still following his old . medical 
adviser, he takes a walk on the verandah 
and treats his wound to a sunbath. Imme¬ 
diately after this he attends to his coxres- 
pondence, both English and Gujarati. In 
order to deal with the former he has been 
provided with shorthand-typists who greatly 
facilitate his work, llis time until mid¬ 
day is occupied by correspondence, the 
study of political problems, and the seeing 
of important political and other friends 
by appointment. Early in the afternoon 
he has his bath and at four o'clock is ready 
to see the very large number of visitors who 
call on him. ... In the evening, about six, ‘ 
C. F. Andrews takes him for a walk along 
the seashore and this walk has now been 
prolonged to about forty minutes. The 
days work is over by about eight, at which 
hour Mr. Gandhi usually retires for the 
iii^ht.” 

This was certainly a very crowded sche 
dule, and one that seemed to give Gandhi 
no time for the contemplation of the real 
problems that concerned him; yet, some¬ 
how, he never lost sight of these. He had 
two formidable duties before him: first, he 
had to get rid of the British in India as 
rulers without hurting them as individuals; 
then, as soon as possible, he had to supply 
the means that would aid and support the 
supine masses. All his politics, if any, 
resided in this programme. His ends were 
larger: to make life a hymn of joy for 
everyone, in East or West. He was not 
bound to India or even to Asia, but to 
truth. In his view, the best way of serving 
God was to serve man. 

Gandhi still loved and admired the 
British; what he loathed, and what he did 
not hesitate to call satanic, was their 
colonial system. This distinction must be 
borne in mind if we aie to understand his 
motives. Britain, as a ruling power, had 
to be got rid of, but the British could re¬ 
main in India as friends and fellow workers. 
This was Gandhi’s real wish, and he spared 
no effort to fulfill it. Today he would be 

{ >leased by the fact that the British, having 
ost authority in India, are now able to 
go about the country as fellow citizens. 

Indians had been subjected, on Gandhi’s 
counsel, to tests of endurance. From now 
on, he believed, constructive ideas must be 
put before them to make them self-respect¬ 
ing and self-reliant. To achieve this end, 
be made elaborate plans, which included, 
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among other things, the making of home- 
spun cloth, the removal of Untouchability, 
and the creation of a fraternal bond be¬ 
tween Hindus and Muslims. 

Britain had, and stiU has, a passion for 
commissions. If there was trouble in 
Egypt, a commission was appointed; if there 
was trouble in the Sudan, a comniLission 
was sent to investigate; if there was an 
uprising, a commission would quell it. 
India, of course, had so many commissions 
and missions thrust upon her that it is 
now a waste of time even to recall them. 
Dignitaries came, talked, investigated, 
enjoyed themselves at government expense, 
and produced bulky reports that made con¬ 
fusion worse confounded. 

The English have a genius for solving 
their problems by “muddling through”. 
When they face unpleasant realities, they 
tend to evade them. 

To Indians, ideas are to be translated 
into daily life. Because the English had 
talked to Indians about liberty and free¬ 
dom for over a century, such concepts took 
root in the Indian mind, and became desir¬ 
able necessities. 

Indians, particularly Hindus, have an 
answer for almost everything: they know 
not only what they have to do on every 
occasion in this life, but they are also sure 
of the place that is going to be reserved for 
them beyond the grave. This is at once 
their strength and weaknes's. It makes 
them survive, but survive in, as it were, 
a glass cage. Gandhi was no exception to 
th is; the true spirit of Westenrism remained 
hidden from him. 

Politically, however, he was fortunate; 
the ground had been prepared for him in 
India by many powerful personalities, 
from the days of Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
to the time of Tilak. All he had to do 
was to plant the right seeds and to water 
them with care. Being by nature a farmer, 
he succeeded in this supremely well. When 
the Cripps offer of Dominion status came 
to him in 1942, an offer that Jinnah, his 
great adversaiy, was prepared to accept, 
he declined it unceremoniously. Accord¬ 
ing to some, both in India and in England, 
this was not only catastrophic but cala¬ 
mitous. 

After India had been given her inde¬ 
pendence, I happened to be in the House 
of Commons. Seeing Sir Stafford Cripps, 

I congratulated him on the part he had 
played in the freedom of our country. He 
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looked at me sorrowfully, and said, "It is 
none of my doing; I didn’t want to divide 
India; it is your countrymen who have 
done if. They are shortsighted. Go and 
speak to Amery and he’ll tell you the same 
thing.” 

I took the hint. Amery, at one time 
Secretary of State for India in the Churchill 
Cabinet, spoke to me for about an hour 
on what he and the Conservative Party 
were trying to do for our country. “Our 
objective was to leave behind us a strong, 
prosperous and united India. At the 
moment we were in power this was not 
possible, and I tell you why. Mr. Gandhi, 
however good and subtle he may be, has 
somehow failed to understand Mr. Jinnah, 
and Mr. Jinnah is not a man whom he 
can lightly dismiss.” He paused, sighed, 
and went on, “Indians seem to trust the 
Labour Party; you think that their leaders 
are enamoured of you. What naivetti!” 
Here he recalled to me certain words of 
Mr. Churchill’s during the war, “If it is 
necessary for me to sell my grandmother for 
the sake of England, I’ll do so.” Amery 
laughed. “We English are like that, no 
matter to what political side wc belong.” 
The English had determined to give India 
her freedom, but on certain conditions. 

When they found that their global 
interests were not going to be protected by 
the majority,,the Hindus, they played their 
cards accordingly. We cannot really blame 
them: there is no such thing as a missionary 
imperial power. Self-interest, whatever the 
sentimentalist may say, guides both men 
and nations. 

During the war, as early as 1941, a friend 
of mine, Sir William Barton, told me, in 
the strictest confidence, that Mr. Churchill 
had asked him to go over to India to ex¬ 
plore the possibilities of converting the 
country into “Jacob’s coat”. When I 
looked shocked, he said, "Congressmen are 
not only boycotting the war effort but are 
trying to create in Asia a coalition of hearts 
and wills against us. This is dangerous, 
mighty dangerous. We Kave no option but 
to cut off India’s head, arms and legs. We 
shall leave you with nothing but the writh¬ 
ing trunk.” 

Gandhi knew of this, and acted accord¬ 
ingly. He was, sure that the longer the 
British remained in India, the worse it 
would be for the country; they had to go, 
cost what it might. So, in 1942 he created 
his famous slogan of "Quit India”, united 
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the country behind him, and made it im¬ 
possible for the imperial poyi'cr to remain. 

Gandhi’s achievement, considered as a 
whole, was stupendous. No one, in 
modern times, had succeeded in pushing 
the British out of their strongholds. 
Napoleon tried it, and failed; Hitler tried 
it, and failed even more miserably; Gandhi 
alone, without .shedding a drop of blood, 
made the British withdraw. In this res¬ 
pect, and this alone, he was a politician 
without an equal. 

But the price he paid, or rather was 
compelled to pay, was colossal: India was 
^ cut into two, and what followed was a 
’ tragedy beyond the imagination of man. 
Butchery took place in many parts of the 
country on a vast scale; the collision be¬ 
tween Hindus and Muslims was particular¬ 
ly shocking in the Punjab and in Bengal. 
No one was spared: children were battered 
to death; women were abducted and 
ravished; the old and the decrepit were 
pitilessly slaughtered. It is estimated that 
nearly eleven million people were uprooted 
and became refugees; the Muslims trekked 
to Pakistan, and the Hindus to India. The 
whole country was in the grip of terror. 
Neither state can be absolved from blame; 
each was guilty of criminal negligence. 

Gandhi’s disillusionment was complete. 
He had preached ahirasa, non-violence, 
when fighting the British; now. among his 
own people, he saw with horror that his 
theory had made little impression. For 
thirty years or more, ever since his return 
from .South Africa, he had put before the 
public the matchless weapon of non¬ 
violence. Now, in the hour of crisis, and 
indeed at any moment of danger, this 
ahimsa had been rejected, and violence 
voluntarily chosen. Had he toiled in 
vain? 

Everyone paid him homage—and then 
went his own way. Had he but one fol¬ 
lower—himself? Kasturhai, Rajendra Pra¬ 
sad, Vinoba Bhave, and disciples scattered 
here and there seemed to follow his path, 
but they were a drop in the ocean of 
Indian humanity. He had succeeded in 
rousing the masses; they were now on the 
march, and the tramp of their feet was 
terrifying; but he had not been able to 
inject into them his doctrine of ahimsa. 

The freedom of India was for Gandhi 
only a step in the right direction. His 
main concern was quality of life. He 
wanted human beings who were classless 
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and castelesa, able to treat colour and creed 
as matters of accident. He desired equality 
of races, equality of nations, equality of 
opportunity for all men in all lands. The 
world that he dreamed of will perhaps 
never come; imperfection is the lot of man; 
all that wise statesmen can do is to reduce 
to a minimum the various discords that 
exist. In India he did not usher in a new 
dawn, but lie ignited a torch that still 
throws its light. The stain of Untouch- 
ability is fast disappearing: .so is the stain 
of woman’s subordination to man; and so 
is the stain of the common man’s almost 
atavistic wilUessness. The villager, whom 
he thought to be the heart of India, and* 
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for whom he toiled unremittingly, no more 
grovels in the dust. He is now an upstand- 
ing man who at last is able to cultivate his 
patch, spin his cloth, and who even has 
time to read the books of his country’s im¬ 
memorial wisdom. 

Gandhi put far more into life than he 
received from it. By that test alone he is 
among the supremely great. 

But while Gandhi concentrated on huge 
problems, moving from phase to phase like 
a force of Nature, his personal life remained 
a garden in which there were patches of 
miraculous beauty and patches that were 
choked with wee^ 
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The English are a race of hero worshipers. 
Those whom they revere, for one reason 
or another, can, according to them, do no 
wrong. Indians are no different; however, 
they sanctify their heroes, putting them 
beyond the reach of mortal frailties. The 
ideal swallows up the real. The result in 
either case is that it is difficult to separate 
fact from legend. Fortunately, Gandhi 
died only recently, and there arc quite a 
few still living who knew him and his ways 
intimately. Sometimes it was difficult to 
make these men and women speak frankly, 
but perseverance has had its rewards. 

Pushkin said that the poet is a creature 
of power when Apollo loifches him with 
his breath, but in everyday life be is the 
shoddiest of shoddy beings. This is true, 
not only of poets but also of those whom 
we may call searchers or pathfinders. Many 
saints have been physically dirty, but 
Gandhi was saupulously dean. Not only 
did he have a bath daily, induding expo¬ 
sure to the ra^ of the sun, but he bad his 
whole body, from top to toe, massaged with 
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oil and lemon juice for a full hour* 
Naturally, even in old age, his skin shone, 
as an artifr once put it to me, like a brass 
censer in a well-kept church. But he had 
his oddities, crudities, and even barbarities. 
These, because they were unconscious, were 
all the more oppressive. 

We have seen how, soon after his mar¬ 
riage, he treated his child-wife, acting as 
though her will did not count. Seeing her 
rebellious, he modified his ways, but his 
basic attitude of requiring obedience to his 
wishes did not alter. In South Africa he 
made her carry, against her will, the cham¬ 
ber pots of guests. Years later, when living 
in the ashram, he requested her to treat an 
Untouchable family as she would her own. 
Her retort was instantaneous, “Go and tell 
Bapuji that 111 treat these people with 
every attention, but so far as identification 
with my own is concerned, he had better 
do it himself.” 

Some money was once given to Kasturbai 
for a fund. She kept back five rupees, and 
handed over the balance to the fund 
authorities. Gandhi noticed her act. 
When the evening prayers were over, and 
everyone was waiting for a speech from 
their leader, Gandhi, looking at his wife 
sharply, said, “Every penny that the public 
gives me is meant for some useful purpose. 
Whoever retains even a little amount for 
his or her use is guilty of a great sin.” 

Kasturbai sat silently, though she was 
feeling miserable; but she possessed a 
poker face, and it could not be made out 
whether she was confessing or not. Gandhi 
waited a minute or two, and then remarked, 
“Ba, what about the five rupees that you 
are carrying tied up in a corner of your 
dress?” 

Kasturbai handed over the money, and 
then went off, sobbing. 

No doubt Gandhi was incorruptible, but 
what lack of tenderness or even considera¬ 
tion! Kasturbai, from all that we can 
gather, could not have taken much pleasure 
in their relationship. Perhaps he was 
incapable of living together with anyone, 
or perhaps he disdained to. He took her 
physically in the early years; later, when a 
change had come over him, continence and 
even absolute physical separation were im¬ 
posed. He was always denying his wife 
trivial little luxuries. 

Throughout her life with him, suppres¬ 
sion succeeded suppression. Even in the 
matter of food or clothing she could not 
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consult her own desires; she’ had to accom¬ 
modate herself to all his ways. Finally, she 
could not bring up her childreti as she 
wished. But, good wife that she was, she 
resigned herself to her lot. What a Cal¬ 
vary! Kasturl;ai deserves to go down in 
history as a inattyr and saint. But though 
she did as slic was asked by her husband, 
her spirit was by no means destroyed: on 
occasion liie fire in her leaped up and 
terrified everyone around her. At such 
moments Candhi c{uictly slipped away. 

A F.urojiean woman, who had met 
Gandhi several times and who liad lived 
in his household, says that she would not 
have liked to be a member of his family. 
Asked why not, she replied, “Nobody 
seemed to be himself in his presence; 
everybody was trying to appear good. 
Awful! Gandhi was a failure so far as his 
children were concerned; they w’cre tongue- 
tied before him and somehow uncomfort¬ 
able." 

Gandhi, as everyone know^s, had a keen 
sense of humour, and enjoyed a laugh at 
his own or another’s expense. Defeat only 
brought out the best in him. Yet to those 
whom he liad brought into the tvorld, and 
to whom his affection was necessary for 
their proper growth, he gave little of his 
vast kindliness. 

That his children grew up unhappy in 
one way or another cannot be denied. 
They had to do w'hat he desired, not what 
they themselves pined for. His eldest son, 
when a youngster in South Africa, wanted 

f iropcr education, not the haphazard 
essons he was gelling at home; but he 
dared not mention the matter to bis father. 
He requested Mis. M. G. Polak to intercede 
on his behalf. It may scorn odd that he 
should not have gone for this to his own 
mother, but perhaps he knew her limita¬ 
tions loo w’cll. Hadn’t she herself 
approached Mrs. Polak when the question 
of his and his brothers’ clothes and shoes 
came up for discussion? Gandhi was 
opposed to Western dress for his family, 
though he himself did not disdain lounge 
suits or a silk hat. His children had to be 
brought up in the simplest and most natur¬ 
al way possible. 

Mrs. Polak’s intervention produced little 
or no effect. Gandhi had definite notions 
about education. What these were is 
perhaps best brought out by the following 
dialogue, taken from Mrs. M. G. Polak’s 
book dealing with Gandhi in South Africa; 
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MRS. POLAK. What is natural? We really 
do not know'. • 

oANDHi. But we do. Nature speaks 
tlirough our instincts very clearly, if 
only wc listen to her. 

MRS. POLAK. 1 do not agrcc with that. 
My reason used to tell me it was not 
true, and now my experience confirms it. 
The whole of our young life is one long 
training out of our natural instincts. 
GANDHI. That is where we are wrong. 

That is w'hcrc our conflict comes in, 

MRS. POLAK. But children left to them 
selves would be iinpos.sible as members 
of any society, for even their natural 
functions have to be trained. I don’t be¬ 
lieve they would walk upiight unless they 
were taught and encouraged to do so. 
GANDHI. Of course they would. It is 
natural for man to walk upright. 

MRS. POLAK. No, I do not think. it is 
natural, in the sense in which you are 
using the word. It is natural that a 
human being can do so. but I believe 
children would ju.st shuffle along like 
monkeys, unless they w'crc taught other¬ 
wise. There is that story we recently 
heard of the child who was stolen by 
baboons from a Boer faim, and when 
found years afterwards she used an arm 
and hand to help herself along. Chil¬ 
dren would not learn to speak, unless 
they were taught to do sp. They would 
just grunt and make strange sounds. 
GANDHI. You arc exaggerating, and you do 
not believe all you are saying, 

MR.S, POLAK. 1 am logical and know that 
what I say is true. My baby has the 
capacity for exprc.ssing the qualities that 
belong to human life; but I realise that 
I have to train him in their expression. 
Every mother and nurse knows that, 
during the early years of a child’s life, 
she is training the child out of its natural 
instincts. Think of one thing only, how 
everything a child gets hold of he puts 
into his mouth. If it were poison, be 
would soon die. Nature does not seem 
to teach him that he may not chew coal 
or poison berries. He . . . 

GANDHI. In a natural condition of life, he 
would not be able to get at coal. 

MRS. POLAK. But he probably would get 
poison much more easily. 

GANDHI. No, your reasoning is false. 
Were it otherwise, we would not have 
survived as human beings. Nature 
guides us and protects us. 
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MRS. POLAR. Nature guides us through the 
jnind of man, I am thinking, and the 
mind of man is also nature. Where can 
you say, this is nature and that is not? 

cA.Nmii. I think there is a line drawn be¬ 
tween the works of beneficent nature and 
die evil that the mind of man conceives. 

I his discussion was resumed qn another 

occasion, and its conclusions are worth 

noting: 

MRS. PorjVR. You rather seem to think, or 
to imply that you do, that children 
should be just left to grow and not be 
spoiled by training. 

GANDHI. What I mean is this: children 
have in them the spark of God, and 
society so covers it up that they forget 
it or it is killed in them. 

MRS. POLAR. But the spark of God is not 
killed because a child is not allowed to 
give way to his natural instincts. To eat 
with a spoon, for instance, or to wash 
with soap, or to cut his toenails with 
scissors, would not make him any the 
less conscious of the God within. Saints 
have come out of civilised life as well as 
from the Himalayas. 

GANDHI. Yes, but in spite of it, not be¬ 
cause of it. 

MRS. POLAR. E^o you think childien would 
grow as perfect flowers in a garden if left 
to nature? I do not think so, and even 
in a garden the best flowers arc nearly 
always trained by the gardener. They 
become very different specimens under 
training than they were in their original 
state. 

GANDHI. Yes, they do become different. 
They are trained to please the eye by 
their appearance, but the soul of the 
flower, the scent of it, is lost in the pro¬ 
cess. 


VVith all deference to Gandhi, it must be 
’‘aid that his reasoning was specious; the 
original nature of which he spoke is, as 
Ibsen pointed out long ago in his Peer 
Gynt, an illusion. Homo sapiens is a pro¬ 
duct of the environmental influences that 
have played upon jbim; in himself he is an 
onion, which contains only a series of 
layers. It is the purpose of education to 
direct certain aptitudes into fruitful chan¬ 
nels. In a word, the human being, by 
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proper training and discipline, can be made 
humane, which is what the Buddha sought 
to teach tfs. 

However, it is idle to agree or disagree 
with Gandhi; what matters is the effect of 
his views on his children. None of his sons 
could be called educated in the real sense 
of the word; each picked up such scraps of 
knowledge as came his way. Even Devadas, 
the most accomplished of his boys, was 
stuffed like a sack with uncoordinated facts; 
but of him J shall soon speak at greater 
length. 

Gandhi’s sons, I have suggested, stood in 
awe of him and did not get from him 
cither normal affection or normal training. 
They came to shun him. His eldest son, 
Harilal, so far drifted away, emotionally 
and morally, that, as soon as he could 
manage it, he left the family roof. Because 
his life had been an endless chain of taboos, 
he let himself go; he drank heavily and 
consorted with prostitutes. Later, in 1936, 
when his father was a woild figure, he 
shocked everyone by becoming a Muslim. 

Devadas, the favourite son, was known 
to some of us as “The Nabob”. Outward¬ 
ly. he was all that a man might reasonably 
ask of a son: polite, well behaved, soft- 
spoken, and said the right things at the 
right time. But he was nut an ascetic in 
any sense of the word; he ate well, indeed 
rather copiously, and enjoyed particularly 
what his father detested—condiments and 
pickles. 

Devadas’s apartment in New Delhi, above 
his offices in the Hindiustan Times building, 
was more than comfortable. He did not 
like walking; at the slightest excuse he 
would send for his chauffeur-driven car. He 
enjoyed going to the Willingdon Club, 
where he liked to hold court over lemon 
juice. Whenever he was in Bombay, he 
patronised smart restaurants. He liked the 
delicacies put before him, but what pleased 
him most were the surroundings. It was 
amusing to find him admiring the crockery, 
napkins, curtains, carpets, in fact, all ma¬ 
terial things. 

Whenever he was in London, and that 
happened fairly frequently because he was 
a director of the Press Trust of India, he 
used to ask me to take him to some exclu¬ 
sive eating place. Sometimes he paid, and 
sometimes I did; but he always used to ask 
me what was the correct tip to give: “I do 
not wish to waste money, yet I do not want 
to appear mean." 
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' Dcvadas was a lovable person, and many 
of us were cxtreihely fond of him; yet it 
was clear to us that he had a' cool and 
calculating mind. 

Unlike his lather, he did not stay in a 
cubbyhole in the East End; he preferred 
the comforts of the Dorchester Hotel. I 
saw him several limes there. Generally, he 
sat in his elegantly appointed room bare¬ 
foot, with a shirt over a dhoti. He was a 
vegetarian who did not disdain eggs, and 
he was paititularly given to coffee, which, 
he seemed to think, was the morning 
beverage of the socialites in England. He 
was trying very hard to be like an English 
gentleman. Here, I believe, something of 
his father's early hankerings had descended 
to him. 

One afternoon, before attending a con¬ 
ference in Fleet Street, he asked me if 1 
would be so good as to help him to choose 
a few tics. Being aware that he wanted 
good things at bargain prices, I deliberate¬ 
ly took him to Burlington Arcade, where 
nothing is cheap, though the quality is al¬ 
ways excellent. He paused before a shop 
window and gazed long and intently at 
some tics. I was getting impatient, and 
suggested that we might go in. “These 
things,” he said, pointing with his finger, 
“are very expensive and seem to me quite 
ordinary.” 1 wondered what exactly he 
desired, but before I could express my 
thoughts, he remarked, “I want tics that 
have dancing girls on them; these are plain; 

I am not yet in mourning; I want some¬ 
thing that cheers the eye. All my life I 
have been deprived of colour and fragrance. 
Now I am my own master, and can have 
what I really long for." At that moment, 
in the heart of Piccadilly, on a dreary after¬ 
noon, I saw, as in a flash, the tragedy of 
Devadas’s life. He and his brothers, while 
their father lived or was with them, had 
perpetually to repress and suppress their 
longings. 

Certain things that Devadas told me that 
day and later on are illuminating. He said 
that once, when he was a boy of five or 
six, he had suddenly felt very hungry. 
Finding nothing to cat in the kitchen, and 
his mother being out, while his father was 
working in another room, he went into the 
storeroom, climbed on the table, and 
opened a tin box in which there were some 
sweets. He picked up a ludoo, but he had 
scarcely put his teeth into it when his father 
appeared on the scene. “So you have now 
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turned into a thief, have you?” he was told. 
“Hand over that tiling to me at once."t 

“But I'm hungry.” 

“That is no reason to take things without 
permission." 

Devadas was not allowed even to finish 
the bite he had already had. He was 
peremptorily ordered to spit it out. Then 
he was informed that, as punishment for 
his bad behaviour, he would be deprived 
of his meal that evening. “I cried my heart 
out,” said Devadas, “and went to bed 
famished. How I hated my father that 
night! If I could, 1 would have killed him. 
1 know I was wrong, and I know also that 
I deserved the treatment he had given me; 
he was teaching me how to be an upright 
man; but he quite forgot that I was a little 
fellow, and so incapable of understanding 
his loftiness. All I ki\ew was that rats 
seemed to be gnawing at my entrails.” He 

3 ed for a while, then continued, “Fortu- 
y, Mother was made of a different 
mettle. Late at night, while I was suffer¬ 
ing, she tiptoed into my room, caressed me. 
and fed me on the quiet. She was wonder¬ 
ful; unfortunately, she could not do very 
much for us; most of the money was in 
Father's hands, and he kept a strict account 
of everything that was spent. Not that 
Father was mean; indeed, his hospitality 
was famous; but he seemed to think that 
children, particularly Ijis own, just 
'growed' like Topsy.” 

On another occasion, Devadas related to 
me, he wanted to taste some small ^een 
chillies because the others at the dinner 
table seemed to be enjoying them. He 
asked for one, and his father told him that 
it was not meant for him, because it was 
rather bitter. He persisted in his demand. 
At first he was ignored; then his father 
turned to him and said that if he wished 
to taste the chilli he would have to finish 
the whole plateful. Devadas began to 
chew his first chilli, and soon found that 
it was like fire in his mouth. He wanted 
to spit it out, but he had his father’s eye on 
him. With difficulty he finished one. 
Then his father pushed the plate toward 
him and said, “Go on; polish off the whole 
lot.” Devadas, used to implicit obedient^, 
continued to munch the chillies while tear* 
ran down his cheeks and his tongue felt 
as though it were being stung by a hundred 
scorpions. “I can never forget that 
experience,” Devadas concluded. "Even 
now, after so many years, I get a violent 
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headache if I so much as see a green chilli 
0*1 the table.” 

It must not be supposed from these stories 
that Gandhi was cruel—far from it; but he 
had his own methods of teaching a lesson. 
The horror lay in the fact that he was likely 
to confuse the wants of childhood with the 
larger sanities of manhood. He demanded 
so much from everyone that almost every¬ 
one who came in contact with him felt 
inadequate. Because, for some reason, he 
hit guilty, he made others look guilty. 
Ihe sense of sin was always with him. 
Here, he was the exact opposite of what is 
known to us as the ancient Greek; Gandhi 
seems to have been thoroughly infected 
with the Jewish element in the Christian 
Bible. The antique Hindu, such as was to 
be found in the Vedic Age, was not sicklied 
over by the thought of having deviated 
from the path that led to heaven; for him. 
\vork was prayer, and prayer a form of crea¬ 
tive love. 

That Gandhi administered drastic treat¬ 
ment for a fault is also brought out by an 
incident that Mrs. M. G. Polak recounts. 
It is so characteristic that it must be given 
in full: 


“One of the children was inclined to be, 
as .so many small boys arc, rather greedy. 
Of the dishes he liked most, he would keep 
•isking for mbre and more, and when 
« hccked would be sulky or rebellious. Mr. 
(iandhi had tried reasoning with him, but 
I he child was only a tiny boy and his 
lather’s reasoning made no impression upon 
liis appetite. At last, one evening, Bapu 
■ old him that he could have as much as 
ever he wished to eat and that no one 
should stop him or check him. The meal 
proceeded, the child sitting at table in his 
usual way, and having eaten all he could, 
he laid his head upon the table and fell 
asleep. The table, however, was not 
cleared even though all of us had finished, 
and presently the child woke up again. Mr. 
(Gandhi asked him if he wanted anything 
more. He replied in the affirmative and 
recommenced eating. We still sat at the 
table, not hurrying the child in any way, 
hut talking of many things. Eventually, 
the little fellow could not swallow any 
■uore, and being filled to repletion, he com¬ 
menced to cry. Mr. Gandhi took no notice 
of him, and when Mrs. Gandhi wanted to 
attend to the child, he prevented it. The 
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child cried quietly for a litde while, and 
tried to go to sleep again, but he gfrew more 
and mor6 uncomfortable, and eventually 
had to be carried from the room. This Mr. 
Gandhi did quite tenderly, taking him in 
his arms and carrying him upstairs to bed, 
where his mother took him in charge. 
Most of the night he was unwell, but the 
lesson was never forgotten, and the child 
never again worried to be given things to 
eat that were refused him.” 


Gandhi overlooked the fact that tender¬ 
ness is a plant of delicate growth, which 
f;an easily be destroyed or made to wither 
by a rude touch. He was content to re¬ 
main a zealot. He was always right, but 
not always wise. 

Chaganlal, his nephew, related to me 
many stories that tluow a glaring light on 
his unde. 

"As a boy.” Chaganlal said, *T had gone 
over to Africa lo live in the Gandhi house¬ 
hold at Phoenix. I was by no means a 
model lad; to tell the truth, I was quite 
naughty and loved to play pranks with my 
fellows in the colony. Now there was a 
well, or rather a deep hole in the ground 
lull of water, where the frogs congregated. 
I’hcir croaking amused me and some of my 
companions. How did these creatures 
make their queer noise? They reminded 
me of Braiimans at their prayers. As I was 
tired of hymn singing, which Unde and his 
friends, Indian and European, were ever 
fond of, and in which I had to participate, 
whether I liked it or not, I imagined that 
by destroying some of these frogs I would 
stop the very source of all psalmody. How 
my logic worked then I don’t know; but, 
as you may have found out, the reasoning 
of childhood confuses wull and wish with 
fact. The frogs, I was sure, inspired ray 
uncle and his colleagues to imitate them. 
End of the one, I believed, would lead to 
the end of the other. 

"Anyhow, I and a few friends waited be¬ 
hind some bushes one evening, after rain, 
to get at these rascally frogs. First one 
emerged, then another, another, and 
another. In a circle they sat and set up 
such a croaking that even the birds in the 
trees fluttered away. We had stones in our 
hands and, at a signal from me, they were 
flung at the prayerful party. Our shots 
were not quite accurate because dusk was 
fast falling. However, when we went to 
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(lie spot whoic tlic frogs had been indulg- Mrith the iicifcr for hours. The sight of its 
iiig in their pious jargon, we found only suffering and their own helplessness to dp 
one, svith both its legs broken. ' anything to relieve it convinced them of 

'‘Nemesis soon overtook us, for Uncle was the truth of what Bapu had said. They, 
upon us before we could scamper away, and those who had thought like them, with- 
He saw what wc iiad done, and there was drew their opposition. Then Seth Ambalal 
in his e)es a bla/c such as I hud never Sarabhai was asked to arrange for the most 
seen before. Catching me by the ear—by painless death possible. Accordingly he 
the by, my ears, like his, are pretty large— came personally with his family doctoi. 
lie twisted it so hard that I thought he was fiapu, the dairyman, and myself accom 
going to wrench it off. I screamed, but he pauied them to the cowshed, where the 
paid no heed to me; he now attended to lieifer was lying. Bapu stooped down and 
my second ear. This time I howled. At gently held one of his front legs for a few 
last he released me, and said, ‘Go back moments. The dtK’ior then gave an injec- 
hoine, along with your companions, and lion and all w'as over. Bapu ttxik a doth 
leinaiu with Ba until I return to tell you' and silently placed it over the heifer's face 
what your puiii.shmcnt is going to be for and wc all walked away in silence. For 
your wanton cruelty to God's harmless weeks after this, Bapu was Imnibarded with 
iwatuies.’ I must say here that I did not letters on the subject.’' 
mind the ferocious tw'isting of my ears, be Gandhi, no doubt, was gentle, but why 
cause after a while the pain disappeared; did he, who always said that he was pre 
what chagrined me was the fact that 1 was pared for the sake of truth to stand against 
the only one who had borne the whole tlie whole cosmos, take so long to put an 
brunt of the escapade; my mates had gone end to the misery of the pooi- animali' 
scot free. How did Unde know that it 
was my stone that had done the damage? 

But he was ever severe with those who were Having too many seivant.s around him 
nearest to him. An we moved away, we was not to the liking of Gandhi; one or two 
saw Uncle bending and trying with infinite sufficed, and these he treated with exag 
piecautions to pick up the injnrctl frog, gcrated consideration. Because they were 
Finally, he .succeeded in his efforts and jicrforming hard tasks (no job was too lowly 
brought the ugly thing to his room, where for (Gandhi), h<‘ tried to relieve them of 
lie kept it in a cardboard box and fed it their burdens as much as possible. This 
himself until it gave up the ghost." meant, in practice, that Kasthrbai or some- 

There is, it appears, an evil side to good, one else had to clo additional work. He 
Love that embraces all may ultimately em- himself was an ^alitarian, but neither his 
brace only shadows. Blake was right: family nor his guests were. This led to 
infinity can be held only in the palm of occasional comedies. Sometimes poor 
one's hand, and in no other way. The con- Kasiurbai would be grinding corn or peel- 
cTctc alone leads to the universal. ing potatoes for many mouths while a 

Gandhi was e.sscntially an idealist. The domestic would be sitting in the sun, taking 
way to the highest was c\'cr his goal. his case, and even smoking a cigarette on 

Consider this picture as painted by Miss the sly. 

Slade (known to many as Mira Ben): "A Gandhi was a just man, but Kasturbai 
young heifer in the Sabarmati ashram dairy often wondered what un-Hindu god he wa.s 
had fallen ill; the sickness was incurable, really worshiping. She had heard many 
It lay on its side, helpless and in great stories from the .sacred books of India, bur 
suffering for many days. Bapu decided she could not recall one in which the mas- 
that the kindest thing would be to relieve ters toiled while the servants lolled. It is 
it of its tortured life. But he did not wish true that Rama, whose name wa.s ever on 
to take the step without carrying with him her husband's lips, had once eaten the re- 
the inmates of the ashram. For two or mains of an Untouchable woman's food, 
three da)'5, intense discussion prevailed. Ba but he had done so in gratitude for hei' 
and Kashiben could not tolerate the idea great adoration for him. That was under- 
of taking the heifer’s life. So Bapu .said, standablc; in any case, the ways of the gods 
'Then you both go to the cowshed and were inscrutable, and who was she to ques- 
iiurse the heifer just as you would tion them? But her husband was a mortal 
nurse your owm child.’ They went and sat like herself, and should act like one. She 
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knew perfectly well that he was no super- 
)ii*inan being; she remembered how he had 
;>roaned and moaned when his first molar 
tiad been* extracted. Not only had he been 
^^^ort-tenlpered, shouting at the children for 
no reason, but he had enjoyed her fussing 
over him. He was, like most men, a child 
ai heart, but a child who was fast forgetting 
(he innocent note in him through too much 
knowledge and self-exploration. Then, 
thinking that she was m any case not a 
learned woman, and so perhaps a little fool¬ 
ish, she abandoned her ideas and went to 
work. She did not know how profound she 
ically was; she possessed that rarest of 
qualities, hard common sense. 

Kasturbai was attached to her husband 
l»y many tics: he was hers by holy w’edlock, 
which nothing but death could break; he 
was the father of her children, who were 
ihc light of her eyes; he was in himself 
fundamentally clean, with no habits that 
anyone could reasonably object to; yet 
why was there an emptiness within her.’ 
fVliy, when she was alone, did ^ears well 
forth from her eyes? She put it down to 
her stupidity. Was not her husband the 
beloved leader of millions in all parts of 
the world? Even the English, who ruled 
over the country, treated him as though he 
was special. Surely, w'hatcver he was cloing 
was right; somehow she must be wrong. 
VVhat will be, must be. Submit: there is 
no other way.'* Such was her simple but 
inspired attitude. 

Her house, wherever it was, in South 
Africa or in India, was not her house; it 
was a caravanserai where people perpetual¬ 
ly came and went. When she was a young 
girl, and living at Porbandar, she could 
see her husband only at night; during the 
daytime, even if he happened to be at 
home, she was not supposed to be with him 
for more than a few minutes, for it was 
(onsidered vulgar to enjoy publicly the 
c ompany of her husband. Her mother-in- 
law, the decorous Putlibai, would not have 
stood for it. Later, in South Africa, she 
alway's had strangers living with her; in 
fact, many who had nowhere to go just 
c'ame in and resided with her. At last, 
after years of exile, she returned home, 
again to find an abode where everyone was 
welcome. 

True, from time to time she visited her 
parents and relatives, but a fireside of her 
own was never hers. Her husband’s life 
was like an endless public meeting: talk 
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was all she heard. No doubt it was deepv 
fine, even noble stuff, but she would have, 
preferred ^ quiet chats with her husband. 
Ever since she could remember, from the 
time her husband became a barrister, he 
was always in a hurry, always busy with a 
problem, always thinking of someone other 
than herself and her children. 

She did not know what privacy was, for 
tlic conception was foreign to her upbring¬ 
ing. Gregariousness, when one person is 
ever touching the heel of another, was the 
rule in India. Something .seemed to be 
missing from her existence, something that 
made the blood run fast and filled the 
\W)rld with light. Her husband was dearer 
to her than life itself, but he had failed 
to awaken music in her; she w'as like a 
bird over whose cage a cruel hand has cast 
a huge pall. 

Like most women, in India or elsewhere, 
Kasturbai liked to have a dainty home- 
scape; but her husband, as the years passed. 
lx*camc more and more austere in his ways. 
Once, wliiJe in .South Africa, Mrs. Polak 
had asked him for some curtains. He had 
seen no necessity for them; because the 
view from the windows was so wonderful 
it seemed to him a shame to hide it with 
a piece of cloth, however attractive. He 
was quietly reminded that it wa.s not a 
question of cutting off anything but a 
simple matter of hiding the ugly woodwork. 

Kasturbai recalled this incident and said 
to herself that her husband did not seem 
to mind how or where he lived so long as 
he had a mat to lie on. For him, it seemed. 
clo.scd-in spaces were a horror; he preferred 
an alfresco existence. .She liked a room 
where she could be comfortable, and entire¬ 
ly by herself. If .she was untidy, there would 
be no one to pull her up. As it was, she was 
constantly under the eye of her husband, 
who had a mania for tidiness, while provid¬ 
ing little to be tidy about. He who has 
visited the various ashrams svhere the 
Gandhis lived will have marvelled at the 
bareness of their rooms. I his bareness has 
not the grand simplicity of a Japanese home 
or of a Chinese painting, where emptiness 
suggests infinity, but a bairenness that re¬ 
minds us of Eliot's waste land, where not 
a single flower blooms. 

Gandhi wanted to live the philosophy of 
the Gita. Non-attachment seemed to him 
the heart of the matter. He progressively 
shed all possessions, contenting himself witt 
what was absolutely necessary to keep body 
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:uid soul together, ■ But there were two 
difficulties: first, he became attached to 
non-attachment, making it aJmdst a fad; 
then—and this is far more reprehensible— 
he slurred over the fact, which the Song 
Celestial had emphasised, that each one 
must put sue his or her own path. He 
wanted everyone to follow him and his 
ways, in scorn of consequences. As Pilate 
reminded Jesus, there are as many truths 
as men. Theic is no one way of salvation. 

Gandhi himself said that one who is 
anxious to put sue larger cnthusiasm.s and 
greater ends than most men desire should 
remain single. Perhaps, perhaps not. 
Marcus Aurelius showed us centuries agd 
that it was possible for a saintly life to be 
led even in a palace. However, Gandhi, 
like some other prophets, had a right to 
fiis opinion; what puzzles the earnest 
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inquirer is that, having assumed the duties 
of a family man, he did not perform them 
with grace. He had no right to subord¬ 
inate the wishes of his wife and children 
to his theories. His, home, which might 
have been a sanctuary of joy, became a 
dismal laboratory where ideas—political, 
moral, spiritual, economic, interrttitional, 
even untouchable and unmentionable— 
were being churned out ceaselessly. 

Gandhi was attempting the impossible, 
trying to reduce the self to a cipher. So 
intent was he on the larger goals, that he 
forgot the deeper needs of his wife and 
children. Ignored or rebuffed, they retired 
into themselves or pursued separate paths. 
While Gandhi was working for the unity 
and dignity of Indians, his own home life 
was crumbling within. 


Continued Next Month 
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FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 



A Standard batte 

—among the world’s finest ! 


‘standard’ Batteries arc made by India’s largest and 
foremost national battery manufacturers using the most 
advanced techniques... in a modern plant... and under 
.strict qmililv control. 

‘standard' Batteries arc therefore technically on par 
with the world’s finest ... and they come in a wide range 
to cover automotive and special purposes. 

‘standard’ Batteries have gained wide acceptance 
both in India and abroad. 


AUTOMOTIVE BATTERIES 

for cars, trucks, motor cycles, 
and vans 

SPECIAL-PURPOSE BATTERIES 

(mcorpiiraiini; iIk AorlU-r.iinous 
■Hg and MITIX' Palenis) 

for tractors,train-lighting, aircraft, 
telephones, telegraphs, 
diesel engine starting, stationary 
purposes, etc. « 



PUTS QUALITY FIRST! 

STANDARD BATTERIES LIMITED, Vakola, Santa Cruz East. Bombay 55 
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Reviewed by Nfssim Ezekiel 


A New Life. By Bernard Malaimid. New his hosircss diops .sDine food <)n them, and 
York ; Farrar, Strauss and (.’iidahy. 3h7 pp. again when Iicr little son urinates gleefully 
S'l.f)5 ^approx. Rs. 2")/-). while I.cviii is plasing with him. On both 

occasions. Levin’s einbairassnient at having 
My introduction to Bernard Malainud was to change is heavily underscored. Em- 
through his short story The Magic Barrel barrassinent grows gradually into a key 
included bv Martha Folev in The Best motif in A Mete Life. Linked to the 
American Short StoiicA of 1935. It lingered sexual scenes tumbling over each other fast 
in the nicinory like a distiubing personal and furious, it makes Malamud's vision of 
experience and had lost none of its power life’s predicaments more than ambiguous, 
when I reread it in 19r»<). That year, a 1 here is a glow’ of poetry in descriptions 
volume with the same title, and intliiding of moral stpialor. In loveless seduction 
ii w'ith twelve other stories, won America’s and obsessional adultery, Levin seems to 
National Book Award. In the meanw'hile, sec and to show us how “a terrible beauty 
Malamud had published two novels. The is born”. 

A\M\taril and 7'he Xatural, which made up Levin has no resistance against feminine 
in select acclaim what they missed in popti- pulchritude but once in the trap of his 
lariiy. The short stories of The Magic sensuality, he behaves with a peculiar sad 
Barrel are fables of modern morality, com- exultation which is characteristic of 
liining richness of circumstantial evocation Malamud’s ’’heroes”. "I can’t fail again,” 
with economy of narrative line. The Levin whispers to hinrself, as he is falling 
novels arc hmser in plot but not less rich olF to sleep in the house of his host Gerald 
in texture, unfolded in a variety of literary Ciilley. Failure means losing a job or 
modes without blurring the focus on a losing touch with his identity through 
sironglv coloured central character. blindness in sex relationships. He comes 

In .4 New Life, the focus is on S. Levin, close to both, repeatedly, and is not cer- 
■30-year-old former drunkard and avowed tain when he completes a year at the 
lailure who arrives, at the» beginning of college and the novel ends, that his en- 
ihe book, from New York to take up a tanglement with his host’s wife is less than 
job as English instructor in a small-town a failure. Compared to his alcoholic 
Western college. Levin is seeking the new past, it looks like success, though he is job- 
life of the title, the ironic overtones of less again, and the new life he has found 
which are soon audible. These become in- is something of an enigma. Is L^vin a 
creasingly resonant' in a welter of tragical- saint who cannot help sinning or is he a 
comical-historical-pastoral epi.sodes. The sinner whose redemption lies in his saintly 
inconsequential accidents of the first chap- aspirations? This reviewer, for one, is im- 
ter prove apocalyptic—his trousers arc able to say. 

twioj ruined within an hour, once when The college to which Levin comes is a 
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grey hell of pctiyncss. With <hic excep¬ 
tion, the staff lead lives that ^re delib¬ 
erately non-intelledual, narrow and safe. 
There is a kind of desperate humour in 
Malamud’s porn ait of the place which 
threatens occasionally to develop into the 
chief ctuert.iimnent of his novel. One of 
its faults is that Levin’s encounters with 
himself aic postponed till the middle of 
the hook while a proce.ssion of University 
ettenlrics passes his gravely sardonic eyes. 
Ihe lustful adventures that parallel this 
are delicious exercises in the ludicrous ^ut 
aie haidly meaningful, morally. A rival 
tuns off with their clothes when Levin 
tries to make it with a waitress in a cow- 
pen. .An essay on the floor of his cabin 
with a fair neighbour is interrupted, then 
broken up because of a physical detail. 
Malamud treats sex clinically but not 
coldly; this is quite an art and it is bril¬ 
liantly practised in A Xeiv Life. 

Levin’s slow stat ting, long-enduring af¬ 
fair with Mrs. Pauline Gilley takes up the 
secoiul half of the novel. It is suffused 
with physical realiiie.s—the embarrassment 
of having a body—and Levin’s stream-of- 
consciousness flows griitily with the tor¬ 
ments of desire: 

I'eiininale loiment 
Of love unsatisfied 

The greatei torment 
Of love .satisfied. 

His struggles w'itb him.self yield ethical 
reflections from whith he moves to erotic 
fantasy oi compulsive action. A com- 
pa.s$ion:iie claiity is Malamud’s greatest 
achievement as a writer, and he matches it 
with technical excellence as a storyteller 


Eighty-four, Not Out. By R. P. Paranjpye. 
A National Book Trust Book. The Publi¬ 
cations Division, Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting. Government of India, 
Delhi 6. 184 pp. Rs. 1.75. (Paperback.) 

•Sir Ragiuinath was persuaded to write this 
book by the National Book Trust He 
admits that he had never wanted to pro¬ 
duce an autobiography for fear of seeming 
merely to indulge his vanity. There were 
also the possible difficulties, he stares, of 
ftnding a publisher. A .sponsor having 


and a stylist. Through the .grotesque vul¬ 
garity of Levin’s lapses the simple tragedy 
of human weakness stands plainly re¬ 
vealed : 

He saw in the strewn garbage of his life, 
errors, mishap.s, ignorance, experience 
from which he had learnt nothing. 

He was as a man inadequate, in the 
sense of being powerless to achieve the 
most meagre happiness. He had been 
left far behind by Purpose—those chances 
for self-fulfillment that spring up around 
the man who is not fortune’s fool. 

Whatever .strayed into Levin’s orbit 
wrecked it. He could not make happen 
to him what happened to all but the poor 
bastards of the world, a use of the better 
choices of life; w'ith, sooner or later, some 
sense of accomplishinent^however slow if 
visible. 

And Love, for Jesus’ sake, so that he 
have not lived in vain. 

He was not ambitious for pcjwer, wanted 
no extraordinary rewards; he wanted most 
to break through the hardened cement of 
.self-frustration, to live in the world and 
enjoy it. 

He fell, as always, the need of change— 
in and of himself, but no longer knew 
where to begin. His life was a sad ha.sh 
of beginnings. 

Levin is Everyman particularised in con¬ 
temporary America. A New Life is the 
chronicle of his tribulations in which the 
pathos of choice is the most consistent 
cpialiiy. Malaiiiud’s subject is always 
human suffering, and he succeeds in giving 
it a tragic dignity which makes his writing 
iinivei'sal in spirit. 


come forward and prescribed the physical 
limits of the task, it was accepted and 
formally carried out. It did not, un¬ 
fortunately, arouse the true autobiograph¬ 
ical impulse in this dedicated educationist, 
scholar and statesman, whose writing is 
considerably less colourful {Jian his life. 

Of the twenty-four chapters in his book. 
Sir Raghunath devotes as many as eight 
to his childhood and student years. His 
academic successes are recorded in some 
detail. The account of his years in St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, indudes a list 
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of Indians among the Wranglers, with 
tTicir order of merit, from 1892 to 1909. 
On his return to India, the author became 
Principal of the Fergusson College, Poona. 
Though, as is well known, he performed 
outstanding services for that institution, he 
gives a most meagre picture of it. "I must 
gratefully acknowledge the cordial co¬ 
operation I received from my colleagues,’* 
he writes, and again, "I had cordial per¬ 
sonal relations with all my colleagues. . . 

A few of these colleagues arc mentioned 
and their qualities noted, a few facts and 
impressions arc piovided about college life 
in those days, but hardly anything comes 
to life in the writing. 

Sir Raghtinaih was a member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, a Minister in 
the Bombay Government in 1921, a mem¬ 
ber of the Indian Council in England, 
Vice-Chancellor of Lucknow and Poona 
Universities, and lastly (list Indian High 
Commissioner in Australia. In all these 
high position-s he acquitted himself bril¬ 
liantly but his nariative is too' muted to 
be exciting. There are cursory chapters on 
a “Visit to the Andamans” and on "Village 
Welfare Activity" which maintain the even, 
<omewhat tired tone of listless reminis¬ 
cence. The concluding pages .sum up a 
splendid career with modesty and un¬ 
exceptionable idealism but without much 
warmth. His creed could do with greater 


Faulkner. By Michael Millgate. Robert 
Graves. By J. .M. C^ihen. Edinburgh and 
London : Oliver and Boyd. 120 pp. 3s. 6d. 
(approx. Rs. 2.50). 


From time to time, a new series of hand¬ 
books on contemporary European and 
American writers appears in the market. 
There is, apparently, a constant demand 
for these, particularly when a high critical 
standard is maintained. Bowes and Bowes 
of Cambridge issued a remarkable collec¬ 
tion of studies, all through the fifties, under 
the editorial direction of Erich Heller. It 
was confined to *the Europeans. The for¬ 
midable list of British Council pamphlets 
is of course restricted to British authors. 
A comparatively little-known Scottish pub¬ 
lisher IS now bringing out similar surveys 
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ardour—Sir Raghunath has been, through¬ 
out his life, a courageous rationalist. 

It would be unfair not to draw the 
readers’ attention to specific acts of nobility, 
mentioned casually in Eighty-Four Not 
Out. Assisted by his cousin Anna Karve 
to further his education. Sir Raghunath in 
turn made personal contributions in time, 
money and energy, to the education of 
several 'deserving individuals. He remem¬ 
bers the names of his school and college 
teachers and pays tribute to them. On 
one ftccasion he offered to resign his post 
of Principal to a wf)rthy colleague so that 
, the latter might occupy that place before 
his retirement. He consistently opposed 
Government policy and public opinion, 
without fear of the consequences. His 
politics were tlean and independent, even 
in the extremely delicate role of Minister 
in the Bombay Dyarchical cabinet. The 
objective of all his labours he formulates 
as, ", . . the provision of a happier, fuller 
and more independent and intelligent life 
for the vast mass of my countrymen, and 
the uprooting of slavish mentality in what¬ 
ever shape it may appear, whether it 
relates to the priest, the landlord, the poli¬ 
tical leader, the dictator or even past his¬ 
tory and traditions.” 

This torch is now in the hands of Sir 
Raghunath’s pupils and their contempor¬ 
aries. 


of individual literary achievements with 
due emphasis on those across the Atlantic. 
In addition to the two listed above, mono¬ 
graphs have been produced on Ezra Pound, 
Henry James. Wallace Stevens, Sartre, 
Hemingway, Brecht and many others. 

Chief Editor is A. Norman Jeffares, 
Professor of English Literature at the 
University of Leeds who also edits that 
amiable little monthly, A Review of 
English Literature (Longmans). In his 
editorial to the first number of the Review, 
Prof. Jeffare.s made two notable policy 
statements. He declared his intention to 
encourage criticism addressed to the general 
reader rather than to those "who are pro¬ 
fessionally engaged in the study and teach¬ 
ing of literature”. He also wanted a wider 
scope given to the interpretation of the 
title English Literature. It includes for. 
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fyin the work not only of Siois, Welsh and 
Irish hut also of Americans and Conmion- 
wealth riti/ens, and indeed of all others 
who write in English. 

This liberal outlook is clearly discernible 
in the pieseiit "Writeis aiul Critics” 
brochuies. both in the choice of titles and 
ill the appioaih of each ciitic to liis subject, 
which is bioadlv iiueipielaiive and syrnpa- 
iheiic. Michael Miligdtc. who specialises 
in the teaching of American literature, has 
added a \aliiahle chapter on ’‘Faulkner 
And His Cailics” to his essay on the 
novelist, whose greatness is almost a 
premise of his comprehensive scrutiny. 
Faulkner's “difficulty" is seen not in th^ 
inten.se piovincialiiy of his Southern setting 
Init rather in his atidacioiis techniques of 
nairation and the vaiiecl complevities of 
his piose. The novels are consideiecl “as 
separate emit it's rather than as amoiphous 
segments of a laiger whole", though a clear 
(oiiceptioii of the unity of Faulknei’s woik 
does emerge fiom the book. T he short 
stories, of which there aie more than 
seveiiiy-live. and Faiilknei's views on writ¬ 
ing and other subjects also receive some 
attention. Miligute's analssis of the four 
novels "now geneially acknowledged to be 
of major stature"— I'he Sound and The 
Fur\, / y.rtv Dyuifr, Lit^hf in Auj^u^l 
and Ah\iilo>n. Ahuiloin '.—helped lliis rc- 
\iewer to feel moie at ease with theii totigh, 
enigmatic meanings. 

|. M. C'.t'lien, perhaps the most eitidite 
of English uitics (he has suiely lead ex’ety- 
Ihinff'.) here examines in detail, for the first 
time in his caieei, the total ouiptit of a 
single waiter. He is a self confessed life- 


Sine Qua Non. The Collected Cai toons 
of Sine. New Yoik; E. P. Dutton and Co. 
Inc. S2.!>0 (approx. Rs. I!W-). 


In recent yeais there has Ixen no book of 
cat toons more oddly original than Sine’s 
Frenih Cat. It was a (our de force of bi¬ 
lingual verbal-visual acrobatics tor which 
there is virtually no parallel in the histoiy 
of huiiioiir. The present collection, stib- 
v'viled, "A Fienchuvan’s Irreverent Look at 
Ijfc and Love", contains two short series in 
the manner of French Cal which will lead 


lung admirer of Graves’s work, and strikes 
on the whole fewer notes of dissent than 
one expects on such a controversial subject. 
In particular he tends to be tolerant or only 
mildly disapproving of the frequent self- 
conscious coldness of the poetry, the 
pedantry of the novels and the erratic pre- 
|utliccs of the criticism. In his* Clark 
Lccttnes, published under the title The 
Choicning Privilege, Graves dismissed as 
almost worthless, the greatest poets of the 
twentieth century. Including Veals and 
Eliot, while elsewhere he strongly pleaded 
the case of his protege Norman Cameron 
whose delicate talent was fur nothing 
siiperitjr to the personal pathos. “It 
appears," .says .Mr. Cohen, “that he has lost 
his taste for other men’s poetic experi¬ 
ments.” A more genial reprimand can 
haitily be imagined. 

One of (.ohen's chief purposes in his 
stuciv is lo stibstaniiaie Graves’s claim to 
be 1 major poet. 'Ehrotigh the ample 
ipiotations as much as fiom the aigtiment, 
the leader must |udge for himself whether 
this attempt succeeds. A concluding chap- 
tei entitled The White Goddess which is 
also the title of (iraves's “historical gram¬ 
mar of poetic myth" treats that book as.a 
source of the poet’s theoiy of romantic 
inspiration. He is linallv acclaimed a.s "a 
beneficial iniluence on young poets”, in¬ 
cluding those "likely to be the leading poets 
of the sixties . . . Philip Larkin, 'Fhom 
(•unn, Brian Giles, Geoffrey Hill and 
Anihony Tbwaite.” There is much to 
ponder over in that unimposing roster, 
which is of couisc no reflection on Cohen’s 
thoroughness in e.xectiting his commission. 


Sine's new admirers to the earlier master¬ 
piece. The Hello-.Sin<; group includes 
Hello-micide (murder w'ith the aid of a 
telephone receiver) and Hello-riental (the 
iiiystcrious East using the telephone). In 
’’Autoniobile .Show”, .Sine’s fantastic Joy¬ 
cean distortion of words reaches its renith, 
surely, in Auto psy—dressed as a surgeon, 
a car-owner pulls otit the entrails of his 
machine. 

Sin6 is irrepresibly cynical, and his 
lovers in embrace hold murderous weapons 
behind them. He treats sex as a dirty joke, 
which no doubt it often is, and death as- 
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burlesque, not without touches of light- Sin6 has designed sets for productions qf 
h<^rted obscenity. It is only when he goes Ionesco’s plays. No artist in our time 
scatalogtcal that one .suspects a deadlier resembles-’him more closely than Ionesco, 
motive in his malice. Sink’s range is eiior- Both are masters of meaningful bizarrarie, 
innus. ftoin the Bomb to the Baby. His evoking monstrous humour from human 
politics is notably intelligent, and it is not banalties. No wonder he has chosen to 
'.urprising to learn that the French govern- illustrate a number of proverbs, those 
ment tried to sue him for insulting the dubious repositories of folk wisdom and 
Army. His insults are not innocuous but experience. Sin^ Qua Non is strong meat 
the drawing is sophisticated cave-man stuff, and not all will be able to stomach it. 
derived from a mating of the acknowl- But for the select few it will whet the ap- 
edged .Steinberg influence with contem- petite—on the principle that one man’s 
poiary child art meat is another’s poison. 
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Fly anywhere! 

You will sec it in London. Bangkok. Caracas. Nearly anywhere in the Free 
World you will see it. An oval sign that has a strong affinity-with airports. 
What breeds aviation’s tics with the Esso sign? Customers say it is many 
things. The way Esso maintains short turnabout schedules. The proficiency 
of Esso servicemen, many of whom graduated from the Esso Jet Age 
Training Institute. 

Another reason for these ties? The high quality of Esso aviation products. 
Products like Esso Turbo Oils - the first turbo oils officially approved for 
use in today's commercial jet airliners. 

Fly here; fly there. Still that reassuring oval follows you around. Need we 
add: Esso is the World’s First Choice! 

Esso Aviation Products—marketed in India by Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Company (Incorporated in U.S.A. with Limited Liability) 
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largava & Co-. BhavanI Shankar Rd.. Bombay 28. by pnoto-owt. 
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COUNT ON CAPSTAN 


In the Crush - proof 


Pick your pack... Capstan cigarettes 
now come in a new superbly designed, crush> 
proof 20’s pack as w^ as the familiar 
blue and gold lO’s. Whicfever you choose 
you'll find every Capstan in every pack of 
unvarying quality, honest-to*goodness 
taste and robust flavour. No wonder they 
say "once a Capstan smoker always 
a Capstan smoker" 



's pack 


Also available in 
the familiar 
blue and gold 
lO’s pack 



Belter buy Wills’ Capstan — t/ieyVe bleiultd better 
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CONTENTS MEMED MY HAWK by Yashar Kemal ia 

A stirring epic of modern Turkey—a tempestuous, romantic 
tale of rebellion against a still-existing feudal world-—written 
by the greatest of living Turkish writers. 

WISDOM FOR OUR TIME edited by Janus Nelson sa 

W. Somerset Maugham, Margaret Mead, David Low, Clement 
Attlee and Daisetz Suzuki reveal, in informal conversations, 
their inspiring reflections and innermost convictions. 

SUNLIGHT ON A BROKEN COLUMN by Atlia Hosain ba 

With its beautiful evocations of the colour and vitality of 
Indian life, its understanding of political movements and of 
the human heart, this is a magnificent novel about India. 


MR. GANDHI by Ranjee Shahani * l4o 

IA the conclusion of this word-for-word serialisation, the 
author discusses Gandhiji’s associations with the outstanding 
personalities on the che.ssboard of Indian history. 

MEET THE AUTHORS s 

OUR READERS WRITE ,* 

ASIA THROUGH ASIAN EYES ‘ bo 

THE RANDOM READER iob 

MORE BOOKS reviewed by Nissim Ezekiel itb 
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Share a secret with Asha Parekh.l. 



ksha has a secret worth knowing! 
l.ook at her clear, smooth complexion. 
She believes in the gentle care 
or pure, mild lux. Make lux your 
beauty secret, too! U.se lux ... 
that mild lux lather creams your 
complexion to new beauty. 

U.se Li!X.» it weaves its 
wonderful fragrance about you. 

Use i ux.. you have a rainbow 
of colours to choose from - 
as well as ihe white you love. 

Let Li;x Toilet Soap leave you lovelier. 



THh PURE. MILD BEAUTY SOAP 
OF THE FILM STARS 


Colours so pretty, a soap so gentle says Asha PareWi 


A HINDUSTAN LEVER PRODUCT 


LTS. 10»-X32 
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Choose Pan Am ... relax with the world’s most experienced airline 


When you fly Pan American, you’re in 
the world's most experienced jet hands. 
Pan Am’s hoipilality and courteous, 
cflicient service are sure to make your trip 
an enjoyable and memorable one. 

Pan Am has carried over lUrty mUlhn 
passengers during its 33 years of inter¬ 
national flying. Pan Am Jets can now take 
you to any of IS cities on all 6 continenti. 

Pan Am ofliErt the most frequent jet 
torvice between Europe and the U.SA. 
'I^is winter there are rtw Pan Am jet 
•I'lhta a week in both directions—serving 


iwrr.AA»isAii 


22 cities in Europe and 11 in the United 
States. Your choice of first<lass President 
Special or low-fare Kaiahow Economy 
Service on every flight. 


For reservations see your Travel 
or cat! your nearest Pan Am office in 
Cakatta: 

42 Chowriaghee. TcL 44-32S1 (S Uaea) 
NewDeWi 

I^pirW Hold, TeL 4II72, «717 
Boadiay i 

Ta| Mahal Hotal. Ttl. 211063, 211064 
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YoUB baby. Happy and healthy on OHTEBMILK, 
Ixscausc it is closest to mothor’s milk. 
OSTEBMIhK is mmlo from the purest milk, specially 
modiflod to suit baby’s delicate dignstion. And 
it’s enriched with Iron to guard against 
anaemia, and Vitamin U to build strong bones 
and tooth. 08TEllMII,K...made S{>ocially 
for babies in a hot climate. 







FREE: 

THE OSTERMILK 
BOOK ’...all about 
modern baby care. 
Send 50 nP in stamps 
for postage to; 
Ostermilk’, 

P.O. Box No. 202, 
Bombay I. 


OS. 10-X5I B 



Yashar Kenial was born in 1922 in a village in Southern 
Anatolia—the countryside which is the background of 
MF.Mt'D MY HAWK. At the age of five he watched the 
brut.^] murder trf his father, who M'as kneeling beside 
Jiim in prayer in a mosque. The shock of this experience 
left him with a severe stutter for years. Kemal worked 
til a factory to earn money for his secondary education, 
and later held a variety of jobs, from cotton and rice 
picking to writing petitions for the illiterate poor. In 
19.')1 he became a reporter and shoitly thereafter won 
the prize for the best journalism of the year, memkd 
MY HAWK, his first novel, has made him one of the most 
popular and influential writers in Turkey today. His 
second novel has just Ijcen published in Turkey with 
••reat succe.ss and he is now at work on a third. 



‘‘Sometimes 1 have journeyed a thousand miles or more 
to get a few facts," says Ranjee Shahani when discussing 
the research he did foi mr. (ianohi. which took him more 
than ten years. He fervently believes that Gandhi has 
Ixicome a part of the spiritual atmosphere of our age and 
wrote this intimate personal portrayal for the East as well 
as the West. Born in Karachi, Mr. .Shahani was educated 
at Bombay and Cambridge Universities. He was the 
cultural attache to the Governor of Uttar Pradesh and 
public relations officer of the International Commission 
in Vietnam. Over a period of thirty years he has written 
many books in addition to short stories, articles and 
reviews which have been published in India, England 
and the United .States. He is presently faculty menilier of 
the New School for Social Research in New York City. 





"Unusual distinction and charm ... much tenderness and 
insight together with an admirably economical unaffected 
“tyle," raved the London Times Literary Supplement 
about Attia Hosain's first b<x>k—a collection of short 
Glories— PHOENIX pled which was published by Chatto 
and Windus in 1953. Her first novel, sunlight on a 
broken column published eight years later, lives up to all 
critical expectation as she recreates the way of life she 
herself had known in Lucknow in the days preceding 
Partition. Attia Hosain, like Laila her heroine, was born 
into a talucidar family. The first woman graduate among 
fhe Talucid ars bf Oudh she began her literary career 
nninediatay after leaving college. Married, with a son 
and daiwhter, Attia Hosain now lives in London, where 
she has done a great deal of work in radio and television. 
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W. SOMERSET MAIIGHAM 


These five dislinguishcd people stand tall 
in our era. wisdom for our time, the 
NBC television series on which these 
selections are based, has tried through 
informal interviews to reveal the knowledge 
exeniplilied by each of theii lives. • 

The conveisations t(x)k place whenever 
possible in the relaxed and fainiliar setting 
of ihe subject’s owti home. Professional 
iuierviewers were never used. Instead, an 
informed friend, associate or student was 
thoseii and (onsequentiy there is little 
constraint. 

These inicrsiews with author W. Someiset 
Mangh<ini, anthiopologist Margaret Mead, 
(aiioonist David Low, siatesinan Clcnieni 
.Vttlee and philo.sopher Daiset/ .Suzuki ate 
unique. Many of the things they say heie 
have never befoie been said b^ them, in 
llieii books oi elsewhere. Their candour 
gives every leader tlie feeling of participa¬ 
tion in the greatness of the great—of 
having, indeed, met the authors. 




“GROWING 

LIKE 
THE 

BAMBOO” 


is how the people of Dandeli 
I described waste — once upon a time. 

Today the same maligned bamboo 
is a respected factor here. It has 
brought the West Coast Paper Mills 
to Dandeli. has changed the face of 
this little village. 




Today, Dandeli is a bustling township of 
20,000 people. The village elders 
have almost forgotten the sleepy little 
village it was—once upon a time. 

THE WEST COAST PAPER MILLS LIMITED 

REGD. OFFICE: SHREENIWAS HOUSE. WAUOBY ROAD, BOMBAY I 
MILLS: DANDELI, NORTH KANARA DISTRICT, MYSORE STATE 

shilpi wc 289 
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The trademark ‘Sanforized’ - 
recognised and trusted in ' 
129 countries throughout the 
world—is a vital force for the 
export of Indian textiles. 



Sialfc moderrrff 
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The trademark ‘Sanforized’ is 
trusted everywhere in the world. 
^..^One reason is that 

Peabody & Co. 

_ ^\Inc. - -the owners of the 
trademark-- maintain 
\M India, as in other 

' o counrrics, technical 

a representatives who 

like watchdogs proleciing the 
interest of the consumers and helping 
the Textile Industry to produce 
cotton cloth which will meet rigid 
ant I-shrinkage standards. Colton 
cloth that IS labelled ‘Sanforized* 
has the same international 
standard of performance: 

“it will not shrink out of lit”. 

Issued by Ouett, Peabody A Co. Inc., 
(incorporated in the U.S.A. with limited 
liability) proprietors of the Registered 
Trade Mark ‘Sanforized’. The use of 
the trademark ‘Sanforized’ is permitted 
only on fabrics that meet thii Company'a 
rigid anti-shrinkage requirements. 

For information; 

‘Sanforized’ Service 
95 Marine Drive, Bombay 2 



mil. IAN. *»* 
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Book Reviewer Defended 
I read with considerable amusement Mr. 
Subash Malhotra’s fliatribe against Mr. 
Nissim Ezekiel in your December issue. 
.\fter Mr. Ezekiel’s able reply there should 
not, ordinarily, be any need for further 
rejoinders. But the fact is Mr. Ezekiel’s 
reviews arc excellent and bring to my 
mind the reviews that used to be written 
by C.R.M. in the JUusIrated Weekly. It 
w’as always a joy and a treat to read C.R.M. 
and it has been the same with Mr. Ezekiel. 
His rich, racy and crisp reviews keep alive 
a tingle of anticipation for the next issue 

of IMPRINT. 

I can understand that sometimes one 
may not be in full agreement with the 
reviewer; but to plaster him with labels 
like “lack of iniagiriation’’, “absence of 
critical objectivity", “failure to distinguish 
between criticism and personal vilifica¬ 
tion”, etc., simply liecause he has lifted the 
hem and revealed the clay feet of one’s 
god is, to put it mildly and in Mr. Mal- 
hotra’s own phrase, “ill-mannered”. Mr. 
Ezekiel is an asset to imprint. 

—Ajoy Bagchi 
' Trivandrum 

I was startled by Mr. Malhotra’s attack 
on your critic, Mr. Ezekiel. I feel that 
Mr. Ezekiel does excellent work. It is not 
an easy task to appraise a new book or 
novel unless it comes fiom the pen of an 
acclaimed author upon whom the mediocre 
reviewer is a parasite. But Mr. Ezekiel is 
not afraid to pass a verdict on the new, 
or comparatively unknown, or the estab¬ 
lished author. He has definite views on 
the merit of the book he is reviewing, he 
holds these views with all sincerity and he 
expresses them with conviction. The 
triumph of a good Imok matters to him 
just as much as the pretentions of a bad 


book distress him. This is as it should be. 
For it is often the absence of genuine con¬ 
victions that is characteristic of the in¬ 
different reviewer. 

And certainly there is a need for “watch 
dogs’’ of our nation’s literary tastes. Alas, 
very few Indian authors have obtained a 
“felicitous mastery of the F.nglish lan¬ 
guage". For the most part, and at its best, 
their imaginative prose may be described 
as "quaint” or “picturesque” or even 
“charming”; at its worst it is decidedly pre 
lentious and pseudo-profound. The reader, 
no less than the author, has to be put on 
guard against the inanities and empty 
Hourishes of the language they employ. 
'I his task Mr. Ezekiel peiforms admirably. 

—Dina Mehta 
Bomba V 


“The Ochre Robe” 

A new way of life is disclosed in “The 
Ochre Robe". Where can I get a copy of 
the complete book? 

—Raja Ram Kathil 
Jhansi 

• If your local bookseller does not have 
the book he can order it from Allied 
Publishers Private Limited, 15 Graham 
Road, Bombay 1, who are the local 
representatives of the publishers, 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 

There is nothing like “The Ochre Robe” 
which appeared in the January issue. The 
style and sincerity of Swatni Agehananda 
Bharati are obvious. However he does not 
explain why he prefers the “harnessing” of 
the .senses rather than their “suppression”. 
The former smacks very much of the Tan- 
tric—now almost disgraced— Panchama- 
kara and latasadhana whereas the latter is 
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the test of adhikara, of genuine reauntia- 
tion. "Harnessing” the senses is a delusion; 
it simply means lack, of control over them. 
Incidentally, "suppressitm" is the wrong 
word for the royal load of the Jnana 
marga. I'm afraid the erudite Swanii has 
no knowledge of this road. 

—S. S. Cohen 
Vellore 

My giafilnde to you for publishing “The 
(>(hr<- Robe". Howevei thiee things about 
Leopold Fischer pu//le me. Firstly, if all 
Mr, Fischer wants to do is bring alxml 
"cultuial and intellectual, tiot spiritual 
and religions rapprochement’’ (italics his) 
what is the necessity for donning the ochre 
robe? Secondly, if his humanism embraces 
only people "who can be loved and by 
whom one could wish to be loved” why 
docs he intend establishing a monastery? 
Would not an institution like a friend¬ 
ship league serve his purpose better? Last¬ 
ly, Hindu religion and art arc characteris¬ 
ed by anonymity. But Swami Agehananda 
Bharati, has no time for modesty and 
humility. I have more than a vague sus¬ 
picion that what the Viennese gentleman 
of leisure has been seeking is not truth but 
publicity. 

—Bela Bajpai 
Coimbatore 


“Asia Through Asian Eyes” 

I am enchanted by your feature “Asia 
Through Asian Eyes” and would like to 
bave the complete book for my library. 
IMease tell me where 1 can buy it. 

—Vijay Babu 
Madanapalle 

• If your local bookseller does not have 
it in stock he can order it from Asia 
Publishing House, Bombay 1. 


Wrong Word 

1 find that in some of your selections the 
authors use the word "vernacular” when 
referring to the Indian languages. This 
word is not used in Enijlish-speaking 
countries to mean a regional language or 
dialect. Its use in India began with the 
British. The root meaning cm the word is 
"language of the slaves”. The use of the 
word is prohibited in Government offices 


and the word "rc'gional” languages is uSed 
instead. When your authors use this word 
they unintentionally tread on the toes of 
many Indians. 

—D. A. Shah 
Poona 


“Mr. Gandhi” 

Lest I be misunderstood let me assure you 
that f am no Gandhian fanatic, but it 
grieves me deeply when writers like Mr. 
Shahani take upon themselves the task of 
' interpreting the Mahatma’s philosophy 
and end up by portraying him as a 
character in a comic opera. Mr. Shahani 
probably had very noble intentions ar 
heart, but one cann(.>t ignore that the re¬ 
sult of his liook is to insult the Father of 
our Nation in a minor way. The very title, 
for instance, suggests a reluctance to refer 
to Gandhi as the Mahatma. It smacks of 
a brand of snobbery characteristic of the 
British Conservatives. 

The writing style never reaches the higli 
literary standard expected of books written 
about great men. For instance we arc 
told that when Mahatma Gandhi failed to 
make his mark a.s an eminent man of law 
he "felt small”. The book is generously 
sprinkled with similar juvenile phrases. 

The readers bf “Mr. Gandhi” will 1 h* 
grateful to Mr. Shahani for revealing that 
the Mahatma’s experiences abroad includ¬ 
ed the mastering of the u.se of the knife 
and fork, donning a silk hat, and dancing 
with English girls. I suppo.se the author 
considers it superfluous to mention that 
it was in Fmgland that Gandhi discovered 
that the common man had no personal 
enmity for the Indian. And it was in 
England that he learned to hate the sin 
and not the sinner. His stay in England 
influenced the Mahatma to a large extent. 

Who but Mr. Shahani would compare 
the Father of the Nation to Don Quixote 
and Kasturbai to Sancho Panza? 

In a fit of generosity one might forgive 
Mr. Shahani, but I’m afraid I can’t forgive 
the editors for deviating from imprint’s 
high literary standards by giving us "Mr. 
Gandhi”. 

—^Vishwanath Ramnath 

Bombay 

I admire your excellent magazine for its 
technical perfection and imaginative selec¬ 
tions. However, "Mr." Gandhi” can’t be 
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Dramatic Offer 

HALF-PRICE 

to **imprint** readers 




JnU; This luxurious 504-page 
volume containing FIVE 
outstanding books 


■M. 






You are invUeil to accept, for SKVEN DAYS’ examination 
in >our home- under our no-risk guarantee—this magni¬ 
ficent 504-page volume containing FIVE outstanding books. 
Priced usually at Rs. 12.00, this superb volume is yours 
for HALF THE USUAL PRICE, (ot only Rs. 6.00! 


Why do we make Imprint readers this dramatic half-price 
olTcr'! To show you that good reading need not he expen¬ 
sive— either of time or money; and to introduce to you a 
new way of presenting the kind of books that you and 
your family enjoy. In short, we want you to discover 
Reader's Digest Condensed Books 

REMARKABLE VALUE 

Reader's Digest Condensed Hooks are the most remarkable 
value in the history of publishing. Is.slicd quai tci ly these big 
volumes each coiit.iin FOUR oi FIVE oiiistanding books, 
lor the price of only one. Each book selected is brilliantly 
edited to speed the action and heighten the story's impact. 

YOU RISK NOTHING 

Yon risk nothing to accept this olVei now. When your volume 
arrives by V.P.P., vou pay the postman only Rs. 6.00; and 
ifyouaie not completely satisfied, you can return the volume 
to our agents, the Intcinatii'iial Book House, Bombay,who 
will refund your money in full. 

VEND NO MONEY 

Simply write your name and .uidress on the HALF-PRICL 
voucher below. Thei. post it to the address shown on the 
voucher. Supplies of the volume aie strictly limited, so to 
be suie of your half-piicc copy—post yoiii tuder today. 


FIVE BEST.$ELLERS IN ONE VOLUME 

1HE LADY bv (. onrael Richict Price in India Rs, 9,20 

Pulii/cr Pm/c \«innci Conrad RiLhter here tells the story ot a 
tamily feud in New Me\ivO. A spcllhinding drama of conliul 
atuf revenge, il is iloininateU by one of the most sinking liciomcs 
til fiction: the beautiful, proud, unpiedictahlc Dona Ellon - The 
Lady heiseit 

THE SCAPEGOAT by Daphne tin Mtwnet Rs. 11 00 

On holiday in France, u iiuiet >ouiig Lngli&hniivn tricked into 
impersonating his double a dashing I rriuh aiistocrat. At first 
intrigued*then appalled, he is iorced to take deeivions \%hicli are 
fraught with danger. Round (his compelling theme, (he stor>*tell- 
mg genius of Daphne du Mauncr vieaves a magical spell 

MY EARLY LIFE by Winston S Chuichiil Ra. M.OO 

When (he greatest statesman of our time writes about his life, he 
could hardly (ad to produce a memorable book. Heie i.s the 
tumultuous story of the days when Winston Churchill was begin¬ 
ning to make his mark as soldier, politician and journalist. 

ONIONS IN THE HEW by B^nv tV'icDonald Rs. 9.10 

I he author, who was piopelled to fame on the gale of laughiei 
geneiated by her book The /i'cjr and /, here describes her adven¬ 
tures ill seaich of her dream house, her hiiaitous cfealings with 
estate agents and the awful ha/artls of 'moving in' 

BOON ISLAND bv Kenneth Roberts Rs. 9 90 

The lupieme gift of Kenneth RoIm'Ks was his ability ro weave a 
stoiy out ol tacts which arc hcstoiically accurate down to the 
sm.iilcst detail. Here, once more, he hi mgs history to fuscinaling 
Idc with the gripping, tiue story of fourteen men who battled 
bravely toi their lives against the torccs ol winter gales and seas. 


======:, :^ . HALF-PRICE VOUCHER ^-'^"' . 

To: Reader’s Digest Condensed Books, C/o International Book House (Private) Ltd., 

9 Ash Lane, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay 1 

I’Icase iCiiJ me In V l’ P , 311 U uiulvyour nione>.hack guarantee, ihe S04-p.ge \otumeot' Reader's !}igesi Condensed Books. I understand 
that the volume bcvonies mine (or only Rs. 6.00 i.tsicad ol' the usual Rs. 12 00. E also understand tlut acceptance of this olVer tn no way 
obliges me to purchase luture volumes in llic series 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

SEND NO MONEY—POST THIS NO-RISK VOUCHER TODAY 
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Qur Read0rs Write 


tailed a great or even good biography. It 
lias •been written solely with an eye on the 
loreign reader. The continual use of “Mr.” 
before Gandhi is nauseating. What a fall 
from “Nehru: The Years of Power”. 

—Shiva Shankar Kabra 
Cachar, Assam 


Problem 

Your January issue was such a nice one 
that 1 could not decide which book I 
should read hrst. 

—Balbir Datta 
Delhi 


fn India we have read enough about 
Gandhiji and Mr. Nehru. I would suggest 
that you use your pages for some enlighten¬ 
ing and purposeful literature like “A Zoo 
MI my l.uggagc” and “I'hc Incredible 
journey”, not for panegyrics about people 
die hero-worshiping daily press is already 
wiiting about in detail. 

-A. Vishwanathan 
Ludhiana 

Thank you for two cvccllent biographies, 
'■^^r. Gandhi” by Raiijce Shahuni and 
“Nehru: The Years of Power” by Vincent 
Shccan. 

—“Jiwan” 
Alinora 


Sentimentalism 

Your recent choices of “Love is a Special 
Way of Feeling” and "A Partridge in a 
l*car Tree” smack of sentimentalism. We 
need more books of intellectual content. 
The output of The Angry Young Men of 
llritain and the Beat Generation of the 
United States has not yet found expression 
in IMPRINT. 

—S. Bashiruddin 
Hyderabad 

I don’t know how to thank you for your 
gift of “A Partridge in a Pear Tree”. Ben 
■Sluhn’s illustrations were marvellous. I 
received imprint on Christmas Day and 
felt compelled to read it immediately from 
cover to cover. 

—Shakecl Devadi 
Belgaum 


Subscription Plea 

1 remember most vividly the day I saw 
your prc-publicaiioii oiler. Some sixth 
sense told me that imprint was going to 
be one of the best periodicals in the 
couniry. I lost no time in subscribing. 
• Since then each issue has given me the 
same wuiuleiful ihiill as the first one. Now 
that IMPRINT is ncaily one year old I won¬ 
der if you would consider this suggestion: 
subscribers who had the faith to take 
iMPRiNi' on trust should be allowed to re¬ 
new their subscription at Rs. 10. 

—A. Chaudhury 
Asansol 

I wish IMPRINT a Happy New Year 
Fresh pastures in tlic literary sphere; 

I followed the mellow lute 
Of Pied Piper, Nevil Shiite; 

I simply dc\(Hired the choicest fare 
And now I’m haunted by a nightmare; 

I ask myself; After March, what? 

Will IMPRINI' go our of purse-shot? 

—T. S. Jayaranian 
Srirengam 

Many thanks for giving me such valuable 
reading during tlie year at such low cost. 
Will it continue? 

—Sudhakar Lcle 
Jalgaon 

Please allow pre-publication subscribers a 
special renewal rate. Call it the "rights-to- 
subscribe” like the “rights issue” of shares 
by a company. Fix the rate at Rs. 10 or 
Rs. 12 instead of the full rate. 

—^A. K. Ramdas 
Calcutta 


Congo Gift 

I would like to send a one-year subscrip- 
lion as a gift to a brother officer in the 
Congo. As you know'they are having a 
|«d time and have little or no good read¬ 
ing material. I’m* sure he will welcome 
imprint. 

—Major K. V. Raghavan 
Wellington 

i-3 


• We cannot repeat the pre-publication 
Rs. 10 offer, but to our charter mem* 
bers—and only to them—we are offers 
ing a special one-year renewal rate of 
Rs. 12. Details appear following page 
168 of this issue. 

Readers’ letters should be addressed to: Our Readers 
Write, IMPRINT, Post Box No. 610J, Bombay 5 
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Yashar Kemal 

Translated From the Tnrkish 
by EDOUARD fiODlTI 


J 


This stirring epic of modern Turkey 
— a tempestuous, romantic tale of re¬ 
bellion against a still-existing feudal 
world — is told with the simplicity 
and awesome sweep of the great folk 
legends. Its publication, in Turkish, 
gained its author his country’s chief 
literary prize and at once placed him 
in the forefront of living Turkish 
writers. Subsequent translation into 
various European languages caused 
him to be prominently discussed as 
a future Nobel Prize winner. 












THIS IS FAirr ONE OF A TWO-FART CONDENSATION OP "MEMIO MV HAWK” BV VASHAK 
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LONDON. COPYRIGHT BY YASHAR KBMAL, IB86. COPYRIGHT^ IN THB BNGUSH TRANSULTION 
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CHAPTER ONE 

The slopes of the Taurus Mountains rise 
from the shores of the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean, on the southern coast of Turkey, 
ill a steady ascent from the white, foam- 
fringed rocks to the peaks. They then 
spread inland, at a tangent to the curve 
of the coast. Beyond this the Chukurova 
begins. Thickly covered with a tangle of 
brushwood, reeds, blackberry brambles, 
wild vines and rushes, its deep green ex¬ 
panse seems boundless, wilder and darker 
than a forest. 

A little farther inland begin the broad 
marshes. In the summer months they 
bubble with the heat. In winter the whole 
area is covered by the sheen of stagnant 
flood water. 

Only beyond the low hill tops crowned 
with heavy scented myrtle do the rocks 
suddenly begin to appear, and with them 
the pine trees. Beyond the pines are 
plateaus where the soil is grey and arid. 
From here it looks as if the snow-capped 
peaks of the Taurus arc very close, almost 
within arm’s reach. 

Dikcnli, the Plateau of Thistles, is one 
of these highland plains, with five small 
villages clustered on it. The inhabitants 
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of all five are tenant farmers, the land be¬ 
longing only to Abdi Agha. Dikenli is a 
world by itself, with its own laws and cus¬ 
toms. The people of Dikenli know next 
to nothing of any part of the world beyond 
their own villages. Elsewhere nobody 
seems to know of the existence of the 
villages of Dikenli or of its people and 
their way of life. Even the tax-collector 
goes there only every two or three years 
and has no contact with the villagers, only 
with Abdi Agha. 

Deyirmenoluk, where Abdi Agha lives, is 
the largest of the villages of Dikenli. It 
stands on its eastern edge, at the foot of 
the purple rocks streaked with milky-white, 
green and silver veins. 

From here to Akchadagh, the mountain¬ 
side is so rocky and steep that the whole 
Taurus seems no bigger than a plot of land 
for just one house. Thistles generally 
grow in soil which is neither good nor bad 
but has been neglected. Later the peas¬ 
ants may root out the thisdes and sow 
there. Such is indeed the practice on the 
highland valleys of the Taurus. 

Deyirmenoluk village is surrounded by 
a plain of thistles. There are no fields, 
no vineyards, no gardens. Only thistles. 



CHAPTER TWO 


The boy running through the thistles was 
panting. All at once he halted. Blood 
was oozing from where the thisdes had 
scratched him. He could hardly stand. 

He talked to himself, quite loud, as if 
someone were beside him. ‘’I’ll go,” he 
said. ‘‘I’ll go and find that village. I^o 
one knows about my going there. 1 won’t 
turn back. I’ll be a goatherd. I’ll plough. 
Let my mother look for me. Let her 
search as long as she likes. Old Goat- 
beard will never see my face again. But 
if I cannot find that village. I’ll die of 
hunger. I’ll die, and that’s the end of it.” 

The boy stumbled, stopped, and looked 
below, where he could barely distinguish 
a mud roof. His joy was so great that his 
heart seemed to leap up into his mouth. 
Smoke curled slowly from the chimney. 
Behind him he heard a sound, as of foot¬ 
steps, and he looked back fearfully. He 
started to talk, no longer muttering now 
but shouting aloud as he ran away from 
the forest, ‘‘I'll go and tell him . . . I’ll 
say to him . . . I’ve come to you to be a 
goatherd and I’ll plough your land and 
sow your crops. I’ll say to him that my 
name is Kara Mistik, Black Mistik. I’ll 
say I have no mother, no father, no Abdi 
Agha. I’ll look after your beasts. I’ll say, 
and I'll plough your fields and be your 
child, just that. My name isn’t Ince 
Memed, but Kara Mistik. Let my mother 
weep. Let that infidel Abdi Agha search 
for me. I’ll be their child.” 


By the time he reached the courtyard 
of the house it was dark. In front of the 
door sat a long-bearded man, struggling 
with a saddle which be was mending. 
When he raised his head the bearded man 
saw a shadow in the middle of the court¬ 
yard. He whistled and said, “What are 
you doing here?” 

‘‘Ill be your goatherd, Unde,” the sha¬ 
dow replied. ‘‘Ill plough your fields too. 
Ill do every kind ot work for you, Uncle.” 

The bearded man seized the boy by the 
ium and dragged him into the house. 
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‘‘Come along, well talk about all that 
later.” 

The old man called to his wife who was 
inside, ‘‘Throw some wood on the fire. 
The child is shivering.” 

‘*Who’s that?” asked the woman, sur¬ 
prised. 

“One of Allah’s guests,” replied the old 
man. 

"I’ve never yet seen a guest of that 
kind,” the woman answered, smiling. 

“Well, take a good look at him now.” 

“Child,” the w'oinan said, “you're hun¬ 
gry. Wait, Ill bring you some soup.” 
She began to fill a tin bowl with broth 
from a large copper pan that stood on 
the hearth by the fire. The boy’s eyes 
were set on the steaming soup in the pan. 
She brought the soup, placed it before 
him and put a wooden spoon in his hand. 
“Lap it up, boy!” 

But the man added a warning: “Don’t 
drink so fast, your mouth will burn after¬ 
wards.” 

“It won't burn,” the boy replied, smil¬ 
ing. The old man smiled too, but the 
woman could make no sense of their smiles. 

As if it had suddenly occurred to him, 
the man remarked, “Well, guest, what’s 
your name? Didn’t they give you one?” 

“They call me Ince Memed, Slim 
Memed,” the boy replied. Then he -re¬ 
gretted what he had said and bit his lip, 
lowering his head, ashamed. He had 
quite forgotten how, on the road, he had 
said to himself, “I’ll say my name is Kara 
Mistik.” 

“Now, Slim Memed,” said Suleyman, 
“you’ve told us nothing. Where are you 
from, where are you going?” 

Memed replied, “I’ve come from Deyir- 
menoluk. I’m going to that village.” 

“We know Deyirmenoluk, but what 
other village do you mean?” Suleyman 
inquired, somewhat puzzled. 

“Dursun’s village,” answered Memed. 

“Which Dursun?” Suleyman insisted. 

"He’s with Abdi Agha,” Memed said and 
stopped. 

* Well?” questioned Suleyman^ 
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"That’s our Agha. Dursun works for 
him and ploughs his fields.” His eyes 
shone. After a pause, “'I'hc other day he 
caught a young hawk! '1 hat's Dursun. 
Do you know him now, Unde?” 

“I know, I know. And what else?” 

“Well, I'm going to his village. Dursun 
said to me, 'In oui village,’ he said, ‘they 
don’t heat thildien, they don’t force them 
to plough. 'J his lies don’t grow there 
either,’ he .said, ‘in our village.’ So I’m 
going there now.” 

“All liglit, what’s the name of that vil¬ 
lage? Didn’t Dursun tell you?” 

Moincd remained silent. He pondered 
for a long while, sucking his thumb, till 
suddenly lie exdaimed, “No, Dursun didn’t 
tell me the name.” 

“Slrange,” commented Suleyman. 

“Yes, strange,” repeated Memed. "We 
used to plough the fields together, Dursun 
and I. We would rest every once in a 
while. ‘Ah!’ he would say, ‘if only you 
could see our village. There’s sunshine 
and pine trees. A man who sets out from 
there on the sea can go anywhere.’ Dur¬ 
sun ran away from there. He told me not 
to tell anyone that he had run away. I 
didn’t even tell my mother.” Then, lean¬ 
ing towards Suleyman, he added in a 
whisper: “You won’t tell anyone either, 
will you. Unde?” 

“Don’t be afraid,” Suleyman replied. “I 
won't tell anyone. But how are you going 
to set about finding that village?” 

"I’ll look around for it,” he sighed. 
“The sea is near that village. I’ll search 
for it. I’d rather die than go back to 
Deyinnenoluk.” 

“What h.ippcncd, .Slim Mctncd?” inter¬ 
rupted Siileyinan. “Tell us your secret. 
What has set voii on the road?” 

“Unde,” Memed said, “I’ll tell you every¬ 
thing. My father’s dead. There’s just my 
mother. I plough Abdi Agha’s fields.” 
At this point his eyes filled with tears. But 
he checked himself. “For two years I’ve 
ploughed his fields. The thistles devour 
me. They bite me. Those thistles tear at 
your legs like a mad dog. Every day Abdi 
Agha beat me, beat me to death. He beat 
me again yesterday morning. So I ran away 
from there. I’ll go to that village. He won’t 
find me there, Abdi Agha. I’ll plough 
someone’s land there. I’ll be his goatherd. 
I’ll be his .son, if he wishes.” He looked 
straight into Suleyman’s eyes. 

Memed’s heart seemed about to burst. 
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Another word and he would break down. 
So Suleyman changed the subject. • 

“Listen to me, Slim Memed, if it’s like 
that you can stay here in ray house. The 
sea is far. You won’t find that village 
easily.” 

Memed’s face flushed. A wave of affec¬ 
tion thrilled through him from top to 
toe. By the hearth a bed was prepared for 
Memed. His eyes were full of sleep and 
he glanced longingly at the bed. Suley¬ 
man had understood Memed's need long 
ago. 

“Tuck in,” he said, pointing to the bed. 
Without a word, Memed crouched down 
and crawled in, pulling his knees up to 
his chin. His btxly actied all over. “I’ll 
be his son. Yes, 1 will,” said Memed 
secretly to himself. "Let my mother look 
for me, and Abdi Agha too. Let them all 
search till the Day of Res’uncction. I 
won’t go back.” 


Memed stretched himself and woke up. 
First he rubbed his eyes hard with his two 
fists, then looked towards the fire. The 
soup in the open pot was steaming. He 
turned his head towards the door. A 
knife-sharp sunbeam stretched through the 
doorway. He rose from his beil. 

“Don’t be afraid, Memed,” Suleyman re¬ 
assured him, seeing his fear. 

Memed turned to take the copper jug 
from the hearth and went outside. He 
washed his face with plenty of water, then 
went towards Suleyman and began to 
watch him working on a saddle. 

“Did he drive you very hard, this Abdi 
Agha?” a.sked Suleyman. 

Memed wjis not expecting such a ques¬ 
tion. He pulled himself together. "He 
used to beat me cruelly and even make 
me plough the thistle fields barefoot. 
Then there was the frost. That was kill¬ 
ing too. And always he’d beat me. Once 
for a whole month I was unable to get up 
and go to work. He beats everyone, but 
he beat me most. Mother said if it hadn’t 
been for Yellow Hodja’s amulet, I would 
have died.” 

“So it means you want to stay here?" 

“Nobody’ll find me here, will they? 
Deyirriienoluk’s far away from here, isn’t 
it? They can’t find me, can they?” 

“You poor thing, Deyirmenoluk is just 
behind that mountain. Don’t you know 
how you came here?” 
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Memed My Hawk 

Memed was dumbfounded, his e)-cs wide 
open! All his hopes crashed to the ground, 
fic nestled closer to Suleyman. “Perhaps 
I should go to that village and be that 
other man’s son. If Abdi Agha finds me 
here, he’ll kill me.” 

“What can we do?” Suleyman said, lift¬ 
ing his head from his work and staring at 
Mcincd. The boy’s big eyes were dull. 
Seeing that Suleyman was looking .at him, 
.\lcmcd crept a little closer and seized his 
hand. “Please,” he murmured, his eyes 
lull of unspoken desires. 

“Don’t be afraid.” 

Memed smiled, a smile of contentment 
tinged with fear. Suleyman had finished 
his job. He stood up. “Well, Slim 
.Memed, I've got work to do in the house 
opposite and must go there. Do whatever 
von like. Go for a walk in the village.” 

Memed set off for the village alone. It 
was a cluster of twenty or twenty-five 
houses, all built of mud and rough stones 
bct at random one on top of the other. 

He wandered from one end of the village 
to the other. The children were playing 
kokiic, an Anatolian game, on a manure 
he.ip. Till nightfall he went from house 
ti) house. Nobody asked where he came 
from, where he was going. In his own 
village all the children would swarm round 
a stranger as soon as they saw him. This 
village was quite different- It puzzled 
him. 

Returning to the house, he found Siiley- 
man outside. “Well, Slim Memed, you 
liaven’t been home all day I What’s new?” 

“Nothing . . .” 

After that Memed roamed about the 
village for a few more days. He made 
friends with a few of the boys. He plaved 
kokiic. No one could beat him at it. But 
Memed didn’t boast of his skill. He just 
shrugged his shoulders, as if to say it was 
child’s play. That’s why the other chil¬ 
dren didn’t mind his winning. 

Then the autumn rains of the Taurus 
began. One day Memed came to Siiley- 
"lan and said, "Uncle Suleyman, how long 
"ill this last? I’m bored, eating your 
bread for nothing! ” 

“Wait a while, what's the hurry? We’ll 
find work for you, my boy.” 


A few days later the rain stopped and 
^he sun .shone again. Memed was seared 
on a stone by the door of the house while 
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Suleyman tried on him a pair of new san¬ 
dals he had made of rawhide. Memed 
was delighted with them. 

Suleyman stood beside Memed and 
watched him as he tied them. The boy’s 
hands were used to the tying of sandals, 
that was clear. He knew how to pull the 
laces tight and to knot them behind the 
leg. “Young Memed, you’re a master at 
tying sandals,” said Suleyman. 

“I can even sew them. Uncle Suleyman,” 
replied Memed, raising his head and smil¬ 
ing. “But you’ve sewn these well.” He 
rose to his feet and put all his weight on 
•each foot in turn once or twice. He 
looked again at the sandals in admiration. 
"They fit iny feet perfectly.” 

They set off along the road together. 
Mcmed’s eyes were constantly on hi.s new 
sandals. Suleyman fully shared Memed’s 
joy. “It looks as if you like them, 
Memed? If you’d gone to that village," 
said Suleyman, “no one there would have 
made such sandals for you.” 

“Don’t they wear sandals in that vil¬ 
lage?” asked Memed, half serious, half 
teasing. 

It wasn’t quite clear whether Sulcvman 
had understood the teasing or not. “Well, 
they wear shoes, not sandals.” 

1 see. 

Walking steadily, they left the village. 
"Where are we going. Uncle Suleyman?” 

“Just for a walk.” 

Memed asked no more questions. His 
new sandals became cake^with mud, which 
he cursed under his breath. The village 
lay far behind, out of sight except for one 
or two twists of smoke. 

“Listen to me, Memed,” said Suleyman. ' 
"This is where you will pasture the goats. 
You can go as far as the other side there, 
but don’t cross the ridge of that red hill. 
Your village lies on the other side and 
they’ll catch you and take you away if they 
see you.” 

"I won’t go. It’s well you told me.” 


Next morning Memed woke up very 
early and rose from his bed just as dawn 
was beginning to break. He went to 
Suleyman’s bed. The old man was snor¬ 
ing, fast asleep. Memed poked him to 
rouse him. 

"What’s up? Is that you, Memed?” 
Suleyman was very drowsy. 

"It’s Memed," the boy said proudly. 
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/‘It’s time to go. Ill drive .the goats." 

Suleyman rose immediately... His eyes 
searched for his wile. She had been up 
and about for a while and was outside, 
milking the cow. He called to her: "lie 
quick and get Memed’s food ready.” 

In no time she had prepared Memed’s 
food-bag for the day and set before him a 
bowl of soup fiom the cauldron that was 
sinnnciing over the lire. Menicd gobbled 
it down, faMcned the bag of food round 
his waist and was oil, herding the goats 
ahead of him. Snatching his old cap off 
his head, he threw it after the goats. "Get 
on there! Tlus is fun!” 

“Good luck to you,” called Suleyman 
after him. Mcmed kept turning round and 
looking back at him until both he and the 
goals were out of Suleyman’s sight. 

“See what goat-bearded Abdi has done 
to this child,” Siileyman sighed. “Still a 
babe and his heart broken. I used to 
know his father. He was a quiet, in¬ 
offensive man. Hut look at the state of 
the child! Sick of his life, he rushes off 
into the mountains, among the birds of 
prey and wolves! ” 


It was evening and all the men had re¬ 
turned from the fields except Mcmed. 
The sun sank and he was still missing. 

From next door Zeynep called to 
Mcmed’s mother, “Deunehl Hasn’t 
Mcmed come yet?” 

"He hasn’t come. Sister,” Deuneh moan¬ 
ed. “What shall I do now?” 

“Go and ask Abdi Agha,” counselled 
Zeynep. “Perhaps he’s gone to the Agha’s 
house. All these things happening to you, 
poor Deuneh! ” 

“As if I didn’t have enough troubles al¬ 
ready! If Mcmed had reached the village 
he would have come home right away, 
without Slopping anywhere. He wouldn’t 
stay a moment at Abdi Agha’s. But let 
me go and see. . . .” 

Deuneh set off in the dark for Abdi 
Agha’s house. Her hands and feet 
trembled, her teeth chattered. Yet she 
managed to force some sort of sound out 
of her throat. “Abdi Agha! Abdi Agha! 
I kis_s the soles of your feet, Abdi Agha! 
My Memed isn’t home yet. Is he with 
you?” 

From within a heavy voice answered, 
“Who’s there? What do you want, woman, 
at this time of the night?” 
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”I beseech you, Abdi Agha,” she repeat 
ed. “My Meraed hasn’t come home.* Is 
he with you?” 

“May God curse you! Is it you again, 
Deuneh?” the voice boomed. 

“Yes, Agha.” 

She entered the house, bowed down with 
fear. Abdi Agha was squatting cross- 
legged on a divan by the fire. 

“Now, what do you want? Speak!” he 
said. 

Deuneh, her hands clasped beseechingly 
as she leaned forward, stood there all tense. 
“Agha—My Memed hasn’t yet come home 
• from the fields. I came to sec if he wa.s 
with you.” 

Abdi Agha stood up. "He hasn't re 
tutned, eh? The scoundrel! And my 
oxen?” He hurried to the door and 
bawled oulside, “Dursun, Osman, Ali, 
come, quick! ” 

Three figures appeared out of the dark¬ 
ness. One of them, looking about forty, 
was Dursun, a great lump of a fellow. 
The other two were fifteen-year-old boys. 

“Get off to the fields immediately and 
look for that young scoundrel Memed. 
Make sure that you find the oxen. Don’t 
come back here before you have found 
them.” 

Deuneh began to sob. 

“Shut up!” shouted Abdi Agha in dis 
gust. “We’ll see what troubles this 
scoundrel of yours has brought on us. If 
anything has happened to the oxen. I’ll 
break every bone in his body." 

Dursun, Osman and Ali disappeared in 
the darkness. Deuneh ran after them. 

“Don’t come. Sister,” Dursun called back 
to her. “We’ll find him. Perhaps the 
plough broke, or the yoke. He may be 
afraid to come back. We’ll bring him 
home. Go back. Sister Deuneh.” 

The woman returned to her hovel and 
the three men disappeared again in the 
darkness. 

They stopped in the middle of the 
ploughed field. Osman began to collect 
sticks and branches and, while Ali talked 
with Dursun, lit a fire. They all three sat 
down beside it. to consider all that might 
have happened. Mcmed might, for in¬ 
stance, have fainted, or been attacked by 
a wolf. Or a thief might have come and 
stolen the oxen. There were other poss¬ 
ibilities besides, and they considered them 
one by one. 

“If we go back to the village empty- 
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handed/’ said Dursun, “Abdi Agha will be 
farious. Let’s lie down here. In the 
morning we’ll search again.” 

“We’U never find Memed. He's gone to 
that village, he has, wherever it may be. 
He spoke only of escaping to it.” 

Dursun smiled. 

Ali lay watching the flames. Once he 
lifted his head and looked away, searching 
the darkness, then, muttering ,to himself, 
“He's gone. Let him go. He’s done 
well.” 

In the morning the three men wandered 
across the field that Memed had ploughed. 

Ali suddenly let out a cry. The other 
two turned to him and saw the oxen stand¬ 
ing harnessed, the yoke round their necks, 
the plough behind them. 

Osman’s face had turned pale. “Some¬ 
thing must have happened to the boy. If 
Memed had run away, he wouldn’t have 
left the two oxen harnessed like that.” 

"Nothing’s happened to him,” retorted 
Ali. “It’s his cunning. He’s left them 
like that on purpose. He’s gone to that 
village, Memed has.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


Summer came with all its scorching heat. 
The crops were being harvested. In the 
foothills of the Taurus it is known as the 
“white heat”. The white heat had indeed 
begun. 

Memed was never treated as a hired goat¬ 
herd but as the son of the house. Siiley- 
man loved him like his own soul. But a 
strange mood had lately possessed the boy, 
usually so active and so full of joy. His 
lips were sealed, as if he were troubled. 
Before, he used to sing songs all day; now 
he sang no longer. From time to time, un- 
.ible to bear the tension within, he talked 
to himself, “Little mother, my little 
mother, who is reaping your wheat now? 
Infidel Abdi Agha! Our wheat will dry 
up and wither. Who is reaping the 
wheat, little mother, now that I’m not 
there?” 

He would stare up at the sky and the 
clouds, the fields, the ripening crops. 
“Stork’s-eye field must be dry by now. 
Wholl harvest it? Dear mother, how will 
you harvest it all by yourself?” 
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Ihey drove the oxen ahead of them. 
When they returned to the village the 
morning'was well advanced. 

A whole crowd of children and women, 
old and young, had gathered round 
Deunch. .When they saw the harnessed 
oxen approaching they all rose to their 
feet. 

Deunch uttered a cry and rushed for¬ 
ward. “What’s happened to my child, 
Dursun?” 

“We just found the oxen harnessed like 
this in a glen.” 

“My child, my Memed,” she cried, beat¬ 
ing her breast. 

“Sistci, nothing has happened to him," 
Dursun tried to comfort her. “I’ll look 
for Iiim and find him.” 

But Deunch was lost in her grief. 
•Sliaking convulsively, she sank into the 
dust and lay there moaning. 

The crowd stood still, staring at Deuneh 
and at the oxen. Two women came for¬ 
ward and raised her from the dust. Put¬ 
ting their arms through hens, tliey led her 
home. 


At night sleep no longe.' came to him 
as easily. In the morning, when Memed 
rose to go to his work, his ribs would still 
be aching. He would herd the goats in 
front of him, allowing them to scatter, 
each one going its own different way. 
What did he care? He wasn’t even watch¬ 
ing. He would then remember Suleyman’s 
smiling face, his eyes full of affection. 
This made Memed ashamed and he would 
stop dreaming, gather the goats together 
and herd them to better pastures. 

One day he rose very early and went as 
usual to herd the goats. Suddenly he felt 
light-hearted, as free as a bird. The breeze 
of the dawn began to blow in little waves, 
as if licking his face. 

His heart was pounding as he drove the 
goats in the direction of the red hill. 
Reaching the foot of the hill, Memed 
brought the herd to a halt. For a long 
while he pondered. 

Slowly he herded the goats together, 
drove them towards the hill, till they went 
over the ridge. Sheltering his eyes with 
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his. hand, he gazed into the distance. 
Behind the hill lay the plain and between 
the thistle-infested plateau of Dcylrmcno- 
luk and this plain there rose a sharp grey 
ridge. This time he drove the goats to¬ 
wards the foot of the ridge. All«at once, 
below, at the foot of the ridge, Meined 
noticed a small field. In the middle of 
the field a tiny black figure bent down, 
then rose again. Now Mcmed drove the 
goats in that direction. As he approached 
the field he recognised the reaper, old 
“Beetroot” Iliisuk. Hiisiik hadn’t yet 
noticed (he goats or Memcd. 

Then Hiisiik looked up. “Memedl Is 
it you, child? Everyone thinks you’re 
dead.’’ His breath nearly choked him and 
he sank to the ground. 

“Those goats, whose arc they?” asked 
Hiisiik. 

“Siilcyman’s. from Kesme village,” mur¬ 
mured Memcd. 

“.Siileyman’s a good man,” commented 
Hiisiik. Then he added: “You young 
fool, if you intended to go you should 
have told your mother about it. You had 
had enough of Abdi’s shameless treatment. 
All right, but tell your mother before you 
go. then go wherever you like.” 

At the mention of Abdi’s name, Memed 
seized Hiisiik’s hand. “Whatever hap¬ 
pens, Uncle Hiisiik, don’t tell anyone I’m 
Uncle Siileyinan’s goatherd. If Abdi hears, 
he’ll come and fetch me. He’ll beat me 
to death.” 

“No one will do you any harm. Can’t 
a bov even tell his mother? Poor thing, 
she almost died of worry for you. . . .” 

T.heir eyes met. Tired, Hiisiik looked 
deep into Mcmed’s e\es, into his very soul. 
Mcmed lowered his eyes to the ground, 
took a couple of steps towaids Hiisiik and 
seized his hands. “If you love God and 
His Prophet, Uncle Hiisiik. don’t tell my 
mother or anyone else that you’ve seen 
me.” He then let go of Hiisiik’s hands 
abruptly and ran off without once looking 
back. 


When Husuk reached the village he 
.smiled at all those whom he met. as if he 
had some important secret which he would 
keep to himself. He went to Deuneh's 
house and found her standing by the door. 

“Deuneh, I want a reward for good 
news.” 

Deuneh half smiled, though frightened. 
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"Your good news is welcome, Hiisiik 
Agha.” * 

“I saw your son today, Deuneh," said 
Hiisiik. 

Deuneh was unable to utter a sound. 

“Your son came up to me today. He’s 
grown taller and gamed weight.” 

“Your words are like honey, Hfisiik 
Agha," she murmured. “May you be re¬ 
warded for the good tidings that you bear.” 
Then, haltingly, “Is it true what you're 
saying, Hiisuk Agha? Bless you for your 
words. I thank you, Hiisiik Agha.” 

Then Hiisiik sat down and explained 
to‘Deuneh exactly how it all happened. 
Deuneh couldn’t stand still but paced up 
and down as he spoke. 

Soon the news was all over the village. 
The whole village thronged around the 
door of Deuneli’s house. All at once all 
heads turned to the south. A rider wm 
approaching. 

“Deuneh! Deuneh!” he bawled. 

From the o'owd a woman’s voice answer¬ 
ed weakly: “Yes, Abdi Agha?” 

“Is it true what I’ve heard, Deuneh?” 

Deuneh came and stood by the horse’s 
head. “Hiisuk saw him. He came and 
told me.” 

“Co and fetch Hiisuk," ordered the 
Agha. 

Until Hiisuk came not a murmur rose 
from the crowd. All remained silent as 
the grave. 

When they brought him Hiisiik was 
wearing only his white underpants and a 
shirt. He was struggling between two men 
who held his arms tightly. 

“So you’ve seen Deuneh’s son, have you, 
Hiisiik?” said Abdi Agha. 

“I explained it all to Deuneh.” 

“Now tell me.” 

As Hiisiik began to explain the crowd 
pressed closer in a ring around them. 
Without forgetting any detail. Hiisiik told 
how he had seen Meined. Abdi Agha was 
in a rage. 

“So Suleyman takes my men away from 
my own door to be his goatherds! a'l’ve 
had enough of his tricks already, w it’s 
Suleyman from Kesme village, eh?” 

"The same,” replied Hiisuk. 

“I’ll go and fetch him tomorrow,” Abdi 
Agha roared at Deuneh. 

The next day Abdi Agha took off at a 
gallop and drew rein only at Suleyman’s 
door. "Suleyman! Suleyman!” 

The old man was inside. He came out 
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,411(1, when he saw Abdi Agha, his face 
tiirnrtl grey. Abdi Agha leaned down 
the horse towards him. “Suleyman, 
li.ivc you no shame? How dare you take 
iiiv men from my own door? Have you 
110 pride? Does one take a man from 
Alidi’s very door? Has such a thing ever 
lijppened before? If I didn't respect your 
ivlntc beard . . 

“Get down from your horse at least, 
V^hal Dismount and romc inside. I'll 
i(]| you everything.” 

•‘I wouldn’t even enter your house,” re¬ 
plied Abdi Agha. “Where’s the boy? 
Vr'll me where I'll find him!” 

“Don’t take the trouble, Agha. I’ll go 
md fetch him in a moment.” 

“Trouble, you fool! Show me where 
tiie boy is!” 

“All right, Agha, let's go.” Suleyman 
ief o(F, walking ahead of the horse. 

Until they reached the herd of goats 
iicitlier of them uttered a word. They 
found Mcmed seated on a rock, deep in 
ihoiight. When he saw them he rose and 
c.iine towards them, not at all surprised 
10 see Abdi Agha. His eyes met Siiley- 
iii.in’s. Suleyman lowered his head, as if 
lo signify that he was htdpless. Abdi Agha 
''purred his horse a couple of paces towards 
Mcmed. "Go ahead, in front of me.” 

Without a word Memcd stepped forward 
.jiid began to walk. His head was sunk 
between his shoulders. 

On the way Abdi Agha asked nothing 
and Memed said nothing. But Memed 
was always afraid that the Agha would 
drive the horse forward and trample him 
down. They came to Dcuneh's door and 
>toppcd. 

“Deuneh! Deunehl Take your dog of 
a son.” As Deuneh came out the Agha 
iinncd the horse’s head. With a cry 
Deuneh embraced her son. 

Immediately all the villagers knetv about 
it. Slowly the crowd collected in a ring, 
with Memed in the centre. They all asked 
Memed whci'c he had been. 

But Memed hung his head and wouldn’t 
' pen his mouth. 'The crowd grew steadily. 


Mcmed threw the last remaining sheaves 
'■*1 to the threshing-floor. He had been 
working for days. First he had reaped all 
^lone. The wheat of Stork’s-eye field was 
fiill of thistles. Then, for the threshing, 
and his mother had worked to bind 
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the sheaves. For days he had now been 
driving the threshing sledge until he was 
all skin and bone, his face wrinkled, the 
skin drawn, his eyes sunk in their sockets, 
his checks hollow. 

Beyond the thistles a bead could be seen. 
Soon he recognised his mother. She drew 
near, doubled up as she hurried, the hand 
in which she bore his food reaching almost 
to the ground. 

“How’s it gone, child?” she asked. “Have 
you nearly finished?” 

“Tve finished hurling the sheaves." 

“Come down,” his mother said, "Til 
•drive for a while. Eat your bread.” 

Placing the reins in his mother’s hands, 
he sat in the shade pf the blackberry bram¬ 
bles, opened the bundle and found onion, 
salt and yoghourt. 

After eating his fill he lay down with 
his head in the shade of the brambles, leav¬ 
ing his body from the waist down in the 
sun, and slept. 

It was afternoon when he awoke. Rub¬ 
bing his eyes, he rose lo his feet and hur¬ 
ried to the threshing llnor. 

“Mother, you’re tired, aren’t you? Very 
tired.” 

“Come up, ray child,” she said, bowing 
her head sadly. 

Two days later they winnowed the 
wheat. The third day the chaff was swept 
away. On the fourth the red grains of 
wheat were piled up in the centre of the 
threshing-floor, but they couldn’t fill the 
sacks and carry it all home. Abdi Agha 
hadn’t yet come to take his share. To¬ 
wards the afternoon he appeared, leading 
three labourers mounted on horses with . 
pack-saddles. His face was daik and 
threatening. Deuneh was afraid when she 
saw his mood. She had known him for 
many years. 

Abdi Agha beckoned Deuneh to him. 
To the labourers he ordered, "Three quar¬ 
ters for us, one quarter for Deuneh.” 

Deuneh clung to the Agha's stirrup. 
"Don't do this, Agha, wc’ll die of hunger 
this winter! Don’tl I kiss your feet, 
AghaI” 

“Stop whining, woman! I’m giving you 
your due.” 

“My due is one third,” moaned Deuneh. 

The Agha bent down towards Deuneh, 
looked into her eyes and asked, “Who 
ploughed the field, Deuneh?” 

“I ploughed it, Agha!” 

"Didn’t our labourers help you?” 
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“They did. Aghal" 

"Tell your son- he should .never have 
gone lo work as a goatherd for Siileyman.’’ 

Dcuneh turned pale. The Agha spurred 
his horse and rode olF. She could only 
call after him: "I beseech you, Agha, 
don’t!” 

■J'he labourers began measuring the 
wheat. They put three measures for the 
Agha. one for Deuneh. The Agha’s heap 
grew. Ueuneh's remained pitifully small. 


Winter came. More than half the vil¬ 
lage stood starving at Abdi Agha’s door. 

JJeuneh couldn’t bear it. For herself it 
didn’t mutter. But there was her son, who 
had been speechle.ss for days. 

Outsitie Abdi Agha’s door the crowd 
huddled together, their hand-woven clothes 
torn and threadbaic. A single figure stood 
apart from the crowd, Deuiieh. I'hey were 
waiting for Abdi Agha, who would come 
out and speak to them. 

"So you’re hungry again?” he called out. 
Not a murmur rose from the crowd. Then 
Abdi Agha caught sight of Deuneh stand¬ 
ing alone beyond the crowd. 

“Dcuneh,” he roared, “you can go 
home! I’m not giving you a single grain. 
It’s never happened before that a man has 
run off from my door to be a goatherd, 
a labourer in another village. That’s what 
your damned son has done. Go home, I 
tell you . . .” Turning to the rc.st of the 
crowd he added, “Follow me.” He took 
a bunch of keys from the pocket of his 
baggy trousers and held them in his hand. 
From his jacket pocket he produced a note- 
'book. 

Somehow plucking up courage, Dcuneh 
called out from behiml, "Agha, he’s just a 
child. Don’t let us starve.” 

The Agha stopped and turned on 
Dcuneh. "A child should know that it's 
only a child. Up to now, so far as I know, 
no other child has run away to another 
village from Deyirmenoluk to be a goat¬ 
herd, a labourer. Go home, Dcuneh!” 
Then Abdi Agha opened the storeroom 
door and the warm, dusty odour of wheat 
Boated out. "Listen to me.” he warned 
them, halting at the door. "None of you 
can give a single grain to Deuneh. Let 
her die of hunger. .So far nobody has ever 
died of hunger in Devirmcnoluk. Let her 
die. If she has anything to sell, let her 
sell it. If you give her anything, if I hear 
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you’ve helped her. I’ll come to your houses 
and take back what I’ve given you. Don’t 
say I didn’t warn you." 

As night fell the odour of fresh warm 
bread rose from each house. Durmush AH 
was just sixty, the largest man in the vil¬ 
lage, as healthy as an old plane tree with 
tiny eyes in a broad face. In his house- 
one of the women was kneading dough, 
another was rolling loaves, a third baking 
them on the griddle. 

Ali ate one or two of the loaves with 
gusto. Then his eyes became blurred, as 
if with tears, and he turned to his wife, 
"Woman, to tell the truth, it sticks in my 
throat.” 

"Why, Ali?” she asked in amazement. 

"’Fhe family of our Ibrahim. 1 cannot 
forget what that infidel Abdi has done to 
them,” he said. “He drove Dcuneh away 
yesterday and didn’t give her a single 
grain.” 

“.Shame on him! If only Ibrahim were 
alive. . . .” 

“Abdi warned us. . , .” 

“Are two creatures to go hungry before 
our eyes, in the very middle of this gr.“at 
village!” Ali was furious. “Come on, 
woman,” he said. "Make a good bundle 
of that bread! Put a measure of corn in 
a bag too. I’ll take it to Ibrahim's 
family.” 

Bag and bundle in his hand, Ali rushed 
out of the house, like a tall tree with the 
wind whistling in its branches. He 
stopped before Deuneh*s door. “Deuneh! 
Deuneh! ” he shouted. "Open your door.” 

It was a few moments before Deuneh re¬ 
cognised Ali's voice, and could pull herself 
together to rise. She reached the door and 
opened it listlessly. “Come in, Ali Agha.” 

"Why do you make me wait outside half 
the morning, woman?” 

"Come inside, Agha,” repeated Deuneh 
Crouching, Ali came through the door 

“God is gracious,” said Ali, showing his 
bundle. 

“I see that He is,” replied Deuneh. 

After Ali, other villagers came and 
brought food to Dcuneh. Abdi never 
knew of it. But what the villagers brought 
lasted only for about fifteen days. Mother 
and son then remained hungry the next 
two days. The third morning, without 
saying a word, Deuneh fetched their only 
cow. She fastened a rope round her neck 
and drove her out. Pulling the cow, 
she set off and came to a stop by Abdi 
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Agha’s door. Deuneh stood motionless 
before the door. Dursim came out and, 
<.(•01 ng Deuneh, told the Agha. Immediate¬ 
ly Abdi cahie to the door. Deuneh’s thin 
pointed chin was trembling and her lips, 
like a child’s, pouted and quivered. A 
'iliiver ran through her body. 

“Have you brought it to sell, Deuneh?” 
jsked Abdi Agha, slapping the cow’s rump 
\%iih his hand. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


One grows up, develops, matures accord¬ 
ing to one’s soil. Memed grew on barren 
soil. A thousand and one misfortunes 
prevented him from ever growing to his full 
iicight. His shoulders no longer develop¬ 
ed, his arms and legs were like dry 
branches. Hollow cheeks, dark face, 
diarred by the sun . . . His appearance 
was that of an oak, short and gnarled. He 
was like a firmly rooted oak, strong and 
lough. Only one point, one tiny point, 
was still fresh. His lips were red as a 
tiiild’s, delicately curved. A smile always 
seemed to hover at the corner of his lips. 
.Somehow it matched his hardness, his 
bitterness. 

Today Memed was happy. His shalvar 
were new. He had bought these trousers 
two years ago, but had never yet tried them 
on and was now wearing them for the first 
time. 

He put on his stockings, then took them 
off again. His eyes lighted up as he found 
a pair of embroidered stockings that lay 
lucked away in the cupboard. His hand 
trembled as he bent down to take them. 
As his hand touched the stockings his 
trembling increased and a flood of warmth 
went through his heart, a pleasant warmth 
and softness. These embroidered stock¬ 
ings were knitted with all the fantasy of 
a song. The matching and mingling of 
yellow and red, blue and orange, all pro¬ 
duced warmth and softness, a work of love 
and compassion. 

Traditionally i^uch stockings are an ex¬ 
pression of love. Memed’s trembling as 
his hands touched them, his thrill as he 
brought them to the light, were fully justi¬ 
fied. On such stocking there is always a 
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“Yes, Agha," she replied, without raising 
her head. • 

Abdi turned to Dursun, “Take that cow 
from Sister Deuneh and lead it to our cow¬ 
shed I ” He thrust his hand into his poc¬ 
ket, and pulled out a bunch of keys. 
"Have you brought a sack, Deuneh, my 
daughter?” he asked. His voice was gentle 
and paternal. 

“Yes,” said Deuneh. 


design of two birds, with their beaks 
touching as in a kiss. 

He pulled ilie stockings on to his legs 
and put his sandals on over them. 

He felt a great desire to see Hatch<5. He 
walked straight towards her house. She 
was awaiting him by the door. As soon 
as she saw Memed her large bright eyes 
expressed her happiness. She was glad to 
see that he was wearing the stockings that 
she had made. 

From tbcie Memed walked ahead into 
the village. When he returned home he 
sat down on a stone, waiting there for his 
friend, who soon appeared from behind the 
house. 

“Boys, don’t dawdle too mujh,” Memed’s 
mother warned them. “Abdi Agha 
mustn’t learn you've been to town.” 

“He won’t hear of it,” Memed reassured 
her. His friend was Bald Ali’s son, Mus¬ 
tafa, who was also eighteen. They had so 
oftetj discussed what the town would be 
like that they had finally felt they had to 
go there and sec it for themselves. 

Then, three days ago, they had confided 
their plan together to Memed’s mother. 

"How can you go off to town at your 
age? What will Abdi Agha say after- 
ward.s? If he ever hears of it he’ll drive 
you out of the village for good.” 

Memed pleaded with his mother, 

"Let Abdi Agha drive us out if he 
wants,” she said finally. 

They didn’t tell Mustafa’s father. They 
only said they were going deer stalking and 
would be on the mountains for a few days. 

That night they had planned and dis¬ 
cussed their trip till dawn without allow¬ 
ing themselves a moment of sleep. They 
were ready to leave while it was still dark- 
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From the valley below a breeze was 
blowing, piercingly cold. For.a long while 
they neither talked nor stopped to rest. 
Wlicn they rarnc at last to the green fields, 
Menicd halted and took a deep breath. 
"Over there is Saribogha. First we go 
there, then on to Dcyirmcnler and after 
that to Dikii li. Beyond Dikirli lies the 
town. . . ." 

'J hey walked at a brisk pace, sometimes 
slowing down and smiling at each other, 
then hut l ying on again. 

They tame to Shabapli. On the farther 
side of Shah.ipli, the red earth meets the 
white. This stretch was covered with wild' 
hushes. After they had passed this scrub 
the first houses of the town appeared. 
Many of them were still thatched with 
reeds. Near these was a big tiled building 
and beyond it lay the whole town, like a 
toy city, with its roofs of shiny corrugated 
iron, its white-washed roof-terraces and its 
red tiles. Memed and Mustafa stared at 
this sight, their eyes wide with astonish¬ 
ment. How white it all was! How many 
houses there were I 

Crossing the Boklu stream they entered 
the town. 'I'hc windows shone in the sun¬ 
light. Thousands of shiny panes, like 
crystal palaces. 

By the entrance of the town there was 
a cemetery on cither side. 

Until they reached the market-place they 
were uneasy. But the sight of the first shop 
made them forget the cemetery. On a 
table the shopkeeper had spread rows of 
bottles of multi-coloured sweets. In front 
of the display of bottles stood tins of lamp- 
oil and boxes full of sugar, salt, figs and 
grapes. 

'I'hcy stood side by side, staring at this 
shop. It wasn’t at all like Abdi Agha’s 
village store. 

Stopping and staring again and again, 
they came at last to the centre of the mar¬ 
ket. Then they stopped by a pavement of 
fair-sized stones. They even decorate the 
earth, thought Memed. A row of stunted 
old mulberries ran along the right side of 
the market, planted close together as in a 
forest. A new smell reached their nostrils, 
a sharp smell of soap, salt, new cloth, rot 
and food. 

Memed took Mustafa by the hand and 
milled him beneath one of the mulberries. 
The tree was alive with sparrows, chiiping 
so loudly that the whole market was filled 
with their noise. 
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“It's evening, Mustafa. What shall we 
do now?” ' 

Mustafa stared vacantly into Mcmed’s 
eyes, as if he were still in a dream. 

“When people from our village come to 
town they sleep in the ban," said Memed. 
"Uncle Durmush Ali told me so. Let’s go 
to the ban." * 

"Yes, the ban is best.” 

"But where is it?” 

The shutters of the shops were being 
pulled down noisily, with so much din th.it 
they were stunned. They walked away 
hand in hand. Two fat men, with watch- 
chains across their stomachs, passed by. 
But the boys couldn’t pluck up courage 
to ask them the way to the ban. Then 
they stopped in front of a shop. The sun 
had set and it was growing dark. They 
held hands like children. 1 he shopkeepet 
took them for customers. “Come In, my 
Aghas, What do you want?” he asked in 
flattering tones. 

They were ashamed to be called "Aghas" 
and left the shop hurriedly, though they 
had intended asking their way to the ban. 

Almost all the shops were closed and 
they wandered here and there for an hour 
without meeting anyone whom they trust¬ 
ed. They stopped and suddenly Memed 
looked pleased. In front of them a man 
was walking rapidly, wearing the hand- 
woven serge jacket of the mountain people. 
Memed forgot everything and ran after 
him. 

“Brother!” he shouted, "stop!” 

The man stopped, surprised at the 
other’s haste. “What is it?” he said 
harshly. 

Memed felt a sinking in his heart. 
“Where’s the ban} That’s what we wanted 
to know,” he said. 

“Follow me,” said the man, turning into 
a side street. 

The ban was a tumble-down inn with 
huge worm-eaten doors. 

“This is the ban,” said the man, going 
off at the same speed and as if he were 
still climbing up or down mountain slopes. 

“We must go in and find the innkeeper,” 
declared Memed. 

They went inside. The courtyard was 
full of horses, donkeys, mutes, carts. In a 
corner a dozen men or more stood in a 
group, arguing at the top of their voices. 

Memed and Mustafa approached an old 
man, completely indifferent to the crowd. 

Memed came up to him. *‘Unde> 
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where’s the innkeeper?” he asked without 
fhe least timidity. 

"What do you want with that cuckold?” 
asked the old man. 

"We've come to spend the night at the 
han." 

Loud enough for the innkeeper to hear 
from where he was scurrying to and fro, 
the old man shouted, "There’s that idiot 
who calls himself an innkeeper. Go and 
tell him your troubles,” 

The innkeeper heard and laughed. 
"Listen, if you’re looking for a idiot, the 
real chief of all idiots is that white-beard 
by your side." 

"Look,” said the old roan, "these young 
men want a bed.” 

Memed had approached the innkeeper 
who now explained: "You’ll have to sleep 
in the same room as that white-beard. 
He’ll show you the way.” 

“The scoundrel I ’’ said the old man. 
"Come along, young men. I'll show you 
your beds.’’ 

“Is it the first time you’ye come to 
town?” inquired the old man. 

"Yes,” they replied. 

"How is that? You both look about 
twenty. How is it you’ve never come down 
to town?” 

"We didn’t have a chance,” replied 
Memed, ashamed. 

“Which village are you from?” 

“Deyirmenoluk,” answered Memed. 

“It’s a mountain village, isn’t it?" 

“Yes.” 

“My name's Corporal Hasan,” said the 
old man. 

“Mine’s Memed. And this is Mus¬ 
tafa. . . .” 

“You haven’t eaten yet,” went on the old 
man. 

Together they left the han and went into 
a grocer’s shop. 

“Give these young lions whatever they 
want,” said Corporal Hasan to the grocer. 
“As for me. I’ll have some bread and 
halva." 

“Give us some bread and halva loo,” said 
Memed. 

They ate the halva with relish by the 
light of a spluttering lamp. 

When they returned to the room in the 
han every bed,except theirs was occupied. 

“So it’s the first time you’ve slept in a 
han}" Corporal Hasan asked the youths 
as they tried to settle in their beds. 

. “Aye,” replied Memed. 
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"Well, did you like the town?” asked 
Corporal Hasan. 

"It’s very big,” replied Memed. "Such 
huge houses. Like palaces. . . .” 

Corporal Hasan laughed. “If only one 
could see Istanbul!” 

Memed stretched as if he were ready to 
burst. His face darkened as he frowned. 
“Who’s the Agha of this town?” he asked 
at last. 

At first Corporal Hasan couldn’t under¬ 
stand his question. “What did you say?” 
he asked. 

“I asked who is the Agha of this town," 
Memed repeated. 

“My child,” replied Corporal Hasan. 
“What Agha? How could this town have 
an Agha? There’s no Agha here. Every¬ 
one’s his own Agha. Here they call any 
rich man ‘Agha’. There is no end of 
Aghas. . . .” 

Memed couldn’t swallow this. “Who’s 
the one Agha of this place?” he insisted. 
“What’s his name? Who’s the owner of 
all these shops and fields?” 

At last Corporal Hasan understood. 
“Who’s the Agha of your village?” he 
asked Memed. 

“Abdi Agha.” 

“Do all the fields in your village belong 
to Abdi Agha?” 

“Of course,” answered Memed. 

“And your village store?” 

“It’s his too.” 

"The cows and goats, sheep and oxen?” 

“Almost all his.” 

Corporal Hasan stroked his beard 
thoughtfully. 

“Listen to me, son. Here it’s not 
as you know it. The fields in this town 
belong more or less to everybody. Of 
course there are some without land, but 
each one of these shops has its owner and 
some men are Aghas and own a lot of 
fields. The poorer people own less, and 
the very poor own nothing.” 

"Really?” asked Memed, almost shouting 
in his astonishment. 

"Am I lying?” demanded the corporal. 
“Of course it’s true.” 

The old man explained about the land¬ 
less at great length. Corporal Hasan had 
been a prisoner in the Caucasus. He told 
about that, then about Galata, Damascus, 
Beirut, Adana, Mersin, Konya and the 
^eat poet and mystic, Mevlana. Suddenly 
he stopped talking and pulled the quilt 
over hu head. 
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Memed felt as it in an alien woild. 
Sleep wouldn’t come to him. His tlioughts 
preoccupied him, Hooding his head. He 
considered the great ness of the world. 
Deyirincnoluk village was but a spot in 
his mind’s eye, Abdi Agha just an ant. It 
was probably the Hrst time he had ever 
thought things out in a broader perspec¬ 
tive. He thought with passion and yearn¬ 
ing, yearning for vengeance. He had 
grown in his own eyes and began to con 
sidei himself a man. 

Eaily in the morning Mustafa nudged 
him. Memed was sleeping soundly. Mus¬ 
tafa pulled the quill olf him and woke 
him up. 

They gave the innkeeper his money. 
“Where’s Corporal Hasan?” asked Memed. 
“Wc ought to say good-bye to him 1 ” 

“He got up while it was still dark, 
loaded his pack and went oil to peddle 
his goods in the villages. He might be 
back in ten days’ time. Forget about him.” 

“If only we could have seen him again,” 
sighed Memed as they left. 

They walked to the market-place and 
stood staring in astoni-shment all around 
them. The sun was beating down, the 
crowd in the market-place was such as they 
had never seen. “They swarm like ants,” 
Memed murmured to himself. The 
sherbet-sellers, with heavy brass ewers on 
their backs, clanged their metal cups and 
shouted; “Sherbet 1 Sherbet 1 Honey sher¬ 
bet!” 

They w'cnt into a shop that was all 
draped with textiles. Memed chose there 
a length of yellow silk, squeezing the silk 
in his fist and then rclea.sing it so that it 
sprang out of his hand. They bought it 
and went out again. 

Mustafa winked at Memed. “For 
Hatchd, isn’t it?” 

“You’ve guessed it, Mustafa. Bright 
boy,” Memed teased him. 

It was almost lunch-time before they set 
off on the road back to the village. The 
sun beat straight down, casting shadows 
just under their feet, little round black 
circles of shadow. 

Once they had left the town they turned 
back again and again to gaze at the view, 
till it was out of sight. White clouds were 
drifting over it. The red tiles stood out 
against the dark blue. 

They reached the village after midnight. 
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Memed came to a halt in front of a house 
by a mulberry tree. He stopped, then 
went and lay down in the shadows of the 
fence. Slowly his weariness passed. 

There is a bird with long legs, finely 
shaped, a yellowish-grey like smoke, or 
rather almost green like trees seen through 
smokci its neck so long that beak and body 
seem separate. It always stays near water. 
In Deyirmenoluk they call it the whistler, 
because of its call. It sings in a strange 
whistling manner, a long whistle which it 
then cuts short. Memed could imitate its 
call exactly. Several limes from where he 
was lying he called like the whistler, his 
eye on the door. The door gave no sign 
of opening. He became impatient. He 
repealed liis call again and again. Soon 
the tloor opened furtively. Memed’s heart 
w'as beating as if ready to burst. A shadow 
left the door and stole silenlly towards him, 
then lay down beside him. Together they 
withdrew*' to the .shadows beneath the 
fence. 

Memed stretched out his hand gently, 
“Ilatcht* . . .” 

“Dearest, I’ve kept watching the road. 1 
never took ray eyes off it.” 

They felt each other’s warmth. Their 
breath was like a hot wind. They clung 
closer to each other. 

In the dark, the soft silk, cool as ice, 
fltiwcd from Mcmed’s hand to Hatchd’s. 

For a while they embraced without speak¬ 
ing. She shivered and stretched her legs. 
There was a smell of fresh grass. “With¬ 
out you 1 would die. I couldn’t live. 
You were away two whole days. I was so 
impatient.” 

“I couldn’t wait either,” whispered 
Memed. 

“The town?” 

“Wait. I've so much to tell you. 
Things are all different ... I met a Cor¬ 
poral Hasan who has even seen Istanbul. 
He’s from Marash. He told me all about 
Marash. This Corporal Hasan told me to 
take my bride and come to the Chukurova. 
That’s what he said. Corporal Hasan said 
he would find a field for me, and oxen 
and a house. He told me to run away 
with my girl and go there.” 

“Corporal Hasan 1 ” murmured Hatch^. 

"He’s a good man whom you can trust. 
He’ll do anything for us if we run away.” 

“Do you think we should?” 

"Corporal Hasan has a long beard. If 
he’s in the Chukurova, we have nothing 
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lo worry about. ‘Well, my lad,’ he said, 
•get your girl and elope, come here.’ 'All 
right,’ I said, ‘in ten days I’ll come!'” 
‘‘Let’s go straight away,” urged Hatche. 
"In ten days. . . .” 

"I’m afraid.” 

"When Corporal Hasan will have re- 
lurned to the Chukurova we’ll go. But 
I’m worried about my mother. Abdi will 
kill her." 

“Let her come too, since there's this Cor¬ 
poral Hasan.” 

‘‘I’ll beg her to. I’ll tell her all about 
the corporal. Perhaps then she’ll decide 
to join us.” , 

“I’m afraid,” said Hatchs. “I'm afraid 
of Abdi. His nephew’s always at our 
house, whispering with Mbther all the 
time.” 

“Only ten days more. Let’s agree to go 
on the eleventh day. You and I and 
Mother. . . . That night we’ll set off on 
the road for the Chukurova. We’ll go to 
Corporal Hasan. He’ll be surprised and 
glad to see us." 

“Perhaps, but I’m afraid of my mother.” 


Hatchs was the daughter of Osman, a 
iTiild man, quiet, never interfering. But 
her mother was a real termagant. What¬ 
ever quarrel or disturbance there might be 
in the village, she was always at the heart 
of it. A tall, strong woman, she attended 
to all the business of the house and even 
ploughed the fields. 

Memed and Hatchs had spent their 
childhood together. Leaving the other 
children to their games, they would then 
go off by themselves and invent all kinds 
of new games. 

When she was fifteen Hatchs had made 
a habit of coming to Memed’s house every 
<lay to learn how to knit stockings from 
liis mother. Memed’s mother showed her 
die best patterns, taught her the finest 
si itches. Sometimes, stroking the girl's 
hair, she would say, “If all goes well, you’ll 
he tny daughter-in-law, my Beauty.” 

Hatchs was nearly sixteen when Memed 
came back one day, tired from his plough¬ 
ing, and met her as she returned from 
gathering mushrooms on the mountainside. 

A. month had gone by since they had last 
Wien each other. When they met that day 
at Alajagedik both were filled with joy and 
jaughter. They sat side Iw side on a stone, 
darkness soon fell and Hatchs wanted to 
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be going. Memed then seized her hand 
and made her sit down again. “Stay a 
bit!” 

Hatche was trembling and burning all 
over. Memed took both Hatchd’s hands in 
his. “You’re my girl, aren’t you?” he 
asked. “You're mine. . . .” 

Hatch6 began to laugh. 

“You're mine, aren’t you?” he insisted. 
Hatche pulled herself away from Memed. 
But he held her fast as she struggled. At 
last he managed to kiss her. 

Hatchs blushed scarlet, pushed him away 
violently and ran off. Memed caught up 
with her and held her. “I’ll come at mid¬ 
night,” he said. “I’ll hide in the shadow 
of the big mulberry. I’ll call like the 
whistler. Everyone will just think it’s the 
whistler singing.” Then he imitated the 
whistler, several times. “Like that,” he 
added. 

Hatchd smiled. “It's really just like the 
whistler. No one will know the differ¬ 
ence.” 

“We’re engaged, aren’t we? Nobody 
will know.” 

Hatchs suddenly turned pale. “If some¬ 
one saw us here,” she cried as she ran off. 

The days then went by as their passion 
grew till it was full-blown. Their love 
almost became a legend in the village. 
Every night, whatever happened, they 
would meet. Hatchd’s mother once caught 
them and punished her daughter. It was 
no use. Every evening she bound her 
hand and foot, but in vain. She put lock 
after lock on the door; Hatchd* found a way 
round every obstacle. She knitted stock¬ 
ings and 'kerchiefs for Memed and invented 
songs over them, expressing her love, desire* 
and jealousy in the colours of her em¬ 
broidery and in the notes of her songs that 
are still sung throughout the Taurus. 

That night, after seeing Hatchd on his 
return from town, Memed didn’t notice 
how or when he at last reached home. In 
the cast the glittering star had paled and 
the .sky was whitening. 

“Mother! ” he called from the door. 
Deuneh was not sleeping but worrying 
about her son. “My boy! ” she exclaimed 
as she rose, opened the door and put her 
arms round him. “So you walked all 
night?” 

“We walked.” 

Deuneh sat down beside Memed. “How 
was the town, my child?” 

Half awake, half asleep, he smiled. He 
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was thinking that soon they could run 
away. Corporal Hasan would not be back 
from the villages for another ten days. He 
worried about all tliis. Then he thought 
that it would take a good ten days to pre¬ 
pare their Jlight. Corporal Hasan, with 
his child like, iiiiscliievous smile, his white 
beard that seemed to have been fixed arti¬ 
ficially on to his face, would find them a 
new home, a plough, work. . . . Memcd 
was relying on Corporal Hasan a great deal. 
Hut he knows the world, Memed felt, and 
has travelled everywhere. The town had 
no Agha. llaiche, his mother, he himself, 
the three of them would find different jobs. 
What they earned would be their own. 
Memcd had heard, though he didn’t know 
where, that the Chukurova was fertile. 
This thought gave him pleasure and hope. 
Besides, there were no thistles in the soil 
of the Chukurova, Once settled there and 
a family man, he would return one day 
to his village and tell them about the 
Chukurova. Then the whole village would 
follow him down to the Chukurova. Abdi 
would remain alone in the village. He did 
not know how to sow or reap and would 
die of hunger. 

“How was the town, my .son?” repeated 
Deuneh. 

He told her about the town. She had 
heard about the town before, from her 
husband and from others, but no one had 
ever described it so beautifully. When he 
came to the yellow lights Memed was full 
of enthusiasm. I’he words flowed from his 
lips like a stream. 

Memed finished telling about the town 
in a fever of excitement, but when he 
wanted to explain his plan to his mother 
he was tongue-tied. 

“Say what’s under your tongue, my 
Memed,” she burst out at last. 

Memed's eyes evaded his mother's. “I 
was talking to Hatch<5. We’ve decided to 
run away.” 

“Have you taken leave of your senses?” 

"We thought that if you stay in the 
village Abdi Agha will torture you. You 
must come with us to the Chukurova too. 
We’ll settle in the town.” 

“Are you mad?” cried his mother in 
anger. “If I leave my village and my 
home, where do I go? And you, too, 
where will you take the girl?” 

"Then what can we do? Suggest some¬ 
thing.” 

“I’ve told you a hundred times, fotget 
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about Hatchd. She’s engaged to Abdi 
Agha’s nephew. It’s impossible. Get ihe 
whole idea out of your headl” 

“There’s no other girl,” he answered, 
“not in all the world.” After that he was 
silent. 


Two days later the whole village heard 
that Abdi Agha’s nephew, who lived in 
another village, had sent to ask for Hatchd 
in marriage. Abdi Agha was one of the 
spokesmen. At the first meeting, despite 
the girl’s protests, Abdi Agha’s nephew had 
»bcen accepted. In the eyes of her parents 
it was an unexpected boon. Hatchd could 
only weep distractedly. Within two more 
days the betrothal ring was on her finger 
and Abdi Agha had given her a gold coin. 

After the engagement rumours began to 
spread. The women gossiped, the children 
repeated what they had heard, old' and 
young were of the opinion that Memed 
would elope with Hatchd and never leave 
her to Abdi Agha’s nephew. 

The whole village was anxious, wonder¬ 
ing what Memcd would do. One could 
only wait and sec. But all this talk was 
repeated to Abdi Agha, who knew of every 
word spoken in the village and sent a man 
to summon Memed to his house. 

When Memed stood silent before him 
with his arms folded, Abdi Agha flew into a 
rage. “You ungrateful scoundrel. You 
grew up at my door like a dog and now 
you are a threat to the morals of the vil¬ 
lage. I hear you've cast your eyes on my 
nephew’s bride.” 

Memed stood motionless, his face pale. 

“Listen I ” roared Abdi Agha. “If you 
want to live and earn your bread in this 
village, you must do as I say. You’re still 
a child and have no experience of the 
world. I can destroy my enemy’s house so 
that only the wild fig tree will grow there. 
Do you hear what I say, you wretch?” He 
grabbed Memed by the arm and repeated 
his threat. 

Memed still held his tongue, which made 
Abdi all the more angry. "You good-for- 
nothing son of a pauper I Nobody’s going 
to look at my nephew’s bride, or I’ll tear 
him to pieces and throw his body to the 
dogs. Listen 1 You must never pass by 
her door again. Do you understand me?” 

He seized Memed and shook him, but it 
would have been easier for him to obtaio 
an answer from a stone than from this boy- 
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For a long while Memcd had been wait¬ 
ing, hidden under the fence by ihc great 
mulberry tree. He was thinking, though 
in his present mood he could scarcely be 
said to think. He was cold. It was 
drizzling. Ever since night had fallen 
Mcmed had been soaking up the rain, let* 
ling it penetrate him. He thought of his 
mother. They would make her suffer for 
his actions. 

At this hour the whole village was fast 
asleep. Its hatreds, grudges, loves and 
fears, cares and courage, all were smother¬ 
ed in a deep sleep. Only its dreams were 
stirring with life at this hour. 

Memcd was also dreaming, in spite of 
his feat's. Suddenly a light flashed through 
his mind. The rich sunlight of the Chu- 
kurova flooded it, spreading and growing 
more intense. Then this light dis¬ 
appeared and Mcmed began to worry. 
If she doesn’t come, he thought, what 
shall I do? Various plans of action 
offered themselves to his mind. “If she 
doesn’t come, I know what I’ll do,’’ he 
said. His hand slipped down to the holster 
of his revolver, and all his cares vanished, 
all his fears were forgotten. 

He was still thinking of his revolver 
when he heard a light tread and felt 
ashamed of what he had just been think¬ 
ing. Hatchd was there, standing by him. 

“I’ve made you wait a long time,’’ she 
apologised. "My mother just wouldn’t go 
to sleep.’’ 

Holding hands, they slipped away fur¬ 
tively, walking so carefully that not even 
the crackling of a twig was heard beneath 
their feet. 

Once they had left the village and seen 
that the last houses were behind them 
their fear decreased and they felt more free 
to breathe. Memed carried Hatch^'s 
bundle. 

The drizzling rain turned into a fierce 
downpour. They continued to walk until 
dawn began to Appear in the east. In the 
pouring rain, they had lost all sense of 
direction and were lost. 

When it was already light they found a 


hollow rock and sought shelter beneath it. 
They suwd tlicrc shivering, .side by side, 
their wet clothes clinging to their bodies. 

"If the tinder isn't wet,” said Mcmed, 
his tccih chattering, “we can light a fire 
and dry ourselves.” 

Hatchc smiled happily. 

“Don’t laugh,” said Mcmed. “We’ve 
been through such a tlownpour that we’re 
not just wet, we’re soakcrl to the bone.” 

With trembling hands he tried to open 
the pouch tied to his belt. All their hope, 
their salvation, lay there. They looked 
into the pouch. Then their eyes met and 
they smiled. The rain had not penetrated 
it. 

He looked around anxiously. “There’s 
nothing dry to wipe my hands on. The 
tinder will get wet if I touch it.” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t touch the 
tinder witii wet hands,’ Ilatchii exclaim¬ 
ed. 

"Sec how I’ll dry them!” he said 
proudly. He went to the back of the 
hollow. The rain hadn’t reached that far. 
The earth there was like dry dust. He 
thrust his hands into it; they came out 
all coated with dust. 

"Off with you, Hatch<5. Go and collect 
brushwood and twigs,” he ordered. 

Hatchs slipped out of the hollow into 
the rain and was soon back with a hu^e 
armful of brushwood. 

“Hatch<J, can’t you find a bit of dry 
cloth?” 

“Perhaps I can find a dry piece among 
my skirts,” said Hatch<5. She brought the 
bundle to him. Mcmed fumbled in it. 

“There isn’t only one thing here that’s 
still dry, but hundreds.” 

They tore out the lining of a fairly dry 
skirt. He struck the flint, placed the 
tinder inside the piece of cloth, began to 
blow on it, puffed and puffed. 

The fire grew. Memcd piled more wood 
on to it. They took off their clothes and 
hung them on a branch close by, then 
drew the branch closer to the fire. Hatch^ 
was ashamed and refused to take off her 
underclothes. 
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“Take those oir,”.said Mcnied, "and 
your shivering will slop." 

Hatche looked at him pleadingly. 
“ I hcy’ll dry on me,” she said, 

“They can’t dry on you,” Memcd ex¬ 
claimed angrily. "By the time they’ve 
dried on you you’ll he dead of cold.” 

Realising that Memed was angry, 
Hatche began to pull off her blouse and 
hung it on (he brushwood, covering her 
breasts with her hands. Rounded and 
dark-skinned, her shoulders were shaking. 
Her net k was as slctidcr as a swan’s. Tiny 
locks of hair curled behind her ears, while 
her plaited black hair hung down her back 
to her waist. 

Memed stared at Hatch^. An uncon- 
ttoIlal>le desire began to rage within him. 
“Hatche . . .!” 

Memed seized her wrist .so tight that it 
hurt. .She tried to release herself. With 
all his strength Memed embraced her and 
began to kiss her. Suddenly she no longer 
resisted. Memed carried her to the foot of 
the rock, 

'I'lic (lames of the huge fire seemed to 
I each out towards them, licking the rocks. 

In the villages of the Taurus it is cus¬ 
tomary, if a daughter runs away, or a 
horse, an ox or a cock has been stolen, 
to stand before the door of one’s house 
and rain curses on the whole village, on 
all those W'hose better fortune one envies, 
('’or hours one stands there and curses. The 
villagers pay no attention, do not even 
answer. Alter a time one’s rage begins to 
subside and the evc;nt can then be .seriou-s- 
ly discus.sed. 

“ J’he girl’s gone,” HaUhe’s mother cried 
to her luis])and. “Now what do we do?” 

With a cleat sigh of relief, the husband 
replied; “Thanks be to God. My heart 
was never in this marriage with Abdi 
Agha’s baldhcaded nephew. I only agreed 
because there was no way out. Thank 
God I” 

“Shut up. Don’t let anyone hear you. 
If Abdi Agha gets the idea that we’ve 
helped her to elope he’ll skin us alive." 

Then, according to custom, she went to 
the door and began to wail. She had no 
desire to wail. She could not just curse 
anyone at random. She did not even 
sacam, but rcKked back and forth. “Oh, 
the troubles that come upon me!” she be¬ 
gan, but her heart was not in it. 
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“Come indoors,” called her husband 
severely. “'I’he girl has done well. Sh^’s 
run away with her heart’s desire, come 
what may. Shut your mouth, woman! 
Stop moaning. Go and tell Abdi Agha 
what’s happened. But don’t curse your 
daughter 1 Come inside 1” 

'I’he woman did as her husband tojd her. 
She tied a black cloth round her head and 
went to Abdi Agha’s house. 

When Abdi Agha saw the woman, he 
called: “What's happened. Sister?” She 
hung her head and wept all the more. 

“.Speak up! ” shouted Abdi Agha. “Speak 
pp, you fool I Has anything happened to 
my daughter-in-law?” 

“Agha .. .” she began. “She’s run away. 
She placed a pillow in her bed beneath 
the quilt and ran away early last night.” 

“What I ” roared Abdi Agha. “Did that 
have to happen too? Did Abdi Agha’s 
daughter-in-law have to run away with a 
labourer?” Then he turned on the woman 
and gave her a savage kick. “I’ll burn 
this village from end to end.” He stopped 
and reflected, then took the woman by the 
arm and leaned towards her. “Is it 
Deuneh’s wretched son that’s run off with 
her?” 

The woman wiped her tears with her 
head-cloth and nodded in affirmation. 

Abdi Agha immediately called his men 
to summon all the villagers. This was a 
heavy blow to his esteem in the village and 
he had to do something about it. “He’ll 
sec,” he kept saying, “that wretch, that 
vagaboiul, he’ll see what I’ll do to him. 
I'll break every bone in his body.” 

'I'he whole village soon knew al>out the 
elopement and rejoiced over it, though 
none dared express his joy openly before 
Abdi Agha. Instead, ih the presence of 
Abdi Agha’s men the villagers pretended 
to be more concerned over it than the 
Agha himself and spoke only in whispers. 

.Suddenly, in a burst of noise, the men 
fn)m the other village appeared, the bride¬ 
groom-to-be at their head. Each one had a 
shot-gun in his hand. The bridegroom was 
furious, cursing the whole village and 
threatening to destroy it by fire. He went 
straight to Memed’s house. Deuneh was 
there, as if she knew nothing qf what was 
going on outside. The bridegroom jump¬ 
ed from his horse, pushed his way inside, 
seized Deuneh by the hair and dragged 
her as far as Abdi Agha’s door. 'Tnen 
Abdi Agha saw her and he could no longer 
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control himself. With the heels of his 
b3ots he began to stamp on her. Not a 
sound escaped from Deuneh’s lips as he 
trampled' her in the mud. When Abdi 
Agha left off, the bridegroom began to 
trample on her too, then stopped and wan¬ 
dered around the courtyard twirling his 
moustaches angrily, returning soon to kick 
Iicr again. 

Ahdi Agha was beside himself-with rage. 
“Listen! ’rhey must still be in the neigh- 
i)()urhood, either among the rocks or in 
tlic forest. Well look for them. Ten 
men are enough. If one of you finds him 
and I’m not there, don’t kill him but bring* 
him to me. I’ll settle his account. I’ll 
teach him to run off with Abdi Agha’s 
<iaughtcr-in-law.” 

Then he looked about and said, “Who 
can track them down?’’ 

“There’s Lame Ali." 

There was a chorus of approval. All 
agreed that, if he felt like it, rain or no 
rain, on dry ground or on rocks, Lame 
Ali would be able to follow even the track 
of a bird. 

“He can track down a bird,” repeated 
Rustem, “if it has only grazed the earth 
with the tip of one wing.” 

“Fetch Lame Ali immediately, wherever 
he is,” ordered Abdi Agha. 

“Lame Ali's here,” the answer came. 

Lame Ali hobbled forward until he stood 
opposite the Agha: “Have no fear, Agha. 
If Memed’s foot has only grazed the earth. 
I’ll find him, unless he has wings and has 
flown off. Don’t worry 1” 

Hiisiik never mixed with crowds and 
rarely came to the village, but now stood 
in front of the Agha’s house. He had 
known Lame Ali for many years. Hiisiik 
knew what a skilful tracker Lame Ali was. 

Hiisiik saw that Larne Ali had taken 
upon himself to track down Memed. 
Wherever Memed might be. Lame Ali 
would find him as surely as if he had placed 
him there with his own hand. Hiisiik 
wanted to have a few words with Ali with¬ 
out attracting attention. Ali would not re¬ 
fuse his request; they had eaten bread and 
salt together all these years. 

Ali had left the crowd to look for the 
beginning of Memed’s trail, near* Hatchd’s 
house, when Husiik caught up with him. 
“Wait, Ali! I have a couple of things to 
say to you.” 

Ali ^ceted him affectionately: “Brother 
Hhsiik, I was longing to see you and hoped 
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to come and see you one of these days. 
How arc you? Let me finish this job and 
I’ll spend the evening with you, Hiisuk. It 
won’t take me long to find the lad, it’s 
an easy job.” 

“Come! Don’t let anyone see us talking 
together. The Agha is suspicious of me.” 

Husiik slipped behind a house. As soon 
as Ali joined him he began in a voice full 
of reproach: “Ali, how can you do such 
a thing? How can you hand over that 
poor cltild to Abdi? Don’t destroy Memed, 
a poor orphan, Ibrahim’s only son! Was 
there ever a man like Ibrahim? He loved 
y<ni, too, and his bones would now rise up 
in ificir grave. I know you’ll find Memed 
as sure as if you held him in your hands 
now. But Abdi will do terrible things to 
him and it will be as if you had done 
him the harm. Let me make a suggestion, 
Ali. Put them on the wrong track" today. 
If he can live through today, Memed is 
safe.” 

As Hiisiik talked. Lame Ali changed 
colour. He had been proud a little while 
before, when he had declared before the 
whole village that he could track the run¬ 
aways down and find them. As Husiik 
talked, he kept silent, staring at the ground. 
Husiik seized Ali’s hand and began all over 
again: “Let me tell you .something, Ali! 
They have been in love since childhood. A 
bird takes shelter in a bush and the bush 
protects it. Memed has sought refuge in 
your heart, Ali; don’t be the cause of his 
undoing. If you do this you’ll have Abdi 
for a friend, but the whole village will be 
against you. ‘So long as Abdi is my friend,’ 
you may well say. But it’s not as easy as 
that, Ali, and you know it. That’s all I 
have to say to you.” 

With hunched shoulders, his tired face 
distraught, Ali rose to his feet without say¬ 
ing a word to Hiisiik. 

By this time the horse was harnessed and 
they called Ali. It was still raining 
steadily. 

All the villagers were out, staring at 
Lame Ali, who could feel the burden of 
hundreds of eyes weighing on him. The 
pain that had been there since his birth 
revived in his lame leg, an unbearable 
pain. Whenever he was in a difficult situa¬ 
tion, it began to torture him. 

Two tracks could be detected, side by 
side, under the mulberry tree in front of 
Hatchd’s house. Ali followed these tracks, 
first circling round Hatch^’s house four or 
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five times, 'i'heii he began la wander aim¬ 
lessly through the village. 

In front of each door he dismounted to 
observe the ground (.aiefully, examining 
every pebble, doing whatever might be 
necessary to detect a nail, but carefully 
avoiding the places where the real trail 
migiit be found, lie knew that if he saw 
the trail again he would be forced to follow 
it to the bitter cud. Pretending to follow 
it, he theiefore went out of the village and 
even thought of running away. He starc'd 
at the loiest fur a long time. 

I'he trail led slraiglit into the forest. It 
was as if he could already see the two 
luvers. His mind was uiteily confused. 

It was still drizzling when he turned his 
hotse towards Hatche's house again, com¬ 
ing to a .sto]) by the fence beside the mul¬ 
berry tree. On the ground he could dis- 
linguish the oblong imprint of a sandal. 
“'I’hosc sandals have been newly sewn,” he 
remarked. “'I'he hairs on tlic leather are 
still long.” He saw the two lovers in the 
forest agaiti. licneath the penetrating 
tlriz/le he was fdled with a fever of excite¬ 
ment as if he w’crc burning. 

Abdi Agha rode up at full speed and 
stopped his horse beside them. “What’s 
this?” he asked. “Congratulations, my 
trackcr-in chief, a fine trail you’ve follow¬ 
ed! Kver since this morning you’ve been 
roaming abound the vilhige as though you 
were surveying the land. Now you’ll pro¬ 
bably go to .sleep at the fool of this fence.” 

Lame Ali’s eyes were grim. He leaned 
forward and whipped Ins hor.se. With 
.Midi Agha and .seven or eight riders be¬ 
hind him, he rode out of the village at 
full speed and stopped his horse only when 
he reached the rocks. The others halted 
loo. The trail led towards the rocks. 
”Tlicy’ve gone by the rocks. Let’s dis¬ 
mount and follow their tiail on foot 
across the rocks,” Ali said. The others 
followed him. 

"I’ve found them,” he said. “They’re 
beneath that huge rock. Go softly!” 

“There? Say something, Ali!” shouted 
Abdi Agha. 

“Here they lit a fire,” Ali began to speak. 
He went over to the dry ground to the 
rear of the hollow. He could distinguish 
the outline of the girl’s hips on the ground. 
A little above the hips the marks of her 
shoulder-blades W'cre clear. 

“Come here! Come here!” he called to 
those behind. 
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From all sides they bent down and stared 
at the ground. Abdi Agha looked inquir¬ 
ingly into Ali’s face. 

"It’s done now,” declared Ali. 

Abdi Agha understood and his face 
changed. He remained silent, then slowly 
came to himself. “Where have they gone 
now, according to you?” ' 

“ They cannot have left here more than 
two hours ago. How far can you get in 
two hours in this forest?” 

“We’ll go and look for them,” shouted 
Abdi. fie set off with Ali. As they enter¬ 
ed the forest Abdi Agha pulled out his 
'revolver. 

Slowly darkness fell. Ali had picked up 
the trail of the lovers; it was so clear that 
he might have followed it even in the dark¬ 
ness. Behind a bush they heard a crack¬ 
ling and listened intently. It was dark 
now. 

“Surround the bush,” ordered Abdi. 

“They’re here,” declared Ali. 

Suddenly they heard a woman scream. 

“Don’t kill Memed,” roared Abdi. 
“.Seize him and bring him to me. With 
my own hands I’ll do what’s to be done 
to him, with my own hands! ” 

Memed was hiding behind the bush. His 
hand was on the butt of his revolver, which 
he held in the right-hand pocket of his 
trousers, feeling no fear at all. 

“Don’t be frightened!” he whispered to 
Hatthe. “1 won’t give you up to them.” 

He stood up behind the bush. To those 
who were approaching him fearfully he 
called out: “Surrender! I surrender!” 

“Slop,” shouted Abdi. “Let me get at 
him.” 

The others drew back. Abdi and the 
hridcgrooni w'ent ahe-ad. Memed was 
standing erect behind the bush. 

Only a moment before, Larne Ali had 
been exultant at having followed the trail 
successfully to tlie end, but he was now 
filled with a terrible sadness. He went and 
sat down on a tree stump and buried his 
head in his hands, murmuring to himself, 
“I'll never do this work again. I’ll never 
do it again, Memed.” 

“You scoundrel,” screamed Abdi Agha. 
“You blackguard. Is this what you would 
do to me? I’ll take you back to the vil¬ 
lage. You can imagine the rest your¬ 
self. . . .” 

The click of a trigger was then heard. 
But the weapon failed to fire. Abdi turned 
round indignantly and bellowed, “Fooll 
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Didn’t 1 tell you not to do anything to 
hitn?” 

Memed did not move. He was not ex¬ 
cited. He felt no fear. He stood waiting 
as if turned to stone. His hand began to 
fumble in the right-hand pocket of his 
trousers. Slowly, he drew the revolver out, 
as calmly as if it were a package of ciga¬ 
rettes. He aimed straight at Abdi Agha. 
His hand was quite steady as he fired two 
shots. 

“I’m wounded,” cried Abdi Agha. As he 
fell to the ground Memed turned his wea¬ 
pon on the bridegfroom and fired three shots 
at him. • 


CHAPTER SIX 


There was a gentle, timid knocking at 
the door, stopping for a moment, then be¬ 
ginning again. 

I'he woman woke her husband. "Get 
up,” she said. “Someone’s knocking.” 

Crumbling, the man rose from his bed. 
Swaying slightly, he went to the door. 
■‘Who's there?” he called out, 

“Uncle,” said the visitor, "I’m Slim 
Memed.” 

Suleyman called his wife, “Woman, see 
who has cornel” 

“Who is it?” asked the woman excited¬ 
ly- 

“It’s our Memed. Praise God, what a 
fine fellow he’s grown to be.” 

The woman brought a suit of dry under¬ 
clothing and laid it before Memed. “Strip, 
lad, and put these on, or you’ll catch your 
death of cold.” 

Memed went into a dark corner of the 
room and changed his clothes. Then he 
came and sat by the fire. 

Suleyman looked at him questioningly. 

"I’ve been longing to see you,” replied 
Memed, “but ’vhat can I say? You know 
liow it is . . 

"If I may ask,” said Suleyman, “what 
sort of job are you up to at this hour of 
the night, Memed?” 

"I’ll explain,” answered Memed. "I’ve 
come to you to find some way out of my 
troubles. I know nobody else in all the 
world who can help me.” 

“You two can stt and talk," said the 
woman. "I’ll go and lie down.” 
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Memed thrust the revolver back into hia 
|>ocket. With the same calm he called out, 
“Hatchti’s here. If you hurt a hair of her 
head, I know what I’ll do to you.” Turn¬ 
ing to Hatchd he added, "Now go off 
home. I’ll come later and fetch you. We’ll 
go to some place where they can never find 
us. Go straight home. They can’t harm 
you.” 

They began to fire at Memed. This sur¬ 
prised him. When he was already far off, 
tlicy continued firing into the darkness. 

Tow.ards midnight he came out of the 
forest. It was still drizzling. 


“Now tell me all about it, my Memed," 
urged Suleyman, once his wife was gone. 

“I’ve killed Abdi and his nephew,” he 
began, but Suleyman interrupted him with 
astonishment, “When?” 

"Today as niglit was falling." 

"Is that the truth, Memed?” asked 
Suleyman incredulously. "You don’t look 
as if you’d killed a man.” 

“Well, it’s done. It was my fate.” Then 
he explained to Suleyman all that had hap¬ 
pened, in great detail. The cocks had b^ 
gun crowing in the dawn. When he had 
finished, Siileyman said, "Good for you, 
boy. You’ve done well. Now let’s hear 
what your plans arc.” 

“I’m certainly not going to give myself 
up to the police. I’ll take to the moun¬ 
tains.” 

“You can rest here today. We can still 
think about all that tomorrow.” 

Rows of embroidered bags stood against 
the wall. Suleyman called Memed. “Come, 
let’s pull away those bags. We’ll take pre¬ 
cautions, just in case anything happens. 
I’ll make your bed behind those bags.” 

After struggling for a time they moved 
the bags just far enough from the wall 
to hide a man. Then Suleyman made a 
bed behind the bags. "Get in and lie 
down,” he said. “Lie there a month if you 
like. No one will ever suspect. Lie down 
and sleep.” 

When Memed awoke he felt light¬ 
hearted. What had been done waa done. 
Suleyman called to him, “Lutenl 1 was up 
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parly and wandered all through the village. 
The news dial Abdi has been- shot has 
reached us. Perhaps they’ll search here. 
Tonight you and 1 must go up the moun¬ 
tain and try to find the outlaws.” Memed 
looked pleased as Suleyman continued, 
“Mad Dindu is some sort of relative of 
mine. I’ve treated him well and he’ll take 
you under his protection, but don’t stay 
wilii him more than three months. He’s 
a mad dog and woti’t last long on the 
mountain. Sooner or later he’ll get shot. 
Brigands like Durdu never last more than 
a year at most. Strike out on your own 
as soon as you can. Your couple of months 
with Durdu will give you enough experi¬ 
ence to head your band. Don’t stay with 
him too long: he’s no brigand, just a plun¬ 
derer, a thief. If it weren’t for you, I 
wouldn’t deign to speak to him. But in 
some ways Mad Durdu isn’t so bad. He's 
been treated badly. One day he was in¬ 
vited back to his own village and they gave 
him food and drink and then betrayed him 
to the police. He escaped only by the skin 
of his teeth and has been in a rage ever 
since.” 

One of the villagers used to supply Dur¬ 
du in his hideoiiis. Suleyman went to his 
house and learned exactly where the bandit 
was to be found. 

Durdu was from the nearby village of 
Aksoyut and Suleyman had known him 
since his childhood. Durdu’s father had 
gone to the wars and never returned. Be¬ 
cause of their vague kinship, Suleyman had 
then helped him and his mother, and saved 
them from dying of hunger. Even as a 
child Durdu had been a wilful little brat. 
He had now been in the mountains for 
five years, burning whole villages and 
plundering right and left. No one coidd 
travel safely on the roads. If he caught 
anyone he would strip him naked of all 
his possessions, taking even his under¬ 
clothing. 

‘Tve learned where that mad dog is 
hiding,” Suleyman told Memed. “It .seems 
he’s on Mount Duman. We must climb 
up Duman and then fire three shots. Mad 
Durdu’s men will then come and fetch u.s. 

I don’t trust him at all, but he is the only 
outlaw leader in these parts.” 


They went on their way after sunset, 
Suleyman in front, Memed following him. 
When they reached the mountain Memed 
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fired three shots as he had been told, 
riiey echoed in the distance among the 
rocks, and were answered by a single shot. 

Suleyman said, “Now, my lad, let’s walk 
in the direction of. that shot.” When 
another shot was hred close to them, they 
stopped. 

“What’s that, sons of dogs,” vhouted 
Suleyman. “Will you shoot me?'' 

“Who’s that?” called a strong young 
voice. 

“Tell Durdu it’s Uncle Suleyman from 
Kesnie village.” 

“Forgive me. Uncle Suleyman. X didn’t 
‘recognise your voice,” the man replied. 
“I’m Mustuk’s son, Jabbar, from Karajao- 
rcn. I used to come to you with my 
father to order saddles.” 

“Strange,” answered Suleyman. “So 
you’ve become a brigand too? I hadn't 
heard about it.” 

“Weil, that’s how it is," said Jabbar, who 
then called out to Durdu, “It's Uncle 
Suleyman from Kesme village.” 

A fire was burning in front of a great 
cave. Seven or eight men were stretched 
out round it, cleaning their weapons. One 
of them by the fire rose to his feet. He 
was tall and his shadow rose and fell as 
the flames flickered. The man came to¬ 
wards them. 

“Welcome, Uncle Suleyman,” cried 
Durdu, his voice ringing like a bell. 
“What’s this, in the middle of the night? 
Have you come to join us, Uncle Suley¬ 
man?” 

“I’ve heard, young madman, that you 
have become lord of these mountains and 
do here as you will. . . .” 

“.So it is, Uncle Suleyman,” answered 
Durdu. “I swear I don’t let anyone pass 
on the roads along tlie valley. Soon peo¬ 
ple won’t even be able to enter these lands. 
’I’hey’ll know who Mad Durdu is!" 

Memed was watching intently. Each 
brigand was wearing a red fez, as is the 
custom in the mountains, where the red fez 
is the badge of brigandage. 

When Suleyman sat down all the ban¬ 
dits came and welcomed him, kissing his 
hand one by one. They looked at Memed 
curiously too. Memed remained behind 
Suleyman’s back, sitting witlr*his shoulders 
hunched, pitifully small. 

“If you ask about this boy, his name’s 
.Slim Memed. He’s committed a murder. 
I’ve brought him to you,” said Suleyman 
as he introduced Memed. 
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Durdu looked first at Memed, then at 
SiJtcyman. “Does he want to join us?" he 
asked in astonishment. 

“If yoM accept. ... If not, then he’ll 
go by himself!” 

"Uncle Suleyman,” replied Durdu, "you 
arc respected among us. If you have 
brought him ...” From his rucksack he 
produced a fez and threw it to Memed. 
Instinctively Memed caught it in the air. 
“Now, let’s see you, my stout fellow. That’s 
my old fez. It must do until we find you 
a better one.” Then he turned to Siiley- 
inan and winked. “He’s surprisingly 
young.” ' 

“He may be very young,” Suleyman ob¬ 
jected, “but he shot forty-year-old Abdi 
Agha. Men don’t take to the mountains 
for stealing donkeys.” 

“Abdi Agha, was it?” asked Durdu 
aghast. “Amazing! ” 

Suleyman added, “It wasn’t only Abdi 
Agha. He killed his nephew too. Have 
you understood, Durdu?” 

Durdu was even more surprised. “You 
mean to say his nephew as well?” 

Memed sat huddled and shivering by the 
fire, seeming to have shrunk and to be even 
smaller than he was. 

They filled slim glas.ses with hot tea and 
passed them to Suleyman and Memed. 

Suleyman leaned towards Memed with 
fatherly affection. “Your life as an outlaw 
is beginning, Memed. Stand firm!” 

“Have no fear. Uncle Suleyman,” said 
Durdu. “While I’m about, not a hair of 
his head will be hurt.” 

Durdu turned to Memed. "Didn’t your 
hand tremble at all when you shot Abdi 
Agha?” 

“No, not in the least.” 

“Where did you aim?” 

“At his chest. Right at the spot where 
his heart is. . . .” Memed suddenly felt 
indescribably lonely. Everything around 
him seemed to disappear. He would never 
learn to like Mad Durdu. Did the strange 
feeling within him come from this? The 
lire grew dim. The faces of the men clean¬ 
ing their guns merged into the darkness. 
■Suddenly he fixed his eyes on Suleyman. 
The old man seemed pleased. Memed 
thought that Suleyman trusted him and his 
feeling of loneliness decreased a little. 
Then he was overcome by an irresistible 
tlesire to sleep and curled up immediately 
where he happened to be seated. 

“Children,” said Suleyman, “I’ll lie down 
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and get some sleep like our boy here.” 

“I’ve got a fine military cloak. Unde,'* 
said Durdu. “Cover yourself with it.'’ 

“Bring it.” Suleyman covered Memed 
with the cloak and tucked in beside him. 

Then the other brigands lay down to 
sleep. One remained on watch, taking up 
his position on top of the rock. 

When Memed awoke he felt like a stone, 
frozen stiff. Day had not yet broken. He 
peered around for the watchman, but 
couldn’t find anyone. Memed felt fear 
now, for the first time in days. If a couple 
of men now took the camp by surprise, just 
two of them could easily shoot all these 
sleeping brigands and go away to boast of 
their victory. 

Durdu was the first to awake and roused 
the others, including Suleyman. 

Durdu rubbed his eyes and called: 
“Watchman!" 

“Here, my Agha,” answered Memed, 
coming down from the rock. “Everything’s 
all right. I haven’t seen anything,” he re¬ 
ported. 

“How is it that you’re on watch. Slim 
Memed?” Durdu asked. “You've only just 
joined us. Wait a w'hile. You'll have 
plenty of time for watching later. . . 

"I wasn’t sleepy, so I went and relieved 
my comrade. . . .” 

“It’s always like that. When a man first 
comes to the mountain, he can’t sleep. One 
feels a strangeness in one’s heart, a feeling 
of helplessness, as if one were alone in the 
world.” 

“Look at our madman! See how wise he 
has become!” mocked Suleyman. 

“Whatever I do. Uncle Suleyman, you 
find fault with me. What’s wrong now?”’ 

Without answering Durdu, Suleyman 
turned to Memed. “Good luck! ” he said, 
as he kissed him on the forehead and walk¬ 
ed off. 

Durdu ran after Suleyman. “Uncle 
Suleyman!” he called. “Drink a cup of 
tea before you go. I swear I won’t let 
you go till you’ve partaken of our tea.” 

The tea was soon ready, steaming in the 
cold morning air. They offered the fint of 
the slim glasses to .Suleyman. 

“Memed can be of use to you,” said 
Suleyman to Durdu as he prepared to leave. 
“Treat my Memed well the first days. 
Don’t bully him. Leave him to himself. 
Hell find his feet in a few days.” 

Suleyman then left them and began the 
descent. 
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Tears rose to Memed’s eyes as he watch¬ 
ed him go. Who knows when I-’ll see him 
again, he thought. Perhaps ntver. His 
eyes were smarting. “What good men 
there arc in this world,” he said to him¬ 
self. 

Three separate whistles sounded sud¬ 
denly from hclow, Ihcy listened atten¬ 
tively. 

“'Phe messenger is coming, Agha,” called 
Jabbar. 

Socni the messenger appeared, breathless. 
Without stopping to rest he reported, 
“Down there on the road from Chanakli 
live horsemen are travelling towards 
Akyol, all of them well dressed. I'hey 
seem to be rich men,” 

“Be quick there,” Durdu ordered. His 
men were already making ready. “Every¬ 
one must take plenty of ammunition. Mad 
Durdu will put out a few more hearth- 
fires. Are you ready, comrades?” 

“All ready,” they replied. 

Soon a man appeared in the middle of 
the track, driving a grey donkey ahead of 
him. 

“Hands up," roared Durdu, “or I shoot 1 ” 

“I give in. Chief,” he cried. “1 give in. 
What’s it all about?” 

Mad Durdu jumped on to the road from 
his hiding-place and ordered, “Strip!” 

The man stood there pu/zled, “What 
shall I strip, Agha?” 

“All your clothes.” 

The man laughed. "Don’t joke with me, 
for heaven’s sake. What would you do 
with my old clothes? Let me be going. 
I’m ready to tlrop, my feet are so sore, 
.Let me i;e, kind Agha. . . .” 

Durdu gave him a sharp kick on the shin. 
The man cried out with pain. “Take 
them off, I tell you! Take them off!” 

The man began to whine, “Pasha 
Effendi, I kiss your feet and your hands 
too. I have no other clothes. I’ll be 
naked, stark naked. . . . I’ve nothing else, 
Pasha Effendi. I kiss your hands and your 
feet! Don’t take my clothes. You’re a very 
great Pa.sha Effendi. What will you do 
with my old rags? I kiss your hands and 
your feet. . . 

Durdu drew his dagger, which sparkled 
in the sunlight as he brought the point 
down towards the man, who jumped and 
cried out, "Don’t kill me. Let me see my 
family. I’ll take off ray clothes. They’re 
yours! ” 

The men in hiding were all laughing, but 
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Memed felt anger rise in him. That look 
of a hunting tiger came into his eyes. He 
loathed Durdu. 

While the man fearfully fumbled about 
with his hands, taking off his coat and 
baggy trousers, Durdu urged him on: 
“That’s it . . . Why did you make such 
a fuss, man?” * 

With trembling hands the man took off 
his clothes and put them down on the 
ground. 

“Take off your drawers and your shirt 
too,” roared Durdu, prodding him with the 
dagger again. 

‘ Shaking all over as he took off his shirt, 
the man cried: “Certainly, Agha. Don’t 
kill me, Pasha! I'll take everything off.” 
I'hcn he looked at Durdu pleadingly. 

“Get on, get on! Stop gazing into my 
eyes.” 

Seeing the wayfarer’s pitiful state, 
Memed felt even more bitter. 

Suddenly the man they had set to watch 
the far end of the road ran towards them. 
“They’re coming,” he announced. 

“The horsemen are coming,” said Durdu. 

The men in hiding were still laughing at 
the old man as he moved off slowly, one 
hand covering the front of his wrinkled 
body. He took five or ten steps, then 
turned round and looked longingly, fear¬ 
fully, at his clothes. 

“Come,” Durdu called after him. “Come 
and get your things. Our prey has arrived. 
You’ve been lucky.” 

The man rushed up with unexpected 
speed and grabbed the heap of filthy rags 
that were his clothes. Then he turned and 
ran off again. His donkey trotted along 
ahead of him. 

Memed's face was dark with anger and 
his hands were trembling. However many 
bullets there might be in his rifle, he 
wanted to fire them all into Durdu’s head. 

This time Durdu roared eut more harsh¬ 
ly, “Hands up!” 

All five horsemen halted thek mounts 
simultaneously. 

"One step forward and I shoot! ” shout¬ 
ed Durdu. He then called to his men, who 
were still hidden, 'Tm going to search 
them. At the slightest movement, all of 
you shoot from where you'are.” 

Swaggering as if there were nothing un¬ 
usual in all this, he moved towards the 
horsemen. “Get down from your horses I ” 

Without a word they dismounted. Thcit 
harnesses were decorated with wrought sfl- 
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vci. All the men were well dressed, two 
ol«them in city clothes, one o£ them a 
.uuih of seventeen. 

Durdu called out again to his men: “I 
want tliree of you here!*’ 

The scventeen-year-old boy began to 
scream: “Don’t kill me I Take whatever 
M>u want, but don’t kill mel” 

“My young lion, you’ll only be stripped 
stark naked and then you may go on your 
w'ay.’’ 

I'he boy uttered a cry of joy, “You won’t 
kill me then?’’ As he stripped off his 
clothes he asked gratefully, “So you won’t 
kill me?’’ In the twinkling of an eye he 
stripped off his shirt, his vest, his drawers, 
everything, and brought tlienr all to Durdu. 
"Take them,’’ he said. 

Without a word the others stripped too. 

Their clothes, all their belongings had 
been taken from them. Durdu and his 
men then headed for the mountain. 

As they climbed Durdu turned to 
Mcmed. “You were in luck, my boy. This 
fias been a good day for us. We took fif¬ 
teen hundred pounds off them in money 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


One of the shots had struck Abdi Agha in 
the shoulder and lodged itself under the 
shoulder-blade. The second had pierced 
liis left leg without touching the bone. 
While they were still in the forest the vil¬ 
lage doctor had come and cauterised the 
wounds and bound them up, so that Abdi 
Agha had not lost much blood. Only the 
bullet under his shoulder-blade now 
troubled him, the inflammation congesting 
bis lungs. 

Abdi Agha had two sons, one fourteen 
vears old, the other sixteen. His sons, his 
1 datives, his servants and hirelings were all 
gathered round his bed waiting for him to 
'{leak. But he just lay there moaning and 
groaning. His wives sat weeping at the 
head of the bed. 

Suddenly Abdi Agha opened his eyes. 
“How’s my nephew? Is he all right?’’ he 
asked. 

The woman answered him with a wail. 

“May your own head remain unharmed,” 
said one of the villagers, offering his con¬ 
dolences. 
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as well as their horses and clothes. Tht; 
boy’s clothes will fit you just right. They’re 
still quite' new.” 

When they came to the foot of the dark 
cliff Durdu dismounted immediately, dress¬ 
ed Memed in the boy’s clothes and 
inspected him admiringly. “That puppy’s 
clothes fit you well, Memed. You look just 
like a nice young student 1 ” 

Memed felt humiliated and ill-at-ease in 
the strange garments. Suddenly he could 
not refrain from asking the question which, 
ever since they had left the road, had been 
on his mind, though he scarcely dared ask 
it: "We take everything from them, that 1 
understand. But why must we take their 
drawers too? I don’t understand why.” 
After saying this he felt relieved and was 
less conscious of the strange clothes he was 
wearing. 

Duniu laughed at his question. “We 
take their drawers so that our fame will 
spread around the countryside. Mad 
Durdu is the only brigand who takes 
drawers too. Let them know that they 
have been robbed by Mad Durdu. . . 


Abdi’s eyes flashed. “Ano that cursed 
one?” he asked again. 

“He escaped us.” 

“And the girl?” 

“We caught her and brought her here.” 

“You haven’t beaten the girl, have you?*| 
he asked. 

“We haven’t touched her.” 

“Goodl Not a single bruise on her?” 

Everyone knew that if Abdi Agha ever 
failed to beat a villager who had wronged 
him, something even more terrible was in 
store for the unfortunate man. To the end 
of his days he would have to pay the 
penalty for his crime. But if Abdi beat 
him, his crime was forgotten. Villagers 
who thought they had wronged Abdi Agha 
would come and sit in front of him and 
wait there until he had beaten them. 

“Are all the men here who went into the 
forest with me?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said one of the labourers. 

“Let them all gather round me here. No 
one else is to stay in the room.” 

Those who hacl been in the forest came 
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and sat expectantly in a circle round Abdi 
‘Agha. They knew that he would instruct 
them to testify to something- or other. 
Whenever there was any government busi¬ 
ness they were not allowed to say anything 
for themselves. Abdi Agha would sum¬ 
mon them beforehand and make them re¬ 
hearse and learn by heart whatever they 
would have to say. They would then go 
before the oflicial and sing their nieces as 
loud and dear as nightingales. It, having 
done their turn, they were faced with other 
questions, they would only answer: “I don't 
know.” Whatever they were then asked 
the only answer was: “That’s all I know.” . 

This time Abdi Agha looked in the face 
of each one of them in turn. They were 
all pale. 

"Listen to me. Brothers,” he began in a 
weak voice. “First of all, lay your hands 
on your consciences. After that think a 
little.” 

“It's as you say, Agha. You know best.” 
Abdi Agha looked at them approvingly, 
as if they had just made a very important 
statement. “All these troubles have come 
upon us because of this girl and all the 
guilt is hers. It was she who killed the 
lad. With my own eyes I saw her shoot at 
Veli. Memcd shot me, the girl shot Veli. 
Both of them had weapons in their hands. 
You all saw it. First of all he took aim 
and fired at me, then she aimed and fired 
at the lad.” Abdi Agha shouted outside: 
“Boys, one of you come here.” His elder 
son came in. “Bring me that weapon, my 
son. 

From a cupboard set in the wall of the 
room the boy took out a new revolver and 
gave it to his father. Abdi Agha handed 
it to the man next to him. “Look at it, all 
of you,” he said. “Is this the weapon you 
took from the girl? Is this the one that 
shot Veli? Look at it carefully.” 

The weapon passed from hand to hand 
and then came back to Abdi Agha. 

“You've all seen it, haven’t you?” asked 
Abdi Agha. 

“We’ve seen it.” 

“This weapon was in her hand and was 
fired at Veli. She fired it. As Veli fell to 
the ground she dropped it and Haji picked 
it up. Haji then caught hold of the girl 
too. You all saw this. It happened just 
as I've said, didn’t it, Haji?” 

“That’s how it was, my beloved Agha, 
just like that.” 

“Have you heard?” inquired Abdi Agha. 
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“You, Zekerya, didn’t you see it too?” 

"I saw it too,” declared Zekerya. • 
“And you. Lame Ali?” 

Lame Ali’s indignation had long ago 
reached bursting-point. “I didn’t see any 
thing, Agha. Not the slightest thing.” 

Abdi Agha had never expected this from 
anyone. He was struck dumb, h«s mouth 
wide open with surprise. He leaned for¬ 
ward as if to go after Ali. “Ali! Lame Ali! 
I forbid you to stay in your village. As 
soon as yo^ get there, load your goods and 
go away wherever you like! If you stay in 
that house one more day. I’ll send one of 
p my men to demolish it over your head. Do 
you hear me, Ali?” he roared, then added 
to himself, “Shameless, ungrateful beg 
gar . . .” Foaming at the mouth with rage, 
he demanded, “You others all saw it, didn’t 
you?” 

“We saw it,” they all’replied with one 
voice. 

“It’s for our Agha, isn’t it? We’ll put 
our hands on our consciences,” declared 
Musa. 

“Bravo, Musa!” exclaimed the Agha, ap¬ 
provingly. 

“For our Agha,” agreed Kadir, “we’re 
ready to do anything.” 

“My thanks to you all,” said the Agha. 
“This year I’ll only expect a quarter of 
your aops from you. Besides, I give you 
all the cattle. All the animals that you’re 
now tending shall be yours. Be off with 
you now! Put your hands on your con¬ 
sciences and learn by heart what youll say 
to the authorities,” 

They left the Agha with smiling faces. 
Three quarters of their crops and the 
cattle! It was an unheard of boon. 

Late in the afternoon the authorities ar¬ 
rived and dismounted by Abdi Agha’s 
house. 

Then they sent the men to fetch Hatch^. 
They listened to her testimony as she re¬ 
counted things just as they had happened; 
they noted all that she stated. After her 
tlie other witnesses were heard. Haji was 
the first. After he had explained all the 
preliminaries, he continued: “Whilst 
Mcmed was firing at Abdi Agha, I also saw 
the girl, I mean Hatchs, had a weapon in 
her liand and was taking aim. She fired at 
Veli, When Veli called out, ‘Oh, I am 
wounded! ’ and fell to the ground, Hatchi, 
just stood still. The weapon fell from her 
hand and 1 went and picked it up out of 
the mud. Memed took the girl, I mean 
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I fatch^, by the arm and they ran off. I ran 
ditr them, overtook them and caught hold 
of them both. Memed escaped, but I didn’t 
let go of ‘the girl.” 

Hatchs was horrified by Haji’s testimony. 
What was he trying to say? She couldn’t 
understand. 

The magistrate turned to question her. 

‘ He says you shot Veli. What have you 
to say, Hatchd?” 

“No,” answered Hatchc. “How could I 
'.hoot a man like that?” 

Then they heard Zekerya’s story. He told 
it exactly like Haji, not a word more nor 
d word less. As each of the witnesses gave » 
the same testimony, Hatche realised that a 
plot had been compounded against her. A 
w.ye of fear swept over her and tears 
trickled down her checks. 

The magistrate produced the weapon. 

Is this the weapon that was in Hatchd’s 
hand?” he asked. 

Yes, that’s the one,” they all answered. 

I hat night the authorities stayed as 
guests at Abdi Agha’s house. Hjtchc was 
locked up in the next room. In the morn- 
itig she was led out of the room by two 
policemen who marched her off to prison. 
•She seemed to be unaware of what was 
Jiappening to her and had no idea of 
where she was going or what they would 
<lo to her. When tliey reached the town 
• he next day Hatche was exhausted. All 
night she had been dragged along the 
road. But the town gave her a feeling of 
pleasure. It brought some tiny sense of 
'ocurity to her heart and her fears were 
joinewhat diminished. She remembered 
'low Memed had told her endlessly about 
•he shining windows and the brass, the 
milk-white pebbles, the flowing river, the 
''inell of kebab. Suddenly her pleasure 
vanished. She remembered Memed: 
where was he now? If they caught 
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Memed, they would kill him. Poor lad, 
for ray sake I she thought. 

The floor of the jail beneath the police 
station was of cement, but flooded ankle- 
deep with water. It was dark, with only 
one small window that was securely closed. 
The next day and the following Hatch£ 
could still cat nothing. Her surroundings 
hurt and offended everything in her and 
she could not get used to them. It was 
only the third day that her mother appear¬ 
ed, her eyes red from weeping. She sat 
down in front of the prison window and 
tried, “My girl, my girl, my lovely girl! 
What’s all this that’s come upon you? 
Why did you shoot that man?” 

For the first time Hatch6 reacted and 
spoke angrily: “How could I kill the 
man? Have I ever taken a weapon in my 
hands?” 

The mother was shaken. It had never 
occurred to her that her daughter might 
be innocent. “How should I know, my 
lovely girll Everyone says that it was 
Hatchd* who shot Veli. I’ll go to the pub¬ 
lic writer and ask him to draft me a peti¬ 
tion. I’ll say that my daughter was afraid 
of weapons. Abdi Agha warned me not 
to try to get any petitions filed. But with¬ 
out his knowing I’ll go and get a petition 
drafted. You’ve committed no crime. 
That infidel Memed killed their boy. Now 
they’re blaming it on you, but it’s that 
infidel Memeti who has destroyed my 
home.” 

She pushed through the window the 
pouch full of food that she had brought 
from the village. “I’ll go to the public 
writer and get him to write it all down. 

If the authorities read it, they’ll under-' 
stand you’re not guilty. Even the Govern¬ 
ment are human beings. They, too, can 
take pity. How can they lock you up, 
innocent as you are?” 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


For months they had now been raiding 
countless homes, holding up travellers, 
fighting the police who no longer pursued 
any oihor robl)cr gangs f)ut Mad Durdu’s. 
Durdu was only teasing them, playing with 
them. Memed had soon proved his use¬ 
fulness and earned the respect of his com¬ 
panions and of Durdu. He had made 
himself indispensable to the band. 

Durdu’s voice came through the dark¬ 
ness, “Let’s stop here. We’re done for, 
dead. For two days we’ve been on the run 
without any rest. A pretty state of affairs! ’’ 
His voice was harsh and stubborn. 

Memed came up to him. "Quiet! Speak 
softly, Agha!” 

"What docs it matter?” answered Durdu 
angrily. Had it been another he would 
not have taken it so much to heart. For 
a newcomer like Memed to give him les¬ 
sons in brigandage! 

Jabbar, to Memed’s left, said breathless¬ 
ly, “Memed is right, Agha. If we stay in 
the forest, we’ll be surrounded. That 
cursed policeman Sergeant Asim is on our 
heels. If they encircle us they’ll shoot us 
down, by God, like partridges. You can 
be sure that Sergeant Asim is just look¬ 
ing for such a chance.” 

"Like partridges,” agreed Memed. 

“It isn’t that we have only a few police¬ 
men after us, ljut the villagers too, and 
'rival bands besides. We can’t cope with 
them all.” 

“And we have no reserves of ammuni¬ 
tion,” added Memed. 

“We’re not going a step farther,” said 
Durdu stubbornly. His voice echoed 
through the forest. 

They spent the night there, huddled 
round the fire. Not one of them could 
sleep except Durdu. They w'cre all afraid 
of being attacked and killed in their sleep. 

The skirmish began with a sudden vol¬ 
ley as the day was breaking. On all sides 
the air was suddenly thick with bullets. 
They had been expecting it at any mo¬ 
ment since the previous evening. Now 
they scattered away from the fire to Bnd 

cover. 


Memed was able to thtow himself down 
behind a tree stump as a bullet whizzed 
past his car. He realised he was dose be¬ 
hind Sergeant Asim, whose rear was un 
protected. Memed raised his rifle, but he 
felt sick inside, lowered the gun and fired 
elsewhere instead. Laughing, he shouted, 
I "Sergeant, you haven’t taken good cover. 
Careful, or one of those shots will hit you! ” 

bullets were being fired all round the 
sergeant; one of them soon struck his cap 
and knocked it off. "Wait till I catch 
you!” he threatened. 

“They call me Slim Memed, Sergeant. 
The only thing you’ll ever catch is your 
own death. Get out of here. Sergeant, 
and go back to your police station!” 

A bullet grazed the hand with which the 
sergeant was holding the butt of his gun. 

“Get back to your job. Sergeant. Leave 
us in peace. Don’t let your death be on 
our hands. You’ve been after us too 
long.” 

■'I'he police and the villagers had sur¬ 
rounded them, and Durdu now realised 
that he was in a trap. He crawled over 
to Mcmed’s side. Memed was the most 
trustworthy member of his gang. If their 
pursuers came any closer and drew the 
iii'ose around them a little tighter, they 
would be able to shoot Durdu’s band one 
by one. Perhaps for the first time in his 
life, Durdu was worried. But the men who 
had encircled him were still afraid of him 
and dared not draw any closer. They were 
puzzled because Durdu had accepted to 
fight them here in the open; they suspect¬ 
ed some trick or ambush and refused to 
move forward any farther. 

“We’re in a tight spot,” said Durdu. 
The sweat was pouring down bis face and 
he was breathless. 

Suddenly Memed shouted, "Down! 
Down! ” He threw himself to the ground. 
The others also lay low^ The buMets 
whizzed above their heads. 

“They’ve spotted us,” said Durdu. 

They didn’t dare to move from where 
they were, in spite of the bullets that 
i3tuvcd ziQmi ibm. 
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Zala's boy was still trembling. “Memed's 
bean hit,” he said with an expression of 
horror. 

“Is it true?” called Durdu. 

Memed realised that they were speaking 
about him. Turning, he asked, “What's 
the matter?” 

Zala’s boy answered, his teeth chattering: 
"You’re covered with blood. You’ve been 
hit.” 

“I didn’t feel any pain,” said Memed. 
He raised his hand to his head and then 
looked at his hand. It was bathed in 
blood. His heart began to beat more 
rapidly. He felt himself here and there,, 
but could Bnd no wound. 

Pale with anxiety, Durdu came up to 
him and began to look for the wound. 
“There’s a slight scratch on your head.” 

“Don’t worry,” replied Memed. “After 
all, it’s the first one.” He stood up, 
plunged into the woods and ran through 
the enemy fire as if it did not exist. After 
a while they heard him cry, “Come over 
here I” 

The police gave them no peace as they 
ran into the wood, where they found a 
hollow full of dead branches. 

“A good cover,” said Durdu. “Pull the 
branches out.” 

On the other side a voice called out: 
“Surrender! ” 

Durdu raised his gun. "I've had enough 
of you. Black Mustan,” he cried. He fired 
and a man fell to the ground, bellowing 
like a calf. "Was I wrong. Sergeant?” 
Durdu asked the bandit called Sergeant 
Rejep. 

“You did well. And now what, for 
heaven’s sake—have you decided to stay 
here and die?” 

"We’ve sworn to. We won’t leave this 
hollow. Isn’t that what we all agreed?” 

"They’ve begun firing a machinegun, 
just sweeping the terrain. There’s no hope 
of escape. It's death or surrender." 

"Is it death or surrender?” asked Memed, 
■n astonishment and fear. 

"If you know any other way, Memed, 
tell us,” exclaimed Rejep. 

"If you don’t know, how should I, Ser¬ 
geant?” 

The sergeant pondered a while. With 
his head bent forward the seigeant wrinkl¬ 
ed his face and chewed his lip endlessly. 
When he raised his head he looked at each 
one of the others in turn bdont speaking. 
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■‘I’ve got a suggestion. If it works, we’re 
S2vcci ** * 

“What is it?” they all cried. 

"Just three hand grenades,” he explained. 
“Is there one of you plucky enough to go 
and toss three hand grenades at that 
machine-gun?” 

“We've all got enough courage for that,” 
said Jabbar as he reloaded his gun. "Ser¬ 
geant Asim will mow us down whatever we 
do, so it’s six of one and half a dozen of 
the other. . . .” 

"Is there no hope?” asked Memed. 

“The only hope is what I’ve said," 
answered the sergeant. 

In the twinkling of an eye Durdu had 
run out, pulled out the pins and hurled the 
grenades at the machine-gun. First one, 
then another, then a third. The ground 
shook with a great roar. Everything was 
hidden in smoke. 

When Durdu ran back to bis companions 
the sun was setting. He did not speak, did 
not look at anyone. His eyes were fixed 
and hard. Now the bullets came only at 
intervals. He rose to his feet, stretched his 
limbs, and called out, “Sergeant Asim, 1 
wish you the best! Just take that rattle 
away and repair it, then come back. I’ll 
be waiting for you.” 

Not a sound came in reply. 

Durdu turned to Sergeant Rejep. "You 
know the country well. Sergeant. Is there 
any kind of a village around here?” 

“No.” 

"Must we go all the way up the moun¬ 
tain?” 

“There’s no place to stop till we get 
there,” replied Sergeant Rejep. 

"Listen,” shouted Jabbar. "I can heat 
dogs barking in the distance. But there's 
no village around here. What do you 
think that barking of dogs means?” 

"Jabbar,” moaned Sergeant Rejep, "I’ve 
seen plenty of asses in my life, but I’ve 
never seen a bigger one than you. That 
barking comes from the tents of the 
nomads. They’re camping somewhere 
around here.” 

“I’ll go with Memed as far as their tents 
and ask for food. Are you coming 
Memed?” Jabbar suggested. 

"Do as you like,” said Durdu. "We’ll 
light a fire and warm ourselves while we 

"Let’s go, Jabbar,” said Memed. "But we 
don’t look very trustworthy. They’ll take' 
m for gipsies.'" 
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“Don’t worry. Brother. When we’ve 
washed our faces it’Jl be all right.” 

They went down from the rocks to the 
plain without speaking, not even exchang¬ 
ing a glance, as if they had committed a 
crime, fabhar suddenly stretched out his 
hand and took hold of Memed’s little 
finger. Mcmed slowly raised his head and 
their eyes met. 

“Jabbar, he’s no good, the man we’re fol¬ 
lowing.” 

“Yes, but we must stick together. We 
owe him a lot.” 

The sun was quite high by the time they 
reached the tents. Five or six huge dogs 
rushed out to greet them. 

A few children came out of the tents and 
ran inside again. “The bandits! The ban¬ 
dits are coming! ” they screamed to their 
mothers. 

At this the women came out, followed by 
their menfolk. 

“Peace be witl. you!” Memed greeted 
them. 

'I'he nomads stared in astonishment at so 
young a bandit. Beside Memed, Jabbar 
was a big, strong, fine-looking man. 

“Come inside, Aghas,” said a bearded 
nomad, showing them into a fairly big 
tent. 

“Whose tent is this?” Jabbar asked. 

A white-bearded, red-faced old man sit¬ 
ting opposite them answered with a pleas¬ 
ant smile: “It’s mine. They call me Keri- 
moghlu.” 

“I’ve heard of you,” said Jabbar. “You’re 
the chief of the Black-haired tribe, aren’t 
you?” 

“'Fhal is so.” Kerimoghlu’s red face be¬ 
came redder as he asked shyly, “You’ll be 
coming from some fight, boys?” 

“Sergeaiu Asim encircled us but we es¬ 
caped, thank God,” replied Jabbar. 

“He’s a coward. He could have shot us 
all down, one by one, like partridges,” 
added Memed. 

"He couldn’t have missed us, but he just 
wasted his ammunition.” 

A woman brought a meal and set it in 
the middle of the tent. Kerimoghlu made 
room, smiling. It was the first time Memed 
had felt himself a stranger anywhere. More 
exactly, he felt a strangeness within him¬ 
self. His eye wandered to his rifle. Then 
he glanced at his clothes. His whole chest 
was covered with carJ^idge-belts. At his 
side hung a huge dagger and some hand 
grenades. On his head he wore a dirty, 
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crumpled purple fez. Mad Durdu's old one. 
So I’ve become a brigand, eh? he thought. 
And from now on, all my life I’ll be a 
brigand! 

I'hey ate ravenously and had soon 
finished. 

“Many thanks, Agha,” they said. 

"That’s all right, lads,” said the Agha, 
who continued eating very slowly. Then he 
rose from the table, wiping his mustache 
with the back of his hand. “I’d like to say 
something, but don’t take it wrongly. Don’t 
think . . 

“Speak, Agha,” interrupted Memed. "Say 
,whatever comes to your mind.” 

Kerimoghlu flushed with confusion. 
“What I wanted to say is that you have no 
mother, no home on this mountain. You’ve 
just come from a fight and there’s blood 
all over you. Perhaps you’re wounded too. 
Strip off your clothes, boysr. The girls will 
wash them straight away and they’ll dry 
quickly. If you’re in a hurry, they can be 
flried over the fire. Meanwhile you can 
put on some of mine. Don’t think that 
Kerimoghlu will rob you. Nobody ever 
comes to harm in Kcrimoghlu’s tent. He 
would die rather than do harm to a guest.” 

A girl with darkened eyelids and redden¬ 
ed checks placed before each of them a 
set of underclothes which smelled of soap. 

“I’ll just go out while you change,” said 
Kerimoghlu. 

“Well, Jabbar,” said Memed, "what good 
people there are in this world!” 

From outside Kerimoghlu called, "Have 
you changed, lads? May I come in?” 

"We’ve changed,” replied Memed. 

“Let’s have a look at your wound,” said 
Kerimoghlu to Memed. 

Kerimoghlu went out and soon returned 
with a plate and some linen. He made a 
poultice with his own hands and began to 
l)ind Memed’s wound. “In two days 
there’ll be no sign of it.” He bound 
Memed's head more skilfully than a sur¬ 
geon. 

"Thank you, Agha,” said Memed grate¬ 
fully. 

Kerimoghlu had a childlike manner. 
When he was about to ask a question he 
would blush and smile in confusion before 
bringing himself to speak, a% he now did 
again. "My boy,” he said to Memed, 
it isn’t rude to ask, are you really a bri¬ 
gand?” 

Jabbar laughed. "Agha, our Memed only 
plays at being a brigand." 
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yemed smiled. “Don’t 1 look like a 
brigand to you, Agha?” 

“Don’t Jbe offended, my boy. I didn’t 
want to belittle you, but you’re very young. 
You don’t look more than sixteen. That's 
why I asked.’’ 

“I’m eighteen,’’ replied Memed proudly. 

“I was only surprised. Why did you go 
off to be a brigand at your age?’’ 

Jabbar said, “Agha, have you ever heard 
of a man from Deyirmenoluk named Abdi 
Agha?” 

“1 know him well. I heard he’d been 
shot recently. But he isn’t dead. His 
nephew died.” 

“This is the man who shot him,” said 
Jabbar. 

Kerimoghlu looked at Memed for a long 
time. “Strange, you don’t look the kind of 
boy who would shoot a man. Strange!” 

“Agha,” Memed said to Kerimoghlu, “do 
you think you could make a little more of 
that ointment for us? Some of our friends 
are wounded. We could take it back to 
them.” 

“There’s some ready,” answered Keri¬ 
moghlu. “I’ll prepare the bandages too.” 

“May you never fall on evil days! ” 

. Kerimoghlu wrapped the ointment in a 
fairly lai^e piece of linen and gave them 
the lint for the poultice. 

As they set off on the road Kerimoghlu 
said: “I was puzzled about you, Memed. 
You don’t look in the least like a brigand. 
But what can you do? Who knows how 
cruel the man was. That’s human nature, 
you never know what’s inside a man.” 

“Good health to you,” they both called 
to their host as they parted. 

Each of them now carried tw6 heavy bags 
in his hands. Kerimoghlu had filled them 
with bread, cheese and butter. Jabbar and 
Memed agreed that their host had been 
very generous. 

By the time they reached the camp they 
were soaked in sweat and worn out. Durdu 
and all their companions rose to their feet 
to greet them. Durdu pulled out his gun. 

“Glory be!” he criea, firing off several 
rounds. “We were dying of hunger. A 
little longer and you wouldn’t have found 
IIS alive. See how Sergeant Rejep is still 
groaning. It’s not his wound. It’s hunger, 
by God!” ‘ 

Memed cleaned their wounds, put on the 
poultices and then went and sat down by 
die fire. 

“Memed,” called Durdu. “What’s Jab- 


b&r saying.about you? He says that you' 
saw the inside of Kerimoghlu’s tent and 
just stood there open-mouthed.” 

"It was like a place in paradise,” said 
Memed. 

“Kerimoghlu is one of the richest nomad 
chiefs,” said Jabbar. “If the inside of his 
tent weren’t as it is, whose would be?” 

“Did you already know him?” asked 
Durdu. 

“I had heard of him. He has a for¬ 
tune. . . . 

“What kind people there are in this 
• world! ” interrupted Memed. “He thought 
of everything. He bound my wound and 
let us eat our fill. Then he had our linen 
laundered and gave each of us a change of 
clothing.” 

“He’s a very great Agha,” added Jabbar. 

“Why haven’t we yet heard of such a 
famous and rich Agha?” asked Durdu. 

“He is the Agha of the nomads. They 
pitch their tents and go off again.” ex¬ 
plained Jabbar. 

In a harsh voice Durdu gave his orders 
for the night. “Tonight Horali, Sergeant 
Rejep and I will keep the watch. The rest 
can sleep.” 

No one dared speak. If anyone, no mat¬ 
ter how dear to him, dared contradict him, 
Durdu would shoot. So they went off with¬ 
out uttering a sound and all curled up 
at the foot of the rock. 

Day broke and the sun rose, but Durdu 
slept until late, though it was not his cus¬ 
tom to let sunlight fall upon his sleeping 
body. Midday came and still he was not 
awake. Jabbar was suspicious. There’s 
surely something at the back of his mind, * 
he thought. Durdu never sleeps as late 
as this. He’s planning some new raid. Be¬ 
fore any dangerous raids it’s his custom to 
sleep longer, perhaps once a year or every 
two years. What’s he planning now, I won¬ 
der? 

Giidukoghlu went and leaned over Dur¬ 
du. “Durdu Pasha,” he said. “Wake up. 
Durdu Pasha.” Gudiikoghlu always ad¬ 
dressed Durdu as “Pasha”. It flattered 
Durdu’s vanity. Giidukoghlu had various 
duties in their band and playing the clown 
to put Durdu in a good mood was an im¬ 
portant one. 

Durdu rose slowly, rubbing his eyes with 
his great fists. “We’ll eat straight away. 
Then we’ll be going.” 

The shadows were beginning to turn 
from north to east as they descended the 
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clifEs. The barking of dogs, from the 
nomad tents greeted their approach. 

“Where are wc going?” Memed asked. 
Durdu remained ominously silent. Memed 
did not insist. 

When Durdu turned in the direction of 
the barking dogs, Memed and Jabbar 
realised what was afoot. 

“I don’t like what’s on Durdu's mind,” 
Jabbar whispered in Memed’s ear. 

“Nor do 1,” replied Memed. 

“If he plays some dirty trick on Keri- 
moghlu, what do wc do?” 

Memed was silent. They were perplex¬ 
ed. Durdu was clearly bent on some evil. 
Mis face was so full of contained ferocity 
that anything might set off an explosion. 

Slowing down, Durdu asked Jabbar: 
“How many tents were there besides Keri- 
raoghlu’s?” 

“rhree,” answered Jabbar. Durdu be¬ 
gan to walk faster. 


“Welcome, my guests, welcome,” Keri- 
moghlu called cheerfully, shaking each 
man’s hand. 

“We’re glad to see you again,” replied 
Memed, smiling. But the smile remained 
froAcn on his face. He was paralysed by 
a growing suspicion. Then he introduced 
Durdu to ICcrinioghlu: “He’s the leader of 
our band.” 

Kerimoghlu was an experienced man. 
He glanced at Durdu from under low 
brows and was dearly perplexed. Durdu 
walked on without looking around, his face 
sulky and his head erect. 

“What’s his name?” Kerimoghlu asked 
Memed. 

“Durdu.” 

“Is he the one who strips his victims 
even of their drawers?” 

“Yes,” Memed answered with a sigh. The 
smile froze on Kcrinioghlu’s florid face. 
His eyes clouded. 

When they entered the tent Durdu was 
dazzled, though not as much as Memed had 
been. On the wall hung a finely-worked 
gun. With a greedy look Durdu said to 
Kerimoghlu as they sat down: “Bring that 
gun and let’s have a look at it, Agha. Let’s 
see an Agha's gun!” 

Kerimoghlu sensed his envy. He did not 
like Durdu’s face and eyes. “Would you 
like your meal now,” he said, handing the 
gun to him, “or will you eat in the even¬ 
ing?” 
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Durdu’s eyes flashed. "I neither eat |he 
bread nor drink the coflee of the man I’ve 
come to rob.” 

He rose to his feet, ready for violence. 
The others rose too. 

Memed and Jabbar stood aghast, stunned 
by what they were witnessing, oyercome 
with shame. 

Kerimoghlu stood as silent and unshaken 
as his tent-pole. 

“Bring out your money, Agha,” ordered 
Durdu. 

Seeing that Kerimoghlu did not move, 
. Durdu came slowly up to him and sudden¬ 
ly brought down the butt of the rifle with 
all his strength on his .shoulder. Keri¬ 
moghlu fell to the ground. Durdu seized 
him by the arm and pulled him up. At 
the back of the tent the women and chil¬ 
dren were shrieking with-fear. 

“Listen, Agha, you rule over the tents of 
the Black-haircd tribe, not over me. On 
these mountains. Mad Durdu’s word is 
law! ” 

“Go with the Agha,” he ordered Giidii- 
koghlii, “and bring whatever money he has. 
Collect the women’s gold coins as well I ” 

Keriinoghlu’s eyes sought Memed and 
Jabbar, who were standing behind him. 
Memed was ashamed and avoided his gaze. 
Then Kerimoghlu looked at Jabbar, too, 
as if to say: “Is this how you thank me?” 

Giidukoghlu came back with a thick wad 
of paper money and a bag of gold coins 
which he handed over to Durdu. Mean¬ 
while Kerimoghlu had collected all the wo¬ 
men’s necklaces, rings, bracelets and head- 
pieces of gold coins and handed them over 
too. 

“Is that all?” asked Durdu. 

“I’ve cleaned the place out,” answered 
Gudiikoghlu without any hesitation. 

“You’re a wise man, Kerimoghlu,” said 
Durdu. “You’ve handed over all your 
money and jewellery. I’ve never met a 
wiser man than you among those I have 
robbed.” 

Kerimoghlu stood there like a stone, his 
face pale, his lips trembling, as Durdu be¬ 
gan to shout in a sharp, overbearing voice: 
“Mad Durdu has one custom. Do you 
know about it, Kerimoghl^?” he asked. 
“Other brigands don’t have it, but oth« 
brigands, of course, don’t dare rob Keri¬ 
moghlu.” 

Kerimoghlu remained silent. 

“It is Mad Durdu’s custom to strip the 
men he has robbed even of their drawers- 
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with your clothes, Kerimoghlur' he 
shouted. 

“ Don’t ^ do this to me, Durdu Agha,” 
Kcrifuogtiiu kept repeating. “Don’t!” 

“Strip! ” bellowed Durdu, "or else . . .” 
He raised the barrel of his rifle threaten¬ 
ingly in the direction of Kerimoghlu’s 
mouth. "Strip! ” 

Just then, in a flash, Memed rushed out 
of the tent shouting: "Don’t niot^e, Durdu, 
or I’ll fire. Forgive me, but I’ll fire. What 
you’re doing . . .” 

Jabbar’s mocking voice was heard: 
“Leave the man in peace, Durdu Agha. or. 
I’ll fire too. You and I have been friends 
a long time. Don’t let your death be on 
our hands now.” 

Durdu had never expected this, "So 
that’s how it is?” he shouted. Then he 
raised his gun and fired two shots outside. 

“That’s not how to shoot, Durdu Agha,” 
called Memed. “Look!” Two bullets 
whizzed past Durdu’s ears. “Let the man 
go. You’ve done enough. This is wanton 
cruelty. Unless you want to die," answer¬ 
ed Memed, “leave the man and get out of 
the tent.” 

Once more Durdu kicked the prostrate 
man at his feet. “Come on, friends, let’s 
be going.” 

Outside he saw the shadow of Memed, 
who lay in a hollow. “You’ll pay for this, 
Memed. You too, Jabbar.” 

Sergeant Rejep was the last to leave the 
tent. “I liked what you did, boys,” he 
said. “May I stay with you too?” 

“Stay, Sergeant, stay! ” they cried. 

Durdu was about fifty yards away when 
he suddenly threw himself down on the 
ground and called to his companions: 
"Let’s get to work! It’s a life and death 
struggle from now on.” 

He fired a volley at Memed and Jabbar. 
But they had known what to expect of 
Durdu and were careful to remain under 
cover. 


"Go your own way, Durdu Agha,” called 
Memed. ."Don’t be childish I” 

“It’s you or I . . shouted Durdu. 

"Off with you, man,” said Sergeant 
Rejep. "Stop pestering tlie boys. You’ll 
have enough trouble on your own head 
as it is. By now all the tents of the Black¬ 
haired tribe will have heard of this and 
the whole tribe will be combing the moun¬ 
tains for you. Off with youl ” 

The firing stopped. 

"They’re going,” said Jabbar. "Curse 
them! They’re off to divide up the loot 
from Kcrimoghlu.” 

“Let them go,” said Sei|;eant Rejep. 
“The Black-haired tribe will make them 
pay for it a hundredfold. If this man’s 
really Kcrimoghlu, the Agha of the Black- 
haired tribe, the mountain will soon be 
teeming with men hunting high and low 
for them.” 

“Now what can we go and say to Keri- 
raoghlu? How can we look him straight 
in the face?” said Memed. 

He came out of the hollow where they 
had been concealed and set off towards the 
tents. A great noise of weeping and wail¬ 
ing came from Kerimoghlu’s tent. Memed 
opened the flap of the tent. One or two 
women were holding Kcrimoghlu’s bleed¬ 
ing head over a basin and washing his 
wounds. 

Memed called: “Kcrimoghlu Agha.” 
All heads turned towards the entrance. 

“Agha,” he stammered, “forgive us. We 
didn’t know it would be like that.” Then 
he turned and began to run. 

“Don’t go,” Kcrimoghlu called aftet 
him, “Don’t go without eating your sup¬ 
per, my son.” 

Memed came up to Jabbar. "Come 
along, let’s be going. I can’t stay here any 
longer. My heart bleeds for the poor man.” 

“What can you do?” said Jabbar, rising 
to his feet. “It’s done now.” 
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Iraz had been widowed when she was only 
twenty. Sfie had never remarried and the 
light of her life was her son Riza. When 
Riza was found murdered in the fields one 
day, the police arrested his cousin, Ali, as 
a suspect and took him to the police sta¬ 
tion. 

According to Ali’s testimony, however, he 
had not been in the village that day; with 
the aid of local witnesses he proved that 
he had been at a wedding in a neighbour¬ 
ing village, four hours from Sakar. But 
Iraz and all the villagers knew that Ali 
was the one who had killed Riza, because 
he wanted the field. 

Iraz was astounded and the villagers 
could not believe their eyes when, two days 
later, AH swaggered into the village osten¬ 
tatiously swinging his arms. Iraz lost all 
control of herself, seized an axe that she 
had in her home and ran towards AH's 
house. She had only one thought: to kill 
the man who had killed her son. When 
AH's family saw Iraz descending upon them 
with the axe in her hand, they shut their 
door and bolted it. Finding the door shut, 
Iraz began to break in with the axe. But 
Ali was not there. If he had been inside 
to protect them, they would not have closed 
the door. His mother, two girls and a 
baby were inside, and the door was on 
the point of giving. Iraz swung the axe 
with all her strength to break it down and 
kill all those who had sought refuge in¬ 
side. The villagers hastened to see what 
the row was about and gathered by the 
house. But they could not approach Iraz, 
nor did it occur to them to approach her. 
Let her avenge her son! 

Somehow Alt managed to slip through 
the crowd and to catch hold of Iraz from 
behind. He seized the axe from her hand; 
with all his strength he threw the exhaust¬ 
ed woman aside and began to trample on 
her. The villagers rushed to her assistance 
and dragged her from beneath his feet. 

T^at night Iraz set fire to Ali’s house. 
While the villagers were trying to put out 
the fire, Ali jumped on to a horse and set 
off for the police station. There he filed 
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a complaint about the events of the morn¬ 
ing and about her setting fire to their 
home, declaring that the house was still 
burning. 

It was morning when Ali returned to 
the village with the police. When they 
daw this, the villagers gathered round Ali. 
"Don’t do this, Ali,’’ they said. “The poor 
thing is broken-hearted from the loss of 
her fine lad. Don’t send her to rot in 
prison. In any case, the villagers have put 
out the fire.” 

AH refused to listen to them and the 
police arrested Iraz and took her off to 
prison. 

They had put her into the one-roomed 
women’s section of the prison. She had 
never expected this. To avenge the death 
of her fine tall son she had set fire to a 
house. It was hard to bear this new wrong 
after the death of her son. She entered 
the prison with her head low. She could 
see nothing and did not even notice whe¬ 
ther she were alone in this room or with 
another prisoner. She sat down silendy 
in one corner and remained there like a 
stone that has been dropped into a well. 

Hatchd had been pleaseci to see Iraz come 
as a companion in this lonely prison. For 
herself she felt pleased, but she was sorry 
for her. 

In the evening Hatchs set her soup on 
the brazier in the yard outside and began 
to cook it. When it was ready she brought 
it in, smelling of onion and rancid butter 
as it steamed gently. After the soup had 
cooled a little, she approached Iraz timid¬ 
ly: "Aunt, you must be hungry by now. 
I’ve prepared some soup. Come, drink 
it.’’ 

Iraz stared blindly at Hatchd as if she 
had not heard her. 

"Aunt," repeated Hatchs, “drink a litde 
of this soup. You must be very hungry 
by now.” 

Iraz acted as if she simply were not 
there, not even blinking. But Hatchs was 
not to be discouraged and kept on urging 
her. 

Slowly the woman raised her vacant eyes 
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and fixed them on Hatchi. Hatchd could 

S >t sustain her gaze. She mumbled some- 
ing confusedly, left the bowl there in 
front of the woman and slipped out, hold¬ 
ing her‘breath. 

That night Hatchs was unable to sleep. 
As the first light filtered in between the 
window-boards she rose from her bed. Iraz 
was still there like a vague shadow in her 
corner, motionless as ever. Only her 
white ‘kerchief stood out like 'the bright¬ 
ness of a window against the dirty wall. 

At midday Iraz was still in the same 
position. Evening came and she still had 
not moved. That second night Hatchs, 
spent fearfully, like the first, half awake, 
half asleep. 

In the morning when the- light appeared 
again, she opened her inflamed eyes and 
went over to Iraz. There was something 
comp>elling in her manner. 

“Aunt!” she said. “I beseech you, don’t 
stay like that!” She took the woman’s 
hands in hers. “Don’t, please!” 

The woman turned her big, wide-open 
eyes on her, eyes that were black, lustre¬ 
less. 

Hatchi did not give up. "Tell me your 
troubles. Aunt,” she said. “I beseech you. 
Docs anyone without troubles ever come 
here? Isn’t that true?" 

“What’s that, my girl?” moaned Iraz. 
Hatchs was so pleased to hear Iraz speak 
at last and say something that it was as 
if a big load had been lifted from her 
back. 

“Why do you behave like this?” she ask¬ 
ed. "You haven’t opened your mouth 
since you came. You haven’t even eaten 
anything! ” 

"My son was worth a whole country. My 
son was the pride of the village. Was it 
too high a price?” she said and fell silent. 

“My Mor aunt!” said Hatch^. "You’re 
dying of hunger. You haven’t eaten any¬ 
thing since you came here. I’ll go and 
prepare you some soup.” 

Today she decided to make the soup 
with plenty of butter. A month after her 
arrival she had begun lo launder the 
clothes of some of the richer prisoners and 
had now saved a little money. A little 
girl used to bring food and other things 
for the prisoners from the market. 
Hatchtf called the girl and put fifty 
piastres Into her hand. "Go and get me 
some butter," she said. She was filled 
with joy. T^e woman had spQken at last 
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and someone who speaks does not die so 
easily of her grief. 

All the gay tunes she knew were now 
singing in her head. She filled the brazier 
with charcoal and began to fan it. Soon 
the coals glowed red as Hatchd fanned 
them and puffed over them. She filled 
the little tinned copper mt with water and 
put it on the brazier. 'The soup was soon 
ready, so soon that even Hatchd was sur¬ 
prised. 

Hatchd brought in the pot of soup and 
placed it before Iraz. “Please, Aunt,” she 
begged, placing a wooden spoon in her 
hand. 

Iraz slowly dipped the spoon into the 
soup. 

When she had finished drinking it 
Hatch<‘ spoke again. “Aunt, there’s water 
in the ewer. Wash your face. It’ll make 
you feel better.” 

Iraz did as Hatchs told her and went 
and washed her face. 

“Thank you, my lovely girl. May God 
grant you all your wishes.” 

“If only He would,” Hatchi repeated 
several times. She sat down and told Iraz 
all her misfortunes. “Yes,” she said, “this 
is how it happened. Aunt. I don’t want 
anything in the world if only 1 can have 
news of my Mcmed. I’ve been here a full 
nine months, but no one has come to see 
me. Even my mother came only once. 
The first days I lay hungry in this hole. 
After that I began to do the prisoners’ 
laundry. Oh, if only I could have some 
news! If I could only know if he is dead 
or alive. Let them hang me if they like. 
I don’t care. If only 1 could have some 
news of my Memed.” 

As the days passed Iraz grew less weary 
and confused. 

“Ah! ” she would then say, "If I were 
free I would show the authorities who kill¬ 
ed my Riza.” 

Hatch^ tried to console her. "God will¬ 
ing, you will soon be free. Aunt. You’ll 
get out of here and hand over your son's 
murderer to the police. Think of me! 
At my age I shall be left to rot here. 
Everybody comes and bears witness against 
me!” 

As the days passed Iraz and Hatchd 
became like mother and daughter. They 
shared everything, including their troubles. 
Hatchd knew Riza’s heij?ht, his black eyes, 
his slim fingers, his dancing, his childhood, 
what he had done as a child, with what 
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trouble Iraz had brought him up, the whole 
story of the held and the final tragedy, 
down to the last detail, as if she' had lived 
through and seen it all herself. It was the 
same with Iraz. She, too, knew everything 
about Mcmed, from the day he and 
Hatchd had first played as children to¬ 
gether. 

All day and all evening, until midnight, 
Iiaz and Ilatch<5 knitted stockings till they 
were almost blind with weariness. The 
stockings they knitted became famous in 
the town. " I'he stockings of the girl who 
killed her fiance and of the woman whose 
boy was killed." The saddest of designs 
went into the stockings. Hatchc and Iraz 
did not copy any known designs, but 
created pattern after pattern of their own, 
in colours more bitter than poison. 

HatchiS and Iraz did not touch the money 
they earned and for many months their 
food consisted only of what the prison gave 
them. Sooner or later Memcd would come, 
they thought. Then he would need 
money. It was for this that they now 
toiled. 

"My girl,” Iraz would say, "Memcd 
won’t have as much trouble here as we. 
We are here to look after him.” 

"Yes, we are here. Auntie,” Hatche 
would reply proudly. 

"Our Memcd has money here. Well 
earn more before he comes and then we’ll 
put all the money in his hands and he 
won’t find himself destitute like the other 
prisoners. He won’t have to turn to 
sliangers for help.” 

At night they would retire to bed ex¬ 
hausted, with aching eyes, and still talk 
and share their troubles for hours on end, 
discussing cvcry^f^ing that might possibly 
happen to Memcd and all the most im¬ 
possible things too. What did they not in¬ 
vent? Finally Hatchc would Ijcconie angry 
with her mother. "That mother of mine,” 
she would begin. "What sort of a mother 
is she? I didn’t ask much. Only for news 
of my Memcd. She went olf and never 
came back.” 

"Who knows,” Iraz would reply, "what’s 
happened to your poor mother?" Iraz 
would always defend Hatche’s mother. 

And so their conversation would con¬ 
tinue, till at last Hatchd would be lost in 
thought. She forgot that she was in prison 
and that Mcmed was an outlaw. Iraz for¬ 
got her troubles too. 

Friday was market-day in the town. On 
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Fridays Hatchd would stare out of the win¬ 
dow, watching the roads. If her mother 
were to come, it would be on a Friday. 
This particular Friday Hatchs woke up 
very early, before sunrise. "If only she’d 
come today,” she said; but she said this 
every Friday. 

Towards midday a tall woman with a 
double saddle-bag over her shoulder came 
timidly towards the prison. 

"Aunt Iraz,” Hatchs called in a shrill and 
excited voice. 

"What is it, girl?" answered Iraz from 
inside, hurrying towards her. 

^ "My mother! ” 

Iraz looked out along the road. 
"Welcome, Sister,” said Iraz. 

Hatchd introduced Iraz to her mother. 
“This is my Aunt Iraz,” she said. "We 
sleep in the same cell.” 

"What are your troubles. Sister?” asked 
the mother in surprise. 

"They killed her son Riza,” said Hatch^. 
“Oh!” exclaimed the mother. "May 
they be struck blind. Sister! ” 

For a while the three women were silent. 
Then the mother raised her head and be¬ 
gan to talk. “My daughter, my dark-eyed 
girl, foigive your mother. What hasn’t 
that infidel Abdi done to me because I 
took that petition to the Government! I’ve 
news for you. Memed has become a bri¬ 
gand, an outlaw! ” 

At the sound of Memed’s name Hatch^’s 
face became pale. Her heart began to 
!)eat as if it would burst. 

“Memed went and joined Durdu’s band 
after shooting Abdi and Veli. Memed’s 
name comes right after Durdu’s. His fame 
has spread all over the country. What do 
I know, my girl? I only tell you what I’ve 
heard. Police Sergeant Asim came to Abdi 
Agha’s house and said he had been after 
Mcmed. He declared he had never seen 
a brigand like Memed in the mountains. 

If it hadn’t been for him, he said, he would 
have put Durdu’s band to rout. At this 
Abdi Agha took to his heels and left the 
village.” 

While she was explaining all this her 
face was calm and smiling. Suddenly it 
turned pale, as if she were choking. 

Iraz and Hatchs were pleased that 
Memed had become a brigahd. They ex¬ 
changed eloquent glances, but, when they 
saw Hatchd’s mother turn pale, they were 
frightened. “Mother, Mother, what is it?” 
whispered Hatchs. 
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"Don’t ask, my girl, but I have bad news 
tor you. Let’s hope it’s false. I heard it 
as^ was coming. I heard yesterday morn¬ 
ing that Durdu and Memed had quarrelled 
because of a nomad Agha. Durdu had shot 
at Memed and his two companions. 
Memed had protected the nomad Agha, so 
Durdu shot at him. 

At first Hatch<i remained motionless. 
Then she threw herself into Iraz's arms. 
“Did this have to happen to me as well, 
Auntie?” she sobbed. Suddenly site was 
quiet. 

Iraz tried to console her. "Every day 
they bring news of the death of a brigand, 
but don’t believe it. You’ll get used to it.” 

But Hatchd was not listening. "I can’t 
live,” she sobbed. "I can’t live without my 
Memed.” 

Iraz lost her temper. "How do you 
know the lad is dead, child? One doesn’t 
mourn a man who is still alive. In my 
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youth 1 heard oE Big Ahmet's death at 
least twenty times. But Big Ahmet’s still 
alive today.” 

"Aunt Iraz, this is different," said 
Hatchs. "He’s still such a young brigand! 
I can’t live any more. I'll die.” 

She began to tremble, as if shaken with 
malaria. Iraz took her in her arms, car¬ 
ried her to the bed and laid her down. 

"Wait a while, you stupid girl. How 
many things can happen before a day is 
done? Don't believe everything like that.” 

Two days later Hatchd rose from her 
bed, pale as a corpse. She had bound a 
black 'kerchief round her head. Her face 
was waxen and still. Every day her con¬ 
dition deteriorated and she became in¬ 
creasingly pale and weak. 

They no longer chattered at night. Only 
every once in a while would Iraz say, 
"You’ll see, my crazy girl, you’ll see. Good 
news of Memed will soon reach us.” 

But Hatchd paid no attention, to her. 


Concluded Next Month 
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, “Visit men who are supremely great," 
said Pliny. That is the basis of the 
NBC television Wisdom series and of 
the book from which the following 

T 

selections are taken. The four men 
and one woman in this feature have 
passed through fire—each in a different 
sphere of life. The flame that touched 
them touches us in these pages. Their 
own words, in conversation, tell us of 
their lives as their books did not. Their 
reflections and accumulated knowledge 
can be of exceptional personal use ... 
as guides and as inspiration for the 
unknown times that lie ahead of us. 
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edited by JAMES NELSON 



TBESK ARE SEtSCTIOKS FROM "WISDOM FOR OOR TIME" BY 
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W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 

'7 flatter myself that pomposity is the last thing that anyone can claim 
for me/’ said Mr. Maugham, at eighty-six. It is true. 

Yet, no writer of our time has known the glitter and fame that have 
been his—author of several novels and short stories that can live in 
literature, a lion in the intellectual and social world of England and 
France, a playwright who had four plays running in London in one 
season, and a subject sought after by distinguished painters. One critic 
wrote, and quite accurately, “He is the world’s most famous living man 
of letters.” 

None of that appears when you meet him. There is no pomposity. 
He makes and seeks humour in conversation; his manners and his 
wonderful voice are engaging; he is a comfortable person to be with. 

When Sir Laurence Olivier was honoured at a dinner, in New York, 
for his performance in the television version of The Moon and Sixpence. 
he saluted the original author as: 

That perennial literary genius. 

That grand young man of letters. 

That Companion of Honour. 

Sir Laurence said in a letter, “Make certain the last t^ree wjords are 
printed with capitals because they refer to the Honour with which Mr. 
Maugham was invested by the Queen a few years ago, a fact perhetps 
not too well known outside his own country.” 
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Sow it is time for Mr. Maugham, in the following pages, to reflet 
uf^on his own life. His fellow conversationalist, Alan Pryce^Jones, was 
formerly editor of the London Times Literary SuppLement. He is a 
long-tim^ friend and has been a many-time visitor to Maugham's Villa 
Mauresque, on the French Riviera, which has been a mecca for hundreds 
of such diverse and great writers as Edna St. Vincent Millay and Sir 
Winston Churchill. 


Alan Pryce-Jones: It is just thirty years 
since 1 Brst came and stayed with you in 
this house. 1 suppose that iliirty years ago 
you were just about the same age that I 
am now. Have you found that life became 
tnore interesting, mure fascinating, be-* 
tween, say, fifty and eighty? 

W. .Somerset Maugham: I should say 
that on the whole I don’t know much more 
about life than I knew thirty years ago. 
After all, remember that thirty years ago 
I was already an elderly man. 

Pryce-Jones: 1 am contemplating that 
tiiysclf. 1 want to hope that one docs learn 
a bit more in the decades to come. 

Maugham: No. But as one reaches my 
advanced age one cares much less than one 
did when one was young for what other 
people think of one. 

Pryce-Jones: You just made a long 
journey, I know, through the Far East. 
Now, did you take a notebook with you? 
Did you make any plans lor using that 
journey? 

Maugham: No. No, indeed not. When 
the press discovered that I was going to 
take this journey, on all sides 1 had muni¬ 
ficent offers to write about it. But I re¬ 
fused everything. I just wanted to go to 
enjoy myself. For some reason the press 
described it as a sentimental journey. It 
wasn't any more sentimental than going 
down to Brighton for a weekend, really. 

Pryce-Jones: Did you take a lot of 
books with you? Do you now, for ex¬ 
ample, read a great deal? 

Maugham: I always travel with a lot of 
booLs. Years ago—I mean thirty-five, 
forty years ago—I used to travel with a 
huge book bag full of bocHcs; and in fact, 

I called a story The Bookbag. At that 
time all my stories were published in the 
Cosmopolitan by Ray Long. The Book- 
bag was the only story I wrote he ever re¬ 
fused. He wrote, to me and said, “I have 
gone further with you than with any other 
author, but when it comes to incest I have 
to draw the line.*' 



The Insignta above appean in all Mr. Maughan'a booki 
and la on the gatepoat of hia villa. It la a tallamaa- 
a Mooriah ableld agalnat evil. 
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Pryce-Jones: It must have been very 
difficult, wasn’t it, to decide which form 
to adopt when you had an idea-for a plot? 

Maugham: Oh, no, I don't think it was 
at all. Ideas come to you already with a 
certain shape; and you use them either to 
make into a novel, or short story, or play. 

Pryce-Jones: but sometimes you varied 
a little bit, didn’t you? 1 remember at 
the beginning of Cakes and Ale you said 
you had first tliought of it as a very short 
story, and then it turned into this wonder¬ 
ful novel. I suppose that happened, 
didn’t it, in the act of writing? 

Maugham: In the act of writing, yes. 
As one wrote, one thought of more and* 
more things. It was easy, really. 1 don’t 
think I have ever written anything so 
easily or with so much pleasure. 

Pryce-Jones: How about Of Human 
Bondage} Was that a very difficult book 
to write? 

Maugham: Well, you see, it was written 
nearly forty years ago—more, more pro¬ 
bably. Because I remember I corrected 
the proofs in Flanders at the beginning of 
the First World War. So it must have 
been written two or three years before that. 
And in that particular case I had recollec¬ 
tions which tormented me, and I did what 
I .always do in such a case, wrote them 
out in a book. And after that they ceased 
to torment me. Simple. 

Pryce-Jones: Yes, but it is such a 
wonderful, complex, large book. I won¬ 
der whether that came straight through 
your natural processes of invention and 
recollection, or whether it involved a lot 
of working out? 

Maugham: Oh, I don’t think so. I think 
it came straight through. 

Pryce-Jones: When you were a young 
man you were a medical student, and then 
a doctor, weren’t you? 

Maugham: I was, indeed. And I have 
always thought that during those five years 
I was in St. Thomas’s Hospital I learned 
everything I know about human nature, 
because normally, as we know, people wear 
a mask. But when they are ill and afraid 
to die they drop the mask and you see 
them as they are, 

Pryce-|ones: As far as American books 
go, aren’t I right in thinking that you put 
Moby Dick, and Huck Finn, and Leaves 
of Grass above all the others? 

Maugham: Yes, I think so. I think so. 
Excepting For Whom the Bell Tolls which 


I put extremely near the others. 

Pryce-Jones: You thought a lot of 
Hemingfway, I know. 

Maugham: I’m a great admirer of 
Hemingway. I have read, 1 think, all his 
short stories, and all his novels; and 1 think 
he is a very good writer, indeed. He is 
always readable, you know. Some books 
are excellent without being Readable. 
Have you noticed that? 

Pryce-Jones : Yes. How about William 
Faulkner? 

Maugham: Well, I know only his short 
stories, which I like. They are good. 
But I haven’t read his novels. 

Pryce-Jones: What is interesting is the 
absolute diveigcnce between Faulkner and 
yourself in one respect—you have lived 
most of your life out of your own country, 
and he has lived most of his in the State 
of Mississippi. Do you regret having 
lived so much abroad? 

Maugham: Well, you see, I never really 
had a home because I was made an orphan 
at a very early age. And I have been either 
hustled around or going about places of 
my own free will all over the world, as 
long as ever I can remember. 

Pryce-Jones: And you don’t have the 
feeling of having, so to speak, cut yourself 
off from your grass roots by living in the 
south of France, rather than by living in 
the south of Great Britain? 

Maugham: Ah, that’s an entirely dif¬ 
ferent thing. I wouldn't have ever settled 
here if I hadn’t realised that my writing 
career was coming to an end. 

Pryce-Jones: I don’t think your writing 
career ever comes to an end. 

Maugham : It has come to an end. 

Pryce-Jones: I shall believe that when 
I see it. Do you ever suffer from self-doubt 
or do you know from the beginning that- 
you can do just what you want? 

Maugham: Oh, no, no, no, no. The 
first writing is unsatisfactory, and I write 
it again. I generally write it three times, 
until I have reached a point where I say 
to myself it may be all wrong but it’s the 
best I can do. 

Pryce-Jones : And you do this by hand, 
do you, write by hand? 

Maugham: All by hand, yes. 

Pryce-Jones: When yoh were at the 
height of your output did you enjoy writ¬ 
ing fiction as much as writing theatre, for 
example? 

Maugham: Yes, I think so. You know, 
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it pas awfully hard in those days to ^t 
a play produced. I'm speaking of fifty 
years ago and more. Then the theatre was 
in the hands of three or four men who 
wrote plays, one every year. And for an 
outsider to come in was extremely difficult. 

Pryce-Jones : You didn’t remain an out¬ 
sider for long. 

Maugham: 1 don’t know about that. 
For about fifteen years I had written plays 
that no manager would accept. Then 
when 1 was thirty-four, one of these plays 
was accepted by pure accident. Instead of 
lasting SIX weeks it lasted over a year, and 
within three or four months 1 had four 
plays running in London. 

Pryce-Jones: Which is your own 
favourite among them? 

Maugham: Oh, certainly The Circle. 

I still think it is the best play I wrote, and 
1 think the public in general are agreed 
on that point. 

Pryce-Jones: But if you liked writing 
plays so much why did you stop writing 
them? 

Maugham: Well, I didn’t stop until I 
was sixty years old, you must remember. 

I had come to the conclusion that plays 
depend laigely—I mean the sort of plays 
1 was writing are plays designed to interest 
and amuse—depend largely upon the 
circumstances of the day. That means 
that in order to write them you have to 
live the life of the day. Well, at the age 
of sixty I felt I couldn’t, and so I decided 
to write four more plays and stop. And 
that's exactly what I did. 

Pryce-Jones: You have known what is 
called everybody on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and I suppose all over the world, 
for a long time. Are there any of your 
contemporary writers that you look back to 
with special admiration—^like, for example, 
Max Beerbohm, or Arnold Bennett, or 
Kipling? 

Maugham: Well, you know there’s a 
certain space between admiration and 
affection, isn’t there? 

Pryce-Jones: Yes. 

Maugham: I admired Rudyard Kip- 
ling very much indeed but 1 can’t say I 
had any affection for him. I think it’s 
really tragic that now, owing to political 
circumstances, he is entirely neglected. As 
perhaps you know, a litde while ago his 
daughter was upset because no one is buy- 

his books any more, and asked me if I 
would make a sdection of the best stories 
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and write a preface. I did that, and I did 
put in a number of stories that were ex¬ 
tremely readable, but nobody would read 
them. And it is a political affair. You 
sec, he was an imperialist. And imperial¬ 
ism is out of fashion now. But he is the 
best short story writer that either England 
or the United States has produced. 
Eventually, he must come back. 

Pryce-Jones: At least he has strong 
support from yourself and from T. S. 
Eliot. That gives his reputation some¬ 
thing to rely on. Now, shall we talk about 
^ Max Beerbohm for a moment? 

Maugham: Well, he was also an old 
friend. But, as you know, he produced 
extremely little. Last time 1 saw him, just 
before he died, he said to me, "I love to 
draw, but to write has always been a tor¬ 
ture to me.” 

Pryce-Jones: Did you find his conversa¬ 
tion very interesting? 

Maugham: He was charming. He 
M'asn’t awfully amusing; he was charming. 

Pryce-Jones: And how about some of 
the American writers? For example, Sin¬ 
clair Lewis. You must have known him 
very well, didn't you? 

Maugham: 1 did, indeed. He was an 
intimate friend of mine, and I had known 
him for years. He used to come to London 
a good deal, and he would lunch with me 
perhaps two or three times a week. He 
was awfully good company. Eventually, of 
course, he returned to the United States. 
After that particular trip, and when he 
arrived in New York, the reporters all 
came on board and asked him what he 
thought about England. . And he said, • 
“Well, the English novelists are lousy, and 
their cocktails are warm.” Well, 1 didn’t 
in the least mind his saying that the novel¬ 
ists were lousy, but I did resent his saying 
the cocktails were warm because he had 
drunk a great many in my house with, as 
far as I could judge, a great appreciation. 

Pryce-Jones : Did you move much 
among painters? 

Maugham: I have lived among painters 
but years and years ago. And I have had 
my portrait painted and my head sculp¬ 
tured over and over again until I’m blue 
in the face. I enjoy the company of 
artists. 

Pryce-Jones; The trouble with some 
contemporary painters is that they may 
make one literally blue in the face. You 
have got a lovely portrait, on the other 
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hand, haven't you, by Graham Suther¬ 
land? 

Maugham: Yes, that was a good one, 
and, oh, several painters— 

Pryce-Jones: And the Gerald Kelly 
portrait. Sii Gerald Kelly did a lovely one 
of you years ago. 

Maugham; Ihat was a good one. I 
wonder if you would like me to tell you 
about Marie Laurencin? 

Pryce-Jones; Yes. 

Maugham: She wrote to me one day and 
said to me, "I would like to paint a por¬ 
trait of you." I wrote back and said I 
would be extremely flattered but 1 thought 
I ought to remind her that 1 wasn’t a 
young man with sloe-like eyes and pink 
checks, and a red mouth—but an old 
gentleman with wrinkles. To which she 
answered, “I don’t mind about the 
wrinkles. But don’t come in a coat, be¬ 
cause I don’t know how to paint a coat." 
So, I went in a dressing gown, and I sat 
for her for four days, and she told me the 
whole story of her life, and I had a w’on- 
derful time. At the end she looked at the 
canvas, and she said, “You know, people 
always complain that my portraits aren’t 
like the sittces, and I can’t tell you how 
little I care.” She took the canvas off the 
easel and said, “There’s a present for you." 
And I have it here upstairs. Only she has 
painted a young ntan with huge black eyes, 
a pink and white coinplcxion, and red 
lips. 

Pryce-Jones ; The picture of Charles 
Strickland which you gave in The Moon 
and Sixpence suggests that you know a 
cat deal about the process of painting, 
ave you ever painted? 

Maugham: No, no. I haven’t got any 
gifts in that direction at all. 

Pryce-Jones: Have you found that your 
tastes altered much with the years? That 
is to say, people like Picasso and others? 

Maugham; But enormously. I remem¬ 
ber that fifty years ago—more—I was in 
Paris and I was taken by Gerald Kelly, 
who afterwards became the President of 
the Royal Academy, to see the first collec¬ 
tion of the French Impressionists. And we 
looked at them; and I found them abso¬ 
lutely horrible. And I couldn’t imagine 
how anyone could think that that was 
good painting. Then the years passed one 
by one, one got used to them, and saw 
their rich character and their beauty, and 
one thing and another . . . and I have 
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several of them in the house now. | 

Pryce-Jones: How about music? Does 
that mean a great deal to you? 

Maugham: 1 don’t know if I could 
honestly say a gieat deal. 1 like to listen 
to music. I’m sincerely fond of opera, and 
I have my favourite operas. And I think 
my favourite opera of all is Die 'leister- 
singer, and 1 have always thought I would 
like to die to the strains of the last act but 
one of that. Lovely music, enchanting 
music. 

Pryce-Jones: Looking around the whole 
of life as we have been doing, going from 
' one thing to another, are you conscious of 
any great gap? 1 remember once Harold 
Nicholson saying to me that he very much 
regretted that he had never known any¬ 
thing about sport, f remember your being 
very good at tennis. 

Maugham: I was fairly good, fairly 
good. I left it off because I used to have 
the semi-pros who used to come from 
Monte Carlo, and they liked to come be¬ 
cause they got good tea and drinks. One 
day I heard one of them say to another, 
“Considering his age, he doesn’t play at all 
a bad game.” And I said to myself, that 
isn’t enough. And so from that day on I 
never played again. 

Pryce-Jones: What do you think has 
brought you the greatest happiness? 
Travel, or people, or ideas, or your work? 

Maugham: Oh, no. After all, I have 
liked a good many people. I have dis¬ 
liked a good many more. My greatest 
satisfaction is to think of a story and write 
it as I want to see it in my mind’s eye. 

Pryce-Jones: Could you give any ad¬ 
vice to* a young writer which would help 
him to do something of the same sort? 

Maugham: Oh, I could, certainly. I 
should have said throw yourself into the 
hurly-burly of life. It doesn’t matter how 
many mistakes you make, what unhappi¬ 
ness you have to undergo. It is all your 
material. 

Pryce-Jones : But would you advise him 
to do something like joining a school of 
creative writing? 

Maugham: Oh, no, that’s the last thing 
I would ever advise him to do. I think 
his school is life. 

Pryce-Jones: I should have thought it 
was very difficult, I agree, to learn in a 
school ol aeative writing. But they do 
exist, these schools. 

Maugham: I know they do, all over the 
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f >lice. I believe them to lit entirely use- 
ess. . , 

Pryce-Jones: And you woo'd think that 
the writer ought to be a fairly worldly 
character? 1 mean he ought not to shut 
himself up. 

Maugham: Oh, certainly not. He 
ought to—they write to me all the time 
asking me for advice; and I always give 
the same answer: Don’t wait for experi¬ 
ence to come to you; go out after experi¬ 
ence. Experience is your material. 

Pryce-Jones: When you turn back to¬ 
ward the great novel writers of the past , 
have you been, on the whole, fairly faith¬ 
ful to one or two of them? Let’s say Vol¬ 
taire, or Goethe, whom I know you admire 
very much. 

Maugham: Well, you know, Voltaire is 
an extraordinarily interesting example of 
the fate of a writer. He wrote reams and 
reams of stuff, and he lives on one short 
novel that he wrote. Everything else has 
been foi^otten. 

Pryce-Jones: You are thinking of 
Candide, I suppose? 

Maugham: Yes. A charming little 
novel. 

Pryce-Jones: Didn't you write some¬ 
where that before you started on a novel 
you always reread Candide} 

Maugham: I may have said that. I 
think it is possible. And there was pro¬ 
bably a certain amount of truth in it. 1 
have always looked upon it as an enchant¬ 
ing little book—extremely humorous and 
full of good sense and human nature. 

Pryce-Jones: How do you feel about 
the great Russians? Tolstoy, say, or 
Dostoevsky? 

Maugham: Well, I suppose everybody 
agrees that the best novel that has ever 
been written is Tolstoy’s War and Peace, 
which is really a colossal novel. It took 
him years to write, and his unfortunate 
wife had to write it out in longhand seven 
times. She frequently tried to commit 
suicide, but she didn’t succeed. 

Pryce-Jones: Do you still get pleasure 
out of these great masterpieces? 

Maugham: But, look, I can’t go on read¬ 
ing them. I have read all the great novels 
of the world perhaps three or four times; 
the only one I continue to read is Proust. 

Pryce Jones: 1 suppose he is almost in¬ 
exhaustible? 

Maugham: Inexhaustible. 

Feycx-Jonis: It is odd he has had no 
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influence on writing in English. 

Maugham: Oh, none whatsoever. He 
was a unique creature. A rather un¬ 
pleasant man, I should think, but an extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting writer. 

Prycx-Jones : Are there other writers of 
your time whom you also esteem? 

Maugham: I suppose you are referring 
to Henry James? 

Pryce-Jones : That is a possibility. 

Maugham: Whom I used to know, and 
liked. And I do admire him. But I don’t 
think he knew anything about life what¬ 
ever. 

Pryce-Jones: Did he talk as he writes? 

Maugham: Exactly, yes, exactly. 

Pryce-Jones: It must have been rather 
a trying experience sometimes. 

Maugham: It was. I remember some¬ 
thing 1 meant to say earlier. I think the 
writers who, under the impression that 
they are writing a novel, write a social 
document are extremely mistaken. 

Pryce-Jones: Yes, and that includes 
some of the most distinguished writers of 
our time. 

Maugham: Exactly, yes. Because what 
they are going to write is going to be out 
of date in an extremely short while. One 
of the hopes of every author who has 
written a great deal is to hope, I should 
say, that he won’t be entirely forgotten 
after his death. And the social document 
is an entirely ephemeral business. 

Pryce-Jones: Do you look on yourself 
as a writer who teaches people or as a 
writer who observes them? I mean, do 
you feel, so to speak, detached from the 
effect of your books or do you want tO" 
make a certain specific impact on the peo¬ 
ple who read them? 

Maugham: Oh, I don’t think so. I 
think I have always written to interest and 
amuse myself. As to teaching people, it 
hasn’t entered my head for a minute. 

Pryce-Jones: But you probably have 
taught them without meaning to. For 
example, a book like The Razor’s Edge. 1 
should have thought that was a kind of 
teaching book. It seems to me that you 
make some wonderful comments on life in 
the course of it. 

Maugham: I’m glad you think like that. 

I wrote it because it pleased me to write it. 
And the hero of that particular book is 
called Larry; and since then I have had 
hundreds of letters from people asking me 
to meet him. 
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Pryce-Jones: How fascinating. Talk¬ 
ing about this matter of teaching, did you 
form a pattern of life? Did you decide 
how your life ought to be organised, for 
example, from the very word "go”? 

Maugham: Oh, I don’t think that. I 
look upon myself as a slave of accidents. 
And as I look back I'm appalled at all the 
mistakes I made in life, terrible mistakes all 
the time. I'he advantage of being a 
writer is that you are able to use your mis¬ 
takes for copy, 

Pryce-Jones: But if you look forward 
now to the years which lie ahead, what 
sort of plans have you got for them? 

Maugham: Well, you see, at my very 
advanced age I know that I haven't got 
very much longer to live. And I feel that 
my life hangs on a thread, and the thread 
may break any moment. Well, I’m per¬ 
fectly resigned to that. So far as the future 
is concerned, I want to live the sort of lif» 
I live now. 


SUGGESTED READING 

Including books of plays, Mr. Maugham has had forty-nine books 
published. One hopes for the fiftieth that he denies he will write. 

A primer list: 

NOVELS 

Of Human Bondage Cakes and Ale The Moon and Sixpence 
The Razor’s Edge 

SHORT STORIES 

East and West (6 stories) The World Over (6 stories) 

ESSAYS AND REMINISCENCE 

The Summing Up A Writer^s Notebook 

PLAYS 

The Circle (One of nineteen in book form) 
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MARGARET MEAD 


Only within the past few generations has mdn turned to look objectively 
at himself, to study his own position in the pattern of the world through 
anthropology. 

Year after year, Margaret Mead, internationally known anthropologist 
of the American Museum of Natural History, has analysed and inter¬ 
preted the knowledge she has gained from living among the primitive 
peoples of the world—some of which knowledge can illumine our own 
behaviour. She has a simple definition of what anthropology is: *‘Find- 
ing out about people," 

She mentions the popular misconception of what life is like in the 
South Seas: "The South Sea islanders don’t have to wear clothes: they 
just have fresh flowers around their necks. And they make love to a 
different girl every night." But how is it, really, and as she found it? 
"You have to be prepared to sit at the bedside of an old man who is 
having convulsions, or be in the middle of a quarrel where a husband 
is trying to chop up his wife with am axe." 

William Mitchell is a young anthropologist who, in 1959, was about 
to set out for South Sea islands Dr. Mead had first visited in the I920’s. 


William Mitchell: You are working 
on a book for children—a book about 
anthropology. You have to define it for 
them, I presume. 

Dr. Margaret Mead: Yes. I want to 
give them a sense of range. Of course, I 
have to give them a general idea of what 
anihropmogy is about—that what we do 
is to go out and study all the kinds of men 
we can find in the world; then that we are 
all one species but that we behave dif¬ 
ferently. I’ve got to get tlvc idea over to 
them that the Eskimos behave differently 
from others, and so do the Ashanti in 
Africa, and the Balinese. 

1 came from a family interested in the 
social sciences. My father was an econom¬ 
ist and my mother* was a sociologist. And 
when 1 was a child I used to be dragged 
along—sometimes I went fairly willingly— 
to watch Italian weddings because my 
mother was studying the adjustment ot 
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Xtaliam in the IJ.S.A. My grandmother 
was very interested in small children and 
she set me to studying other smaller 
children. There you arc. So I had all this 
general family background of interest in 
human behaviour in various sorts of ways. 
Now, originally, when 1 was an adolescent, 

1 thought 1 wanted to be a painter. But 
I wanted to lie a portrait painter, you 
know. It wasn't so much the painting, of 
course. 1 Just had a little bit of talent. I 
wanted to use painting to Hnd out about 
people. Then I thought 1 might want to 
write-—maybe short stories, maybe plays. ^ 
This again was a way of Bnding out about 
praple. And after 1 got to college 1 de¬ 
cided I'd probably want to go into some 
form of social .science. 

I did my M.A. studying Italian children 
in a town. By that time I had begun to 
take work with Franz Boas and Ruth 
Benedict, who was working with him, at 
Columbia. 1 got the picture that all these 
primitive peoples scattered over the face of 
the earth were going to disappear and that 
we needed people (like you, now) willing 
to go out and study them. Psychology will 
be here as long as there are human beings 
and we can always study problems of psy¬ 
chology. But these primitive peoples that 
have survived simply because they are off 
the beaten track have to be studied now. 

It seemed very urgent then. Which was— 
let's see—well, I hadn't really made up my 
mind until 1923—so that was thirty-five 
years ago. So, it was very urgent. Today 
aeroplanes can take one very quickly. 
You're going—hoping to go out to the 
.South Seas, yourself, aren’t you, faiily 
soon? 

MiTCiiF.t.i.: That's why I’m interested in 
your peiception, and all field work and 
what It means to the anthrop>ologi.st—and 
what one has to expect in entering this 
new way of life, so to speak. 

Dr. Mead: Of course, you’ll be entering 
it in a different way. Where it took me 
three months to get into the field by boat 
and little schooner and canoe, you’ll just 
be dropped down from a plane. Where I 
started working with nothing but a pencil 
and paper and a very ordinary camera, 
you’ll be able to use all the devices of 
modern technology. I suppose you’ll have 
a tape recorder with a transistor in it; and 
you’ll have a movie camera with some kind 
of magazine loading. You 11 have anti¬ 
biotics and all the things that have come 
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during the last twenty-five years. At^he 
same time, youll be up against some of 
the same situations. You’ll still have to 
make friends with the natives. Youll still 
have to convince them of the kind of in¬ 
terest that an anthropologist has in them. 
I’hcy will still have been exposed to police 
boys, recruiters, government officials, mis¬ 
sionaries—all sorts of people that want to 
do something to them or with them. 

Mitchell: Well, how do you go about 
showing that you have a different purpose? 

Dr. Mead: 'fhe first thing is—you have 
to have a different purpose. That goes 
back to why you become an anthropologist 
at all, why you choose this rather peculiar 
way of life—at least a lot of people think 
it’s peculiar. I expect you've found that 
already, haven’t you? 

Mitchell: Oh, indeed. Because you 
can’t make any money at iL And that’s 
one drawback in our society. 

Dr. Mead: You can’t make any money 
out of it. You have to go out of the coun¬ 
try and you have to live in an uncorafort 
able place, otherwise it would have been 
colonised and civilised long ago. And you 
have to feel that this is worth doing. 
When you talk about how you’re going to 
convince them, well, you've had enough 
graduate work to know that every single 
^ople is equally worthy of respect as being 
a grou|> of human beings, like ourselves— 
although working under very different con¬ 
ditions and with an inadequate technology. 
I’hcy may never have conceived of the itma 
of monotheism and for a religion they may 
have nothing but an old skull up on the 
rafters—which is grandfather’s ghost—to 
deal with. But within their limit of 
knowledge and invention theyr are full 
human beings with a way of life of their 
own w'hich we must respect. 

Mitchell: You've studied at least seven 
or eight primitive societies, I believe. 
What kind of personal demands arc placed 
upon you? \Vhat personal adaptatmn do 
you have to make in the kind of study you 
do in the field? 

Dr. Mead: Each one is different. One 
of the things that is so exciting about 
anthropological field work is that every 
single tribe is different, 'fte situation is 
different. The people that you meet, the 
jobs that you have to do, none are alike. 
You have to move into the village. You 
have to learn the language. You have to 
learn to eat some of the food because if 
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don't, why, you use up all the money 
you’ve got buying canned goods and you 
get tropical ulcers from eating the wrong 
food anyway. Then, in addition, they’ve 
a very different picture of life than yours. 

When 1 went to Samoa, I was suppo^d to 
study adolescent girls. Samoans arc big 
people; 1 weighed about one hundred 
pounds then, and I passed for a very young 
girl. My smallness was handy because I 
was supposed to be studying fourteen-year- 
olds. I had a good deal of trouble—be¬ 
having as somebody to be treated with 
respect by the chiefs but then spending my 
time with children whom nobody else spent 
any time with. That’s the sort of thing 
you have to work out. 1 told them I was 
going to write a book. They had heard 
about books. They couldn’t think of a 
better topic for a book tlian themselves, so 
they thought the book I was going to Write 
was an eminently worthy occupation. 

Take another people—the Manus. I 
studied them in 1928 and again in 1953, 
twenty-five years later. They vi^ere a hard- 
boiled, puritanical trading people. They 
couldn’t think why anybody in their senses 
would leave a comfortable house with 
modern conveniences and go and live in 
their village and learn their language and 
spend time on them . . . and then not 
make money out of it. So, they were 
absolutely convinced that we were some¬ 
how planning to make some money out of 
them, probably by taking pictures. They 
knew that people who’d been Christianised 
thought they were pretty shocking because 
they didn’t wear very many clothes and 
they knew that some Europeans were will¬ 
ing to pay rather well for pictures of people 
without clothes. So, they thought we were 
after pornographic pictures. But they were 
willing to have us because it was conveni¬ 
ent. We brought cases of tobacco to the 
village, and this saved them a two days’ 
canoe trip. They tolerated us as long as 
we had tobacco. There was once, for about 
a week, when we didn’t have anything 
except canned tomatoes. We had about 
two hundred dollars in silver and a lot of 
canned tomatoes. And the natives didn’t 
want either silver or the canned tomatoes. 
So, we ate canned tomatoes. You get all 
sorts of variatioris. 

In Bali. I told them I belonged to a dub 
which sent its members out to collect the 
laws and customs of different peoples—and 
the Balinese have dubs for everything. 
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They even form a dub to sit on the side 
of the road at five o’dock in the afternoon 
and drink wine together. They form a 
dub, and they fine each other if they don’t 
come. So, it was perfectly intelligible to 
them that 1 belonged to a dub tnat was 
a little peculiar like all their dubs—going 
out and spending two years in Bali collect¬ 
ing bits of law. 

MircHELi.; What ai’e some of the more 
rewarding experiences you’ve had working 
with these different groups of primitive 
peoples? 

Dr. Mead; There are a variety of re¬ 
wards. The kind of reward one gets in 
science—of trying to solve new problems 
and seeing them work out. And there’s 
the reward of working at something that’s 
so difficult that you can always do more 
than you’re doing ... so you are never 
stymied for something interesting and ex¬ 
citing to do. That is especially true of 
field work where you are studying, say, a 
village of five hundred people. You are 
supposed to find out all about them— 
everything under the sun. The language 
they speak and how they bring up their 
children and how they bury their dead and 
how they .settle their quarrels—every single 
thing about them. No matter how good 
your work, you can’t do it all. So, you’re 
always running to keep up and there’s 
never a moment when you aren’t thinking 
about something you could do that you 
haven’t got done yet. 

In antliropology, you’re able to use your 
whole personality. In so many parts of 
science, people work in a laboratory and 
then they come out, spend a few hours with 
their families, and then go back to the 
laboratory again. But in field work you 
have to be a whole person all the time. ‘ 
You have to be prepared to pick up a 
child that’s fallen over, dress a cut on 
somebody’s knee, sit at the bedside of an 
old man who’s having convulsions, or be 
in the middle of a quarrel where a hus¬ 
band is trying to chop up his wife with 
an axe. 

Mitchell: I would think that living 
among alien peoples for such a long period 
of time there would be certain experiences 
very trying to you. 

Dr. Mead: Of course, it was hard to 
learn to eat the food. To start with, that 
was harder than learning to speak the Ian* 
guage. And it’s hard when the mafl 
comes. When 1 first went to the field, 1 
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got mail every six weeks and I’d spread it 
out—eighty or ninety letters—on the bed 
and look at them and wonder what was in 
those letters that was going to reach me 
from my life at home and upset and dis¬ 
turb the relationship that I had built up 
with the natives. You get very fond of the 
people. And one ol the things we have to 
do in all these tiips is to do as much ordi¬ 
nary bush medirine as we can. Inevitably, 
sometimes, people die. I remember one oc¬ 
casion wheie they brought a child in they 
.said liad just been drowned in the lake. 

I had had a first-aid course. But I’d never 
dealt with a drowned person. I put the 
child over a big drum which was the right 
shape, and worked and worked and work¬ 
ed—while the husband went olF and 
quarreled with the wife for having let the 
child get into the lake. About an hour 
and a half later a boy said, "We're so sorry 
for you. You’re doing all this work but 
that child’s been in the lake since morn¬ 
ing.” At that point, you just want to sit 
down and weep, becatisc you’ve built your¬ 
self up to the possibility of doing some¬ 
thing. 

You work sixteen, eighteen hours a day 
and go to sleep with one ear cocked for 
which baby’s going to cry; and if it cries it 
will mean something dinerent. So that 
you work at fairly high tension. In some 
of these New Guinea tribes, it was con¬ 
tinually dangerous. It wasn’t dangerous in 
the sense that somebody was going to get 
out in the middle of the square and throw 
a spear at you. But it was dangerous be- 
cjiusc if you let go of your role vis-A vis 
people wlu) were )ust out of head-hunting, 
then they could lose control. You don’t 
let too many people into the house at 
once; and you never let anybody steal. 
I’hings like that are sometimes pretty try- 
ing. 

Mitchei.i.: Now. my going to the field— 
as a man, I imagine that I can anticipate 
different kinds of experiences than, say, you 
as a woman. What sort of difference might 
there be? 

Dr. Mead: You are different. Your 
dangers arc going to be that the native 
men are going to think you’re going to run 
oil. with one of their women. You’re go¬ 
ing to be a very likely kind of rival to 
have around the place; and they’ll view 
you rather dimlv from time to time. The 
native women didn’t think I was going to 
take their husbands away from them. The 
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native women didn’t suspect me. I coulA 
identify with the women by doctoring their 
children and by limiting myself, almost, to 
their privileges. 

Mitcheu.: What places in the world do 
you still consider to be the most primitive 
and untouched where an anthropologist 
can still do field work? 

Dr. Mead: There are a few bits in South 
America where tribes have been so frighten¬ 
ed that they’ve run away from civilisation. 
There are a few bits in Africa. But the 
places arc probably the center of New 
Guinea and of New Britain and a few of 
the wilds in Indone.sia. People are there 
who have seen aeroplanes in the sky but 
have never seen one on the ground. And 
no European has ever set foot in their vil¬ 
lages. 

MiTCHEtx: As I tell m^ friends about 
my impending field trip to the South Seas, 
I keep hearing the stereotype of the happy 
savage: of people dancing hulas all day 
on paradise islands, with ocean breeres. 
Did you come across that kind of remark? 

Dr. Mead: I used to hear that from 
many people before I went to Samoa. The 
South Seas in those days appeared to be a 
wonderful escape. People here thought 
the savages lay on their backs and that 
breadfruit dropped into their mouths. 
They didn’t know that breadfruit are 
rickly things that have to be baked for 
ours. The image of the Samoan and the 
Tahitian was based on the idea that they 
don’t have to do what we have to do. 
The talk went like this: “They don’t have 
to wear clothes. They can just bathe in 
the sea. They can have fresh flowers 
around their neck. They can make love 
to a different girl every night—and she's 
always beautiful—and nobody minds. 
They don’t have to do any work.’’ That 
was the picture. But when you went in 
and really studied one of these peoples— 
even after warfare had stopped—you realis¬ 
ed that life wasn’t quite as easy as all that— 
that they really worked very hard and with 
very primitive tools. And there was a great 
deal of tension and suspicion and fear in 
most communities. 

There was a terrible amount of disease 
and death on the typical South Sea island. 
Even so, a South Sea island is a fairly plea¬ 
sant place. There are mosquitoes but they 
don’t carry malaria. There are no snakes. 
There is a hurricane only about once every 
ten years. And you have a major famine 
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#nly about once every ten years. They are 
pretty good islands as primitive islands go. 
But foi^ most of the parts of the woild 
where savages live, they're savage and diffi¬ 
cult places. The jungles and the Arctic 
are so sparsely furnished with food that it 
takes hundreas of acres to provide for one 
man. Many of the surviving primitive 
‘peoples in the world live in horrid inaiaria- 
infectcd swamps. And the life they live is 
a reilection of how hard it is to get food, 
and of how much they distrust each other, 
because they don’t understand what are the 
causes of disease. , 

This whole image of the happy primi¬ 
tive man is one that we’ve cooked up out 
of our heads. Now, at the same time, of 
course, there arc many people who are 
much happier than others. Samoans were 
happier, on the whole, better fed. gayer, 
happier, than any of the people that 1 
know in New Guinea. In New Guinea, 
you’ll find fairly trusting, warm, friendly 
people on one inountaintop: and you’ll go 
ten miles away and find a very suspicious 
cannibalistic savage sort of people. There 
are enormous contrasts even within one 
small group of primitive people in any one 
part of the world. 

MiTCHEt,!.: You were just mentioning 
some of the dilTerences between these 
groups in New Guinea that reside so near 
to each other. Could you elaborate on that 
a bit? 

Dr. Mead: New Guinea is a place where 
we find sharper differences than we do in 
most parts oi the world. You have to go 
only about ten miles in New Guinea to 
find extraordinary contrasts. On the third 
trip that 1 took I wanted to study what 
was a man and what was a woman in that 
society. In the first groups 1 looked at I 
found the men behaved, on the whole, 
rather the way we expect women to behave. 
They were warm and parental and unwar* 
like and loved looking after babies and 
growing things. So did the women. 
'There wasn’t any great difference. 

In the next group, the women were as 
ferocious as the men. Both men and 
women exhibited an exceedingly masculine 
type of way—weren’t very much interested 
in bringing up children, and were warlike. 

In the third ^oup, the men were sort 
of gav, and went snopping and dressed 
beautifully. The women dressed the men 
up. The women were nice solid creatures 
with bald heads who managed the finances 
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and ran the society. This is a kind of re* 
versal of our society and it dramatises the 
kinds of dilierenccs you can find. 

Difierenccs of this sort set the emotional 
tone of a society. And because the tribes 
are small, that tone can be swayed by a 
very few people. You only have to look 
at, say, a tiibe of five or six nuiidred people 
and look at the leading people in a and 
ask yourself, what would happen if we 
killed five of them and left the other five 
alive? Suppose they were killed in a war 
or on a head-huniing raid or duiing an 
epidemic, how would that tip the culture 
in another direction? Just as we know 
that, even in our great societies, a few 
leaders with some new ideas can give a 
tremendously changed tilt to the whole of 
the human smiety. Consider a Cromwell, 
an Ahraham Lincoln, a Hitler—their effect 
for good or evil in our overpopulated 
world. Then imagine if such foiteful per¬ 
sonalities occulted among five hundred 
people or a thousand people. So, the 
death of one person instead of another 
makes all the difference in a small society; 
and yon get a violent tilt in one direction 
or anothei. 

MncHKLL: After making all these studies 
of primitive society, how can one use the 
information and knowledge that one col¬ 
lects in understanding our own very com¬ 
plex civilisation? 

Dr. Mead: Of course, we don’t apply it 
directly. We don’t go out and study a 
little bit of Samoan culture or a little bit 
of the Eskimo culture and come back and 
say—this is the way we ought to arrange 
our children and arrange our marriagek. 
Or that if we did as they do we’d be better 
or happier or brighter—or something. It 
can’t be applied that way. 

What we have to do is take each one 
of these societies as a kind of laboratory 
in which we study some of the possibilities 
of human nature and then come back and 
say—human beings can do this that we 
thought they couldn’t do. For insrance, if 
we compare the way the Manus raise their 
children with the way we do, we find that 
children can very easily learn to swim at 
the same time they can learn to walk. 
But that doesn’t mean we necessarily want 
to teach our children to swim at the same 
time. In fact, I tried it with my daughter 
and it was a mistake because she was will¬ 
ing to swim right out to the middle of the 
lake, and there weren’t a lot of people 



around to watch her as there would have 
been in that South Sea village. 

Wc don’t necessarily apply our informa¬ 
tion directly, or if we do we may get into 
difficulties. But there are all kinds of 
learnings tltat we can experiment with. 
We have to re-examine our own culture 
based on what other peoples can learn and 
how they can live and what kind of people 
they can be. Then, by re-examining our 
own notions and widening them, we can 
go ahead and make changes that arc con¬ 
sonant with our society and witli our own 
ideals. 

Mitchell: You mentioned about people 
sometimes being culture-bound and believ¬ 
ing that their own society is the best—has 
the best ideology and way of life. How do 
you cope with Americans who feel that we 
have the best society in the whole world? 

Dr. Mead; Americans are particularly 
likely to have this point of view because 
we’re made up of people who left other 
countries thinking tnat America was going 
to be better—and when they got here, were 
pretty busy showing the cousins they left 
behind how much better it was. So thart 
we gradually built up a picture of the best 
of all posvsible worlds. We've been extra¬ 
ordinarily fortunate, too, because we had 
this great empty continent—vast resources 
—out of which we could build new ways 
of life and better the past. But in doing 
it. we've emied up with a narrow view. 
.So have some other western countries. All 
of us have fared very well in recent history, 
and wc tend to feel that wc have the best 
^lutions in the world. 

But we can profit by a knowledge of the 
contrasts between ourselves and other so¬ 
cieties—by realising that our culture is, 
comparatively speaking, very recent and 
that it is only one way in which human 
being.H can do things to make life freer and 
rounder. 

SUGGESTED READING 

BOOKS BY MARGARET MEAD 

Male and Female 

From the South Seas, in one volume: 

Sex and Temperament 
Growing up in New Guinea 
Coming of Age in Samoa 
(Also separately in paperbacks.) 

People and Places (for young people) 
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DAVID LOW 

Even the few cartoons included in this selection indicate what a force 
his brush was in rallying the British people before and during the war. 
Low's thrusts have been in deadly earnest when aimed at evil men. But 
wit has been his device for exploding stupidity. 

In this chapter, laughter often ranks in wisdom with words. 

David Low spoke, in 1959, in ‘his Kensington studio, with Percy Cud' 
lipp, now editor of an English weekly magazine, the New Scientist, and 
who was editor of the London Evening Standard when Low drew for 
that paper. ^'Editors," Imw said, smiling at Cudlipp, "are all damned 
nuisances." 


Percy Codupi*: David, this is a nicely 
varied gallery of pon rails. 

David Low: Rather varied, I agree. I 
pul them up on this pin-up board mr your 
benefit because I wanted to point out one 
or two things alxrut them. 

Cuduipp: The thing I have often won¬ 
dered is what kind of man is easiest to 
caricature? 

Low; Well, so far as I am concerned, 
give me men with strongly marked features 
and big black eyes, you know, that kind 
of thing. Dark hair. I enjoyed drawing 
Ike because he is such an enjoyable per¬ 
sonality. But he is not easy, not by any 
means. You see, his eyes, like Wiiiston 
Churchill's eyes, are so fair they can’t be 
drawn in lines. They can only be drawn 
in shadings; and when you try to draw 
them in lines, the lines have to be so fine 
they are apt to get lost in reproduction 
and disappear. Certainly, when you are 
doing work for the other side of the world, 
that has to be sent by radio beam, then 
you just can’t do it. You have ^t to fake 
them and give the fair man the black eyes. 
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Cudupp: Now what about Bernard 
Shaw? Was he easy? 

Low: Bernard Shaw—well, of course, 
there’s another highly coloured persona¬ 
lity. No, not easy. There ate at least, or 
there were, at least six Shaws, you know, 
and the difliciiliy was to pin down the 
right one. 1 studied him closely for fully 
eighteen months, making drawings of him 
all the time on my newspaper edge and 
on bits of envelopes and things until I 
actually finished this off. That was 
generally considered to be like him. But 
he didn't care for it much. • 

Cddlipp: How did he react? 

Low: Well, you see, he was a sensitive 
personality, and shy too. Shy. And we 
were having a discussion one day about a 
large statue of him that had been done 
by some European sculptor; a very tall 
statue it was. And he said, “What am I 
going to do with it? I don’t know what 
to do with it.” 

1 said to him, “Well, there's a tobaccon¬ 
ist down below. Give it to him and he 
will stick it in the doorway with a box 
of cigars.” 

Cudupp: Did he take that well? 

Low: Tm afraid he didn’t. He tltought 
I was a rather crude colonial. 




Cudupp: A thing that interested me 
about this Einstein here is why is the little 
man so far away from his shadow? 

Low: For one thing, he was a dear little 
man, you know what 1 mean. And 1 want¬ 
ed to put him right in the centre of the 
page with plenty of space around him in 
order to get the feeling that he wasn’t a 
dominating, big, blustering fellow. And 
furthermore, I wanted to express some¬ 
thing of his separation from lime and 
space. 

Cudupp: This must be the Hrst cartoon 
that explained the principles of relativity. 

Low: Yes, that’s so. That’s so. And 
would you believe it, when that cartoon 
was reproduced on the other side of the 
world a fool of an editor cut off the sha¬ 
dow and put it up against him. In other 
words, made him come down to earth 
again. 

Cudupp: Yes, and ruined the cartoon. 

Low: Yes, and spoiled the effect of the 
whole thing. 

Cudupp: Now F.D.R. Looking at this, 
one would say he would be an easy sub¬ 
ject. «, 

Low: He was the most vibrant man, you 
know, full of energy, that I have ever met. 
Wonderful. He would not keep still. He 
moved around all the time in his chair, 
signing a paper or twiddling his cigarette 
holder, or this, that, and the other. And 
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there I was trying to hold up a conversa¬ 
tion in which 1 was giving a good impres¬ 
sion of, a Britisher, you know. 1 hud 
difficulty in getting that restlessness. I 
think it communicates something of the 
mental disturbance of the man . . . and 
of myself. Yes, 1 enjoyed it. 

Cuuupp; Now here we have you using 
symbolism. Neville Chamberlain as an 
umbrella. And of course that umbrella 
became world famous, or notorious, as a 
symbol of Chanibeilain and appeasement, 
and it was you who fastened that on him. 
How did you come to think of that,* 
David? 

Low: Well, you remember that Cham¬ 
berlain used to walk through St. James’s 
Paik every morning on his way from his 
home to his offices in Downing Street, 
Whitehall. 1 happened to be there one 
morning and I saw him, right in the middle 
of a crisis, too. And there he was walking 
along, you know, with his umbrella held 
in two hands behind his back and trailing 
in the dust. So, 1 thought the umbrella 
was more like Chamberlain than he was 
himself. So, I drew it. First of all, I 
drew him naturally, a little note of him 
as he was, witli his umbrella. And when 
1 came to work it up in my studio I 
thought, this umbrella is a symbol of our 
national policy. And 1 tried Chanibeilain 
himself as an umbrella; and he worked out, 
you see, fairly well. 

Cudlipp: Yes. Now what is this motto 
on the drawing in a strange language in 
the circle back of the umbrella’s head? 
Could you translate it? 

Low: That’s Latin. It is very, very in¬ 
tellectual. It means: “If you don’t want 
to get wet take an umbrella.” 

Cudupp: 1 suppose it’s in what we could 
call “Low” Latm. 

Low: Could be. 

Cuoupp: 1 picked this up in the studio 
just now, a caricature of Low, by Low. 
Would you say that’s a faithful likeness, or 
one of your dirty ones? . 

Low: Undoubtedly one of my dirty 
ones. As a matter of fact, it wasn’t like 
me when I did it some years ago. But I 
have grown like it. It is a case of nature 
imitating art. Come on, sit down for a 
while. ' 

Cudupp: Now this, from the drawings 
on the coffee table here, I remember well— 
this portrait of Winston. 

Low: Oh. Winston, yes. 
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CIjbupp: It*s thirty-two yean ago, a 
much younger Winston. Now, how would 
you say that he has changed since then? 
What strikes you? 

Low: Well, he was of course—as a young 
man he was a debonair, well-groomed 
young man. Look at his boots with the 
white gaiter tops. 

Cudupp: Almost too much. 

Low: Yes. Of course. And he bad a 
battery of about fifty hats, did you know 
that? 

Cudupp: Yes, I remember that. 

Low: He was notable for his hats, and 
quite a lively young man. Down the pass¬ 
age of years, he has changed, just as we 
have, I suppose. He is quite different 
now. 

Cudupp: Ah, here's another Winston. 
Yes, I see. Now this is a more recent one. 

Low: That’s a more recent Winston. 
That’s more in the nature of a cartoon. 
Therefore, allowances should be made for 
the fact that there is an idea behind that 
picture. 

Cudupp: There is an idea also between 
this and Winston’s companion. 

Low: Yes. You see. that’s Attlee on the 
left, who was then Deputy Prime Minister, 
and that’s Churchill being the Prime 
Minister. I had a theory that if one 
wished to find the essential personality of 
a man one should hnik beyond mere out¬ 
ward appearances. Following that theory, 

1 decided to swap their personalities and 
to take the Winston out of Winston and 
put it into Attlee; and then to pull the 
Attlee out of Attlee and put it into Win¬ 
ston. 

Cudupp: I must say Attlee seems to 
have got the better of the bargain. 

Low: That would be a matter of 
opinion. 1 would like Winston’s opinion 
of it. 

Cudupp: You did find it desirable, from 
time to time, to invent characters, fictitious 
characters, in order to drive your points 
home. I suppose easily the* most famous 
of these was the great Colonel Blimp with 
his drooping walrus mustaches, his Turk- 
ish-bath figure, and his mixed-up thinking. 
Now, basically, what were you trying to 
satirise in the persqn of Blimp? 

Low: Well, do you remember the time 
when I invented Blimp? It was in the 
thirties when Dr. Goebbels in Germany 
was softening up the democracies by chang¬ 
ing the labds on the botdes, you know. 
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He was putting forward Hitler’s dictator¬ 
ship as democracy. And our democracy 
was dictatorship, you see. And liberty was 
slavery, and slavery was liberty, et cetera, 
et cetera. Well, this really did confuse the 
public mind. I felt that something should 
be done about it to counteract this trend. 
So, I invented this character. I thought it 
would be a good idea to have a character 
that would think double, so to speak, 
would contradict itself, would think stupi¬ 
dities in mixed-up meanings. 

I didn’t know what to call him. Snood, 
or Glimmer, Glup, or something. One day 
I went for a little recreation ipto a Turk¬ 
ish bath, as I used to do pretty frequently. 
There in the next cubicle were a couple 
of chaps who subsequently turned out to 
be rather plump chaps, with every evi¬ 
dence of belonging to the cavalry, you sec. 
And they were having a furious argument 
about—what do you think? The change¬ 
over from horses to mechanised cavalry. 
And one fellow was holding most strongly 
that the fellows who ran the tanks should 
wear spurs. I thought to myself, well, 
obviously this fellow is a living Blimp. 

Cudupp: Yes, and the name came? 

Low: The name came, yes. And I 
thought my character must tie a military 
person. So f called him Colonel Blimp. 
Previously, I had dickered with the idea 
of calling him Bishop, or Mister, or Doc¬ 
tor, or Lord, or so on. But no. He was 
fixed as a military person. Not that the 
reflections I had him utter during the next 
few years were very military, f don’t sup¬ 
pose there were more than five per <«nt 
military observations. 

Cudi.ipp: Well, they were varied. The 
great part of him was that the observations 
had to be uttered. The drawing was 
funny, but the observation was funnier. 
You were always a great opponent of the 
old-fashioned colonial mind; and, as I re¬ 
member, we had from you in one draw¬ 
ing; “Gad, sir, the Maharajah of Kapootle 
is right. There must be no monkeying 
with the liberty of Indians to do what they 
are dashed well told.’’ 

Low: Well, there you are, you see. 

Cudupp: Yes. Now here in this draw¬ 
ing is a more general thing; “Gad, ‘sir. 
Lord Bunk is right. The Government is 
going over the edge of an abvss, and the 
nation must march solidly behind them.” 
Great stulfl 

Low: 1 shouldn’t pass comments on my 
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own jokes. But the one I liked was: "TTie 
Government must insist on peace, except 
of couise in the event of war." 

CuDLipi*: At that time, we had a large 
number of furious readers who intensely' 
disliked this pieseniulion, thinking that 
you were in some way making fun of brave 
military men. Vou remember you used to 
come in to the newspaper’s office every 
morning and pick up the furious letters; 
and if tiicie weren't any you were furious. 
I lemeinber your saying one day to me, 
"Only twenty-five angry letters”? 

Low: Oh, well, the amount of mail i$ 
an indication of how much public interest 
you aie at'traciing. 

0001.11*1*: Yes. 

Low; But I must say I came in one 
raorniiig and found such an enormous sack 
full of letters that 1 thought something 
should be done in rny own defence. So, 
I wrote a letter myself—as from my uncle. 

Cuolipp: From Sii Hoiatio Low. What 
was the job you gave him? 

Low': I invented this uncle—Sir Horatio 
Low, Commandant of the Golders Green 
Fire Brigade. 

Cuoi.ipp: That's right. 

Low: And 1 had him ask the editor to 
refuse to .sell the paper to arryoiie who in¬ 
sulted his nephew—me. 

Cudupp: Have you ever had pressure 
brougfit on you from high circles to be 
kinder in your treatment of statesmen? 

Low: There was one occasion, in the 
thirties, when I was doing some fairly blunt 
cartoons about Germany, And there were 
the usual talks, and summit talks, and 
things likejhai going on about trying to 
patch up some arrangement with Germany 
that would bring about peace. And Lord 
Halifax went over there, the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, that is, to discuss matters with Goering 
and Hitler. He told me that once a w'eek 
Hitler had the cartoons—my cartoons— 
brought out and laid on his desk in front 
of him; and he finished, always, with an 
explosion. He was extremely sore. He 
was badly touched, and really bit the car¬ 
pet. So, the Foreign Secretary asked me to 
modify myself, as I say, in order that a 
better climate could be made for making 
friendlier relations. 

I didn’t want to start World War II, so 
I said that, although I thought it was my 
duty as a pressman to speak the truth with¬ 
in the limits of my own medium, neverthe- 
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less, and in view of the situation, 1 wiould 
be good. And so 1 was good for about 
three weeks. Then the ihiee weeks ended 
with Hitler bouncing in and invading 
Austria—showing to the world that he had 
been giving pur Foreign Secietaiy a run- 
aiouiid, had taken him for a ride. I con¬ 
sidered that let me out. So, 1 resumed my 
work as before. 

CuuMPP; Have you any idea how many 
cartoons you have diawn so far? 

Low: In my whole life? Well, taking 
an average of about thtee a week for fitly 
years—figure that out. About eight thou¬ 
sand. 

Cuolipp: Pretty near, I should say. Out 
of that great numbei, all the same, there 
mu.si be half a dozen or so that slick out 
in your memory as having been particular¬ 
ly exciting or satisfying to you. Is that 
so? 

Low; My favourites among my own car¬ 
toons are not necessarily those that are 
concerned with gieai events. Little pieces 
of diawiiig that 1 have achieved, little pro¬ 
blems that have been solved—1 rather pre¬ 
fer those. But of the newspaper kind of 
thing hinged upon great happenings, I re¬ 
member with satisfaction a drawing 1 did 
in l}k‘13 w'hich implied that Hiller had 
burned down the Reichstag. 

CuDt.rpp: Was that the beginning of 
Hiller’s hate for you? 

Low: Well, I wouldn’t say that. But 
that wa.s the drawing that first got me 
blocked from Germany. No newspaper 
publishing ray work could get in for six 
months after that one. 

Cudlipp: And then what next? 

Low: Then, I think of one that I did 
when we were getting a jolly good hiding 
in France. It was called "Looking It in 
the Eye”. 

Cudlipp: Oh, that was May, 1940,1 sup¬ 
pose. 

Low: Yes. 

Cudupp; TTien, soon after that, there 
was one that I remember extremely well— 
when we were in the position that we 
called "Britain standing alone”. That was 
when France had gone out of the war. 
What was that drawing called? 

Low: "Very Well, Alone", you mean? 
Yes. That came off, I think. 

Cudupp: It came off very well. 

Low: After that, "Harvest Moon”? 
Yes, one called "Harvest Moon" that I did 
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ivhcA we were at last getting control of 
the skies here after we had had such a bad 
time with bombings. 

Cudlipp: Ah, that’s the wrecked German 
aircraft standing in the hclds almost like 
shuoks of corn. 

Low; Like shocks of corn, that’s right. 
Ves. But, after all, 1 don't know that— 
Oh, there’s one more I think I could men¬ 
tion as being pleasing to me as a cartoon¬ 
ist .. . published when Roosevelt died. A 
-.oldier about to place a wreath on his desk. 
The drawing was called “The Last Tri- 
i)ute’’, and showed an empty chair with his 
cigarette holder on the blotter pad, you 
know. 

Cudi.ipp: Yes, you yourself admired him 
very greatly, didn’t you? 

Low; Oh, well, we all did. Yes. Of 
course, more than that. 

But beyond what 1 have said about the 
drawings, I don’t think I am the man to 
.ask the question you asked at the start. If 
)ou want to know what is a rnan.’s best 
work you should ask other people, 1 should 
think. 

CuDt.tPp; I suppose a question that peo¬ 
ple very often ask you is. "How long does 
it take you to draw a cartoon?’’ 

Low; Yes, they do. It’s not an easy 
question, you know. You might as well 
ask “How long does it take to write a 
poem?” And sirree I rather like my work 
It probably takes me longer than it would 
a chap who didn’t like his work. 

Cudi.ipp; When does the thinking-up of 
the idea begin for a cartoon? 

Low; In the morning. When I wake I 
read all the papers—all of them. I read 
them like a journalist. One can get 
through the whole press in about an hour. 
And then I have a bath, and it’s in my 
hath that I find that things crystallise best. 
There’s something mysterious about the 
effect of flowing water. It induces ratio¬ 
cination. And I usually come out of my 
Ijath with a couple of ideas. Although as 
a good journalist I try to keep my dead¬ 
line, I take all the time there is and al¬ 
low myself,, say, eight hours—including 
thought and actual drawing. There was a 
time when I took three days, but that was 
"hen one really went, big on the drawing 
part of a political caricature—massive 
things. I used to take two days to do the 
drawing and one day to remove the ap¬ 
pearance of effort, so that it looked spon- 
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taneous and lively—as though it was some¬ 
thing one tossed off at the breakfast table. 

Cuoupp; It is obvious to me that your 
work requires great concentration, because 
1 remember, in days when 1 was editing 
a newspaper for which you drew, that you 
had somewhere in London a secret studio 
that wasn’t on the telephone, and you 
wouldn’t tell even your editor where it 
was. 

Low; That’s right; yes. Well, of course, 
you know’, drawing—any form of art—re¬ 
quires solitude. One can only produce 
when alone, absolutely alone. Editors and 
people connected with editors (including 
yourself, if 1 may say so) are a damned 
nuisance. And so 1 used always to have 
some secret hideaway, with no telephone, 
no communication with the outside world. 
1 found 1 worked better that way. 

Cudlipp; Well, you were a law unto 
yourself, David. We just had to put up 
with it. One would suppose that in 
order to work effectively a cartoonist must 
have freedom. Now, how is it that in 
Russia, where there is no freedom, there 
are so many good cartoonists? 

Low; In the first place, of course, I 
think it should be known that restrictions 
placed on cartoonists’ material in Russia 
apply only to national policies. So far as 
the provinces are concerned, and the pro¬ 
vincial papers are concerned, there is as 
much freedom as any cartoonist would 
want. Some of the violent cartoons that 
are directed against local politicians in 
Russia are as much as would satisfy the 
most vicious cartoonist. Furthermore, it 
wasn’t always .so that cartoonists were pre¬ 
vented from satirising even national 
policies. Away back when Lenin was 
alive, he used to be satirised. I think it 
must have been during the regime of 
Stalin that they shut down on doing cari¬ 
catures and cartoons of the leaders. I re¬ 
member that I never saw a cartoon of 
Stalin in Russia at all—not when I was 
visiting cartoonists there, except one that 
1 myself drew in the dust with a stick, just 
to show the boys, outside the Kremlin. 

Cudlipp; A gp'eat many people regard 
a cartoonist just as a funny man who can 
draw, but I imagine you would regard that 
as a much too restricted definition? 

Low; I know they do. I know they do. 
Goodness knows, lots of people write to me 
complaining that I’m not funny. I think 
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that such people took at political cartoons half a dozen people, have turned into half- 
as just innocuous joking. They must get a-dozen difierem ideas. I've even gone out 
very, very puzzled at times. There's a vast to flatter a man and found that something’s 
diiferetice between humour and wit and gone wrong and he’s my enemy for life, 
satire. I'hey’rc not at all the same thing; Cudupp: Does this mean that in draw- 
of course not. Huge books have been ing cartoons you should play down to your 
written about this subject, but never to public? • 

everybody’s satisfaction. I’ve always found Low: No, indeed—certainly not. Some 
that a good working theory to go on is cartoonists might think it beneflts them to 
that humour is the juxtaposition of incon- have wide popularity—the widest popu- 
gruous things —you know, a man slipping larity—so that they never allow them- 
on a banana peel or sitting on his hat— selves to get above the understanding of 
something like that. Very funny. Wit is the weak mind at the back of the hall. If 
the juxtaposition of incongruous thoughts^ you ask me do I think that that is the 
And satire is directed wit; that is, wit right way to go on, I say “No, I don’t." 
which is at something, directed at some- You should always give the ordinary man 
thing. Do you see? the credit for having good common sense 

Cudupp: Yes. and understanding about the affairs of the 

Low: Political cartoons nearly always world, 
are, or should be, satire. The tradition Cudupp: I suppose yotl would agree that 
is satirical, not humorous. That is a dif- there is something peculiar about the ira- 
fereiit thing altogether. There have been pact of a cartoon that makes the cartoonist 
funny men from way back in history, but specially feared by men in public life? I 
there also have been satirists—very dif- remember, for example, what Boss Tweed 
ferent fellows. Most of the satirists have used to say about Thomas Nast, when Nast 
come to a bad end. was campaigning against him—Tweed’s 

Cudlipp: Well, you know, it seemed to saying, “I he public doesn’t have to read, 
me, as somebody who has so often had to They just see me in these cartoons in 
expound political views in editorials, that prison stripes.’’ 

you have a great advantage over us people Low: Yes. But then, of course, Nast 
who can’t draw becau.se your impact is was a remarkable man—one of the old mas- 
much more immediate—what do you ters of caricature. There are only about 
thlxjk? Do you think you’ve got the edge six of them, and men like that come very, 
on us? Suppose you want to produce a very rarely. I really don’t know what 
result, you want somehow to make people effect Nast had on the increase of public 
think in a certain way: will not the pic- opinion against Tammany Hall, but evi- 
torial appeal be more effective than the dently Tweed thought that it was very 

verbal one? great, because he feared him and charged 

Low: Well, I doubt it, you know. I his downfall to Nast pretty largely. Yes, 
doubt it. It always seemed to me that in those cartoons showing Tweed in prison 
wiiting words one could be more precise, stripes every day certainly familiarised the 
In drawing (I mean, of course, symbolic public mind with the idea that Tweed 
drawing or allegorical drawing) one uses should be in jail. 

the indirect approach—the association of Cudupp: Now, do you think that for 
ideas. You see, after all, if I draw some- success a cartoonist has got to be against 

body as a knight in armour tilting at a something? 

windmill (associated ideas), the viewer Low: In a general way, I would say 
thinks of windmills—of Don Quixote, and yes.. If you want to draw cartoons for an 
of the fellow in armour as the misguided object or for a man I think you’ve got to 
hero. But if you write your piece about be something of a poet. It seems in- 
this somebody in precise words, you can congruous, in a satirical form of expression, 
say what you think about him exactly. I to praise people. One can> do it indirect- 
express myself in metaphor, which depends ly . . . 
upon the association of ideas of the viewer Cudupp: Yes. 

—the beholder. And every viewer—every Low: By showing the opposite of the 

beholder—has a different set of ideas, idea you wish to praise—the bad side— 
That’s the trouble. I’ve frequently done and condemning that wholeheartedly- 
cartoons which, when I’ve shown them to That inclines the mind of the viewer, 
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beholder, or«r to the ocher side—to the 
object that you wish to praise and ap- 
plaud. Ijituaily, 1 wouldn't say that when 
a satirical cartoonist directly praises any¬ 
thing or anybo^ (although I’ve done 
some of it myself) he is at his best 

Cudupp: You go a good deal to the 
movies? Do you do that because you are 
interested in the movies as an art form, 
or is it just a means of relaxation? 

Low: Yes, of course. I'm interested in 
it as an art form. But mainly 1 go be« 
cause I have never recovered from the 
wonder of seeing pictures move. The first ^ 
time 1 saw a movie was when I was about 
eight; and it is still wonderful to me. 1 
don’t take much notice of the story of the 
films. 1 go to sit in a kind of haze, seeing 
the pictures, you knew—the frames, as 
they call them. I go in for an hour, as 
a rule, every evening at about—oh, half 
^t six, and I come out at half past seven. 
That means I’ve probably collected the 
widest collection of half picturess—begin¬ 
nings and ends—than any other man liv¬ 
ing. I rarely see a picture right through, 
because I en|oy my cigar and just abandon 
myself to the pictures. You see what I 
mean? 

CuDLipp; Since you arc so interested in 
seeing the pictures move, aren’t you 
tempted to devote some time to drawing 
animated cartoons? 

Low: Well, 1 don’t know. It has been 
done so well, you see. I have watched the 
growth of the animated cartoon and mar¬ 
velled at it. But I’m not sure that it hasn’t 
gone a little bit astray. I would prefer to 
have seen it continue along the uncom¬ 
mercial, unboxoffice line of creating still 
further or perfecting a new art form. That 
is to say, I want to see one day arrive 
when I will be able to go into the National 
Gallery—the National Portrait Gallery for 
me, because I’m interested in portraiture— 
I'd like to go in and see Velasquez’s 
"Philip of Spain", for instance, giving a 
characteristic movement. You see? I’d 
like to see a Constable, a landscape, with 
the leaves slowly waving in the breeze. 
You see what I mean? After all, art has 
gone a very lor^ way on tvio elements— 
shape and colour. Now there is a third 
element—movement-L-which has a wealth 
of beauty all its own. Do you remember 
a picture Sargent painted showing a beauti¬ 
ful lady in a bl:^ dress—I think it was 
a black velvet dreao^-etsmding on a polisb- 
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ed floor. It was rather nftx. She was just 
•standing there. But if she’d walked aaoss, 
how delightful, don’t you think? Well, 
the day will come when that will be pos¬ 
sible. There’s the vista for artists: an 
unlimited vista of beauty right in front of 
them. 

Cudupp: Nobody ever thinks about the 
cartoonist as a sad man, but there must 
have been times when you felt—^apart 
from any anger or depression about the 
way the world was going—physically de¬ 
pressed, or in a depressed mood, yourself. 
What’s your remedy when that happens? 

Low: You want to know my system? 
It mightn’t work for you. But it did for 
me. I’ll tell you what I used to do. As 
you know. I’m a fairly happy man. But 
sometimes, of course, 1 do nave depression 
arising from physical causes, like over¬ 
working . the machine, and that kind of 
thing. When 1 do (when 1 did, rather, 
because 1 haven’t felt like that for a loi^ 
time) 1 used to retire to my hideaway 
studio and pull down the blinds, take off 
my clothes—you know, pants, coat, waist¬ 
coat—and put a light covering over myself, 
lie stiliiy and neatly along a settee that I 
have there and fold my hands across my 
chest, and close my eyes. And then I 
would remain like that for half an hour, 
thinking that I was buried under six feet 
of earth—wet earth, you know. 

Cudupp: Yes? 

Low: Well, at the end of that thne I 
usually had decided that life was worth 
living. 

Cudupp: You must often be asked the 
question: How can a young man become 
a cartoonist, or a caricaturist? 

Low: Yes. Yes, I am. But it is a ter¬ 
ribly difficult question to answer, you know. 
Because this is such an essentially personal 
and individual form of expression. If a 
young man were to come to me and ask 
me that citiestion, I would say there are 
no rules, tnerefore how can I tell you how 
to? There are no rules. If he were a fel¬ 
low that I didn’t think had a great deal of 
talent, I probably wouldn’t scruple to send 
him to one of those places where they teach 
you in twelve easy lessons to be an c^cient 
hack. But if 1 thought that he had some¬ 
thing, if I thought he had the fire in his 
stomach and something of the good talent 
about him, I would say, "Go away and 
find out your own way to draw as you 
want to draw. Don’t imitate anyone, and 
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don’t take anybody’s opinion or advice.” 
You see, great caricaturists, ^eat cartoon¬ 
ists, the old masters—Breughel, Callot, 
Hogarth, Daumier, or Gilliay—were ail as 
difierent from one another as chalk from 
cheese. No rules. J£ach found his own 
way. 

Cudlipp: All this seems to imply that 
you regald caricaturing as an art. Is it? 

Low: Well, it can be if the caricaturist 
is an artist. You .sec, if you remember, the 
caricature, although not always called by 
that name, is a l)pe of draughtsmanship 
which dates away bark to eailicst history. 
The ancient Egyptians have traces of it. 
The first named caricaturist was a fellow 
called Porson, who did a drawing which 
offended Aristophanes in ancient Greece; 
and they took him and threw him in the 
harbour, which is the reason that his name 
comes down to us today. The first, the 
earliest piece of caricature that we have is 
that of the grafito, that scratching on the 
wall of ancient Rome against Chi istianity. 

Then, it came through to medieval times. 
The Cranach brothers worked for Luther. 
And Murner and Sachs worked for the 
Vatican, you see. But in those days, they 
were very much more savage than we would 
tolerate today. That was about the most 
savage time that caricature h.as ever known. 
After that, it became rather unsafe to be 
a caricaturist in France and in Spain. 
They usually finished up in the clink. 

William Hogarth, who started to do 
moral paintings and a scries of plates on 
social allairs, is today known as the father 
of caricature—the father of the modern 
‘cartoon, you could say. He founded the 
first indigenous school of British caricature. 
His work was a bit turgid, you would say. 
He was followed, in the fullness of time, 
by a lively young Scotsman who had a 
tremendous flair for politics. His whole 
interest was politics and the .social scandals 
of the late eighteenth century, you know. 
He was determined to clean things up. He 
was James Gillray, and he set up in St. 
James’s Street, not far from here. He 
worked m his studio, etching on copper 
plates and making prints of the courtiers 
and political pcopW of his time—you 
know: King George, the Prince Regent, 
Pitt, Fox, and ail those boys. And he 
made himself such a name that when his 
prints were exhibited in the shop windows 

Ing one’s wares in those days) people used 
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to come along for a peep, crowds gathered; 
and he would get' cheers or bricks through 
the window. 

Then, of course, there was Daumier, the 
great prince of caricaturists, who is alleged 
to have brought down the King of France, 
Louis Philippe, and 1 should tlynk he did, 
by the simple means of stressing a similarity 
between Louis Philippe's face and a pear. 
Daumier always presented Louisa with a 
pear as a face, until Daumier was arrested 
and his paper folded. When he was in 
the dock, he said, “I can’t help drawing 
, his Majesty as a pear because his face is a 
pear, you see. Nature did it for me.” So, 
he got six months. 

Cudlipp: Then what about the cartoons? 

Low: Well, weekly papers were begin¬ 
ning at that lime, with a new process of 
reproduction, and the word “cartoon” came 
in—leally meaning a painter’s' rough 
sketch. But they used the word later to 
dc.scribc di a wings of a satirical, political 
kind. In those days, they developed some 
really first-class cartoonists. As I have al¬ 
ready mentioned, there was Thomas Nast, 
in the United'States—the originator of the 
Republican Elephant and the Democratic 
Donkey. The Americans were very good 
with their cartoonists: they gave plenty of 
space. There were a couple of good 
weeklies. Judge and Puck. They employed 
Kcppler and Gillam. And, you know, 
they used to give them a double-page 
spread in full colour for a cartoon. Jolly 
good stuff. 

All of these old masters that I have talked 
about did good drawings that lived on the 
wall as drawings quite apart from their 
meaning. But newspapers are institutions 
which devote themselves to the propaga¬ 
tion and distribution of ideas. It is ideas, 
ideas, ideas all the time. The emphasis is 
now l^id on the ideas, and the picture is 
a secondary con.sideration. So, the quality 
of artistry steadily diminishes. In fact, we 
are on our way back to the ancient Egyp¬ 
tian hieroglyphic method of picture writ¬ 
ing. Well, that’s all very well. That’s all 
very well. We will, perhaps, develop 
geniu-ses at that too. But there’s another 
side to it. They won’t ,sbe like the old 
masters of caricature. 

Cudlipp: In your autobiography you 
gave us a vision of yourself in old an 
(which, of course, is still a long way off) 
tendtmg an atcovim ol wui 

self as a boy of twelve in Ntw 
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Now> have you yet been able to make up 
your mind what that account would be? 

Low: Well, I could give the account in 
a short foi^, you know. I don't think I 
would venture to go into much detail with 
myself at the age of—what is it? 

Cudlipp: Age of twelve. 

Low: Because 1 was rather a sharp, 
critical boy of twelve. But I would say 
that I’ve spent my life trying to draw; and 
in the process I've become interested in 
life. But 1 have resisted the temptation to 
allow myself to be seduced by any silly 
ambitions—to go after big money, power, 
or any nonsense of that kind. I have tried 
to see true, and tried to represent truth 
as a good reporter should, making no con¬ 
cessions . . . except those that have to be 
made because of the technical limitations 
of his profession. 

Cudlipp: You said that you are a happy 
man. What is your recipe for happiness? 

Low: I don’t know that I could give 
you a short recipe for happiness. I could 
only retell the best recipe for happiness 
that 1 ever heard, one that impressed me 
very much. It was from Gandhi, the 
Indian philosopher, the Indian leader. 

Cuoupp: Yes, of course. 


ImpriBi 

Low: The recipe he told me was thisti 
"Have no possessions and want none. No 
trivial ambitions to win admiration, 
wealth, or power. Do what you do be¬ 
cause you think it riaht. seeking nothing, 
not even the personal gratification of the 
achievement of your purpose. In simpli¬ 
city. directness, and strength, such a man 
could never be defeated.’’ And he wasn’t 
defeated, you know. That impressed me 
a lot. 

Cudlipp: It is very impressive, indeed. 

Low: Yes, we-were sitting cross-legged, 
you know. Me too. I thought it was very 
convincing. And I’m sure that it is the 
recipe for happiness. But I can’t do it 
very well because I suffer from an incurable 
belief that enough is necessary. 

Cudlipp: Now, here is a somewhat simi¬ 
lar question for David Low: What are 
the convictions that you have learned from 
life? 

Low: Well, if you want to put an 
epitaph on my tomb I can’t suggest any¬ 
thing but the one that is suggested by my 
family, who have been listening to me mak¬ 
ing it for so long. That is: There is more 
stupidity than wickedness in the world. 
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CLEMENT ATTLEE 


This conversation with JLord Attlee, former Prime Minister of England^ 
Deputy Prime Minister for Winston Churchill during the war, and long¬ 
time leader of the Labour party, took place at Cherry Cottage, his home 
in Buckinghamshire, England, about thirty miles west of London. 

The circumstances of making this television film were difficult for Lord 
Attlee. He had agreed to a date. On the day of the filming, he was 
about to leave a hospital in London, where he had been for a week, 
when he heard that Lady Attlee had been in an automobile accident 
and was herself in a hospital in the country. When offered, by telephone, 
a cancellation of the filming, he said, **No, I made a promise.’* He left 
his hospital as planned, drove to hers, and brought her home to Cherry 
Cottage. He went on camera at 3'. 30 in the afternoon; and we had most 
of this talk by 6:30. 

It is uninhibited talk, too; about the history of his times; and it names 
names. It pays a tribute to Winston Churchill unlike any other he has 
received—a tribute that has to do with a layer cake. 

Lord Attlee’s companion was Roy Jenkins, a Member of Parliament, 
and author of a biography of Attlee. 

Rov Jenkins; Well, here we are about 
thirty miles from London in what may be 
called the heart of English Prime Mints^ 
terial country because we have got Disraeli’s 
old house a short way in that direction and 
Chequers, the present official residence of 
the Prime Minister, a short way in the 
other direction. 'I'hat’s right. Lord Attlee? 

Clement A'ctlee: That’s right. I would 
say I’m nicely placed. 

Jenkins ; Lord Attlee, I think it’s true to 
say that you didn’t come from a back* 
gi'ound which naturally produces left-wing 
politicians? 

Ati'i.ee ; No. 

Jenkins: Your father was a prosperous 
city solicitor. And you yourself went to 
Hailcybury, an English public school, and 
then on to Oxford. 

Attlee; That’s right. 

Jenkins: What brought you into the 
Labour party, into the early Labour party? 
It was much less well established in those 
day^ than it is now. 
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Attlee: Well, we had a tradition in our 
family of social service. I went down to 
a boy;’ club in East London to have a look 
at it, then I began to go pretty often, and 
then I went to live there altogether. Then, 
looking at conditions, 1 came to the conclu 
sion that the many evil things I saw there 
—sweated labour, bad housing, casual 
labour, and the whole misery, of East Lon¬ 
don—could only be cured by a change of 
system. 

Jenkins: Do you remember any partic¬ 
ular incidents which stand out in your 
mind from those days? 

Attlee: I can remember one which al¬ 
ways seemed to me as epitomising the dif¬ 
ference between the workers and the com¬ 
fortable classes. I was walking home one 
day and a little barefoot girl came along¬ 
side me to walk with me, and she said, 
“Where are you walking, where are you off 
to, Mr. Attlee?" 

I said, “I’m going home to tea.” 

“Ah,” she said, “I’m going home to see if 
there is any tea." 

That seemed to me a very good picture. 

Jenkins: A very significant difference 
between the two statements. And it was 
this sort of thing which made you into a 
political rebel—I think it’s fair to describe 
It. 

Attlee: Yes, I joined the I.L.P. and 
spent a great deal of my time propagandis¬ 
ing on street corners and the like. 

Jenkin.s: People in the Labour party, in 
a way, lived a much less respectable life 
in those daw than those of us in it do to¬ 
day. 

Attlee: We weren’t at all respectable 
then. We were looked upon either as more 
or less lunatics or as dangerous people, I 
remember trying to take some rooms for 
our party, and they were very very sus¬ 
picious. 

Jenkins: Thought you would blow them 
up? 

Attlee: Yes, something like that. 

Jenkins : Then, when you were about to 
be married, I believe you wanted your wife 
to see you perform ins on a soapbox before 
she committed herself? 

Attlee: Oh, yes, I did. I went up to 
Hampstead, a most respectable suburb 
where she lived,* and she saw me orating 
from a platform up in Hampstead, and 
took it remarkably well, I thought, with 
very great courage. 


Jenkins: Didn’t put her off at all? 

Attixe: Oh, no. 

Jenkins: But, despite this political re^ 
belliousness, 1 think it’s probably true to 
say that in many other fields you always 
had a high regard for English traditional 
values. 

Attlee: Oh, yes, I’m fond of our tradi¬ 
tions. We seldom change things violently. 
We just transmute them. In that way you 
can say our great love above all things is 
continuity. 

Jenkins: Now, after you went to the 
East End and worked in your boys’ dub— 
you stayed there for a long time, of course, 
this wasn’t just a short expedition? 

Attij!!:: I was a resident there from 
1907, with a gap of course for World War 
One, right up until 1922. 

Jenkins: Would you say that your local 
government experience, probably more ex¬ 
tensive than any other Prime Minister’s, 
was this a help to you in your national 
politics? 

Attlee: Extremely valuable. You learn¬ 
ed a lot of lessons. I might say that 
I had always had a bit of an international 
experience because I had to run a party in 
East London, a party composed of British¬ 
ers, and partly of Irish, and partly of Jews; 
and that took a bit of handling. 

Jenkins; Now, of course, the Labour 
party, which eventually won the great vic¬ 
tory of 1945, developed a great deal from 
the party you first came into. What do 
you think gave it its biggest kick forward 
during this period? 

Attijee: It was disgust with the 1930’s. 
We weren’t going to look back as we did* 
after 1919, but look forward to a new age. 

Jenkins : Lord Attlee, you first came into 
major prominence as a national politician 
after 19.31. And a very short time after 
that you became leader of the Labour 
party. 

Attlee: Yes, I was deputy leader from 
’31, and leader in ’35. 

Jenkins: What did you think of the 
foreign policies, first of Baldwin and then 
of Neville Chamberlain? 

Attlee: Well, 1 thought they were fum¬ 
bling and unrealistic. They still had the 
idea that you should have national de¬ 
fence —national defence. We were quite 
sure that to stand up against anything you 
must have collective defence, which we 
wanted under the League of Nations. You 
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remember fhat in ’35 Baldwin went to the 
courury on the giound of coUctiive secur¬ 
ity in order to repress Mussolini. But as 
soon as Baldwin gut returned he ran away. 
Then he had that whole involved business 
and the rest. We felt that here was a gov¬ 
ernment you couldn't trust because it 
would always yield to the dictators, and 
would never stand up for democracy. 

Jknkins: Do you think Labour was right 
to vote against conscription in 1939? 

I should think not, at that 
stage. We voted against conscription then 
partly because we thought it was too late. 
In that, you know, we had got a lot of 
support from military authorities—Liddell 
Mart and others. You see, if you try to 
change a system at the last moment you are 
apt to get the worst of both worlds. 

Jf.nkin.s; When war came a few years 
after that, Chamberlain was still Prime 
Minister. Did he ask you to join his gov¬ 
ernment straight away at the beginning? 

Aitlek; I (relieve he did. ( was sick at 
the time, having an operation. Arthur 
Greenwood was in charge. He was invited 
to join; and with my full approval he de¬ 
clined because we didn’t think that the 
Chainbcilain setup could run a war pro¬ 
perly. 

Jknkins: Therefore, their Conservative 
government went on for nine months until 
after the British defeat in Norway and un¬ 
til the German invasion of Belgium and 
France was beginning. Can you recall 
clearly the incidents of that parliamentary 
debate which led to the fall of the Cham¬ 
berlain government? 

ArrcEE: Oh, I can very well. We had 
been trying for a long time to get the revolt¬ 
ing Tories to vote with us. 

Jenkins: 'Ihe ones who were against 
Chamberlain? 

ArrtJtE: Yes. And sometimes they 
would say, "Put forth a motion and we 
will support it.” But they didn't do it. 
They said, "If you would only vote for 
an adjournment we would vote for it.” 
When we called them on the adjourn¬ 
ment, they always ran away. 

Jenkins: Who were the chief men in 
that group? 

Atti.ee; Well, there was Winston 
in the background, there was Amery, and 
there was Louis Speers, Duff Cooper . . . 

Jenkins: And Macmillan, Harold Mac¬ 
millan? 


Attlee: Oh, yes, Harold was there. 
Then, when we came in to that debate, 
we started quite quietly on an ordinary 
adjournment debate but I sensed things 
were going wrong—they were putting up an 
awfully poor show. 1 think I had a party 
meeting. And I said, “Now, we are going 
to vote against the adjournment.” We*put 
up Herbert Morrison to say so. Then the 
speeches began to change in their tone. 
I'hcrc were many important ones. There 
was Admiral Keyes, several others; the cul¬ 
minating point was probably Amery with 
his famous ending up, his quotation of 
'Cromwell: “For God's sake, go.” 

Jenkins: That vote made it impossible 
for Chamberlain to continue with the gov¬ 
ernment as it was? 

Aiti.ee: Oh, yes. He invited us to 
come in. And 1 said, “Well, quite frankly. 
Prime Minister, I better tell you the La- 
()our party won’t stand you as Prime 
Minister; and I think I can tell you the 
country don’t want you any longer as 
Prime Minister.” It was a rude thing to 
.say, but I had to be rather frank on this 
occasion. 

Jenkins: What did he say to that? 

Aitlee: Well, I remember Chamberlain 
urged us strongly to come in with him. 
We were meeting with him and Churchill 
and Halifax. But they didn’t shake us. 
And finally we decided I should go back 
to our party conference, which was then in 
session, and put two questions to them: 
(1) Will you serve in a government under 
Neville Chamberlain? (2) Will you come 
into a government and serve under some¬ 
body else? I remember going down to 
Bournemouth and consulting our people, 
and ringing up London and saying the 
answer to the first question is no; the 
answer to the second question is yes. 

Jenkins: And that was decisive in push¬ 
ing Chamberlain out? 

Attlee; That was decisive. And that 
same evening I was invited to come up and 
meet Churchill. 

Jenkins: And when you made him, as 
in effect you did. Prime Minister, did you 
ever regret this? 

Attlee; No. He was the horse for the 
course, you know. 

Jenkins: It was a bold stroke, because 
he had a right-wing past. 

Attlee: Well, a mixed past, you know. 
You know, he is rather like one of those 
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layer cakes: a bit of the sixteenth century, 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, 
twentieth, and probably some of the 
twenty-first. 

Jenkins: But it all added up to his be¬ 
ing the man for May, 1940? 

ArriXE: Undoubtedly, yes. 

Jenkins : That attitude was well summed 
up by the famous cartoon which Low pub¬ 
lished at the time, and which 1 see you 
have got the original of hanging on your 
wall here. It is entitled “All beliirid you, 
Winston.” It shows you next to Churchill, 
with Ernest Bevin on the other side of you, 
all of you rolling up your sleeves with a 
very determined expression on your faces. 
Then behind Churchill, 1 can see Neville 
Chamberlain, next to him Arthur Green¬ 
wood, deputy leader of the Labour party. 
Lord Halifax beyond him. Sinclair, leader 
of the Liberal party. Then, in the front 
row again, Herbert Morrison, Amery—a 
very small man—Anthony Eden back in 
about the third row. And just peering out 
behind him the face of Staflord Cripps. 
Would you say that that drawing really 
sununed up and expressed the mood of the 
moment? 

Afn.EE: That was the mood of the time. 
At that moment we were faced with the 
breakthrough in the Ardennes and the 
Norway, Denmark business, and everything 
was crashing all around. 

Jenkins: Of course, it was a big thing 
for you to lead the Labour party as a 
minority into a government under Chur¬ 
chill. That worked well, did it? 

ATn.EE: Yes. I made up my mind then 
that this was no place for haggling and 
bargaining. That happened, you know, in 
the First World War, where they changed 
to a coalition with very bad results. I 
didn’t bargain or hang out for anything. 
We just went in as partners. 

Jenkins: Lord Attlee, in the coalition 
war cabinet, many of the chief ministers 
didn’t have specific departmental responsi¬ 
bilities. How were the duties divided up 
between Churchill and-yourself and the 
others? 

Attlee: Broadly speaking, Churchill 
confined himself to running the war. I was 
his deputy for everything, including de¬ 
fence and that kind of thing. But. broad¬ 
ly speaking, we tried not to overload the 
war cabinet with a whole lot of civilian 
stuff. 


Jenkins: But, despite Churchill’s pre¬ 
occupation with strategy, you yourself were 
quite a bit concerned with strategy and 
major world questions? 

ArrutE: Oh, yes, 1 was in on all that, 
of course. 

Jenkins: What was your own life like 
during the war? Where were you living? 

An lee: For the most part, I lived in 
Downing Street, No. 11, and round about— 
sleeping in cellars and places. My wife 
was at Staninore—Commandant of the local 
Reel Cross. I used to get down some week¬ 
ends. 

Jenkins: You .saw a certain amount of 
President Roosevelt, did you, during those 
years? 

A itlee: I did. I went over in ’41, you 
know. He impressed me as a very remark¬ 
able person. I remember particularly, it 
was before Pearl Harbour, we were discuss¬ 
ing the war and were kioking at the map, 
and he put his finger on North Africa and 
said, “Now, that is where I would like to 
see our American troops.” I would say a 
remarkable piece of prevision. 

Jenkins: That was a year before it hap¬ 
pened? 

Atflee: a year before it happened. 

Jenkins: How do you think he stood up 
as a war leader? 

Aitlee: I don’t think he had quite the 
grip that Churchill had. If I may say so, 
without any criticism, the American system 
of administration is rather loose-linked 
compared to ours. 

Jenkins: Do you think that Roosevelt, 
toward the end, was perhaps too soft in 
dealing with the Russians? 

Attlee: Yes, I think he was a tired man. 
And I think he was under the delusion 
that the Russians were anti-imperialist and 
that we were still old imperialists. He seem¬ 
ed to have the idea that he and Joe Stalin 
could work together for the peace of the 
world. I don’t think he quite appreciated 
either Joe Stalin or the Communists at that 
time. 

Jenkins: That was at the time of Yalta? 

Attlee: Particularly at Yalta, yes. 

Jenkins: You think some mistakes were 
made there which could have been 
avoided? 

Attlee: Oh, undoubtedly. I think 
much too much was given away there. 

Jenkins: Then you yourself, of course, 
went to Potsdam—to both installments? 
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ArrLEE; Both installments of Potsdam, 
yes. 

Jenkins: First as Leader of the'Opposi¬ 
tion, and then as Prime Minister? 

AnxEE: Yes. 

Jenkins: And there you met Stalin and 
President Truman for the first time. What 
impression did Stalin make on you? 

ArriJUJ: Well, a ruthless, ruthless, able, 
very able man—entirely ruthless, entirely 
unscrupulous. But you could do business 
with him because when he said yes he 
meant yes, and he was entitled to give the 
last word. 

Jenkins: Could you get on with Stalin 
personally? 

Ari i.EE: Oh, you could get on personal¬ 
ly. He had a rude sense of humour. Oh, 
yes. 

Jenkins: And what about President 
Truman? 

ArrLEE: Oh, a great fellow. I saw him 
many times afterwards. A man of very 
great courage, and very great common 
sense. Of anirsc, he was awfully new to 
the job but he worked in awfully well. I 
think he was disillusioned about the Rus¬ 
sians being blue-eyed boys very very soon. 
Jenkins: He was? 

Ani.EE: If he ever had it. 

Jenkins: West Berlin, Lord Attlee. At 
Potsdam, Berlin was set up as an island, 
isolated from the Western Zones of Ger¬ 
many. Have things since worked out as 
expected? 

Arri.EE: No. You see, at that time all 
the powers were working harmoniously. 
We had a quadripartite authority that did 
.work for some time. But it became clear 
that the Russians intended not to work 
it that way but to take over their zone 
and make it Communist. It turned out 
not to be what was planned. 

Jenkins: During the war, quite apart 
from these great statesmen, you saw a 
good deal of the generals—both British 
and Allied. I believe you formed a parti¬ 
cularly favourable impression of three Brit¬ 
ish Generals—Slim, Alexander, and Alan- 
brooke—all of whom you have spoken 
about with great admiration. 

Attlee: I have, yes. And Monty. 
There’s four at least. 

Jenkins: Montgomery', of course, is the 
best known of the lot. 

Atti.ee; He is, yes. 

Jenkins: Would you put the other three 
in as high a category as you would him? 
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Attlee: Oh, yes, I would put Alan- 
brooke at the top easily. 

Jenkins: Why is that? 

Attlee: Well, in effect, you see, Alan- 
brooke was Chairman of the Chiefs of 
Staff. It was like what- in old times would 
have been the Commanding General. He 
dealt with major strategy. He was an ad¬ 
mirable man for Chairman of the thiefs 
of Staff. They all worked together won¬ 
derfully well; and he had to aid and con¬ 
trol a genius. Sir Winston Churchill; and 
his strategic ideas were extremely good 
right the way through. I put him top. 

Jenkins: You don’t think anyone else 
could have done that job just as he did it? 

Atti.ee: I don’t think so, no. Alexan- 
tler I thought was awfully good, a sort of 
a selfless person. He accepted what might 
have disappointed other people when 
troops were taken away at a critical mo 
ment. He was first-class. 

And .so was Slim. Now, Slim had to 
fight a campaign in a very very difficult 
area against a pretty dangerous foe, the 
Japanese. And all the time he had to do 
it, you know, with the sweepings. The 
main mass of munitions and everything 
were going to the front against the Ger¬ 
mans. He had to make do with what he 
could get. And he did wonderfully. 

Jenkins: Now what about Montgomery? 
He did wonderfully, but he didn’t have 
the sweepings. 

Aitlee: Monty, on the whole, he 
generally saw that he got all he wanted. 

I think first-class. A difficult man, some¬ 
times, to get on with. He was a little too 
certain and telling everybody else he was 
certain that he was right . . , which probab¬ 
ly upset people a bit. He found it a little 
difficult to work all the time with our 
American friends. But undoubtedly a 
very brilliant general in the field. 

Jenkins: To revert to Alanbrooke for a 
moment: his book made some fairly sharp 
criticisms of Churchill as a war leader. 
Do you think they were justified? 

Attlee : Oh, yes. Churchill is a genius. 
But he had the drawbacks of a genius. 
Sometimes he was a very great statesman. 
At other times he was a naughty child. It 
was Brookie who kept him straight. I 
think it was a perfectly just picture, from 
what I remember. 

Jenkins: You reviewed General de 
Gaulle’s first volume of memoirs. What 
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did you say about it. and did you get any 
reaction from him? 

Attlee: I was rather rude. I said he 
was a first-class soldier, but a very bad poli¬ 
tician.* I was very amused by his response 
because he wrote to me and said he had 
come to the conclusion that politics were 
too serious a matter to be left to the politi¬ 
cians. It was a very good switch on the 
usual thing that war is too serious to be 
left to the generals. I hadn!t realised he 
had so much humour, you know. 

Jenkins: Immediately after victory in 
Europe was achievcu, Churchill precipi¬ 
tated the general election of 1945. And 
that resulted in a great Labour victory. 

Attlee: A great Labour victory. 

Jenkins: Which surprised Sir Winston, 
I think. And a lot of people outside. 
Did it surprise you. Lord Attlee? 

Attlee: I thought we had a very good 
chance of getting back. But I never 
thought we would get back a majority like 
that. The extent of the swing surprised 
me. 

Jenkins : What do you renvember as the 
outstanding issue of the campaign? 

Atti^ee: Well, I think the real issue was, 
are you going forward or are you going 
back? And people remembered what 
happened after the 1919 war, how all pro¬ 
mises were broken and how we went back¬ 
ward. They resolved this time to go for¬ 
ward, and we had a forward-looking policy. 

Jenkins: Do you think that Cliurchill 
was an effective propagandist for his own 
cause at that election? 

Atclee: I think he more or less killed 
himself in his first broadcast, which was 
quite contrary to the national mood. 

Jenkins: That was the Gestapo broad¬ 
cast. 

Attlee: The Gestapo broadcast, yes, a 
great mistake. 

Jenkins: Could you outline the points 
he tried to make and the effect you think 
they had? 

Attlee: He tried to make out that we 
were going to be like Fascists—that we 
were going to take over everything and 
order everybody about, and that the parlia¬ 
mentary party would be a mere dummy in 
the hands of some unknown collection of 
people at headquarters. It was really a 
shocking perfprmance. I think it shocked 
the country generally because, after all, we 
had been working with him in perfect 


harmony during five war years, but he re¬ 
presented us as a terrible collection of 
people. 

Jenkins: You think that bit of mis- 
judgmeiit h^ed to lose him the election? 

Attlee; That’s the general view. He 
stepped off on the wrong foot. 

Jenkins: Would you rate Indian Inde¬ 
pendence as the greatest, or at any rate one 
of the greatest achievements of the Labour 
government? 

Attlee; Yes, I think so. You see, for 
years and years there had been the idea 
that sometime, in some way. India would 
attain self-government. But it was always 
sometime in the future. 

Now, as a matter of fact, great wars are 
always forcing change. It was quite clear 
to me that the time had come when you 
had got to take drastic action. You could 
have left the thing to be argued out, 
argued out between the various parties— 
the Moslems, the Hindus, and the rest— 
and you would never have reached a con¬ 
clusion. I came to the quite clear view 
that there must be a definite time limit. 
And I sent Mountbatten over with those 
instructions, and he told the Indians quite 
definitely, “Well, we're going out at a cer¬ 
tain time. We shall hand over to whom¬ 
ever is to take over. Understand, there is 
no more waiting about, now you have got 
to face up to it." And they had to face 
up to it, and did. I think it was the only 
way of doing it. At an^, rate, the result 
was that instead of an ignominious retire¬ 
ment from India we went out with the 
fullest good will on both sides. 

Jenkins: Mountbatten was perfectly pre¬ 
pared, was he, as it were, to write the last 
chapter in this long story of British rule ... 
British viceroys ruling over the brightest 
jewel in the British crown, as it has been 
described? 

Attij:e: He had the very special quali¬ 
ties required. 

Jenkins: I see you have got a signed 
portrait of Mr. Nehru here in your room. 
Were Nehru’s relationships with Mount¬ 
batten crucial to getting this arrangement? 

Attlee: Oh, quite, I think. Oh, ye$. 
They became completely cordial. 

Jenkins: Would you have believed in 
the days when both Gandhi and^ Nehra 
were spending long years in British jails 
in India that one could have got the 
smooth relationships between the two 
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countries, with India completely indepen¬ 
dent, which one now has? 

Attlee; No, I thought it very doubtful. 
I think everybody ought to realise the 
great magnanimity of Nehru. Here was 
a man who had been put in jail for years 
by the British Raj, and yet he never felt 
any petty feeling whatever about it. 

Jenkins; Do you think it makes a* great 
difference to the Commonwealth that we 
are able to have India as an independent, 
freely cooperating member now? 

Attlee; I think it's vitally important. 
The fact that in the British Commonwealth 
you have—on terms of complete equality— 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, and now 
various African dominions as well, is a 
great step toward the unity of the world. 

Jenkins: President Roosevelt, you indi¬ 
cated, sometimes would rather think of 
Britain in terms of her old colonial past. 
Do you think Britain Has completely 
sloughed all ihat off and is now a modern 
nation in every sense of the word? 

Arri.EE: Oh, I think so. I don’t know 
whether it has penetrated everywhere in 
the United Slates. They still rather hark 
bark to George HI, you know. But. as a 
mailer of fact, we undoubiedly led the 
world in the giving of free .self-government 
to peoples who were formerly dependent. 
And I think we gave a very big lead to¬ 
ward setting up what is known as the wel¬ 
fare state. 

Jenkins; Now, as Labour Prime Minis¬ 
ter you saw a good deal of King George 
VI. 

Attlee: I did, yes. 

Jenkins: You were the first Minister of 
one of the oldest monarchies left in the 
world. 

Aitlee: That’s right. 

Jenkins: And the first Socialist minister 
with a majority behind you. Did you have 
smooth relations with him in the assign¬ 
ment? 

Attlee: Couldn’t have been better. No 
one could have been more cooperative and 
more understanding. He was an example 
of the complete constitutional monarch. 

Ienkin.s; I suppose one could .sav that 
many of the things you campaigned for iff 
the early days are accepted in England by 
the Conservatives and many of the thing^ 
which, when President Roosevelt did them 
in the days of the New Deal were regarded 
as anathema, also are accepted by Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower and the Republicans in 
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America. In these circumstances, do you 
think we need left-wing, radical. Socialist 
parties any more? 

Aitlee: Well, I think the greatest revo¬ 
lutions that I have seen in my time have 
been revolutions in the climate of opinion. 
The ordinary Conservative of today would 
have been thought very left-wing and re¬ 
volutionary when 1 was talking at the 
street corner fifty years ago. Conceptions 
that we have put forward, -such as con¬ 
trolling unemployment, the rights of the 
ordinary man, and extensions of state 
action, are all accepted now, but would 
have been anathema then. To some de-« 
gree, 1 think that’s the same in the United 
States of America. Judging from what I 
have seen, public opinion has changed a 
good deal since the day, let us say, of 
Calvin Coolidge, But that doesn’t mean 
that you must come to a halt. There is 
no halting in the line of advance. There 
must always be people pioneering and lead¬ 
ing the way still further. And any age has 
its new problems. 

Jenrin.s: So there is still quite a lot to 
be done, and you still play some part in 
politics yourself? 

Attlee: Oh, I play my little part. I 
make speeches in the Lords now and again, 
and 1 talk up and down the country quite 
a lot. 


Jenkins: Have vou found the House of 
Lords an agreeable atmosphere to speak 
in? 

Attlee: A very friendly atmosphere, not 
wildly exciting. 

Jenkins: Different from the Commons? 

Attlee: Oh, quite different from the 
Commons. I have said the difference be¬ 
tween the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords is the difference between 
a newly poured glass of champagne and 
one that has stood for five days. 

Jenkins: 1 know it is never easy to get 
you to talk about your own achievements, 
l)ut looking back over this long political 
career, what have you been associated with 
that you could say you have been most 
proud of? 

Aitlee: One always works with other 
people, you know. But I think the war, 
going through that; bringing a united 
party into the war government and out 
again without loss of its members: and, 
perhaps, being leader of the party for 
twenty years. 1 suppose, on the whole, 
looking back, the biggest contribution I 
made was probably to India. 

Jenkin.s: It is the settlement with India 
after these years of strife which will per¬ 
haps stand in history more than anything 
else? 

Attijee: I think so. 


SUGGESTED READING 

autobiography 
As It Happened 

biography 

Mr. Attlee—An Interim Biography, 1948, 
by Roy Jenkins 
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DAISETZ SUZUKI 


The producer of this conversation, Robert Emmett Ginna, Jr., said when 
it was ended, *7 know that Dr, Suzuki is a holy man." 

It is a spiritual and intellectual challenge to follow Dr. Suzuki’s un- 
compromising, poetic, and deeply religious explanation of Zen Buddhism. 
The label of selflessness is possibly incomplete, but one cannot help but 
relate the Zen mysticism in this chapter to what David Low quotes of 
Gandhi's philosophy in the previous selection. 

Dr. SuzukVs companion was Huston Smith, Professor of Philosophy at 
the Massachusetts Imtitute of Technology, who had once subjected him- 
self to the disciplines of a Zen Buddhist monastery. 


Huston Smith; Dr. Suzuki, when Bud¬ 
dha died what did he leave behind him— 
primarily a set of sermons or primarily an 
example? 

Dr. Daisetz Suzuki: An example. A 
sermon is a kind of example, too. When 
he was about to depart, the last thing he 
said was, “Work out your own salvation. 
Do not depend on others.” That is the 
last word he said. 

Smith: Does this mean that there is no 
grace, no cosmic help for man? 

SirzuKi: That is the way the Theravada 
Sutra scriptures recalled Buddha’s farewell 
talk—no grace, no help from external 
source. If any help comes from anywhere 
• it comes out of one’s self. 

Smith: You mentioned the Theravada. 
This indicates that there arc branches of 
Buddhism. It has divided? 

Suzuki: Yes, yes. That is the case with 
every religion. Zen is at the root of all 
Buddhist sects. 

Smiih: Let me turn to the question of 
your involvement in Zen. . . . When did 
you decide that you wanted to make your 
life study the study of Zen? 

Suzuki: When you say study, il‘s not 
like studying a science or some other 
things. A religious impulse, a religious 
consciousness, is awakened, naturally . . . 
and unless that problem is somehow 
settled one cannot feel rested. 

Smith; Were you bom with a religious 
impulse? 


Suzuki: Not born, but it has awakened. 

Smith: When did it awaken in you? 
Do you know? 

Suzuki: Well, I do not know exaedy. 
But the starting point was marked, per¬ 
haps, when 1 was sixteen or seventeen. I 
wanted to get my religious yearnings some¬ 
how settled. 

Smith: Yes. How long did that take? 

Suzuki: It took several years before I 
thought I was all right. But when 1 had 
my own experience, a desire strongly 
awakened in me that this must also be 
propagated or given to others. 

S.MiTii: Were you studying formally at 
a college, a university? 

Suzuki: No. I was supposed to have 
been educated in a university, but I did 
not devote myself very much to the regu¬ 
lar curriculum they had given to the 
students. 1 absented myself—a kind of 
delinquent, I suppose; and I shut myself 
up in a monastery. 

Smith: And for how long were you 
there? 

Suzuki: That must have been at least 
seven or eight years. 

Smith: When you decided, when you 
had come to your own resolution, as you 
put it, and your own experience, and de¬ 
cided that this should be propagated, did 
you at once decide to make the West your 
field of propagation? 

Suzuki: No, not necessarily. But my 
decision was made when I first came to 
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America. That was about sixty years ago. 
I found out the Western world was quite 
ignorant of the way Eastern people think 
and feel. After eleven years of stay in a 
small ‘American town, I went back to 
Japan. Then Japanese life, things present¬ 
ed themselves in a quite different light. 

Smith: What, for example? 

Suzuki; Things peculiar to Japan— 
such as the tea ceremony, or flower arrange¬ 
ment, or pictures, or such, meaningful 
things. 

Smith: And a feeling that there were 
values in these aspects of Japanese life 
which the West did not know about? 

Suzuki: That’s right. 

Smith: So, from there, you resolved to 
give your life to interpreting the East, and 
Zen Buddhism in particular, to the West? 

Suzuki: Yes. Especially in all those 
branches of art, we might say, which are 
based on Zen understanding of life. 

Smith: Your books were the first books 
in English about Zen? 

Suzuki: About Zen, about Buddhism in 
general, about the line of Buddhism. 

Smith: I wonder what you would say 
are the reasons why the West has become 
interested in Zen? 

Suzuki ; What I suspect is that the West 
has been giving itself too much to what 
we call scientific studies. Scientific studies 
pursue one definite direction; whereas the 
Eastern way of thinking is just opposite. 

Smith: How did Zen start? 

Suzuki: Zen is recorded to have started 
while Buddha was giving a sermon to a 
congregation. One of his devotees offered 
a bunch of flowers to Buddha. And Bud¬ 
dha, accepting it, just held it out and 
showed it to the congregation. Nobody 
could understand what Buddha meant. 
But, looking around, Buddha noticed one 
elderly monk called Mahakasyapa. Bud¬ 
dha smiled. Then he said, “I have a 
certain precious thing here which I hand 
over to you.” That is the way Zen started. 

Smith; In that smile, then, was con¬ 
tained the secret of the Zen perspective? 

Suzuki: Not the smile itself, but Bud¬ 
dha’s presenting and Mahakasyapa’s under¬ 
standing what Buddha really meant. So 
the Buddha’s mind and his disciple’s mind 
came into one thing. 

Smith: Exact identity. 

Suzuki: Well, I can’t say that. But if 
we have to explain it, perhaps identity— 


something coinciding: there was a certain 
communion between the two. 

Smith: The Zen perspective had passed 
from Buddha’s mind to this disciple’s mind. 
This is a very fragile thing. 

Suzuki: It^s not fragile, in fact. You 
speak to me; 1 speak to you. Is that 
fragile? 

Smith : Ideally, the teacher of Zen would 
be of the same mind and state as—would 
be a spiritual disciple of—Mahakasyapa 
who received, who heard (who saw) 
Buddha’s flower sermon. 

Suzuki: Yes. If I raise a finger and you 
smile, then Zen is transmitted between us. 

Smith: How would you recognise a Zen 
man if you saw one? 

Suzuki: I would say that what distin¬ 
guishes Zen, psychologically, from all the 
rest of religious teachings, and from the 
rest of Buddhist teachings, is becoming 
conscious of the unconscious. To be at¬ 
tached and not attached. Attachment, yet 
no attachment. Metaphysically speaking, 
finite is infinite; infinite is finite. When 
you understand this, then Zen is under¬ 
stood. 

Smith: Dr. Suzuki, you say that morally 
Zen is characterised by attachment and de¬ 
tachment. What docs this mean? 

Suzuki: That’s a very important part of 
Zen. In practical life, and so long as we 
live in a reality world, we get attached to 
something good or something bad, some¬ 
thing beautiful or something not so very 
beautiful. But in the Bible we read (it 
was perhaps one of Paul’s letters) we live 
in the world as being not of the world. 
That expresses the idea of attachment, and 
yet not being attached. So, as long as we- 
are relative, we get attached to the dualis- 
tic view of reality. 

But underneath (or in or with the rela¬ 
tive world) we have another world which 
is not relative—a world that I may call 
the transrealm. In that world, there is no 
attachment; there is no good, no evil, no 
guilt, no ugliness. The lotus flower glows 
out of dirty water, but when it comes out 
of water how beautiful the flower is. 

Smith; What is the method of Zen, as 
you see it? 

Suzuki: Look at, for instance, that 
image of Dainichi, over there. That 
Dainichi represents, according to my view. 
Godhead. Dainichi or Mahavairocana, be¬ 
longs to Shingon. Dainichi Nyorai is 
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iinrnovable. He does not move, he just sits 
quiet, eternally quiet. 

Every one of us has Cod, or Godhead, 
in him. And to come in contact or to 
come into the presence of this Godhead, 
God, Dainichi . . . that is what Zen en¬ 
deavours to lead us to. That is to say, we 
must come in contact with Godhead and 
the Cod-treatoi. When we come to that, 
we know what our existence means, what 
life is. 

When Zen talks about ignorance and 
enlightenment, the ignorance refers to our 
own intellectual creation and the enlighten¬ 
ment refers to the state of mind in which, 
the clouti of ignorance has been dispersed. 
This dispersion requires a certain method. 
I'hat method is taught by Zen. 

$miih: You have written that it is in¬ 
dispensable for every seeker to go through 
a period of commotion in his soul. And, 
as you were speaking earlier, I understood 
that in your youth—around the age of 
seventeen or eighteen—you had this com¬ 
motion. What precisely was the method of 
resolution that you followed while you 
were in the monastery? 

Suzuki: It concerns consciousness. Our 
consciousness is always going this way—up 
and down, and never quiet. But to gain, 
to get into the way our mind works, these 
waves of consciousness must be quieted. 
That is to say, they must become like a 
serene ocean without any waves stirring. 
Or, as Kagonah Sutra says, “like all the 
stars reflecting themselves on the clean, 
mirrorlike ocean.” That is needed. To 
reach this mental equanimity, to bring it 
to realisation, we use Koan. It is a pro¬ 
blem which is to be experienced, not 
intellectually interpreted. 

Smith: Can you give us an example of 
Koan, and illustrate how this would func¬ 
tion? 

Suzuki: The Koan programme is so con¬ 
structed, I might say, as to block every 
intellectual attempt to solve it. Koan, they 
sometimes say, is something like an iron 
bar which cannot be assessed—an iron bar 
just thrown out before us, demanding 
what it means or what it is. 

I turn to another simile. T<^shu was a 
great master of the Tang Dynasty. A 
monk asked him if a dog has a Buddha 
nature. Now, a Buddha nature is sup¬ 
posed to be in pos.session of every one of 
us—not only human beings but all beings, 
nonsentient or sentient. So, the monk’s 
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idea was that if everything that exists, or 
that is, has a Buddha nature, a dog must 
have a Buddha nature. But the Master 
denied it, and said no. 

Smith; Well, how would you go to work 
on that Koan? What would you do with 
it? 

Suzuki: The likely approach by the 
pupil is to attack it intellectually. * 

Smith: Yes? 

Suzuki: The proposition was, if every¬ 
thing has a Buddha nature, a dog ought 
to have also a Buddha nature. Why did 
the Master answer it negatively? Then, 
the pupil who had studied .something about 
logic or dialectic, he might say "is” is 
"not”; "is not” is "is." "Being” is "not 
being”; “not being” is "being”. So, when 
the Master said "no”, that must mean 
"yes”. A pupil may bring that kind of 
answer to the Master. The Master will 
naturally reject it. After a few rejections, 
the pupil has no way to approach the 
Master—intellectually nor in any kind of 
way. The pupil is pushed—somewhat 
artificially,, we might .say—into an impasse 
or corner. He throws himself down. That 
is to .say, he throws down his totality of 
being. That is a time when he reaches this 
evenness of consciousness. 

Koan firings out that stare of mind. 
Something happens, when everything is so 
quiet—a wave takes place. 

Smith: Do you say that when the mind 
reaches this deep equanimity, some stimu¬ 
lus is required? 

Suzuki : When that state is attained 
something rises, and this rising, this thing, 
ought to be experienced. 

Smith; This rising, does this involve a 
coming hack to the world of particulars 
which surrounds it? 

Suzuki: Yes. That is, when this level 
is attained—you may hear it. A physical 
sound wakes one up. So, generally there 
is .something in connection with the seme 
world. Buddha is supposed to have seen 
the Morning Star and then somebody 
heard a knocking at the door. 

SMrni: Or the broken tile hitting i^inst 
the bamboo? 

Suzuki: Yes, that’s it exactly. 

Smith: And when the pupil reaches this 
state of deep serenity—when there can be 
this little vivid sense experience—then this 
brings the mind back into the world with 
an intensity which gives it a new focus. 
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Suzuki: Yes. That very moment of 
something coming—this is important. 

Smith: That week that 1 spent in the 
monastery was the most severe week physi¬ 
cally, and 1 would say mentally too. that 
1 have known—very little sleep, about 
three hours perhaps a night, the simplest 
kind of food . . . and if one were drowsing 
in meditation, there was always the keisaku 
to swat one and bring one back to aware¬ 
ness. I’m wondering about the place of 
this severity. Is this necessary in the dis¬ 
cipline? 

Suzuki: That’s more or less artificial. 
It is not needed. When one is driven to 
that impasse without having any external 
agency, it is better. 

Smith: Then, Dr. Suzuki, eventually the 
combination of these methods biought you 
to a distinctive kind of experience called 
the satori, or the enlightenment experience. 
What was that like? It was like no other 
experience you had ever had? 

Suzuki: The satori experience is some¬ 
thing total. 

Smith : The experience of everything? 

Suzuki: Not everything. If you say 
"this, this, this’’—that’s counting—a serial 
experience, we might say. But satori ex¬ 
perience is something total. It Ls not one 
after another. But the whole thing as a 
whole, intuitively felt. That feeling is 
not what we call psychological feeling, but 
something more fundamental. It is when 
one becomes conscious of one’s self—not as 
subject and object, but self as self. 

Smith: So that a true understanding of 
Zen might bring a renewed freedom to the 
life of the individual? 

Suzuki: That’s what 1 say, yes. Some 
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psychoanalysts talk about freedom being 
spontaneous, being just "do what you like . 
That is altogether a great mistake, and one 
has to be very much on guard against that 

What characterises Zen is this: simpli¬ 
city, and sincerity, and freedom. Freedom 
is very much misunderstood by most peo¬ 
ple who try to study Zen. They think 
freedom is something like licentiousness or 
antinuinianism. But real freedom is to see 
things as they are, to see things in their 
“suchness’’, 1 would say. That is freedom. 

Smith: Dr. Suzuki, on the wall, here, is 
a famous Japanese picture of a monk 
laughing at the moon. 

Suzuki: Yes, yes. 

Smith: Does this express Zen feeling? 
If so, in what way? 

Suzuki : 1 here is a story to tell. Is that 
all right? 

Smith: Yes. 

Suzuki : It is about that picture on the 
wall. There was a man, a Zen master, 
who, one evening, saw the moon coming 
out of the clouds. And he laughed heart¬ 
ily. And all the villagers around his 
monastery—where shall I say it was? about 
ten miles away—heard his hearty laugh. 
The villagers wondered where that sound 
came from. Trying to locate it, they 
finally came to the monastery. There they 
found that it was the master who had 
laughed last night, seeing the moon. The 

f iicture is that. However loud one may 
augh, it is impossible to reach as far as 
even one mile. But when Zen man 
laughs, it shakes the universe—more than 
ten miles, or Bve miles, or twenty miles. 
That kind of thing is freedom and free • 
life. 


SUGGESTED READING 

The World of Zen, by Nancy Wilson Ross 
The Practice of Zen, by Chang Chen<hi 
The Way of Zen, by Alan Watts 

Zen Buddhism and Psychoanalysis, by Erich Fromm, D. T. Suzuki, 
Richard de Martino 

Zen in the Art of Archery, by Eugen Herrigel 
The Supreme Wisdom, by Dr. Hubert Benoit 
Zen for the West, by William Barrett 

i 

THE END 
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COMPILCO BY BALDOON DHINGRA 


EVFAiYDAY LIFE 


FESTIVAI^S 



A great deal of Burmese culture centres round our 
festivals. Now, many foreigners find fault with us 
for having too many festivals. They are not merely 
opportunities for merry-making. They are not 
merely the focul points of social life or religious 
observance. They are the expression of a people’s 
philosophy of life. The strains and stresses of 
everyday life, the demands of economic necessity 
are disturbing to spiritual equilibrium and are 
always a source of weariness to, the inherently 
gentle Burmese. Social relationships in the family 
and in the community tend to become tense, artifi¬ 
cial, strained. Now festivals are a great remedy, 
a safety-valve, for this. Festival time is the time 
when one recovers sanity and a sense of proportion, 
poise and generosity of heart. In festival time one 
reverts to the natural good-fellowship of real Burm¬ 
ese society. Take, for instance, the Water-throwing 
Festival. At the same time, turn your eyes away 
from the too vigorous and indiscriminate drench¬ 
ing that you meet with in towns. The real Burm¬ 
ese way of water-throwing is intended to give your 
friends a sense of affection, through the means of 
coolness in the heat of the weather. The water- 
thrower’s motto is "Our intent is all for your de¬ 
light’’. The water-thrower must observe decorum 
and modesty. Take again the Festival of Lights 
which we observe at the end of the rains. The 
festival which wc celebrate in remembrance of the 
Buddha’s return to earth from the heavenly abodes, 
is symbolic of the sense of relief and joy which 
come with the open season. It is a beautiful festi¬ 
val both in its significance and in its observance, 
and for us Burmese it always conveys a message of 
hope and cheer. 

Btirm* 


mOM "ASIA THROUGH ASIAN SYES” COMPILED BV BALDOON DHINGRA. COPYRIGHT |M> 
BY THAMES AND HUDSON LTD.. LONDON. AND PUBLISHED IN INDIA BY ASIA PUBUSHIN6 HOUSE. 
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Through Asian Eyas 


RULES FOR STUDENTS 


imprlil 


Let the student be sparing in his use of foods that 
induce lassitude and unresponsiveness, such as sour 
apples, beans and vinegar; likewise with those, an 
excess of which renders the mind phlegmatic and 
the body heavy, such as milk and fish. . . . 

There is no harm in his exercising the body by 
walking, since it quickens heat and dispels excessive 
humours. . . . 

He should not address his teacher familiarly, save 
with permission, and never, in any circumstances, 
call out to him from. afar. . . . 

Upper rooms should be reserved for those of 
studious habit, who have no difficulty in climbing 
the stairs, but the ground floor should be kept for 
the infirm and for those of suspect moral 
character. . . . 

The best time for memorising is during the watches 
of the night, but for research the early morning, 
while writing should be done at midday. Disputa¬ 
tions and discourse are best suited to the evening, 
but should not continue too long. . . . 

Arabic Ihn Jama'a 



NON-KILLING Share your food with the hungry and help life in 
. all forms. Refrain from causing death to any form 
of life. All the codes enjoin this. 

Life is dear, but even to save your life, do not do 
that which will deprive another creature of its own 
* dear life. 

India The Tiru-Kural 
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Let the oxen work merrily, let the men work 
merrily, let the plough move on merrily. Fasten 
the traces merrily; ply the goad merrily. 

Note the joy associated with country life. One can 
almost imagine the peasants singing aloud as they 
ploughed their fields. Or again: 


May the plants be sweet unto us; may the skies 
and the finnament be full of sweetness; may the 
Lord of the field be gracious unto us. We will 
follow him uninjured Jay enemies. Fasten the 
ploughs, spread out the yokes and sow the seed on 
tlie field which has been prepared. Let the corn 
grow with our hymns; let the scythes fall on the 
neighbouring fields where the corn is ripe. 

Rig-Veda 


AGRICULTURE 
AND VILLAGE UFB 



While there are no movements of pleasure, anger, 
sorrow, joy, we have what may be called equilib¬ 
rium. When these feelings have been moved and 
all act in due measure, we have what may be called 
the state of harmony. This equilibrium is the root 
of the world, and this harmony is its universal way. 

Let the states of equilibrium and harmony exist in 
perfection, and happy order will prevail through¬ 
out heaven and earth, and all things will be 
nourished and flourish. 

Beautiful is the universe, yet it does not talk. The 
four seasons abide by a fixed law, yet these are not 
heard. All creation is based upon absoluttf prin¬ 
ciples yet nothing speaks. 

China 
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NATURE 


If we make our heart the fountainhead of plea- 

. sures, our eyes and cars the gates of pleasure, and 

keep away base desires, then our pleasure shall be 

plentiful; for we can then become the master of 

mountains, water, moon and flowers. We do not 
% 

need to ask any man for them, neither, to obtain 
them, need we pay a single sen; they have no 
specified owner, 'rhose who can enjoy the beauty 
in Heaven above and the Earth beneath need not 
envy the luxury of the rich, for they are richer 
than the richest. . . . The scenery is constantly 
changing. No two mornings or two evenings are 
quite alike. ... At this moment one feels as if all 
the beauty of the worlds had gone. But then the 
snow begins to fall, and one awakens the next 
morning to find the village and the mountains 
transformed into silver, while the once bare trees 
seem alive with flowers. . . . Winter resembles the 
night’s sleep, which restores our strength and 
eneigiy. . . . 


Loving flowers, I rise early; 

Loving the moon, I retire late . . . 
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Eyes I dare not meet in dreams 
In death*s dream kingdom 
These do not appear: 

There, the eyes are 
Sunlight on a broken column 
There, is a tree swinging 
And voices are 
In the rvind's singing 
More distant and more solemn 
Than a fading star. 

T. S. Eliot, THE HOLLOW MEN 


Chapter I 


THE day my aunt Abida moved from the 
zenana into the guest-room, within call of 
her father’s room, we knew Baba Jan, my 
grandfather, had not much longer to live. 
He had been ill for three months. 

Aunt Abida withdrew into a tight 
cocoon of anxious silence, while Aunt 
Majida dissolved into tearful prayers. 
Visitors spoke as if someone was asleep 
next door, and Zahra and I felt our girl¬ 
hood a heavy burden. Our minds had no 
defences against anxiety; we were 
uncertain and afraid. 

I l)cgan reading even more than I nor¬ 
mally did until Hakiman Bua, who had 
fed and nursed me, changed from her 
admiring, “My little bookworm finds no 
time for mischief" to remonstrating, 
“Your books will eat you. Why are you 
not like Zahra, your father’s—God rest his 
soul—own sister’s child, yet so different 
from you? Pull your head out of your 
books and look at the world, my child. 
Read the Holy Book, remember Allah and 
his Prophet, then women will fight to 
choose you for their sons,” 

Zahra said her prayers five times a day, 
read the Quran for an hour every morn¬ 
ing, sewed and knitted’ and wrote the 
accounts; but now all these things which 
she had always done merely interrupted 
her aimless wandering through the corri¬ 
dors and courtyards, returning always to 
sit by me though we had nothing in 
common but our kinship and our fears. 

It was ray fifteenth birthday. Not that 
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it mattered to anyone else. My birthday 
was remembered only by me, and while 
at school, by the teachers when forms had 
to be filled up. Or by Sita, the only 
companion of my choice, whom I missed 
today because she had gone away on a 
holiday, and whom 1 envied always because 
she had a father, a mother, a brother. . . . 

At home if 1 mentioned it, my aunt 
Abida, who had brought me up, would 
say, “Your birthday? How old are you? 
Really? How quickly the years pass I 
Why, you are no longer a child," 

Fifteen; and the years were endless cor¬ 
ridors stretching before and after. Fif¬ 
teen; and how thin and shapeless, and not 
yet taller than last year’s mark on the tail 
mirror’s frame. . . . 

Angry voices sounded in the corridor, 
and Hakiman Bua shuffled to the door, 
calling urgently, “Abida Bitia, come 
quickly.” 

Aunt Abida started, instinctively looking 
towards the door leading to her father’s 
room. Then she turned angrily and said, 
“Stop that noise out there! Aboa is sleep¬ 
ing.’^ 

Baba Jan was asleep in his room, but 
he was everywhere as always; and the long 
threat of dying added to his power. I fol¬ 
lowed Aunt Abida out of the room. 

Everyone was staring at a smaller group 
in the for^round. Jumman, the washer¬ 
man, stood murderously ovA' his daughter 
Nandi who cowered at his feet, shieldit^ 
her head from the blow that lingered in 
his eyes, while his wife shaking with am 
guish leaned against the wall, her sari 
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pulled over her head and hiding her face. 
“Bitia! 1 appeal lo you I’* he called. 
^‘Silence/* Aunt Abida said angrily. 
"Have you taken leave of your senses, 
coming here shouting and screatning?" 
She moved through them like a blade. 
"Follow me outside.” 

"Bitia,” said Jumman, "I would willing¬ 
ly have killed her, but this woman, her 
mother, said 1 should come to you for 

J ’udgemcnt. Forgive me, Huzoor. My 
lonuur was besmirched, and I felt 

E ossessed by a thousand devils. I leave 
er now to you to do with as you will." 
And he pushed Nandi roughly forward. 
Jumman in anger seemed a stranger. He 
prodded Nandi with his foot as she huddled 
on the ground, hiding the face tliat Ilaki- 
man Bua used to say would be a scourge 
to her parents because it was not the face 
of a girl of the lower castes. When I was 
younger Nandi was my favourite playmate, 
carelessly happy, fearless and free, graceful 
as a gazelle. 

"What mischief has she been up to 
now?” Aunt Abida asked sharply. 

"The wretch was found by the driver 
with the cleaner in the garage,” said Jum- 
inan, hoarse with shame and anger. 

“I went to give him a shirt that he had 
forgotten,” whined Nandi. 

“Be quiet, shameless hussy,” thundered 
Jumman. "1 have forbidden her to visit the 
men’s quarters alone, Bitia. I had to 
suffer the indignity of seeing her dragged 
home by Driver Ji, and to hear his accusa¬ 
tions. I cannot now live in the same com¬ 
pound as those two.” 

From Noor Khan, the driver who had 
been in the household only three years, my 
aunts observed purdah. Jumman and Jtim- 
man's father before him had worked with 
the family since boyhood, and they came 
from our village. 

Aunt Abida turned wearily to Uncle 
Mohsin, a cousin who lived with us, and 
said, "You had better ask Noor Khan what 
happened. This is a matter for a man to 
deal with.” Uncle Mohsin prodded Nandi 
with his silver-topped stick'contemptuously. 
"This slut of a girl is a liar, a wanton.” 

Nandi looked up with fear-crazed eyes, 
looked round at that cruelly silent, staring 
ring of trappers and cried out, "A slut? A 
wanton? And who are you to say it who 
would have mad^ me one had I let you?'* 
Uncle Mohsin’s face was distorted as he 
raised his stick and hit her across the 
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shoulders. She fell forward, and as I ran 
towards her the next blow glanced across 
ray arm and 1 screamed, "1 hate you, 1 hate 
you,” and ran blinded by tears to my room. 


When Zahra came to tell me that 
Aunt Abida had sent for me and was in 
Baba Jan’s room 1 hid my tears with 
sullcnncss. 

In Baba Jan’s room the light was blended 
with shadows weighted with silence. Aunt 
Abida bent over the foot of his wide bed, 
pressing his feet. Often she had cramps in 
• her stomach from remaining in this posi'- 
tion for a long lime. Aunt Majida, Zahra’s 
widowed mother, stood at the head of the 
bed, half-hidden by the hcadboaid, hold¬ 
ing a silver-handled fly-whisk in one hand. 
Chutian, the young man who performed 
the duty of keeping a watchful eye on flics 
all day, always left the room when my 
aunts came in, but Karam Ali was allowed 
to stay because he was as old as Baba Jan, 
and had seen their babyhood. Zahra and 
I went to the side of the bed, bowed and 
said; "Adab." Baba Jan’s eyelids flickered 
acknowledgement. His head and back were 
propped against a bolster. His beard 
seemed whiter now and his face was darkly 
grey. We stood silent, with covered heads. 
The very silence of the room imposed 
immobility. So, too, did my fears. 

Aunt Abida sneezed. Baba Jan opened 
his eyes and closed them. I wondered if it 
was because she was angry that she did not 
look at me, but Aunt Abida’s face had no 
angry tightness. And hope burst through 
my fear, telling me that she inwardly 
approved of what I had done. We waited 
silently for a sign of dismissal; each second 
stretching taut to its limit and seemingly 
beyond. Surely he could not die, this 
powerful man who lived the lives of so 
many petrple for them, reducing them to 
fearing automatons. 

I wondered that I could think like this 
about his death. Was Zahra right when 
she said I was heartless and selfish? And 
yet I cried when reading stories and poemsl 
What was wrong with me inside? What was 
"wrong” in itself, and what was "right”? 
Who was to tell me? 

Baba Jan stirred and said, "What is the 
time, Abida?” His deep voice had been 
robbed of its power, but not of its authority. 

"Six o’clock, Abba,” said Aunt Abida 
sofdy. 
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“Where is that rascal Karam AH?” 

“I am here, Hu^oor." 

“Where is my medicine?” 

“Here, Hu/oor. It is one minute to six, 
Hiizoor. 'I'he dock has not struck the 
hour.” 

“The devil strike youl” 

“Yes, Hu/oor.” 

Karam Ali took away the silver basin 
and wutcr-jug when liaha Jan had finished 
rinsing his mouth after drinking his 
medicine. Aunt Abida removed her sup¬ 
porting arm from under his head, smooth¬ 
ed his pillows, and wiped his mouth with 
the towel Karam Ali handed to her. 

I le lay quietly for a few moments. Then, 
with eyes still dosed, he said, “You may 

We l)Owed in turn in salutation, and the 
ritual of the audience was over. 


Since Aunt Abida had moved from the 
zenana we had had our meals in her room. 
Ramzano and Saliman, our personal maid¬ 
servants, carried the dishes on large wooden 
trays covered with gay cloths, when wc 
were seated round the tablecloth spread on 
the lakht. 

All that had happened during the day 
weighted our minds and hearts to silence. 
Strange and unreal also was the fact that 
we ate alone—just the members of the 
household, and, bccau.se there were no men 
present, Ustaniji, who had taught my 
aunts Urdu, Persian and Arabic and had 
tried to teach us until old age made her 
deaf and nearly blind. 

Also present was Hajjan Bibi, whose 
husband had been a companion of Baba 
Jan’s. He had spent his last impoverished 
years with us after losing all his money 
through speculation at the end of the war. 
Also Asad, eighteen, and Zahid, sixteen, 
who were orphaned sons of poor relatives. 
Their father, a deeply religious man, never 
very strong, had sacrificed his life and 
money in the cause of the Khilafat move¬ 
ment, fighting the British. From childhood 
they had been made to wear coarse hand- 
spun cloth and to hate all things foreign. 

They were pale, sad-eyed, silent; Asad, 
shy, Zahid, sullen. Asad was our contact 
with the outside world, running errands for 
Zahra and me, buying those things with 
which we did not trust the servants. He 
wrote poetry, sad and questioning. 

When Zanra smiled at him, Asad's pale 
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lips twitched, and his eyes were like his 
poems. 

We ate in silence and I felt the barriers 
between each one of us that forced me 
not to look at Aunt Abida. But when we 
had washed our hands, in the large copper 
basin Ramzano held out to us, and rinsed 
our mouths with warm water poured from 
a chased silver lota by Saliman, and'Haki- 
man Bua had gone to distribute food to 
the servants, and the two old women had 
shulllcd oft after commending us to the care 
of Allah, and Zahra had followed her 
mother, who said she was tired and wished 
to oiler her prayers early—only after this 
heavy length of drawn-out time did Aunt 
Abida speak to me. 

“Laila, come here.” 

I approached her bed. “Yes, Phuphi 
Jan,” I said, but I could do no more than 
glance at her pale face. 

“Laila, do you remember the day you 
did not answer when the sweeper woman 
said ‘Salaam’ to you?” 

Resentful memory silenced me. 

“I made you apologise to her. You 
were ten then. How old are you now?” 

“I was fifteen today.” 

“Today?” She sighed, “God grant you 
a long life.” Then her voice changed, 
“You have grown out of childhood. Re¬ 
member, good manners are the truest sign 
of good breeding. Tomorrow when he 
comes you will apologise to your uncle.” 

“But what wrong have I done?” 

“To respect your elders is your duty. 
Surely I do not have to teach you elemen¬ 
tary lessons of behaviour?" 

"He was cruel,” I cried. 

“My child, there are certain rules of con¬ 
duct that must be observed in this world 
without question. You have a great res¬ 
ponsibility. You must never forget the 
traditions of your family no matter to what 
outside influences you may be exposed. I 
have been responsible for you since the day 
God willed you to be without a father and 
mother. I do not wish anyone to point a 
finger at you, because it will be a sign of 
my failure. Never forget the family into 
which you were born. That is all I want¬ 
ed to say to you. Now go and say your 
prayers.” 

I hated the absent Uncle Mohsin that 
she should be speaking to him through me. 
I wanted to reach out to the troubled ten¬ 
derness locked within her, to the mirrored 
pride that kept me silent and set a frown 
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instead of tears on my face. I wanted to 
say, “Why did you not bring me up like 
Zahra? Whjr did you not send me among 
those other girls who are not torn apart?” 

I did not go to my room to pray, but to 
Hakitban Bua in search of the recognition 
I needed. The air outside was clear, and 
the dark lawn felt soft under my feet as 
I crossed it. Hakiman Bua was sitting on 
her string bed which nearly filled the liny 
room crowded with her meagre possessions. 
The room was cosy with love. 

“What is troubling you, my daughter? 
Come and sit down.” 

"Bua, what were they like, my mother 
and my father?” 

I was not curious. I wanted assurance. 
No matter how often I went to Hakiman 
Bua, she gave it to me through her answers 
to my backward-searching questions, and 
through her simplicity that asked no ques¬ 
tions itself. 

"Your mother? How can I describe her? 
In yourself you can see her as the moon 
is seen in a clear pool, like enough, but 
still a reflection.” 

“And my father?” 

“A prince among men. If he had worn 
rags they would have seemed the robes of 
a king, and he had a heart that could 
have folded the world into it.” 

“And did they love me very much?” 

“So much that it was perhaps the angels 
in their jealousy who deprived you of their 
love so soon.” 

“Bua, this house was different when they 
lived in it, wasn’t it?” 

“It was bright and light. It was a house 
of feasts and music and laughter and 
plenty.” 

From that little room of swaying 
shadows, on the light warm waves of her 
words 1 went back in search of light and 
love, each moment a festival. 

“Child, child 1 ” Bua said, turning my face 
to the light of the lantern. “You are fall¬ 
ing asleep. Come, I will take you to your 
room to sleep in the comfort of your bed.” 

I turned to go; she reached out to me 
and held my face between her hands. 
Then, drawing them over my head, she 
cracked her knuckles ^inst her temples, 
so taking upon herself my misfortunes as 
she whispered, "God protect you from all 
evil.” 


After his morning visit, when the doctor 
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told Aunt Abida that Baba Jan’s condition 
showed a remarkable improvement, it 
seemed that cramping weights had been 
removed from the seconds of the day and 
each one of us felt the lightening of a 
burden. Zahra and 1 caught ourselves 
once or twice in peals of laughter. We 
decided to dye our dopattas that had been 
lying white and unworn for many days. 
We carried enamelled bowls and water 
and packets of dyes towards the far end 
of the courtyard, so as not to disturb the 
others. 

Zahra and I carried them to the lawn 
* and spread them carefully on the grass. 

About tea-time Mrs. Martin arrived. 

As she gushed towards us in her Howered 
dress and feathered hat, her voice smother¬ 
ed in refined cotton wool, we giggled our 
surprised greetings, then politely and 
seriously wished her “Good altcrnoon”. 

“Ahl my pretty ones, what a lovely 
picture you make I But, dear oh dear, 
how you’ve grown! Time flics! Time 
flics!” She laughed her high, coy laugh. 

We giggled again for lack of words. 

"And where are my Begums, dear Abida 
and dear Majida?” she said. 

“Cooking in the maids’ courtyard, Mrs. 
Martin.” 

‘Til take you there, mera-sahib,” said 
Zahra eagerly. 

“Thank you, dear child. Are you com¬ 
ing, Lily dear?” 

I felt ray cheeks burn, hearing the alien 
name she had given me. 

“In a moment, Mrs. Martin. I have to 
put away these dopattas or the sun will 
spoil them.” 

"Ah yes, we mustn't allow these lovely, 
lovely colours to fade, must we? Such pretty 
clothes, so much more becoming to Indian 
girls than dresses. I am glad you wear 
them now, Lily dear, though I do remem¬ 
ber the little frocks I had made for you, 
but you look so much prettier now. Come 
along, Zahra, take me ro your aunt, dear 
child.” 

When I went back to the courtyard, Mrs. 
Martin welcomed me with affection. 

"Dear Lily! Hasn’t she grown? Who 
would think this is my little girl whom I 
taught her first words of English? Do you 
remember, Abida, when she recited her 
first poem to her dear parents? In a white 
frock and a blue sash, with a blue ribbon in 
her hair. I had kept it a secret from them, 
and they were so surprised and delighted. 
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Her dear mother took off this gold brooch girl Sita Agarwal whose family was always 
and gave it to me. 1 always wear it. in and out of prison." 

Here it is.” "Sita’s uncle went to prison/'said Zahra, 

Hidden under her chin and the lace at her brightly informative, 
neck was a tiny golden bird, holding a pearl I was silent, reminded of that blistering 
in its beak. It seemed to darken the day’s day when waves of. heat danced and 

brightness with its memories. flickered on the road from the Council 

"I shall always wear it and remember Chamber, where the procession of non- 
them. Ah! how cruel life can be! God cooperators had been halted, and the«police 
rest their souls!" Mrs. Martin sighed, had charged them with heavy wooden 
Aunt Majida sighed too; Aunt Abida’s lips lathis; the injured were carried back like 
tightened. the dead. Sita and I had watched from 

Mrs. Martin passed over the moment un- the balcony of the house and a hot sickness 
heeding. "But, dear Abida, the child has burned inside us, a fear and an anger; 
giown just as I would have wished had I and we had vowed when we were old 
stayed on. And I hear she has done very enough to fight for our country’s free- 

well at school?" dorn as the Satyagrahis did, to lie on the 

"Ves, mern sahib.’’ spit-stained pavements in front of treacher- 

"I'm not surprised. Most of my children ous sliops that sold foreign cloth, to march 
do. Lay the foundations well, and the in peaceful protest, to defy the might of 
buildings will be strong, that is what the arrogant whites. From that day we 
I always say. I have brought up had stopped singing the ‘alien National 
the Kishanpur boys as I did Lily. Anthem at school concerts, and we used 
The Raja insists I should stay on to leave the cinema when its first chords 
as companion to the Rani after the boys were struck. We had felt we were part of 
go to school, but dear Abida, you know a great movement. 

Kishanpur is so remote and primitive, no It .seemed hours before Zahid came to say 
F.uropcans to talk to, and the Raja and that the car had come for Mrs. Martin. 

Rani are so old fashioned in their ways. 

Now here it was different; rny own people 

at the Club; and as for dear Lily’s father, Mrs. Martin’s visit was quite an event, 
well, he was just like one of us.” No other Englishwoman had visited the 

I burned with the intensity of denial, house, and certainly not the renana, since 
but Mrs. Martin had not stopped talking. Baba Jan had lived alone in it without 
"One does not grow younger, my dears, his sons. She had revived memories of 
I must take my old bones Home.” Mrs. happier days, but the mood of reminis- 
Martin always refened to England as Home cence she had inspired led to thoughts of 
though she had been there only once for a present anxiety and sadness. 

.few months with her husband. Her After dinner when I went to my room 
parents had settled in Calcutta and died I was surprised to find Asad waiting for 
there, but who they were was never quite me. 

clear from her reminiscences which hinted “I have brought the wool Zahra had 
at high connections and lost wealth. asked me to buy,” he explained. 

Aunt Majida said in Urdu, "But, mem- "She'll be here soon.” 

sahib, to whom will you return? You said "Laila,” he suddenly burst out, "is it 

you had no one of your own alive, and true that Zahra is to be married soon?” 
when you went there your brother’s wife, “I’ve heard she is.” 

God forbid, made you pay to stay with “The man is rich, I suppose,” Asad said, 

her, and for your food.” "Better than that,” I said. "A worthy 

“Majida dear, our customs are hard for member of the Indian Civil Service.” 
you to understand. I must go back to my "What is the difference? Money or 
own people. I love you all, I love your power, that is all that matters,” Asad said, 
country, nut my bones must rest in my own "Everything else we are taught is lies, 
land. Oh dear! Oh dear! 1 am talking Laila. Money is the only truth. I 
too much about myself.” confess to you, Laila, I feel my 

The talk turned to my friends. Mrs. whole life wasted. Every day at this 
Martin said to Aunt Abida, "If I remember theological college where I am taught 
correctly the child was friendly with that so-called virtues takes me farther away 
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from God. I tried to believe that 
humility is a virtue, but forced humility is 
degradation! I must become a part of 
something greater than myself. I have 
thought of it for a long time, remembering 
my father, remembering that day Siia’s 
uncle was beaten and arrested. Do you 
understand me, Laila?” 

"I’m trying.” 

“But you cannot,” he said bitterly again. 
“Between us there stands a wall of silver 
rupees." 

“It isn’t true. It isn’t.” 

“What is true? That Zahra looked at 
me with tenderness? That her eyes were 
false and looked at me without seeing me? 
That Zahra is . . .” 

“Were you talking about me, Asad 
Bhai?” said Zahra, smiling, her head tilted 


THE days passed, one like another with 
at first a degree of wonder that the inten-.ity 
of some moments should be so smoothly 
absorbed into others, and then even the 
awareness of wonder was lost. Bal)a Jan's 
condition no longer caused anxiety. Life 
within the household, ordained, enclosed, 
cushioning the mind and heait against the 
outside world, indirectly sensed and known, 
moved back to its patterned smoothness. 


It was in the first week of Muharram 
that the doctor advised Aunt Abida to send 
for my uncle Hamid, and once again a 
tight heaviness shadowed the house. How 
better could Baba Jan have demonstrated 
his power than by choosing the very time 
for moving towards death when the city’s 
black-clad, bare-armed women, and bare- 
fijoted, bareheaded men sorrowed for the 
martyred grandchildren of the Prophet? 

On the morning of the tenth day of 
Muhurram we were told we could not go 
to see the procession in the oldest part of 
the city. It was not only because of Baba 
Jan’s worsening condition; but Uncle 
Mohsin, who skimmed the city of scandal 
and news, had warned that there were 
rumours of riots. 

Aunt Abida’s face held the strain of 
someone gripping a le^e above a deep 
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to one side, as she came into the room. 
“Or reading a poem?” 

She began to laugh but stopped short on 
seeing Hakiman Bua standing at the door. 

“Now then, Zahra Bitia, Laila Bitia, it 
is time to sleep. Asad Bhayya you should 
not be here so late.” 

Their presence in our room at any time 
met with disapproval. 

“I was just going,” said Asad, “Zahra, 
here is the wool you wanted. I had for¬ 
gotten to give it to you at dinner.” 

" I'hank you, Bhai, you are so good and 
kind,” said Zahra demurely. 

Hakiman Bua waited until he had gone, 
then locked the door leading out of the 
zenana. 

J could not sleep for a long time, think¬ 
ing of Asad’s bitterness and despair. 


Chapter 2 


drop. Aunt Majida moaned perpetually, 
“When will Hamid Bhai cotne? At a time 
like this it is his duty to be with us. Has 
the Govcniment bought him? When will 
he come?” 

Zahra and I were restless and quarrel- 
.some, because we could do nothing, be¬ 
cause Baba Jan was so old, because his 
delayed death made us impitient. We had 
wanted to see the procession, to get away 
from the house. Now we had to content 
ourselves with watching minor processions 
on their way to join the main one. 

When we sat down to eat at noon Aunt 
Abida said, “Asad and Zaiiid arc not here. 
Have you seen them?” 

Zahra and I looked up together, and I 
said, “No. They must have gone to see 
the procession in the city.” 

Aunt Majida frowned and complained, 
“Why did they go today, knowing what 
Mohsin Bhai had said?” 

There was no possible answer, and the 
silence returned. We were washing our 
hands when Hakiman Bua came in, agi¬ 
tated. “Bitia, the cook’s brother has just 
come from the Central Market. He says 
terrible things have happened, and many 
people have been killed.” 

“Hai I ” wailed Aunt Majida. "Allah 
have mercy!” 

“What terrible things? Who has been 
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killed?” asked Aunt Abida, trying to be 
calm. 

“No one is sure. There arc police 
everywhere, and already, miles away from 
where it liappcned, they have found people 
stabbed in the streets." 

“Those wietched, wretched boys! Why 
did they liave to go out today?" Aunt 
Majida cried. 

“The in.'tn may have been exaggerating,” 
Aunt Aldda said wearily, “but not by a 
word or a sign must Baba Jan be made to 
feel an)thing is wrong." Her eyes rested 
on lier sister for a brief moment, then she 
drew her dopalta over her head and went, 
towards Baba Jan’s room. 

I left and tried to read but could not, 
thinking of Asad and Zahid lost in the 
violent core of the teeming city. 

About four o’clock when Zahid came, all 
our anxieties were in the explosion of Aunt 
Abida’s anger. But Zahid, quivering 
under her words and looks, could tell her 
nothing of Asad. They had not gone out 
together. They were to have met after the 
procession at a friend’s house near the 
University. At the signs of trouble, sens¬ 
ing the ugly temper of the crowd, and 
seeing the reinforcements of police arriv¬ 
ing, Zahid had immediately gone to his 
friend’s house, and waited for Asad, and 
then come home. And now he waited 
with us. 

It was two dragging hours later that we 
heard the sounds for the first time, sharp 
and crackling like fireworks on a festive 
night and more ominous because of the 
similarity. We went out into the court¬ 
yard. 

“Firing,” wdiispcred Zahid. 

“It sounds so dose,” I said, feeling 
afraid. 

“Yes,” said Zahid, then cried out, "I 
can’t sit here. What can I do?” 

And Zahra suddenly sobbed. “He said 
he wanted to die. I didn’t believe him. 

I didn’t mean to hurt him. . . .” 

Zahid looked at her with a sudden flicker 
of hatred, and then buried his face in his 
hands, I was silent with a strange mix¬ 
ture of understanding and anger. All 
Zahra had felt about A.sad and hidden so 
guilefully was now revealed. 

We wanted to be together, but found 
nothing to say to each other. 

Another hour passed. We waited in 
silence. Then Ram Singh, the watchman, 
came hun 7 ing to tell us Asad had come and 


- the silence splintered into a million shining 
fragments, and it was easy to breathe. 

Zahid burst out of the door, racing down 
the corridor. Aunt Abida was in Baba 
Jan’s room, but in my excitement I dared 
to creep in. I whispered, almost sound¬ 
lessly, “Asad is back.” 

She started, then inclined her head, and 
whispered, “I’m coming.” All day she had 
borne a double strain, not letting her 
father sense her anxiety. 

With the help of Ram Singh, Zahid 
brought Asad in and made him lie down 
on the takht with a pillow under his head. 
His face was pinched and yellow, his eye¬ 
lids heavy and his bandaged head drooped. 
His arm was in a sling. 

Zalua had run to call Aunt Majida, who 
came in crying, "My child! My son! Asad! 
Allah be praised!” 

Asad opened his eyes and they were dull 
witli pain. He tried to turn away his face, 
and seeing Aunt Abida the tears welled up 
and he whispered, “I couldn’t help it, I 
couldn’t help it.” 

We were able to piece together Asad’s 
story from what Zahid had been told and 
from his own disjointed description as he 
gradually recovered. 

He had been caught in the panic that 
turned the watching crowd into a des- 
fx;rate mob whose cruelty was the twisted 
sum of each individual’s fear. “I heard a 
woman .scream as she fell still carrying her 
child in lier arms, and I could not stop, 
I could not turn around. No one 
stopped.” He tried to run towards the 
road leading to the river, but was carried 
towards a narrow street, and there, lost in 
a maze of lanes, when he thought himself 
safe, he saw an old man. 

"He was trying to run away from two 
men with knives. He kept crying for 
help. I could not run away, though I 
wanted to. But I could not save him, I 
could not save him. . . .” Asad’s eyes were 
agonised, and we had to stop him talking. 

The men turned on him but, with a 
desperate strength, he broke away. 

The road across the square was brightly 
lit, and he saw some policemen on horse¬ 
back in the distance. He ran towards them 
and the lights. Then he recognised Khan 
Abdul Latif, the Chief of the City Police, 
and knowing himself safe, collapsed like 
a puppet with cut .strings. Khan Sahib 
had Asad examined by a doctor, and 
brought him home. Khan Sahib had been 
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helped when young in his education and 
career by Baba Jan. 

We were conscious of this protective 
power even without the answer Uncle 
Mohs^n later brought back from Khan 
Sahib to Aunt Abida’s message of grati¬ 
tude—that to serve Syed Mohammad 
Hasan and his family was not only his 
duty but an honour. 

When she found that Asad was feverish 
Aunt Majida had his bed brought into her 
room. Towards morning we heard her 
calling, and when I forced myself awake 
I found Zahra already up; she said she 
had not been able to sleep. 

We found Aunt Majida sitting at the 
foot of Asad’s bed. She said in an agi¬ 
tated whisper, “His fever is very high and 
he has been very restless. He asked for 
water a moment ago. Zahra, bring some 
quickly in that glass. Laila, you rub his 
feet and I will rub the palms of his hands.” 

Asad’s dry lips moved soundlessly, and 
he turned his head restlessly from side to 
side. Zahra btought the water, and Aunt 
Majida putting her arm . under his 
shoulders to support him said, “Asad Mian, 
here is some water for you.” 

Asad’s eyelids fluttered as he gulped the 
water; then as her mother put lus head 
on the pillow and Zahra moved back to 
put the glass away, his eyes opened wide 
in a fixed stare, and his groping hand 
caught her dopatta as he cried, “Zahra, 
darling, Zahra, don't leave me, don’t ever 
leave me. Zahra, Zahra . . 

That moment seemed endless. Then 
Aunt Majida said in a cold, hard voice, 
“Zahra, go to your room. You may go 
too, Laila.” 

Zahra was pale with fear and her hands 
trembled as she pulled her dopatta away 
and ran out of the room. 

I saw the look of anger in Aunt Majida’s 
eyes, tinged with hatred; and my heart 
ached for Asad whose love was changed 
into a sin by conventions, and whose secret 
hopes had been betrayed into a hopeless¬ 
ness now more than ever certain. 

She said again, “You^ may go, Laila,” 
then hesitated and added, "There is no 
need to remember what he said in his deli¬ 
rium. Allah preserve us from dishonour.” 

I had not meant to disobey her but now 
I sensed her weakness, and went nearer 
Asad, took his hand in mine and said, “It 
is Laila, Asad." 

“Zalura,” he whispered, "Zahra.” 
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“Go to sleep, Asad, go to sleep.” I soothed 
him, stroking his burning forehead. Slow, 
heavy tears rolled from under his eyelids; 
gradually his head became still, and his 
hold on iny hand relaxed. 

As I got up, I heard Aunt Majida cry¬ 
ing “How could he? How could he be so 
ungrateful?” 

When I opened the door of our room 
Zahra looked up in fear. “I thought it 
was Amnii,” she said and burst into tears. 

“For heaven’s sake stop crying. 7’hat’s 
one habit of your mother’s you don’t have 
to copy.” 

“How can you be so cruel?” sobbed 
Zahra. “What can I do now? How will 
I face her again? How could he do such 
a terrible thing?” 

“He was delirious and didn’t know what 
he was saying. It was wonderful for you 
until now, wasn’t it? You enjoyed having 
an adoring slave all this time, didn’t you? 
Why did you encourage him? You are a 
hypocrite like the rest of them,” I said 
angrily. 

"It’s not true. It isn’t, it isn’t. Oh, 
what will happen to me now?" 

“Nothing, and you know it. Your 
mother will take good care no one suspects 
anything. She is just as concerned about 
you as you are about yourself. But poor 
Asad, I wonder what will happen to him.” 

“You don’t seem to understand . . .” be¬ 
gan Zuhra. 

“No, I don’t and I never can, so please 
let me sleep.” 

And I lay on the bed with ray back to 
Zahra, struggling with my confused 
thoughts, pity for Asad, anger at Zahra, ^ 
impatience with her mother, wonder at the * 
meaning of love and truth and duty. 

The next day Aunt Majida moved into 
our room, while Zahid was asked to stay 
with Asad whose fever had come down 
considerably. Nothing was said about 
what had happened that night, and 
there was already such a strained atmo¬ 
sphere in the house that an increase in 
tension was hardly noticeable. But that 
night had decided that Zahra would be 
married to the first suitable person, and 
Asad could no longer live happily in the 
house. 

It was about four days later the doctors 
advised that Uncle Hamid should be sent 
for immediately, but before he could arrive 
Baba Jan died. 
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THE next (Jay, aftet Unde Hamid arrived, 
we were lu go. Jot the last time with itaha 
Jan. to iia.sanpui. (or ccniuiiei the 
aiicestiul village had received back in coiii- 
piele (inaliiy the sons it had not been able 
to hold while they lived, 
l>y nighilall the house was as crowded 
as for weddings and feasts, except that 
thete was no music and song, and all' 
voices were tuned to death. 

The /.cnana was busy with a life that 
grew from death. The women from the 
barbers’ families of all the villages belong¬ 
ing to our family whose presence was a 
sign of celebration and mourning, of joy 
and sorrow, bustled around seeing to the 
comfort of tbe guests. As no food could 
be cooked in the house of mourning for 
the next three days, relays of servants 
brought it from Raja Hasan Ahmad’s 
palace. 

'Fhose women who had passed through 
the stage of tears and sighs and mournful 
reminiscences sat in groups on takliti and 
beds and gossiped. 

In the midst of the bustle there was a 
point of stillness—Aunt Abida’s loom. She 
sat on her bed surrounded by women 
shrouded in their dopallas, her tearless im¬ 
mobility freezing lamentation. As each 
newcomer entered, embraced my aunts, 
Zahra and me, there w.is a resuscitation of 
sorrow, and again silence and immobility. 
Aunt Majida’s eyes were dry through ex¬ 
cess of weeping; Aunt Abida’s stony be¬ 
cause she had not wept at all. 

For the first time since Nandi had been 
sent away I put my arms round Aunt 
Abida’s neck and rested my check against 
hers. She shivered and caught her breath, 
then holding me tight she burst into tears. 

Uncle Hamid and his wife Saira arrived 
next morning. His presence restrained 
grief. He looked like Baba Jan must have 
done at his age; the same obstinate jaw, 
high cheek-bones, uncompromising mouth. 
There was a calculated precision in his 
manner and appearance. He dressed immac¬ 


ulately in Western clothes, and preferred 
to speak English. 

A similarity of temper had madh rela¬ 
tions with his father strained. At the end 
of the last century Baba Jan had been in¬ 
fluenced by ideas of reform among Mus¬ 
lims and had sent his sons to English Uni¬ 
versities. He had thought the weapons of 
the foreigners should be used against them 
to pteserve inherited values and culture. 
To copy their alien ways was abhorrent 
to him. He was deeply disappointed 
when his eldest son chose to join the In¬ 
dian Civil Service instead of staying at 
home to look after the csta|c. To him the 
estate was the outward symbol of all those 
values to which the family owed dutiful, 
sacrificial obedience. 

It was too late when Uncle Hamid de¬ 
cided to retire and return home. By then 
time and sickness had made the commu- 
nicariori of motives between father and son 
impossible. 

Baba Jan had never been able to for¬ 
give his son for adopting a Western way 
of living, bringing his wile out of purdah, 
neglecting the religious education of his 
sons and doing all this openly and proud¬ 
ly. Aunt Saira was Uncle Hamid’s echo, 
tall and handsome, dominated by him, ag¬ 
gressive with others. He had her groomed 
by a succession of English “lady-com- 

f ianions”. Before she was married, she had 
ived strictly in purdah, in an orthodox, 
middleclass household. Sometimes her 
smart saris, discreet make-up, waved hair, 
cigarette-holder and high-heeled shoes 
seemed to me like fancy dress. 

Both my cousins Kamal and Saleem were 
still in England, where they had been sent 
as young boys. 

After my aunt and uncle arrived there 
seemed to be a new element in the air; 
an expectancy of unknown yet inevitable 
changes. In Aunt Abida’s eyes was the 
look of one who has accepted abdication. 
By late afternoon all arrangements for the 
funeral had been completed. The men left 
for the funeral service in the mango grove 
on the outskirts of the village where the 
grass gfrew over the graves of my ancestors. 
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There was always a sense of excitement 
at the thought of going to Hasanpur. It 
was more than the pride of possession see¬ 
ing the land spread out to the horizon, 
rich and green; it was the fuirdment of a 
deep need to belong; it was a feeling of 
completeness, of a continuity between now 
and before and after. In the city the past 
attacked the present, and the future was 
lost in conflict. Zahra and I sat near the 
curtained windows of the car On either side 
of Hakiinan Bua, scieened off from the 
driver. She did not object if we moved 
the curtains just enough to let us look 
out. 

Eight miles out of town we passed the 
white walls surrounding the house and 
garden Raja Hasan Ahmad of Amiipur had 
built as a guest house and a retreat. It 
served as a landmark telling rne Hasanpur 
was near, and the miles from that point 
seemed shorter. 

I'he car crossed a culvert, and as wc 
rocked over it, feeling an emptiness pitch¬ 
ing within our stomachs, Hakiman Bua 
said, "Ya, Allah I ” and Zahra and I wanted 
to laugh, but to the right we could see 
the path to the mango grove with its 
graves, and were silenced. 

Soon we could see the high, white walls 
of our house beyond the first huts of 
Hasanpur. The car stopped before the 
centuries-old, heavy, wooden, copper- 
studded door of the zenana. We crossed 
the high, wooden lintel into the dark en¬ 
trance hall where ancient palanquins once 
rested, and stepped out into the bright, 
sun-lit courtyard. 

The house was crowded not only with 
relatives from Hasanpur itself, but from 
neighbouring villages. They surrounded 
my aunts who sat on the large takht in 
the high-arched, deep veranda. Village 
women squatted in the courtyard and their 
children sat by them silently. 

Zahra and I were soon surrounded by 
cousins of varying degrees of relationship. 
Among them was my favourite cousin 
Zainab, a plump girl of sixteen who ac¬ 
cepted her plainness with a good humour 
that brightened her colourless life. “In the 
next world 1*11 be beautiful for ever. If 
I were pretty now I'd lose my looks by 
worrying about losing them.” She did not 
hide her interest in marriage. “Now 1 
serve my mother and father and brothers, 
then I’ll serve my husband, my father-in- 
law and my mother-in-law. But at least I’ll 
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be able to wear jewels and nice clothes.” 

It was Zainab, brought up in a more 
confined home than me, who told me of 
sex, ridiculing it because it was frighten¬ 
ing, a gill’s inevitable martyrdom whose 
horror could only be lessened through 
bawdy jokes. Yet she thought romantically 
of love, the sad, unfulfilled love of tradi¬ 
tional song and story. 

One morning Zahra and I were sent for 
by Uncle Hamid. He was in his sitting- 
room, and my aunts were already with him. 
* Asad and Zahid came in after us and stood 
by the door until Uncle Hamid motioned 
them to sit down. There was sVence while 
Uncle Hamid took his pouch and pipe 
from his pocket, tilled the pipe and lit one 
match ancr another to light it. Uncle 
Hamid cleared his throat and all eyes 
turned towards liim. 

He leaned back and said, “I’ve arrived— 
after careful consideration—at certain deci- 
.sions regarding your future. You children 
are now at an age—” 

“You had better speak in Urdu,” Aunt 
Saira interrupted; “your sisters will under¬ 
stand yon more easily.” 

He frowned slightly, and continued in 
Urdu, “You are now at an age when any 
steps that are taken will decide your future 
life. I have always believed that elders 
should not force their decisions on the 
young. That is why I have asked you to 
come here to listen to what we think is 
best for you.” 

What if we did not agree? What alter¬ 
native was there for us? I thought. 

Uncle Hamid went on, “Majida wishes 
that Zahra should live with her in Hasan¬ 
pur until—er—until such time as—well— 
as the situation changes.” 

Aunt Majida said, “Bhayya, I have told 
you everything depends on you. I told 
Mohsin Bhai I would do nothing without 
your advice. If you agree, the marriage 
can take place at any time you choose. 
Whom have we got in the world but you 
to care for us?” And she began to cry 
softly. 

"Majida,” he said impatiently, “I have 
already told you I shall go into the matter 
carefully. There seems nothing wrong 
with the young man, but I shall make 
further inquiries. You must not worry un¬ 
necessarily.” 

Uncle Hamid leaned towards me and 
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said, pontiBcally, "I have always believed 
in the education of girls; it is the duty 
of parents and guardians to give them the 
kind of education that will best fit them 
for their responsibilities in this changing 
world.” 

Aunt Abida suddenly stood up, walked 
to my chair and stood by me w'ith her 
hand on ray shoulder, and said slowly, ‘‘I’m 
glad it’s been decided that Laila can con¬ 
tinue her education. It is as her father 
would have wished.” 

Uncle Hamid said quietly, “Yes, Abida.” 
Then he cleared his throat, and added, 
"Cut there are still some months before 
schools and colleges re-open. During that 
time she is free to stay where she chooses— 
with us, or with you here in Hasanpur. 
After all, Laila, both places are your home, 
literally yours, as you have a share in 
them.” 

My heart was beating as I said, "I shall 
stay here.” 

Aunt Abida’s fingers tightened over my 
shoulders. 

"Very well,” Uncle Hamid said, “if that 
is your wish.” He looked at Asad and 
Zahid and said, "As for you, I shall see 
that your studies will continue as before. 
Later we must decide what work you are 
best suited for. Meanwhile I shall arrange 
for you to stay in a hostel. It is better for 
you in every way, more conducive to hard 
work and discipline.” 

“As you wish, Chacha,” said Zahid 
quietly. 

Asad shifted uneasily, then stammered, 
“I want to leave. I want to go to Delhi.” 

“What did you say?” said Uncle Hamid. 

‘ Everyone stare<l at Asad, even Zahra. How 
had he dared to express an opinion of his 
own? 

“I want to go to study at the Jamia in 
Delhi,” repeated Asad, almost in a whisper, 
“I believe that is the kind of institution 
where I can best learn how to serve my 
country.” 

"Young man,” said Hamid Chacha loud¬ 
ly. “Finish your education and think of 
politics afterwards, when you are not de¬ 
pendent on others.” 

Asad flushed, “I shall not be a burden 
on anyone. I shall work there as well as 
study. I have thought the matter over.” 

“You have thought the matter over! ” 
said Uncle Hamid. “And vou make your 
own decisions without consulting those who 
have made you fit to do sol ” 


It might have been Baba Jan speaking 
when his wishes were thwarted by those 
he considered inferior or beholden to him. 
I was frightened, recognising the voice of 
authority. Why must power always be 
used to humiliate? 

Asad’s hands were trembling and he went 
on speaking as if he had not heard, “I 
think—had my father been alive—he 'Arould 
have agreed with me.” 

He had used the most effective weapon; 
it had no logical answer and it aimed at 
both the heart and the conscience. Uncle 
Hamid flushed, seemed disconcerted, then 
said shortly, "I have nothing more to say.” 
He pushed back his chair angrily as he 
stood up, looked round and repeated, 
“Nothing more. Everything has been 
settled.” 


Afta' Baba Jan’s death it was as if 
tight hands had been loosened which 
had tied together those who had lived 
under the power of his will and authority. 
Within the year both Aunt Abida and 
Zahra were married. Sheikh Ejaz Ali was 
the man chosen to be Aunt Abida’s hus¬ 
band. He was a distant relation whose 
wife had died of consumption five years 
before. His son and daughters were mar¬ 
ried, and he lived in a village, twelve miles 
from Hasanpur, and looked after his small 
estate, having retired from the Provincial 
Civil Service. He had, for a time, served 
under Uncle Hamid towards whom he still 
displayed an attitude of deference. He was 
a tall, thin, negative man who had no other 
claim to recognition but that he was to be 
Aunt Abida’s husband. 

Later, when Zahra was married, there 
was little of the ceremonial that coloured 
and brightened the secluded life of the 
community; yet it was not stripped to the 
bare bones of its Islamic reality, as a sim¬ 
ple contract. 

The only quiet corner was Zahra’s room 
where she was kept in seclusion. Zainab 
and I and the ten other girls who were 
Zahra’s nearest cousins, dressed alike in the 
clothes made for us by Aunt Majida, were 
the envy of all the other girls. 

The bridegroom was led into the 
zenana after the marriage ceremony. It 
had been impossible up to then, peeping 
through cracks in doors, and slits in the 
bamboo curtains, to catch more than a 
glimpse of his garlanded figure in a gold 
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brocade achkan surrounded by his com¬ 
panions, seated under a gold-embroidered 
relief canopy. He was curly-haired, full¬ 
lipped, with deep-set eyes. He was stocky, 
a shade darker than Zahra and had a 
pleasant smile. 

1 thought as I looked at him, this is no 
longer a stranger. This is Naseer Bhai, 
Zahra’s husband. 

Zahra was carried into the room where 
the women and girls impatiently waited 
to see the bride. 1 felt curiously detached 
towards that glittering, scented bundle, 
no longer Zahra but the symbol of others’ 
desires. I'he moment came for the bride¬ 
groom to be called in. He was led near 
Zahra, and made to sit down opposite her. 
A silken dopatta was thrown over their 
heads and the Ouran, a mirror, and a 
burning candle ^aced between them. At 
that moment, in the mirror, Zahra for the 
first time looked into the eyes of her 
husband. 

Zainab put her arm round my neck, 
trembling with excitement. I felt with¬ 
drawn and alien in iny tho\ights. That 
moment would have been the same had it 
been any other reflection Zahra saw. Did 
no shadow fall across the mirror? No re¬ 
flection of pained eyes? Was love so 
pliable? Was it to be recognised only in 
poems of unrequited suffering? Why 
question what others accepted? Why was I 
allowed to become different? 


All those people who had so far been a 
part of life were pushed farther and farther 
away. After they were married Aunt 
Abida and Zahra went away to their own 
homes. Aunt Majida stayed on at Hasan- 
jur with Ustanji and Hajjan Bibi as cora- 
lanions, living in one part of the large 
louse, surrounded by closed, empty rooms 
and drifted deeper into the gloom of 
hypochondriac melancholy. Asad lived his 
austere life in Delhi, studying and teach¬ 
ing; while Zahid, though nearer home, was 
an infrequent visitor. Hakiman Bua went 
away with Aunt Abida. * 

I went back from Hasanpur to live with 
my aunt and uncle in the house where I 
was born and found it changed, and I re¬ 
membered the past and was sad. The first 
night of our return Saliman brought her 
small string bed, and put it at the foot 
of mine. 
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“1 thought you might be afraid alone," 
she said in explanation. I sensed her own 
fears and loneliness. But I buried my head 
in my pillow and did not answer. 


On the gates of our house, Ashiana, a 
new marble tablet proclaimed the new 
master, but less effectively than the changed 
character of the house. 

No longer did relations and relations of 
relations come to stay whenever they 
wished, and for as long as they pleased. 
Even Aunt Majida and Aunt Abida came 
• only when there was some special reason 
and did not stay for long. 

Aunt Abida’s visits had a curious effect 
on me, as if I blundered through a forest 
of light and shadow. It seemed I had to 
cross an increasing distance, as the feeling 
grew that my problems had begun to 
crowd upon those personal ones which 
were a part of her new life. 

My relationship with Uncle Hamid 
and Aunt Saira was simpler and there was 
nothing deeper than its outward forms. 
They looked after me, and 1 tried not to 
displease them. They had little time to 
spare me from their many interests. My 
uncle was on the governing body of many 
schools, a member of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil of the University. He represented the 
Taluqdars on the Board of Directors of 
mills and companies in which their Asso¬ 
ciation had shares, and oa civic commit¬ 
tees. 

However, there seemed to be a sense of 
struggling to retain what had been Baba 
Jan’s accepted heritage. Uncle Hamid 
seemed to talk of nothing but opposition 
and obstruction, manceuvring and manipu¬ 
lation, parties and personalities in an in¬ 
creasing struggle for power. 

It was part of my uncle’s pattern of life 
that my aunt should be actively concerned 
with social welfare and various women’s 
organisations. 

Apart from their estimable activities in 
the course of public service, my aunt and 
uncle were kept busy with social engage¬ 
ments. I was too young to share their 
social life. We met at meal-times, and on 
the rare occasions they spent a quiet even¬ 
ing at home. Their conversation was about 
such matters as float easily on the sur¬ 
face of consciousness. I posed no pro¬ 
blems of upbringing. I was outwardly 
acquiescent. 
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1 fell I lived in two worlds; an observer 
in an outside world, ‘ and solitary in my 
own—except w'hcn I' was with the friends 
1 had made ai tollcgc. Then the blurred, 
confusing double image came near to be¬ 
ing one. 

Nita Chatterji was the strongest 
character among my friends. She was 
short, plump and ahvays in a hurry. Her 
hair was tiiick and waved darkly away 
from her pale face. It was very beauiilul, 
but she deliberately neglected it because of 
a puritanical obsession against feminine 
vaiiiiy. “When I go to prison 1 will cut 
it oil',’’ she would say. 

“Arc you planning to go to prison?” 

“Of course not. I'm not a sentimental 
fool. But if 1 do all the things 1 plan to 
do, the British will have to put me in 
prison sooner or later. And I'll try to 
make it later. I’m not like that stupid 
cousin of mine who tried to shoot some 
pompous official and was nearly hanged 
for his pains. Children in politics, that 
is what terrorists arc, heroic but misguided. 
To hght British imperialism we have to 
be organised and disciplined, and use the 
kind of weapons that will not misfire.” 

She used to say to me when 1 accused 
her of being presumptuously self- 
confident, "The trouble with you is you 
walk round and round in circles because 
you have no sense of direction. You 
sway and bend backwards thinking you are 
fiexible and being fair, but you really are 
unsure.” 

Nila and I attended the same English 
classes and became friends, though we 
quarrelled constantly. When Nadira ar¬ 
gued with Nita she defended her religious 
beliefs with greater conviction than I de¬ 
fended my class because she had no 
doubts. 

Nadira was the daughter of my aunt’s 
friend Begum Waheed. Like her mother 
her strongest belief was that Muslims had 
to defend their heritage. Her father was a 
doctor, known to be clever but said to be 
grasping. 

After he had become successful they 
moved from their small house in a socially 
inferior part of the city, to a large house 
on the Mall. Begum Waheed came out of 
purdah, began to call herself “Begum", and 
sent Nadira to a convent. 

Nadira and I quarrelled frequently about 
her political beliefs which were tied up 
with her religious fervour, but we shared 
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other interests—books and music and 
poetry. 

It was our wish to understand Western 
music that led to our friendship with Joan 
Davis who led the college orchestra. 
Joan’s mother was a widow, a matron at 
the Medical College. Joan had been 
awarded a scholarship and was very con¬ 
scientious, simple and generous. She in¬ 
tended being a doctor. Her home was 
small and unpretentious. Whenever I 
visited her and saw her with her mother, 
1 felt a sense of depitvation. Their love 
and understanding were real, and not only 
a need and desire; their worlds were not 
separated by an age of ideas. 

When Joan joined our group she had to 
stand alone in defence of her convictions, 
because she passionately believed in the 
righiness and the greatness of the British 
Empire. When Nita talked of her ambi¬ 
tion to join actively in the struggle for 
freedom Joan said quite sincerely, “I 
believe in the English not only because I 
am an Anglo-Indian but because they have 
brought peace and justice and unity.” 

"'I'hey have built roads and schools and 
hospitals,” mocked Nita. "They have 
done good for the sake of doing good and 
for love of us, and any incidental exploita¬ 
tion is really for our benefit. In any case, 
how can one be loyal to aliens?” 

“The Muslims were aliens," began 
Joan. 

“They settled down here,” I reminded 
her. 

“They can go back to where they came 
from if they think they’re aliens," said 
Nita. 

“There speaks the Hindu," Nadira cut 
in angrily. “Scratch deep, and what is 
hidden under your progressive ideas? The 
same communalism of which you accuse 
me* 

When this point was reached in any 
aigument we were all glad to be drawn 
away from it. Cod was a safer subject for 
discussion than His religions. , 

Joan’s weakness in arguments came from 
the very quality that gave her personal 
strength. She did not hate as we did. She 
did not hate Indians as we hated the Brit¬ 
ish; she merely considered them a race 
apart. Yet she did not identify herself 
with the English. 

“I am an Anglo-Indian and nothing can 
make it otherwise. My grandfather came 
here from England; we still talk of Eng' 
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land as home, we have more in common 
with the English than with Indians, but 
we still remain just Anglo-Indians. It 
makes one feel like those riders who canter 
round the ring of a circus, balanced on 
two horses, except that those horses are 
trained to keep in step, and their riders 
are respected.” 

The four of us spent as much time to¬ 
gether as was possible. When we were not 
arguing we were dissecting and question¬ 
ing life, with the fear and the courage. 


ZAHRA came to stay after her return from 
her European holiday with her husband. 
When her mother and Aunt Abida came 
to complete the family circle, bringing with 
them Ustaniji, Hakiman Bua and Nandi, 
it was as if our yesterdays had run into 
our todays, but like a reflection on wind- 
Avhipped waters. 

The rooms beyond the inner courtyard 
were no longer silent. In the main house 
the routine of life remained unchanged. 

Aunt Abida had become thinner and 
more silent. When in repose there was an 
air of withdrawal about her, but every 
action was purptweful as if her will dic¬ 
tated a pattern of duty in relation to 
others. The two days her husband had 
stayed she had centered all attention on 
his care and comfort, as if everyone and 
everything else was secondary. 

I, who used to hurry back home to be 
with her, was jealous of him, though in 
their relationship of respect and considera¬ 
tion there was no spontaneity. 

The first night she was alone I went to 
her room when everyone else had gone to 
bed. She was reading from her favourite 
volume of Ghalib's poetry. She was the 
only one of my aunts whom I had seen 
with a book in her hand. 

"Do you ever read the books I give you?” 

"I am sorry, Phuphi Jan, I . . .” 

"I am sorry too. I thought you would 
learn one cannot live fully out of what is 
borrowed. You must love your own lan¬ 
guage and heritage.” 

"I have so little time. I cannot.” 

"There is nothing you cannot do i£ you 
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the doubts and the certainty of in¬ 
experienced, q^uestioning youth. Our world 
was bounded oy our books, and the voices 
that spoke to us through them were of 
great men, profound thinkers, philosophera 
and poets. 

I used to forget that the world was in 
reality very different, and the voices that 
controlled it had once been those of Baba 
Jan, Aunt Abida, Ustaniji, and now be¬ 
longed to Uncle Hamid, Aunt Saira, and 
their friends. Always I lived in two worlds, 
and I grew to resent the "real” world. 


Chapter 4 


think it your duty. I tried to teach you 
that.” Then suddenly, in the quiet of the 
room, she put her hand on my head and 
said, “Sometimes I must have seemed very 
hard. But it had to be so. I had to pre¬ 
pare you for the hardships life brings. We 
cannot control what happens to us, but we 
can control our behaviour. One must 
never blunt one’s sense of duty.” 


Zahra had timed her return to coincide 
with the week of the Viceregal visit. 

All the roads and buildrngs upon which 
the Viceregal eyes would rest had been 
decorated for the occasion. Bunting, ela¬ 
borate arches and gates of painted wood 
and coloured paper decked the roads, 
fresh paint rejuvenated buildings. The 
city was like a woman dressed in festive 
robes but with dirty, ragged under¬ 
clothes. 

Everybody who was anybody of conse¬ 
quence was involved in the visit—officially 
or socially. And as the degree of involve¬ 
ment measured personal importance, 
invitations to the various functions were 
of vital significance. 

A delicate and intricate code, more 
rigid than any caste system, determined 
who would be invited to which function, 
and only the select few were invited to 
all. My aunt and uncle, Zahra and her 
hnsband, were among them. 

Zahra had changed very much in her 
appearance, speech and mannerisms. She 
was now playing the part of the perfect 
modern wife as she had once played the 
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part of a dutiful purdah girl Her pre¬ 
sent sophistication was as suited, to her 
role as her past modesty had been. Just 
as she had once said her prayers five times 
a day, she now attended social func¬ 
tions morning, afternoon and evening. 
The six months’ trip abroad had served 
its purpose, and stie had acquired that 
Western gloss which made her fit in per¬ 
fectly with her new life. She was all her 
husband wished her to be as the wife of 
an ambitious Indian Civil Service officer. 

Naseer’s life was shaped by his ambi¬ 
tion. Everything about him was precise, 
weighed and balanced by what he thought 
was “correct". Layer upon layer of good 
qualities, when unwrapped, revealed 
nothing but ambition—the core of his be¬ 
ing. Every day he spent a few moments 
with Aunt Majida, inquired about her 
health, made brief formal conversation, 
accepted her blessing, and left her over¬ 
joyed at the thought of her daughter's 
good fortune in having such a husband. 

Just as he was more at ease with my 
uncle, Zahra found more in common with 
Aunt Saira than with her mother. Not 
only did they have similar interests and 
occupations, but Zahra had met my cousins 
Kemal and Saleem while in England and 
that made her a tangible link with them. 


Zahra came into my room and, throw¬ 
ing herself across the bed slipped off her 
shoes, ..aying, "I’m exhausted. I should 
never have worn such high heels to the 
races.” She stretched her arms above her 
'head and her blouse was tight across her 
breasts. No more loose, shapeless clothes, 
no more stooping and hunching of should¬ 
ers to conceal and deny one’s body. 
“Oh,” she breathed with relaxed satisfac¬ 
tion. "It was so beautiful! You don’t 
know what you have missed.” She sat up 
suddenly. "I’ve made up my mind. I 
shall take you to the reception at the Bara- 
dari tomorrow.” 

"I can’t ^o; I haven't been asked. Be¬ 
sides, Hamid Chacha and Saira Chachi 
would not like to take me. You are dif¬ 
ferent now that you are married.” 

"I’ll talk to thm about it and I’m sure 
they_ will not object. They are not old- 
fashioned. If I had had my way I would 
have taken you everywhere just so that you 
should learn that there are other things in 
life than your books teach you.” 
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"Zahra,” I laughed. "You talk like a 
grandmother. Does marriage a^ one so 
much? I’ve told you, I’ve not been in¬ 
vited." 

“Rubbish! What does that matter? It’s 
our reception, given by the Taluqdars, 
isn’t it? I won’t hear anything more about 
it. You must come." , 

“How do you know I want to?” 

“I won’t be tea.sed, Laila. One day I’ll 
get my revenge when you creep out from 
between the jacket-covers of your books 
into the world.” 

"Which world, Zahra? The world of 
your past or your present?", 

“Wait and see. There is only one—the 
world one lives in." 

“A very wise remark,” came a voice 
from beyond the curtains, and Asad came 
into the room, but the smile was wiped 
off his face as he saw Zahra. 

“Zahra,” he stammered, "your voice 
sounded like Laila’s from a distance.” 

“Hullo, Asad,” said Zahra sitting up 
stiffly. 

"Asad," I cried happily as I got up to 
embrace him. "When did you come? 
Why didn’t you tell me you were coming?” 

“I decided in rather a hurry. I had 
some work to do and then there was the 
temptation to come while Abida Phuphi 
was here.” 

He was taller, still thin and pale, but 
there was a gendeness in his expression 
that made him appear better-looking than 
each separate feature warranted. 

“I’m so glad I happened to be here 
too,” said Zahra, looking at him with wide, 
seemingly innocent eyes, her head prettily 
thrown back. "I haven’t seen you for 
years. You have changed, Asad.” 

I felt his fingers tighten against mine 
and then he drew his hand away, and went 
and stood against the writing desk in the 
corner. "I knew you had come home, 
Zahra,” he said simply. "You have changed 
too.” 

“Naturally,” she laughed. "I’m not a 
girl any more. I’m a married woman.” 
“Yes, naturally.” 

“How is Zahid?” I asked. "He has not 
been to see me for some time.” 

"He is well. I think he has been busy 
studying. He did rather badly last term, 
and that upset him.” 

"Has he still got the same funiw ideas 
about dying to restore the glories of Mam?” 
asked 2^bra. 
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Before Asad could answer, her husband 
Naseer came into the room, starched and 
stiff in his perfectly cut tails. 

“Zahra, I’ve been looking for you. You 
must start dressing. We must be at Sir 
John’s at least half an hour before Their 
Excellencies arrive.” 

"Am I ever late? Why do you worry?” 
And waving her arm towards Asad, Zahra 
said, "You remember Asad, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do,” Naseer said. "How do 
you do?” 

"Salaam Aleikum" said Asad. 

Zahra paused a moment at the door. 
“Shall 1 wear the blue and silver tissue sari 
or the red French brocade? I’ve worn 
most of the others before.” 

"The red one will be the most suitable,” 
Naseer said. 

"Very well. I'll see you both soon,” 
Zahra called as she went through the door; 
and even after she had gone the air was 
soft with the French perfume she now used. 

“You are studying in Delhi, I believe?” 
asked Naseer very politely. 

"Yes. I have been there the last three 
years trying to—” 

"Interesting, very interesting. You must 
come and see us when we are posted there,” 
Naseer said absently, then turned his smile 
towards me. “I must say good night, 
Laila.” 

"Good night, Naseer Bhai.” 

"Good night, Laila, good night, Asad, 
I'm glad to have met you.” 

"Khuda Hafiz" said Asad, and taking a 
deep breath exhaled very slowly. "Strange 
how they try to make one feel insignificant 
by flaunting power and importance. It 
shouldn’t bother me, it's not important, but 
I was not in the mood to meet Zahra's hus¬ 
band. When I first came into the room 
and saw Zahra it was as if 1 had come 
down in a swing very rapidly. Then sud¬ 
denly I felt free and wondered why I had 
ever felt otherwise. But I am talking too 
much about myself., Tell me how you have 
been.” 

"There is nothing to telL I’m a bit more 
confused, perhaps.” I tried to laugh. 

"So am X; so are we all. Yet I feel like 
that <mly when I’m doing nothing but Just 
sitting and wondering what to do. When 
I’m wOTkii^, not just studying, but teach¬ 
ing the illiterate', ^ing about among the 
poor, working in vmaj^, mganisin^ meet¬ 
ings, then problems not seem Iwe im¬ 
movable mountains. One can gO on and 


on arguing about abstract things for ever. 
It’s different when you do something, and 
see the results. Quite apart from the tan¬ 
gible results, there is such a sense of satis¬ 
faction.” 

Asad’s voice had a new note of confid¬ 
ence, though his eyes were still those of a 
dreamer. 

“Do you know, Asad, I can’t imagine you 
in this new role? Wfll I ever see you as 
someone other than a shy dreamer? What 
work have you come to do? Personally I 
think you wanted an excuse to come.” 

• “Maybe,” he laughed. "But it is true I 
have work to do. There is a great deal 
of unrest among the students which has 
been stimulated by this Vicer^al circus 
Zahra is enjoying so much. Some students 
want to stage a demonstration to show the 
visit is not as popular as the banquets, 
bands and bunting surest. At such a 
time as this the authorities will be in the 
kind of mood that might lead to a clash. 
1 am against anything that might lead to 
violence.” 

"I would like you to meet my friend 
Nita. She believes in a qualified kind of 
violence. Sometimes when she is excited in 
an argument I imagine her as a fat little 
figure bristling with armour, swinging a 
huge broad sword, lopping off the heads 
of giants. I wonder how the two of you 
woidd get on?” 

“Badly, I’m sure,” laughed Asad. "I’m 
frightened of fierce females. Which re¬ 
minds me, Hakiman Bua sent me to tell 
you dinner is ready.” 


Zahra could not have chosen a more 
splendid occasion for my introduction into 
her social world than the reception given 
by the Taluqdars of Oudh in honour of 
the Viceroy. 

Preparations had started months in ad¬ 
vance. The Baradari, where such recep¬ 
tions were always held, was cleaned and 
repainted. The terraced houses enclosing 
the lawns and gardens were freshly painted 
too. An aura of romance still clung to 
them though they were now merely the 
town houses of Taluqdars whereas they had 
once sheltered the beauties of the Royal 
harem. 

On the day of the reception it was not 
only those who were invited to it who felt 
a sense of anticipation. The whole city 
looked forward to it as to a fair, attracted 
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by the illumination and the fireworks the open terrace at the back of the Bara- 
which were the traditional climajt of the dari. 

evening. The evening started badly for There was a crowd milling towards long 
me. Aunt Saha disapproved of my clothes tables set across one end of the terrace, 
and said sarcastically, “There are certain Bearers in white jiniforms stood behind 
social rules you must learn. You cannot them waiting to pour out drinks and to 
go dressed to a reception as if you were replenish the plates of food, 
going to tea with your college friends.” A tall fat man in a black achkan was 

I froze with anger, and a sense of help- shouting, “I want my champagne in a glass, 
lessness, but Zahra calmed me. She not in a thimble.” There was a sound of 
c.vertcd all her charm and tact, nothing splintering glass. The voice boomed. “No 
could be allowed to spoil her plans for me. glasses? Give me a bottle. How dare you? 
She dressed me in one of her own saris I paid for them. I can drink them all or 
and combed out my plaits and coiled my. break them all.” There was a crash of 
hair at the nape of my neck, and touched breaking bottles. I could see no one I knew, 
my lips lightly with colour. When .she I was .so frightened I wanted to cry. I 
prilled me triumphantly to the mirror I did pushed my way back towards the hall. I 
not recognise the stranger who looked back wanted to get to the purdah gallery, 
at me. A rocket flared up and burst in the sky. 

My aunts Majida and Abida sent for me Coloured stars fell in a curve. They drew 
to see liow I looked in my finery. Even a wave of delighted sound from the crowds, 
the maid-servants came to look. It pleased I stepped into the hall now almost empty, 
me to see the proud look in Aunt Abida’s The man in the black achkan was lurch- 
eyes and the surprised admiration in Asad’s ing towards me. A scream died in my 
first glance. throat and I ran blindly towards the 

Even before the car turned into the farthest door crashing into someone com- 
arched gates of the square the sky glowed ing through it. For the briefest of moments 
with reflected light. The Baradari shone his arms were around me. 
like a crystal casket of jewels sunounded “I’m sorry.” 
by palaces etched with lights. In every tree “Sorry.” 

hidden lights bared the delicate tracery of Wc said it together. I looked up at 
their skeleton branches; him and away, still trembling. 

An excited, curious crowd was held back "You arc crying! What is the matter? 
by policemen. The whole square was alive Can I help you?” 

anc full of .sound. Over the white steps "That man ... There was a drunk man.” 

and acro.ss the marble terrace to the wide- “That old windbag,” he laughed. "He 

flung glass doors stretched a narrow carpet is really harmless. Just like one of his 
like a stream of blond. The large hall own elephants.” 

blazed with light from crystal chandeliers “I was frightened. I was looking for my 
and w'as reflected by the tall mirrors on cousin.” 
the walls. It glittered in gems, and from “May I help you?” 
burnished brocades and tissues. “Thank you.” I felt safe holding his 

Our seats were well in front, near the arm, as we went through the crowd. A 
central aisle. From this position the two tree of light flamed with coloured branches 
throne-like chairs of embossed gold and and fiery fruit. Rockets reached the sky 
silver were clearly visible on the carpeted and returned in a shower of coloured staw. 
dais under a canopy of gold-embroidered "Look how beautiful it is!” He pushed 
velvet, supported by slender poles of gold through to the trellised edge of the ter- 
and silver. race. "You can see it better from here. 

Above the hum of voices came the sound Then we will look for your cousin.” 
of the band playing selections from light “She will be somewhere near where the 
opera on the terrace. chief guests are sitting. It will be easy 

I lo,st sight of Zahra on our way to see to find her.” ^ 

the fireworks. My sari had caught in a I felt his warm hand on my arm and wc 
nail, and in that moment Zahra and Naseer turned towards the narrow portion ,of the 
and my uncle and aunt were lost to me. terrace on our right. A giant rocket flared 
People were pushing each other to get and lit the whole square with its brilliant 
through the doors. I was pushed towards light. 
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"Lailal ” I heard Naseer calling, “Lailal ” 

"That was my cousin’s husband/’ I ex¬ 
plained as 1 looked around. 

The'light faded, I moved reluctandy to¬ 
wards Naseer’s voice. Another rocket 
blazed upwards. 

"Have you seen him?’’ 

“Yes. Thank you for helping me.’’ 


“It was a pleasure.’’ 

For the first time we looked straight into 
each other’s eyes. Then the light faded. 

“Good night and thank you.’’ 

Later, silting by Zahra, watching the fire¬ 
works, 1 was seeing a young, smUing face 
with large, widely spaced eyes, and dark 
hair on which a black cap rested at a gay 
angle. 


Chapter 5 


I'lIE day after the reception the Viceroy 
was to lay the foundation stone of a 
new hostel at the University, the last 
official function before he left for Delhi. 
Zahra had been looking forward to this 
culmination of a week of gaiety before re¬ 
turning to the dull provincial town where 
her husband was District Magistrate. It 
was a bitter disappointment to hear there 
was a possibility of its cancellation. 

There had been a considerable amount 
of public feeling against the Viceregal 
visit, particularly among the students. 
There had been no hostile demonstrations 
—the police had thrown a tight net of 
security over the whole city-—but there had 
also been no public enthusiasm. On the 
day of the Viceroy’s arrival the colourful 
procession of military bands and marching 
soldiers, of the cavalry and mounted police, 
of magnificently caparisoned hoirses and 
elephants, had wound down roads lined 
with curious but silent onlookers. Only 
school-children from Anglo-Indian schools 
cheered and waved the tiny Union Jacks 
given to them; and groups of paid men 
planted along the route shouted slogans of 
welcome. 

Early in the week it had been discovered 
that a .section of the students had made 
definite plans to demonstrate when the 
Viceroy came to lay the foundation stone. 
But the police and university authorities 
had both been confident they could control 
the situation, until fresh information was 
received the night before. 

Ail morning my uncle was kept busy 
with meetings and discussions. By lunch¬ 
time the situation seemed improved. The 
university authorities were certain they had 
won over several students’ leaders; and 
security arrangements had been tightened. 
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Zahra was relieved; she did not have to 
cancel her appointment with the only 
European hairdtesser in town. 

She left the house happily and returned 
shaken with fright, but only loo eager to 
tell me what had happened. Everything 
had gone well. Speeches had been made; 
the foundation stone had been laid; gar¬ 
lands had been distributed; the lime had 
come for the Viceroy to leave, the band 
had suuck the first chords of “God Save 
the King”, people had started to stand up. 
Suddenly tliere were shouts from scattered 
points where the students sat. 

“Sit down! Sit down! Sons of 'toadies’. 
Shame! Shame!” A crop of black flags 
sprang up. 

There was panic and confusion. Proc¬ 
tors, professors and plain-clothes men 
turned on the students. The Viceroy, the 
Governor and their parties were driven 
rapidly away. The students moved to¬ 
wards the gate still shouting slogans. As 
the car passed through the gates Zahra saw 
students and policemen fighting in a con¬ 
fused luf'lee. Zahra echoed her husband’s 
views that law and order could not be pre¬ 
served when nationalist leaders preached 
civil disobedience. My uncle was furious 
that the delicate balance of university and 
provincial politics was disturbed. Aunt 
Abida was concerned to know whether any¬ 
one had been injured. Aunt Majida fret¬ 
ted for the safely of Asad and Zahid. I 
felt curiously detached, as if I were 
strapped to a chair in an empty auditorium 
watching a performance. 

The next day was a Sunday. Heavily 
reinforced patrols of foot and mounted 
police covered every quarter of the city. 
On Monday an atmosphere of tension and 
excitement spread over the wide area of 
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the university and neighbouring schools 
and colleges. Rumours spread rapidly. It 
was now known that on the day or the 
Viceroy’s visit plainclothes men posted at 
the approaches to the University had kid¬ 
napped nationalist and left-wing student 
leatkrs, had driven them miles out of the 
city and had left them stranded on un¬ 
frequented country roads. University 
students ilircatcned to march in procession 
to the Council Chamber, and appealed for 
solidarity and support. They picketed the 
gates of all schools and colleges. At a 
special assembly the Principal of our col-, 
lege reminded us of our sacred duty to 
preserve the spirit of learning from political 
passion and partisan politics, and ended by 
making it clear that anyone who did other¬ 
wise would face expulsion. Nita was ex¬ 
plosive when we met to discuss the ulti¬ 
matum. 

"We are trained to be cowards and 
traitors. What is education worth if it 
does not recognise the freedom of ex¬ 
pression?” 

"Why should you call anyone a traitor 
who does not want to risk expulsion?” 
Nadira asked. 

"I am not clear in my mind,” I con¬ 
fessed. "Is the cause big enough?” 

Nita flared, "It is a simple question of 
loyalty. We must express our solidarity 
with our fellow students. You are the 
kind of people who weaken all causes; you 
who are not sure of anything. 1 would 
rather you were positively against us.” 

“Well, I am,” said Joan. “I am abso¬ 
lutely against you. To me the whole affair 
seems childish. This insult to the National 
Anthem was like children making faces and 
putting out their tongues at one.” 

"Whose National Anthem is it?” I 
asked. 

"What other have you in mind?" said 
Joan sarcastically. “You cannot decide that 
amongst yourselves. Nadira and Nita 
quarrel constantly about flag;s and an¬ 
thems." 

"But we agree about yours,” answered 
Nadira. 

Joan persisted, "I’ve heard you say the 
British are better rulers than the Hindus 
would be." 

"I did not say that,” Nadira burst out. 
"You are deliberately twisting my words.” 

"Freedom does not mean a choice be¬ 
tween rulers,” I interrupted. 
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"Except to imperialists,” added Nita. 

Joan flushed and said, "Remember 
people get the Government they deserve. 
All you do is tdk. If you intend to do 
nothing and just talk, why not talk of 
pleasanter things?” 

Nita picked up her books and as she 
walked away said, "I will do something.” 


I stayed at home the next day. My uncle 
sent for me a short time after breakfast. 
He was alone in his study. Uncle Hamid 
swivelled round his chair and looked at 
me with a slight frown, and I felt my 
limbs disintegrating with fear. His eyes 
were like frosted steel. 

“I was told you had not gone to college 
today. Has there been any trouble? 
What is the feeling among the students 
in your college?” 

"We were warned against taking part in 
the movement. ...” 

“Movement!" he interrupted angrily. 
"What movement? Choose your words 
more precisely. This is merely a demon¬ 
stration of irresponsible hooliganism. But 
I would like to know the feeling of the 
students,” he persisted. 

"Most of them have not dared to say 
anything against what they have been 
ordered to think,” I began stiffly. 

“What do you think about it?” 

I hesitated, “I’m sorry, I consider the 
question irrelevant.” 

“Have you no freedom of thought?” he 
asked. 

"I have no freedom of action.” 

He drew a deep breath and looked at 
me searchingly. 

"You must know that freedom of action 
must be controlled until the mind reaches 
maturity and one’s powers of judgement 
are fully developed.” 

"Mine are more likely to atrophy,” I 
mumbled, mv rebelliousness beginning to 
outstrip my feW. 

He answered sharply, "I respect an 
independent mind, but while you are in 
my chaige and until I consider you are 
fit, you will be guided by me. I will not 
allow any action of whiw I disapprove.” 

"I am well aware of my position, Hamid 
Chacha. I am well trained.** 

For a moment his flickered with 
anger. Then he turned towards the files 
on his table and without looking round 
said, “You may go now.” 
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I found myself walking instinctively to- **He is throwing away his life on wrong 
wards Aunt Abida’s room. Only there I causes/’ burst out Zahid. “Look how 
^ could escape from the questions that effective his non-violence is I It is sgainst 
' seethed inside me. What was one to be- human nature. The police were violent, 
lieve in? Why was I different from but were they stoned non-violendy?” 
Zahra? What was wrong with me? “There are always those whose faith is 

I spent the day in a withdrawn world not strong enough, whose doubts make 
enclosed by creeper-covered walls. Sud- them weak,” said Asad patiently, 
denly the peaceful, drowsy air was agitated “I saw you grappling with a policeman 
by a distant noise of shouting. I ran to- yourself,” persisted Zahid. 
wards the stairs leading up to the roof. "You forget there were girls to be pro- 

The sound of voices came in chanting tected. . . 
unison, the shouted call and the full- "I wonder if Nita was among them?” I 
throated chorus, “Inquilab . . . ZindabadI , cut in anxiously. 

Long live Revolution! British Raj . . . "If you described her correctly to me I 
Murdabad! Death to British Imperialism! think it must have been your friend who 
Azadi ki . . . Jai! Hail Freedom!" Then helped me get this"—he pointed to his 
the road was alive with defiant, determined head. "A fat girl, full of enthusiasm.. She 
young people. The sound of their march- charged into the police as if possessed. I 
ing feet and angry voices was a surging sea, was hardly the right person to shield her,” 
a roaring tempest. In the forefront was a he smiled, 
group of girls. Was Nita among them? "Was she hurt. . . like you?” 

They marked across my range of vision "I saw no blood, if that is what you 

and out of it and their voices faded behind mean. But the police were not being 
them. Where was Asad? My heart was exactly gentle and their truncheons and 
beating very fast. lathis are not made of feathers.” 

"What was happening?” asked Aunt I felt sick inside. 

Abida when I returned. By nightfall the trouble had spread. It 

"It was a procession of students going was not only students and their sym- 
towards the Council Chamber.” pathisers who defied the order prohibiting 

It became very quiet again. Time the assembly of more than five persons on 
dragged. I was restless thinking of what the streets, political groups joined them. 

I had seen and heard, and of Nita and By ten o’clock there was firing in two 
Asad and my own inaction. I waited for different localities, after which a twenty- 
Asad as once before many years ago when four-hour curfew was imposed on an area 
there had been a riot, and he had not which excluded a part of the Civil Lines 
come home for many hours. . . . and the Cantonments. 

It did not surprise me when I saw Zahid The hardships caused by the curfew 
bringing him into Aunt Abida’s room hardened public opinion against the * 
where we had gone after tea. authorities. If a widespread conflagration 

"Asad!” I cried and my hands were was to be avoided it was obvious a corn- 
trembling as I helped him sit down. promise had become inevitable. A settle- 

Asad’s clothes were stained. Blood had ment was reached after a sullen day. 
oozed through the handkerchief tied round Two students who had led the actual 
his head. attack on the police on the first day were 

"Hakiman Bua,” Aunt Abida ordered, rusticated; no action was taken against the 
"bring some hot water and cotton wool, others; and an inquiry was instituted into 
And some cloth for a bandage.” the firing in which several innocent on- 

"I knew something Jike this would lookers had been injured, 
happen,” said Zahid, "so I followed Though Unde Hamid took a stand 
them. . . ." against the Government because of the 

"Who did this to you, my son?” wailed fwing, he was uncompromisingly against 
Aunt Majida. the actions that had led to the dis- 

“My head got in the way of a police- turbances. He made Aunt Saira visit the 
man’s lathi," Asad smiled. injured in hospital. Coming constitutional 

"Why do you always get into trouble?” changes threw a long shadow before them, 
she scolded. "Why are you so headstrong?” and the strategy of elections was a subtle 
“I am obviously not,^’ he teased her. one. 
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"Why do you not taunt me about in¬ 
action as Nila does?" I asked Asad when 
we talked about what had happened. 

"Because the urge for action must come 
from within you. It cannot be created by 
taunts." 

"Your thoughts seem older than you, 
Asad.” 

"Was I ever young?” he laughed. 

"I feel happy with you, Asad. I like 
you.” 

"I like you too.” 

He reached out and took my hand in 
his. I felt secure and peaceful in his 
friendship. And then Zahid came in 
breaking the mood in tiny pieces. 

"Ameer has come to sec you.” 

“Bring him in,” said Asad happily. 

I got up to go. 

"Why are you going, Laila? You are not 
in purdah,” Asad said. 

“Abida Phuphi would mind if I stayed.” 

I had lifted the curtain of the inner 
door when I heard the voice, "Hullo, Asad, 
you giant-killer.” I was compelled to turn 
round. Our eyes met again for a startled 
moment, and then I almost ran towards 
the courtyard. 

That face, that voice. Rockets bursting 
through the still night. And now a name 
I could recognise, and a common bond in 
Asad. Yet not even Asad must know, be¬ 
cause it had no meaning outside of me, 
nor any explanation. It was a nakedness 
to be hidden by each element of my will 
and feeling. 


I did not see Nita before she was sent 
home. It was arranged very quietly, to 


avoid any publicity for the college. She 
left me a short letter of farewell which 
ended, “I’ll miss you all very much. It 
could not have been more agreeable to dis¬ 
agree. Tell Nadira I still hope her beliefs 
will change, or at least her actions will not 
be based on them. Your actions will, I 
hope, one day coincide with your beliefs, 
and Joan’s beliefs will change to fit her 
actions. I am grateful to aU of you for 
having learned the meaning of friend¬ 
ship.” 

We missed Nita. In our arguments it 
was as if we mentally reached out for a 
step that was not there and stumbled. 

Two days after her return home Nita 
died suddenly as a result of injuries to her 
brain caused by the blows on her head 
received during the police lathi charge. 
Her death was to me a martyrdom. 

I'hcn the time came near for my aunts 
and Zahra to leave. I tried not to bring 
the day of parting with Aunt Abida nearer 
by thinking of it. 

Aunt Saira urged them to stay longer but 
her protestations were formal. Her way 
of life imposed another pattern in which 
friends and acquaintances had acquired 
more importance than relations. 

My uncle-, unlike her, made no attempt 
to hide his dislike of the joint family 
system. 

After they had gone I wandered through 
the empty rooms and across the deserted 
courtyard as if carrying out a sentence. 
The silence was not the dead quietness of 
unoccupied rooms; it was desolate and rich 
with vibrations of sounds that had recently 
been stilled. 
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IT was summer when my cousins came 
back home. Kemal the elder was five 
years older than me, and Saleem a year 
younger than he. I was almost nineteen. 
Kemal was tall and thin, loose-limbed and 
lithe. He had his mother’s pale skin and 
large light brown eyes. His manner of 
talking was gentle and hesitant. He had 
been very sensitive to manifestations of 
colour prejudice while in England, and had 
developed a reserve which changed into a 
general shyness. After a period of indecision 
he gave up the idea of becoming a lawyer 
and joined the Indian Civil Service, as his 
father had done. 

Saleem was stocky and slow of move¬ 
ment. He had an inquisitive mind, strong 
opinions, a hearty manner, > laugh and 
appetite. At Cambridge, to avoid medioc¬ 
rity because he was no good at games, he 
became an intellectual. He read and 
talked Marxism, grew his hair and beard, 
decorated his room with Red banners and 
busts of Marx and Lenin. Then he fell 
in love with a beautiful Persian. He be¬ 
came an earnest Muslim, arguing that 
Islam was a spiritually higher form of 
Communism. The Persian married an 
American millionaire and Saleem became 
Nationalist. He had had no doubts about 
his choice of a profession and became a 
barrister. 

We became friends easily. My life 
changed. It had been restricted by invisible 
barriers almost as effectively as the physi¬ 
cally restricted lives of my aunts in the 
zenana. A window had opened here, a door 
there, a curtain had been drawn aside; but 
outside lay a world narrowed by one’s field 
of vision. After my grandfather’s death 
more windows had opened, a little wider 
perhaps, but the world still lay outside 
while I created my own round myself. Now 
I was drawn out, made to join in. 

As Kemal was on leave only for a month 
his parents decided to start their season’s 
entertaining earlier than usual with a party 
for their sons. For Aunt Saira the plan¬ 
ning of a party was no simpler than for 
Unde Hamid to plan a political campaign. 
Not that it was difficult to ffeed and enter¬ 


tain over three hundred guests; the problem 
lay in remembering everyone whom the 
social code made it obligatory to invite or 
not to invite. 

Aunt Saira, frowning with concentration, 
pulling names out of her memory, said 
•anxiously, “What does one do about 
Bhimnagar? Now that he has married 
some half-caste from Calcutta and insists on 
taking out both wives together, what does 
one do?" 

“Don’t forget Agarwal,’’ interrupted 
Uncle Hamid dryly. 

“Agarwal?” Saleem repeated the name as 
if searching for something. 

“His daughter used to be at school with 
me. Sita Agarwal,” I said. 

“Sita?” Kemal said sharply. 

“Do you know her?” 

“Slightly. Met her in London.” 

“You have never mentioned her.” 

“There was no occasion to,” Kemal said 
curtly. 

“The world is a small place, they say,” 
Saleem smiled. “Even London is micro¬ 
scopic when one Indian wishes to avoid 
another.” 


The tiny lawn was gay. Tea tables 
sprouted like starched, white mushrooms on 
the green grass. The saris of women 
grouped round them were like colours 
squeezed on an artist’s palette. The suits 
and achkans of the men, and party dresses 
of the English women provided a dark 
background with pastel touches. 

My uncle and aunt and their sons stood 
by the steps leading down from the 
gravelled path and welcomed their guests. 
I remained standing a little distance be¬ 
hind, and smiled at everyone too, wonder¬ 
ing at the variety of expressions that could 
be conveyed by facial contortions. 

Begum Waheed bustled down the steps 
with Nadira following in her mother’s 
wake. I noticed Saleem turning to look 
at her as she walked towards me. We wel¬ 
comed each other joyfully because together 
we lost our self-consciousness in a crowd 
with which we were both out of key. 
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Most of the guests had by now arrived 
and my aunt and unde moved towards the 
tea tables. Aunt Saira’s face glowed with 
satisfaction. It was indeed a most impres¬ 
sive gathering; all those who exercised 
power in the province, its government, its 
politics and its society were collected to 
enjoy my aunt’s hospitality. The sound of 
new aiTivals came up the drive. Mrs. 
Agarwal heaved her bulk carefully out of 
her dandy and down the steps, her round 
peasant face calm and solemn. 

Her husband waved on his coolies im¬ 
patiently, and waited to help someone out* 
of the third dandy. And there, straighten¬ 
ing herself, smiling at him and coming 
down the steps was Sita. 

“Look, Nadira! Sita! The girl who used 
to be my friend at school." I did not go 
to meet her. I wanted to look at her first. 
The same wide, up turned mouth, the same 
dark skin, the same bright eyes. But now 
the skin glowed, the eyes were exaggerated 
in length and darkened with kajal, the eye¬ 
brows arched and lengthened, and the 
mouth vivid. 

I saw Kemal's jaw tighten and Salcem 
said something to her which made her 
laugh nervously. 

“She is very attractive and knows it," 
Nadira commented. 

“She used to be quite plain. England 
has changed her." 

“Made her the European’s idea of a 
colourful Indian," Nadira said critically. 

“She seems to have become . . . alive,” 

I said hesitatingly. 

“It’s all a question of make-up and 
clothes and opportunities. She has not 
been smothered like we are." Nadira's 
voice was pointed with an envy which 
stirred within me too. 

“Sita!" 

“Laila!” we called together. She came 
towards us and we embraced each other. 

“You have changed, Laila. You are 
much, much prettier but with the same 
troubled inquiring large eyes." Her laugh 
matched the drawling languidness of her 
voice. 

“You have changed too,” I said awkward¬ 
ly. “This is my friend Nadira. We were 
together at college.” 

After the first rush of memories, Sita 
seemed a stranger, and we spoke from across 
a wide gulf. 

"I am so glad to meet you, Nadira. 
Laila and 1 used to be together at school." 


“A long time ago," I said, wanting to 
be assured time did not matter. 

"A very long time ago,” said Sita fac¬ 
tually, as she looked around her with 
curiosity and pleasure. 

Nadira, Sita and 1 smiled at each other 
to gloss over our growing awkwardness. 

“Shall we sit there?" I suggested,.point¬ 
ing towards a table set apart. 

“Yes, of course," said Sita, looking around 
with an air of cynical amusement. 

As we were moving away 1 saw the Raja 
of Amirpur hurrying towards Aunt Saira, 
his manner exuding charm and apologies. 
And walking rapi&y across the lawn to 
catch up with his father was his eldest son, 
with someone by his side who was a 
stranger, yet not a stranger. 

I was numbed by (he first glance of re¬ 
cognition and then covered my confusion 
by talking rapidly. 

“I like sitting here where I can look 
across at the hUls and turn my back on 
people. Their hollow voices and hollow 
words bore me. Look at them! As if they 
were eternally facing photographers, wait¬ 
ing patiently for the cameras to click, until 
their faces get set in fossilised grins." 

“Laila, do you remember, in all our 
arguments Nita accused you of being an 
escapist? Though I did not agree with her 
that one could not face reality without de¬ 
classing one’s self, I believe our religion 
is right in teaching us to live as a human 
being among human beings. You cam 
not turn your face away from reality. 
Sooner or later you will be forced to turn 
your back on the hills. Why not get used 
to it?” Nadira preached in a way fami¬ 
liar to me. 

Sita leaned back in her chair languidly 
and drawled, “How interesting to hear 
you talk in this manner! How delightfully 
vouthful! It is such a long time since 
abstract problems of right and wrong 
worried me. Personally I find the experi¬ 
ence of living is challenge enough: and 
human beings are exciting. That is why 
I lost interest in my studies—^not that t 
was ever as clever as you, Laila. Books 
are so dead and dull compared to living, 
warm people. I have disappointed my 
father by returning after fqpr years with 
a poor degree, but I have no regrets.” 

Confused by Sita’s unexpected aggres¬ 
sion when we had still not adjusted our¬ 
selves to each other 1 said hesitantly* 
“You have changed a lot, Sita. You usra 
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to be quite an idealist. Do you remember 
how we fought at school because one of 
the Anglo-Indian girls abused Gandhiji? 
We were such nationalists that we bought 
hideous saris with the nation^ flag print¬ 
ed around the borders when your unde 
went to jail.” 

“1 am still a nationalist, my dear Laila.” 
Sita's voice still had an edge of mockery. 
“My father’s otherwise tight,purse strings 
are always open for the nationalist cause. 
1 wear nothing but Indian silks, and 1 
believe in reviving our ancient art and 
culture. But I do not find it in myself to 
give up all I have and go to jail, though 
1 am sure in time a spell in jail will bring 
its reward. Though my unde did not 
think of that.” Her voice shook slightly, 
then renewed its earlier tone. “I remem¬ 
ber it upset my father who had just got a 
contract for cloth from the Inspector 
General of Police. No, I’m quite sure I 
can be of less use to the world as a frus¬ 
trated idealist than a happy realist.” 

“You protest so much,” said Nadira 
acidly. “It seems as if all your freedom 
has not helped you to be free of some¬ 
thing you are fighting inside yourself.” 

“A little psycholt^y is a dangerous 
thing,” laughed Sila. 

Nothing could have been more welcome 
than Saleem’s breaking in. “May we join 
you? We arc refugees from boredom.” 

“You are more than welcome,” smiled 
Sita. 

“May I introduce Thakur Ranjit 
Singh, Kunwar Raza Ali of Amirpur and 
his cousin Ameer Hussain? My brother 
Kemal, of course, you know. Miss Agar- 
wal. . . .” 

“Sita, please,” she smiled. 

"Sita. My cousin Laila, and . . .” he 
looked at Nadira questioningly. 

“My friend Nadira Waheed.” 

I thought the beating of my heart would 
be heard. 

“Well, here we are, able to be ourselves 
at last.” said Saleem as they sat down. 
“I’m fed up with polite talk and I’m 
starving. Bearer!” he called, and ordered 
more tea. 

"Laila,” Kemal asked me, “you must re¬ 
member Ranjit surely?” 

“When I was very young ...” I began. 

“1 remember’you as a small girl with 
big eyes and long plaits”—^Ranjit laughed 
—^“but I regret we did not meet uter- 
wards. You foiget our customs, Kemal. 


We were not allowed to meet freely when 
your grandfather was alive, not after the 
dangerous age of thirteen or fourteen.” 

“Well now at the lethal age of twenty- 
five you have my permission to do so," 
Saleem called out. 

"It is a curious thing, meeting in child¬ 
hood and again after so many years,” 
Kemal said quietly. “When we were 
talking, Ranjit, about our boyhood 
together it seemed to me as if there had 
been no break in our friendship. I felt 
and feel closer to you than any of the 
t friends 1 made in England.” 

“That is a quality of your Eastern 
blood,” Ranjit said with a smile. “It will 
take more than ten or twelve years to break 
the tics of geneiations of kinship and 
friendship.” 

“The trouble with the East is that k 
does not loosen its hold on anything, and 
time has really no meaning where the 
chalcolithic ages survive to the twentieth 
century.” Kemal smiled back at him. 

Ranjit was the grandson of my grand¬ 
father’s friend Thakur Balbir Singh. He 
had deep-set eyes, thick, untidy hair, 
a loud, infectious laugh, and an open man¬ 
ner as if nothing were locked inside him. 

In complete contrast young Amirpur sat 
silent beside him, withdrawn, not looking 
at Sita, and Nadira, and me. Though he 
had been educated by English tutors he 
had been brought up with strictly tradi¬ 
tional ideas about women. He had been 
married at sixteen and already at the age 
of twenty-four had five children. 

Saleem was saying to Sita, fingering his 
old school tie, "This key to English hearts * 
worked like magic on what’s-his-name over 
there. In the Forest Service, I believe. May¬ 
be that is why he has that anthropoid look. 
He slapped me on the back, talked of the 
good old school, and made me feel as if I 
had some special, select quality. . . .” 

"A native but one of us, what?” laughed 
Sita, and then drew him into gay reminis¬ 
cences of London in which we had no 
part. 1 felt angry and envious. 

Kemal’s face had a strained look for a 
moment, and then he started talking to 
Ranjit and Raza Ali about a tiger shoot. 
The rest of us were silent. Nadira’s face 
still showed signs of her dislike of Sita. 

I was listening to their voices while in 
a deeper layer of my consciousness, I was 
still trying to find words, or at least the 
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courage to look up and into his eyes as 
Ameer stood up. 

Young Amirpur was saying gently and 
patiently. "If you will give me permis¬ 
sion ...” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Saleem jump¬ 
ing up, and added, "What about tennis 
tomorrow?' That is fixed, is it not? Both 
of you will be coming." 

"I'hank you. I shall be delighted. . . 

" I’hank you very much,” said Ameer. 

They bowed, and raised their hands to¬ 
wards (heir foreheads saying, “Khiida 
Hafiz." 

“Khuda Hafiz" Nadira and I said. 

"Good-bye until tomorrow,” Sita smil¬ 
ed. 

For me the animated lawn became 
crowded with puppets moving in manner¬ 
ed measures, gesticulating and making 
sounds in accordance with elaborate rules 
and studied scores. It w'as suddenly 
drained of all human interest. 


The silence and the tension between us 
ended so easily the next time Ameer and 
I were together that I wondered at them. 
For the first lime I became aware that 
barriers built by the mind had no more 
substance than the fears that raised them; 
once they were overcome by action, it was 
hard to believe they had ever existed. 

We met two long days after the garden 
party when Ameer came with Raza All 
and Ranjil to play tennis. 

I sat by the side of the court watching 
. them play with a deep sense of content¬ 
ment. 1 listened mechanically to Ranjit’s 
laughter and banter as, sitting beside me, 
he commented on the play. 

Ameer came and sat beside me when 
Ranjit joined the players. 

Gradually, while talking of my cousins, 
of the party, of Asad and Zahid, of im¬ 
personal things, it seemed as if the inculcat¬ 
ed restrictions that had made communica¬ 
tion difficult with anyone outside my small 
circle had become as tenuous as webs; and 
it seemed we were continuing a conversa¬ 
tion started a long time ago. It became 
possible to talk of our first meeting. 

"It was strange the way it happened . . 
he began. 

"It was stupid to get frightened of a 
man who could not possibly harm me.” 

“I am glad you were or I would not 


have met you. I had never expected 
to. ...” 


"Expected? How could you have? I 
mean strangers don’t expect . . .” and 
I hesitated, stammering. 

"I had heard about you from Asad,” he 
explained. "And I used to see you drive 
past the University every morning, k had 
become a kind of habitual routine until I 
began to wait for you and used to get 
anxious if you were delayed or did not 
come.” Then he added lightly, "I must 
confess it was a pastime with most boys to 
• hang about the gates waiting to see the 
girls go by.” 

“That was one of the reasons why my 
aunt and Begum Waheed used to say 
young men were not ready for co¬ 
education, because they were not taught in 
their homes to meet girls in the proper 
way.” 

"I can assure you,” Amer .smiled, “there 
was nothing improper about my—” 

“1 didn’t mean to be' personal,” I inter¬ 
rupted, feeling my cheeks warm with 
embarrassment. 

“Anyway,” he said with a deliberate 
lightness of tone, “you were quite unaware 
of my existence. You belonged to another 
world, guarded by a thousand taboos 
fiercer than the most fiery dragons.” 

"Until one day I ventured out into 


another world. . . .” 

“And Destiny literally threw you into my 
arms.” 

“Then came a day when you got past 
the dragons and stepped right into the 
castle.” 

“Because Asad cracked his skull. But I 
coidd not wish for Destiny to continue 
using such drastic methods.” 

“You did not have to. Destiny brought 
you peacefully here to this small world in 
wliich people cannot avoid each other even 
if they loathe each other.” 

“Destiny had little to do with it. I had 
to scheme like a conspirator. 1 think 
Destiny's purpose is merely to shock us at 
moments into a state of awareness; those 
moments are milestones in between which 
we h.ave to find our own way. I found 
mine into this world by the poor relation’s 
entrance. True I had to swallow my pride, 
but it was obviously not too big a mouth¬ 
ful. Here I am, alive, and weU, and not 
choked to death I ” 

“And 1 am not an unconscious mur¬ 
deress,” 
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“But beware, people can be murdered 
and still move about in a semblance of 
living.” 

Wo laughed together and 1 was oblivious 
of all else but the banter and the laughter, 
until 1 saw my uncle walking across the 
lawn and my laughter and sense of free¬ 
dom were congealed within me. 

As he came up to us and answered 
.Ameer’s salutation with an inclination of 
his head, he motioned to us to sit down 
and lowered himself into an armchair. 

There was silence for a while. Then 
he began to take an interest in the game 
and to talk to Ameer of his student days 
when he had been a sportsman. 

1 felt a kind of wonder, as if layers of 
a mask were flaking off and I was seeing 
my uncle more clearly as a human being 
than a symbol of authority. Ever since his 
sons had returned home I had caught 
fleeting glimpses of a human side of him 
I had not known before. 

When the game was over and the players 
joined us Uncle Hamid seemqd completely 
relaxed and happy to be with his sons 
and the sons of his friends. 

Then the pleasant atmosphere was dis¬ 
turbed by the discordant announcement of 
the arrival of Mr. Agarwal and Sheikh 
Waliuddin. They came and settled like 
ravens in the midst of the happy group. 
They had some matters of political import¬ 
ance to discuss. I thought it best to leave 
them, and reluctantly walked towards the 
house. I had noticed how quickly my 
uncle’s face had changed and hardened 
into lines of anxiety and aggression. For 
some time Uncle Hamid had been 
absorbed in problems and controversies 
relating to the elections that were to be 
held under the new Government of India 
Act. Most of his friends were confident of 
success. To them party afihliations were 
mere labels; a concession to democratic 
forms. They believed they would succeed 
as in the past, because of the pressure their 
power and influence could put on voters. 

Uncle Hamid was among the few who 
recognised the challenge of the Congress 
and the reorganised Muslim League now 
that millions of ordinary men and women 
were bein^ given the right to vote by the 
new constitution. 

The struggle for political power had to 
be more intense than ever before because 
greater power would lie in the han^ of 
those who would form the new Govern- 
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ment. It was Uncle Hamid’s first attempt 
to enter national politics. At first he had 
thought it best to represent the Taluqdars 
from their own constituency. They^ had 
four reserved seats in the Provincial 
legislature, the election to be held by the 
Taluqdars from amongst themselves. But 
the Raja of Amirpur preferred one of his 
proteges, and persuaded Uncle Hamid to 
stand for a “safe” constituency which 
covered his and the Raja of Bhimnagar’s 
estates. 

Through the windows I could see the 
shadows sloping across the lawn. Soon it 
would be twilight. Ameer would have to 
go, and I was missing so much time with 
him. 

I heard the voices of my uncle and his 
unwelcome guests, moving towards the 
house, and I hurried out towards the porch. 
As 1 passed them on the front steps 
Agarwal smiled his ingratiating smile and 
said, “Sita is sorry she has not been able 
to come and see you, but .she has had a 
bad cold.” 

“I am terribly sorry. I hope she gets 
well soon,” I answ'crcd, and felt a twinge 
of conscience because I did not really care. 

Wheir I got back I found Salccm sitting 
watching the others play. I was not sur- 

f >rised knowing he must have stayed to 
isten to the older men’s conversation. He 
lost no opportunity of joining—even 
instigating—interminable political discus¬ 
sions. 

Ameer, waiting at the net for his partner 
to serve, threw a welcoming smile at me. 
I felt my cheeks and cars burning, and 
turned towards Salccm saying, “Hamid 
Chacha was looking very disturbed when 
I saw him just now walking back with 
those two. . . .” 

“Waliuddin had come with the news 
that he has joined the Muslim League, 
and—very reluctantly, of course—had 
been chosen to contest Father’s seat.” 

“That is .significant. Waliuddin backs 
only the side he thinks will win. Why 
did he bring Agarwal with him?” 

“The Congress and the League have 
agreed to sink their differences when it 
comes to fighting the British and the 
parties they support. Agarwal expressed 
his profound regrets, and hinted he would 
be obliged to use pressure on Bhimna^ar, 
who is deeply in debt to him, to with' 
draw his support for Father. Both of them 
vowed it was a proof of friendship and 
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regard that they had come to warn him. “Do you mean Kemal wanted to marry 
They suggested he should go back to his her?” 

original plan, and get nominated by the “He did. But for all her sophistication, 
Teuuqdars to represent them from their scratch her and you’ll find an orthodox 
special constituency." Hindu full of prejudices against Muslims." 

“It sounds like a game of musical “That is not fair, Saleem. Could a 
chairs,” 1 said. “It seems immoral turned Muslim girl marry a Hindu boy? Our 
into a political ^arric by adults. Strange religion forbids it.” * 

how tliflerent politics appeared when Asad “Under certain circumstances of self- 
talked about his beliefs, or when Nita and preservation that was a necessary prohibi- 
I used to argue.” tion.” 

“ The Asads and Nitas of this world “Some people would say you blaspheme 
serve a usefid purpose even for the Waliud- against the final and eternal expression of 
dins and Agarwals. ‘The devil can cite > the Divine Will,” I teased him. 
scripture for his purpose.’ They must be “I am not interested in theological argu- 
given a scripture to cite by your friends,” ments. But Sita’s attitude opened my eyes 
Saleem said derisively. to the realities of the communal problem. 

There was a brief silence, and then What can you expect from a religion which 
Saleem said, “I forgot to tell you Begum forbids people to eat and drink together? 
Waheed is also standing as a Muslim When even a man’s shadow can defile 
League candidate.” another? How is real friendship or under- 

“Really? 1 suppose it is only logical, standing possible?” 

Now she can carry on her Islamic crusade “Ranjit is your friend, isn’t he?” 

on a really big scale. Nadira must be “He has no such stupid prejudices.” 

delighted." Any further argument was prevented by 

“She is a nice girl. I quite like her. the others joining us. As we moved to- 
Why don’t you ask her over? She was too wards the house, Saleem said, “You must 
shy to accept my invitation to ride, even all stay for dinner. We’ll play bridge 
with a whole troop to act as chaperones.” afterwards.” 

“The trouble is I must ask Sita too and “I’m sorry, I nmst go,” said Raza Ali. 
Nadira does not like Sita. By the way, “In the evenings my mother expects me 
you to whom all mysteries are clear, tell to eat in the zenana with her.” 
me why Kemal dislikes Sita?” “What about you. Ameer?” 

"It's no mystery and he does not dislike “Well ... I ...” he stammered and I 
her. On the contrary, he was very much willed him silently to stay. Then to Raza 
in love with her and probably still is. It Ali he asked, “May I, Bhai Sahib?” 
happened shortly after they met in Lon- “As you wish,” Raza Ali answered, 

don. She seemed to welcome his attentions “Thank you,” Ameer said to Saleem, “1 

until matters became too serious.” shall be very happy to stay.” 


Chapter 7 


THE atmosphere at dinner was affected by voices would have imagined there was a 
my uncle’s mood. It was quite a relief when quarrel in progress, 
he asked for coffee to be sent to his study I found I had mislaid my handkerchief 
saying he had to finish reading some and as I moved to the door Ameer sprang 
important papers. We moved into the up to open it for me. The others were 
sitting-room. When Ranjit remarked that too engrossed to look round, 
he thought Uncle Hamid was not looking He said anxiously, “Are jou leaving?* 
well, Saleem found a welcome opportunity Do you find this conversation boring?” 
to reiterate his theories about the political “You can hardly call it a conversation,” 
situation. Very soon an argument had I laughed. “No, 1 am not bored, 1 am 
whipped everyone out of their earlier just going to look for a handkerchief. But 
lassitude and anyone listening to the raised 1 confess 1 am tired of talk and more talk 
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without anyone doing anything about it. 

I would welcome silence.” 

“Sometimes one cannot act as one wishes 
to, and yet silence is impossible.” 

“Then I’ll have to learn the language 
others speak.” 

“Maybe we could find one in common,” 
Ameer said lightly. I smiled to hide my 
confusion, and went quickly out of the 
room. 

When I returned Kcmal had assumed 
the tone arid pose of a public speaker. 
"Gentlemen, there is only one party we can 
possibly join, the party that binds land¬ 
lords and tenants in ties of mutual love. 

If you do not make the Party’s cause your 
own you thrust a dagger into the body 
politic of the great order to which we have 
the proud privilege to belong.” 

Above our laughter and mock applause 
we heard Uncle Hamid’s icy voice. “It 
is a privilege of which I am proud, and 
of which none of you are worthy.” 

He was standing at the door pale and 
tight-lipped, and in the sudden silence 
Kemal said nervously, "It was meant to 
be a joke. Father. . . .” 

“A joke!” my uncle’s voice exploded 
harshly. “Our existence is threatened and 
you think it a joke! Our fathers and fore¬ 
fathers handed us down rights and privileg¬ 
es which it is our duty to preserve. I have 
no use for ingrates who enjoy privileges 
without accepting responsibilities.” 

He turned and walked out of the room 
and the discomfited silence lasted for a 
few moments. Then Ranjit said, “It is 
late and time to go.” 

Kemal and Saleem walked down the 
drive with Ranjit and Ameer. I stood 
alone at the window and watched them 
until they were lost in the shadows. 

The sounds of Aunt Saira’s dandy 
approaching were magnified in the still¬ 
ness. Her sons came in with her. 

“Who was the young man walking down 
with Ranjit?” she asked. 

“Rara Ali’s cousin. Ameer," Kemal 
answered. 

"Ameer? Which cousin could that be? 

I have no recollection of that name? And 
I know the family well enough. He must 
•>elong to the other branch,” she said dis¬ 
paragingly. 

"What do you mean by ‘other branch’?” 
asked Saleem. 

"THeold Raja’s second wife’s family. 
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They were very ordinary jpeople; no 
breeding. What does he do?’’ 

“Teaches history I believe, at Aligarh 
University. A Junior Lecturer, I think.” 

“I suppose Raja Sahib supports him?” 

"Does it make any difference. Mother? 
Ameer seems a nice boy, more interesting 
than Raza AH anyway,” protested Kemal. 

“Certainly it makes a difference.” Aunt 
Saira raised her voice. “All the difference 
that good breeding makes. You really 
must try and understand these things.” 

"Please, Mother,” Saleem interrupted. 
“We have had enough arguments for to¬ 
day. I think we should call it a day.” 

“Call it a day or night,” Aunt Saira 
grumbled in English. “The truth re¬ 
mains the truth.” 

Kemal burst out laughing and hugged 
his mother saying, "You are priceless. 
Mother, and that means you are worth 
more than anything on earth.” 

I tried to smile, but a day that had 
been bright had ended with a depressing 
sense of foreboding. 


I was permitted to go out with my 
cousins because they insisted I should be 
allowed to do so. However, my aunt was 
firm in her belief that an unmarried girl’s 
freedom should be restricted, and there 
were many formal parties to which I was 
not invited or taken. I aid not mind. 
Parties were an excuse, unimportant in 
themselves. Only Ameer’s presence mat¬ 
tered. The conflicting values of the 
world that I lived in with my aunts Abida 
and Majida and the one I lived in now 
made me so full of doubts and questions, 
I retreated more and more within myself. 

My problems were a submeiged part of 
the general pattern of ease and enjoyment. 
Life was regulated by the invitations that 
poured in by post and messenger. While 
the season lasted, the same people shuffled 
into different combinations day in and 
day out, in the same homes, at the same 
kind of lunches and teas and dinners, at 
which the number of courses determined 
standards of hospitality and the number 
of titled and officially important guests 
determined social prestige. 

I, who had once been solitary, beg^n to 
be happy. For the first time, I was a part 
of a group which had a life of its own 
outside, the larger cirde. Our cemtroUed 
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freedom made both Nadira and me 
secretly envious of Sita who, ostensibly, 
cared for no conventions but those she 
herself wished to accept. In the company 
of men, while wc were sclf-conscious, she 
asserted her femininity. She expected and 
accepted attention while we were em¬ 
barrassed by it. 

The only man who was studiously in¬ 
different to Sita was Kcmal. My heighten¬ 
ed perception made me understand why 
she was more than ever gay and flirtatious 
in his presence. I felt angry with her and 
sorry for him when I could spare them a 
thought. But over all the tension 
stretched the silken happiness of being 
young and alive. 

Two letters pulled me back to a world 
to which I had become oblivious. 

The first was from Aunt Abida's hus¬ 
band to my uncle. He had written that 
she was in hospital after a miscarriage, out 
of danger but still seriously ill. He asked 
for permission to move her to Ashiana as 
soon as the doctors thought it advisable. 

Zahra’s letter to me gave more details. 
After writing at length about her busy 
life in Simla she ended with a paragraph 
from her mother’s letter about Aunt 
Abida. It appeared that when Aunt 
Abida had been taken ill the local mid¬ 
wife had been called, because the only 
woman doctor in the near-by township 
w'as away and her mother-in-law refused 
to allow a man to attend to her. It was 
only after her condition had become dan¬ 
gerous that her husband insisted on call¬ 
ing in the Civil Surgeon who had taken 
her immediately to the Medical College 
Hospital in Lucknow. 

I was filled with anger against the mur¬ 
derous hypocrisy and bigotry that had 
nearly killed Aunt Abida. I had«not written 
to her for a long time. When I had heard, 
four months earlier, that she was to have 
a baby at last, I had been happy for her, 
not thinking that any risk might be 
involved at her age and in her delicate state 
of health. 

And now I was frightened of death, 
overcome by the fear that she might have 
died without knowing how" much she 
meant to me. I want^ to be near her. 

I went to Aunt Saira to ask her if I could 
go to Aunt Abida. She was in her room, 
sitting at her dressing-table carefully 
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powdering her face and the ayah was 
combing her hair. I said compulsively, "I 
want to go down to Lucknow. 1 want 
to be with Abida Phuphi.” 

“What a strange idea! ’’ she said. "What 
use would that be? What could you do? 
She is being well looked after. Besides, 
how can you travel alone? And Keraal is 
leaving soon. You must not worry too 
much. Everything will be all right.” 

“1 would like to be with her.” 

“That is understandable; but one must 
keep one’s sense of proportion. Anyway, 
we'll talk about it later when your uncle 
comes home.” Her tone dismissed me. I 
turned away with a sense of relief that 
the decision had been taken away from 
me, and yet hated myself. 

Later in the evening when I said to 
Ameer, “I want to go home to be with 
Abida Phuphi,” and he looked at me with 
shocked and pained eyes, I felt curiously 
happy. 

“Must you go?” he a.sked anxiously. 
“We have all to go very soon. Holidays 
do not last for ever.” 

“I should be with her,” I said, trying 
to convince myself. 

“Should be? Or want to be?” 

“I am so unsure; I feel I am being selfi.sh, 
that I have a duty. . . .” 

“You have a duty to yourself; your own 
life to live. Others cannot live it for you; 
they can be selfish too. One has to make 
a choice, even if it is difficult.” He looked 
at me with eyes that asked more of me 
than words. The sound of my heart beat¬ 
ing filled my ears, and in the crowded 
room wc were alone. We were sitting 
without touching each other, and he was 
not looking at me any more, appearing 
casual except that his hand shook as he put 
out his cigarette, but we were nearer than 
wc ever had been. 

“I’ll stay,” I whispered, looking at the 
others who were unaware and laughing 
and talking. 

“Thank you,” he said softly. “One 
never knows how much time is lent us.” 

But Time had no meaning because I 
could not imagine it having a beginning or 
end at this complete moment. 


The swift passage of days that brought 
our inevitable separation nearer made 
Ameer and me more conscious, of each 
moment together, though we were unable 
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to be alone and our deepest feelings re- no longer and went into the dressing-room, 
mained unexpressed. Each morning the My head was aching and the sound of 
moment of w^ing was a Joyful welcome to the music from the other room throbbed 
a new day. In this luminous world pray- in it. The door leading in from the bath¬ 
ers could not but be answered and Aunt room opened stealthily, and seeing me Sita 
Abida could not but be well again. drew back sharply, then came in defiantly 

It was a world in which Uncle Hamid’s her eyes red, her face drawn. She sat down 
politically fused outbursts were festival- at the dressing-table began to comb her 
time crackers, Aunt Saira’s sermons were disarranged hair. Then she said to my 
school-room lessons mechanically repeated reflection in the mirror, “Don’t look at me 
and gossip was the buzzing and biting of like that.’’ 

harmless mosquitoes. “Why can’t you leave him alone?’’ I said 

The realisation that happy days had bitterly, 
slipped by with a stealthy swiftness came . “You would not understand, you cannot, 
when Ranjit invited us to a farewell party You do not know what it means to be 
for Kemal. Yet no shadows could settle in love.” 

for long over resilient young minds and we I thought with a secret joy. You can 

looked forward to the party as if it were never know it as I do, but said, “You had 

our first and not the last together. When a strange way of showing it all this time.” 
the day came we did not care to look “There was no other way. I thought I 
beyond it. ought to stay away from him because it 

In this mood on the night of the party was so hopeless, because we could not be 
I wished Sita had chosen some gayer re- together.” 

cords. As the first few chords were struck “He asked you to marry him. You chose 
Kemal jerked up from his chair and held to refuse.” 

out his glass to Hari Singh. “Could I do otherwise? I, Sita, loved 

“Small whisky, and lots of soda.” him, Kemal, and still do. Two individual 

A strange note in his voice made me human beings. But it would have been 
look up and I saw a fleeting look of dis- the daughter of my father and mother 
tress on his face before he turned away, marrying the son of his parents, with dif- 
aad started to cross the room. ferent backgrounds and different religions, 

Sita was humming softly, and turning two small cogs in a huge social machine.” 
slowly and gracefully in time to the music, “How could you think like that if you 
her eyes almost closed, her head to one loved him?” 

side and a faint smile on her lips. Then, She began to cry again. Then she con- 

suddenly, as Kemal passed by her she put trolled herself and said flatly, "I am going 
her hand on his arm and said, “Dance to get married. At least my parents wiU 
with me, Kemal, I remember you waltzed be happy. They have found me a suitable 
beautifully.” husband and I have consented.” 

For a brief moment Kemal stood very “You cannot do it, Sita.” It was as if I 
still; she took the glass from his hand and were pleading for myself. “It would be 
put it on the arm of a chair, and turned better never to marry. You can work. ...” 
towards him slowly and without a smile in “I cannot face it. I must end it. Can’t 
her eyes, stretching out her arms. you see I must not be free to hope?” 

I felt I ought to be angry with Sita; “Marry Kemal, Sita, marry him without 
instead I wished to cry. thinking about it so much that you cannot 

"I suppose Raza Ali and Ameer will not see anything ahead but doubts. If you 
be able to come,” Ranjit said, and drew believe in it enough it will be all right, 
my attention from the^ dancers. "Raja It must be.” 

Sahib is ill. Pity! God knows when we will “I’m not a saint, Laila. I react to critic- 
all be together again.” ism and hatred even if I do not show it. 

'fhe hope and wish were irritant splint- Let me keep my love intact. You know 
ers in my mind. Time moved in jerks your unde and aunt would hate me. 
thereafter. The room became crowded. Would it be right to drag Kemal between 
There was a sparkle of music and laughter my love and their hatred?” 
and dancing. It was around me, but I was “You do not love him enough,” I accus- 
alone in my silent world. Another hour ed her, suddenly sure of my own capadty 
passed by very slowly. J could sit there to love. 
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“How can you know? How can you 
judge?” she blazed and we glared at each 
other as if we had been fighting over a 
lover. I couldn’t argue any more. 

I walked quickly through to the 
veranda. There was someone sitting in the 
corner of the alcove looking out of the 
window. At first the dimness of the light 
made him a silhouette, then my eyes 
picked out the familiar lines. 

“Ameer! ” I was on the point of tears. 

“Laila!” He sprang up and took my 
outstretched hands in his, and I was safe 
and secure and smiling. We went and sat' 
by the window together, and around us was 
the loveliness of the night on the water 
and the surrounding hills, and the sound 
of voices and music came from some dis¬ 
tant, unimportant world. 

"I had to come, if only for a minute. I 
could not leave until the others had gone 
to sleep. Raja Chacha is ill. A specialist 
has been sent for from Calcutta. I was 


"No. Nobody asked me anything.” 

"I am glad. I was angry with myself 
for asking you to take this risk. . . .” 

“All one has to do to avoid trouble,” I 
said, “is not to draw attention to one’s 
self.” 

“Well, then, we had better get away 
from here.” » 

I looked about me instinctively to see if 
anyone who knew us was in sight. The 
outside world came into focus again. A 
rabble of coolies ran forward with their 
dandies calling, “Dandy Huzoor. Dandy 
Huzoor,” pushing each other. 

“No. No. No.” They were as em¬ 
barrassing in their rage as beggars. 

One of the men moved to the side of the 
road and leaned against the railings, 
racked by a fit of coughing, his cadaverous, 
exhausted face distorted. 

I said, turning away, “Imagine making 
him carry one up a steep hill. It would 
be murder.” 


frightened you would go away." “And yet,” Ameer said, “how would he 

“I knew you would come. Yet I was live if everyone thought that? These peo- 
afraid, because it is time Nadira and I pie are too proud to beg, and too poor to 
went home, and I could not have waited live on their land. There are no simple 
longer. . . .” answers. . . . But cheer up! You must not 

“I did not know until tonight how many look as if you were responsible for his 
seconds there are in an hour and how troubles.” And walking up to the man he 
many hours in each second,” he said rue- slipped a coin in his hand saying, “Run 
fully, trying to smile. “And how one along and get two horses for me.” 
begins to hate people. I must see you to- We rode in silence up the short cut to 
morrow, alone.” the ridge. In a clearing among the pines 

“How can I get away?” we dismounted. We walked to where a 

“You must. Please try.” spur of rock jutted out forming a wide 

“I will. About ten? At the corner ledge with an unobstructed sweep of 
bookshop?” . vision. In silence we looked across the 

“Thank you. I’ll be waiting.” sweep of the ranges like petrified waves 

stretching towards the distant snows. 

The moment when Ameer kissed me had 


I did not find it as difficult as my fears 
had imagined to get away alone in the 
morning. I ran most of the way down the 
hill, through crowds in the lanes between 
the smoke-^imed houses of the bazaar and 
into its wide main street. I saw Ameer 
standing at the slope where the bazaar 
ended and opened towards the clean, 
fashionable world. All I could say in 
wonderment was a breathless “You are 
here!” and he answered smiling, "Of 
course I am. Didn’t you think I would be?” 

“Yes_Oh yes.” 

“I came early because I did not want you 
to wait. Besides I could not trust my 
watch; it seemed so slow. Was it difficult 
getting away?” 


no beginning; it was as pure and eternal 
as the snows we had been watching in deep 
communicative silence. A horse neigheo, 
and a woodcutter crashed across the twigs 
and leaves of the path behind us, and we- 
returned from a great spaceless, timeless 
distance. 

“I love you very much,” he said and I 
was shy of him and the word. "I had ta 
tell you before going away.” 

“Going away?” The world fell into 
separate little pieces. 

“I have to go back. My father had 
written some days ago asking me to return 
but I kept putting off replying to him. 
Then last night when Raja Chacha got ill 
Raza Ali said we would have to return 
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to Lucknow. We are leaving tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow? So soon?” I said in des¬ 
pair. 

“I bad to ask you to come today because 
God knows when we shall be together 
again.” 

He kissed my eyes that were straining 
against tears, and my hands that held his 
desperately. “There are so many things 
I have thought of since I knew I loved 
you; and that must have been from the 
moment you fell into my arms.” 

I smiled in response to his teasing. 

“But Laila, I have nothing to offer you, 
nothing but my love.” 

“What more do I want?” 

“Will you wait for me, Laila? I'll work 
hard. Maybe I shall be able to find some¬ 
thing better. Do you know, I have often 
wished I had learned to swallow my pride 
earlier and asked Raja Chacha to help me 
get a job in some Government Service. 
But in the days when we were students 
Asad and I used to scorn all that.” 

“Ameer, you are wronging me by think- 
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ing nothing matters but money and posi¬ 
tion. You are bringing me down to the 
same level as—as everyone else.” I thought 
of Zahra, of my aunts. "1 want to share 
your life whatever it may be.” 

“That is what gives me courage, Laila. 
That is why I have asked you to wait. 
Then if you are still sure, if you still feel 
as you do now, we will fight the whole 
world.” 

All of them, I thought, the living and 
the dead, and I said, “I can never be more 
sure." 

• He went on as if saying something he 
had said to himself many times before. 
“You can go on with your studies. That 
would mean another two, even three years. 
By then something might turn up for me. 
If we believe in each other it wul not be 
long to wait.” 

“I love you, Ameer. I cannot do any¬ 
thing but wait.” 

It was easy to say it then, because when 
we were together time had no quality but 
of timelessness and fears no meaning. 


Chapter 8 


I JOINED the University for post-graduate 
studies with my uncle’s indifferent consent 
and my aunt's passive disapproval. My 
unde became involved in the intensifica¬ 
tion of political manoeuvres as the elec¬ 
tions drew nearer. He had accepted the 
position that he could not successfully 
oppose Waliuddin, and had decided to 
stand as a representative of the Taluqdars. 
There was no political passion, only an 
implacable wish for power. 

My aunt’s life was a reflection of her 
husband’s as she struggled to secure her 
position of leadership among women. A 
new dass of rivals was emerging in the 
women's oi^anisations she and her friends 
had so far dominated. . 

Saleem began to attend the courts but 
in a desultory manner because his heart 
was in politics. His growing friendship 
with Raza Ali and his attachment for 
Nadira, influenced the direction of his 
bdiefs. ‘ 

The doser Nadira and Saleem were 
drawn together, the farther aj^rt she and 
I were forced by our irreconcilable views. 


In our college days when arguments were 
an end in themselves she had been more 
liberal. 

I still found Saleem, when he was not 
crusading, a pleasant companion. But he 
was not as dose to me as Kemal had been. 

On his short and infrequent visits home 
during these months Kemal took no part 
in the arguments which had become so 
frequent. Yet he never gave the impres¬ 
sion of being without convictions or one 
who took life lightly. While he was with 
us there was a sense of respite, voices lost 
their asperity, there was time for laughter 
and the house changed from a political 
headquarters into a home. 

These days every meal at home had be¬ 
come an ordeal as peaceful as a volcanic 
eruption. Had both father and son not 
been so strong-willed, their conflicting 
ideas would not have led to so many wordy 
quarrels. Uncle Hamid felt that Saleem 
mould be forced to see where his real 
duty lay, and he was also distressed at 
seeing how much Saleem neglected his pro¬ 
fessional work. 
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My unde had been away on a canvass¬ 
ing tour, and it was our first meal together 
after four days. Saleeni was defending his 
beloved Muslim League. 

Uncle Hamid said with heavy sarcasm, 
“I'his Muslim League in which you are so 
inicrcsietl, I have licard it called communal 
and reactionary by nationalist Muslims. 
Certainly most of its leaders—and many are 
my friends —arc of the kind you would call 
‘rcaclioiiavy’, according to your political 
theories.” 

.Salecm flushed, “I believe the Congress 
has a strong anti-Muslim clement in ib 
against which the Muslims must organise. 
I'he clanger is great because it is hidden, 
like an iceberg. When it was just a ques¬ 
tion of fighting the British the progressive 
forces were uppermost; but now that 
power is to be acquired, now the sub¬ 
merged reactionary elements will surface. 
\fusliins must unite against them. 

“'Lhe majority of Hindus have not for¬ 
gotten or forgiven the Muslims for having 
ruled over them for hundreds of years. 
Now they can democratically take re¬ 
venge. rhe British have ruled about two 
hundred years, and see how much they are 
hated.” 

Uncle Hamid said with a touch of 
asperity, his temper on edge, “You have 
learned a lot of lessons very quickly, 
Salecm. I always found it was possible 
for Hindus and Muslims to work together 
on a political level and live together in 
personal friendship.” 

“You misunderstand me. Father. My 
best friends are Hindus. But there was 
not the same sharp clash of interests as 
there is now. Times have changed. Your 
political experience is of a time that is 
running out. Yours is a feudal attitude.” 

"Words! Theories! Irresponsible talk! ” 
Uncle Hamid burst out. “I am a part of 
feudalism, and proud to be. 1 shall fight 
for it. It is my heritage—and yours. Let 
me remind you of that. And that you 
enjoy its ‘reactionary’ advantages. You 
talk very glibly of its destruction, but you 
live by its existence. It is, in fact, your 
only livelihood.” 

“That is not fair,” Saleem protested hot¬ 
ly, “It is not fair bringing an argument 
down to a personal level.” 

“Argument! ! I told you I do not be¬ 
lieve in arguments for arguments’ sake. I 
believe in what I was saying.” 

“So do I, Father.” 


‘‘Then act according to your beliefs. Be 
prepared for sacrifices. Have the courage 
of your convictions and stop living on re¬ 
action.” 

Salecm stammered trying to control his 
anger and hide his hurt. “I do not under¬ 
stand, Father. .There is no question of liv¬ 
ing on anything. . . . This is my home. 
I live with my parents. If you feel like 
this ... I never thought . . . but I am 
ready to leave and find a job.” 

“You have already got a job. If only 
you would attend to it.” 

Saleem’s eyes were very dark and fixed, 
and his hand shook as he pushed away his 
plate. He spoke with a deliberate slowness 
unlike the assured enthusiasm with which 
he had started the evening. 

“I had no intention of giving up my 
work. After all both interests can be com¬ 
bined. I felt the issues-on which these 
elections are to be fought to be vital to 
our future. I wanted to do as much as 
I could. The pressure will not last long.” 

“You have no intention of giving up 
your career? When did you start it? Did 
you qualify to be a lawyer or an election 
agent?” 

Salecm's self-control was near breaking- 
point under the double-attack of his 
father’s taunts and anger. “Begum 
Waheed needed helpers.” 

“So did I.” 

“You did not ask me. Father.” 

“Ask you? I have never made demands 
on my sons. I did my duty. I educated 
them. After that it was for them to re¬ 
cognise their duties and responsibilities. 
And I certainly would not have let you 
neglect your work for mine. But why 
should Begum Waheed do that? Your 
career is not her concern. She does not 
have to support you.” 

Saleem’s anger burst its barriers. 
“Neither do you. I want nothing but my 
rights as your son. My career may not be 
Begum Waheed’s concern yet, but it will 
be. I intend marrying her daughter.” 

Uncle Hamid was silent for a surprised 
moment, then he banged his fist on the 
table. "You can marry anyone you like. 
You can do what you like. But independ¬ 
ently of me. As long as I am master of 
this house, J decide who lives in it.” And 
pushing his chair so that it crashed back¬ 
wards, he walked out of the room as 
Saleem began bitterly, “1 do not question 
your right. I shall not outstay my *,welcome’.” 
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Aunt Saira moaned, "Saleem, you must 
not say irresponsible things in apger.” 

“I meant what I said.” 

“But about—Begum Waheed—about— 
Nadira?” my aunt stammered with em¬ 
barrassment. 

“About Nadira more than anything 
else.” 

“Do they—do they know? Have you 
told Begum Waheed—and jNadira”—her 
‘voice trailed off. It was all so much 
against her conventions. 

“Of course not. I said it now because 
I had to, Nadira’s mother is no different 
from you. She would be shocked to the 
core if one were as straight-forward as that. 
You have to go through all the motions. 
Pretend it’s all your idea and your children 
would never dream of anything as shame¬ 
less as deciding for themselves. But after 
what has happened today it will be dif¬ 
ferent. As soon as I can get a job I shall 
marry Nadira—if she consents—without 
any fuss and bother.” 

“Oh no, Saleern. Oh no I You must not 
do anything hasty. Everything will be as 
you wish. Just be patient. Nadira is a 
nice girl. Her family may not be all one 
hoped . . . Nadira is a sweet girl. Every¬ 
thing will be done in the proper way.” 

“'That is all that bothers you,” Saleem 
blazed. “All that has been said means 
nothing more to you. I have been called 
a parasite and told I live in this house on 
sufferance and all you can think of is what 
is 'proper’.” 

Aunt Saira cried, “You must not talk 
like this, Saleem. Many things are said 
in anger and not meant. Your father loves 
you.” The tears trickled slowly down her 
cheeks as she searched for her handkerchief. 

Saleem cleared his throat. 

Aunt Saira held his hand and pleaded, 
“Please go to your father. Say you are 
sorry.” 

"Say I am sorry? But—” 

“He is your father. You have a duty to 
your elders.” 

“If you wish it. Mother.” 

“And you will never again talk of leav¬ 
ing home?” 

“I did not start it.” 

“Let us finish it then,” said Aunt Saira, 
smiling through her tears as she got up 
and put her arms round Saleem. 


A week before Begum Waheed's election, 
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Asad came to Lucknow to work for her 
opponent. He seemed embarrassed when 
we met in the garden, and flushed slighdy. 
“I am always happy to see you, Laila, 
wherever and whenever it may be.” 

“It is not often enough, Asad. 1 wish 
you had never gone away. I wish you were 
back.” 

“That is one wish that can never be 
granted,” he laughed, then with a change 
of mood he said wistfully, “Strange—how 
strange it is. After all this house was my 
home for many many years. The house 
,has not chang^, yet everything has, and 
it cannot mean ‘home’ to me ever again. 
How many years since the day I left—sure¬ 
ly not as long ago as it seems?” 

“Five years, I think. I was fifteen when 
Baba Jan died.” 

“And I—eighteen.” 

“And now I am twenty and you are 
twenty-three. How old, how old we are I ” 

“But 1937 is young and exciting, with 
everything changing and moving forward.” 
Then he checked himself and said with a 
teasing smile. “Age suits you. You are 
prettier than ever.” 

“It suits you too, Asad. You still look 
like a monk, but an attractive monk.” 

He laughed with me, then leaned for¬ 
ward in his chair saying, “I am not a monk. 

I am very human. Why do you always 
treat me as if I were not? It is most dis¬ 
concerting.” 

There was an unusual warmth in his 
eyes, and his fingers tightened over mine. 

I felt a sudden panic, and drew away my 
hand. “Nonsense, Asad. It is just that I 
admire what you do.” 

“What I do,” he repeated softly, and 
leaned back with a faint sigh. 

There was silence as both of us with¬ 
drew into our separate worlds of desires 
and regrets. Then Asad said hesitantly, 
“I spent a few days with Ameer before 
coming here.” 

I became tense, and the desire to tell 
Asad about Ameer overpowered me, I 
looked up towards him compulsively, and 
his eyes told me he already knew. 

“Did he—did Ameer—say anything?” I 
stammered. 

“No,” Asad said quietly. “No. Nothing 
beyond what one says about mutual friends. 
But—will you believe me, it sounds 
strange, but I feel and know things about 
you without anything being said.” 

I felt disturbed, trying not to recognise 
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Asad’s real feelings towards me, and was 
resentful of the danger to the relationship 
1 wanted to maintain. 

“I wanted to talk to you, Asad. I 
wanted to tell you all that is locked up 
inside me. There is no one else I can 
talk to. You have always been such a dear 
friend.” 

A shadow flickered across Asad’s eyes. He 
said hesitantly, “Are you quite sure about 
it? About Arncer?” 

“Yes, of course. Why do you ask?” 

“I do not want you to be hurt. You 
are so easily hurt.” 
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“Why should I be? How could I be 
unless Ameer—” 

“I did not mean that,” he said tjuickly. 
“I meant—meant the difficulties, the 
others.” 

"Others do not matter.” 

“If you are clear about that. . . His 
voice trailed into silence. ^ 

"The others” began to take shape in my 
mind. A horde of people who dictated the 
terms of one’s living, symbolised by Uncle 
Hamid and Aunt Saira. Cold, disapprov¬ 
ing eyes. Sharp tongues. I could fight 
them all when the time came. 


Chapter 9 


THE day of Uncle Hamid’s election came 
at last. Only Kemal’s presence made it 
bearable. He had turned up unexpectedly 
the evening before—“to give the old 
man moral support” he had joked. But 
to me he had said, "I felt the need to be 
near him at this time. We have grown 
apart so much; I imagine he is happy to 
have me near.” 

There was so much 1 wanted to say to 
Kcmal but everything was reduced to com¬ 
monplaces by the constant intrusion of 
others. Salcem was in his element. He 
had plenty of opportunity for acting his 
favourite role of master-political-strategist 
ever ready with political analyses. He told 
Kemal triumphantly of Begum Waheed’s 
election as if it were his personal success 
rather than hers. 

“That we won by a few votes, after a 
recount, is no indication of our real 
strength. It merely shows how politically 
ignorant the masses are, how unprepared 
for democracy,” Saleem said. 

Kemal replied quietly, “They have not 
been given much of a chance, have they? 
I mean, democracy is not merely an ab¬ 
stract thought, is it? Not just planted 
from above.” 

“Exactly,” I added, gaining strength 
from Kcmal, “without being matured, and 
given roots it cannot be judged.” 

Saleem went on, “Muslims who are in 
the Congress are being used as dupes to 
give it a secular appearance.” 

"How you’ve changed 1” Kemal said. 
“You used to say the British encouraged 


Hindu-Muslim quarrels and drove them 
apart in order to divide and rule.” 

“And now 1 wonder how far apart we 
will drive each other ourselves,” I said. 

Kemal forestalled Saleem’s reply by say¬ 
ing lightly, “1 am a government servant, 
and shall do whatever I’m ordered to do 
by whoever is in power. So let us go and 
see how Eathcr is doing in the most ideal 
of elections, with no parties, no political 
alignments, just a back-stabbing contest 
among friends.” 

A couple of hours later Kcmal came and 
drew me out of the refuge of my room and 
books. 

He explained, “A few purdah women 
are being rounded up who are Taluqdars 
in their own right—and Father wants you 
to help them it necessary. Some of them 
have no notion what it’s all about.” 

As we drove along he said, “It’s an ex¬ 
perience I would not have missed for any¬ 
thing. I would not have believed it 
possible. The flower of our aristocracy 
behaving like horse-traders, bargaining for 
the price of their votes.” 

He drove silently through a crowd of 
cars and tongas and curious onlookers to 
the steps leading to a side terrace of the 
white and shining Baraderi. As 1 climbed 
up the stairs a rush of memories assaulted 
me. This was where I had first met 
Ameer. 

About an hour later, my work finished, 
I wandered across the terrace longing for 
Kemal to come and take me home. 

I walked round to where the terrace 
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widened. Here was the door I had run 
through into Ameer’s arms. 

“Laila!” 

I turned incredulously towards the ghost 
voice. 

“Laila 1” It called from near the steps. 
“Ameer," I said faintly, walking towards 
it, and seeing him running up the steps 
said, “It can’t be, it can’t be you." 

"It is. Flesh and blood. Look, pinch 
me,” he laughed, but stood away from me 
because of the people on the road. 

“It can’t be," I repeated stupidly, feel¬ 
ing my face flushed and burning. “And 
yet,” I said half in jest, "it must be. I 
haven’t reached that exalted spiritual state 
yet where I can clothe ray thoughts with 
flesh.” 

“I’m no mystic manifestation," he said 
lightly. "Very mundane reasons have 
brought me. I’ve come about a job." 

“But you didn’t tell me.” 

"I had no time. I came by the midday 
train. I’ll tell you more about it this 
evening. Kemal has asked me to dinner. 

I swallowed another mouthful of pride to 
ask Raza Ali to ask his father to use his 
influence to get me a job that was going 
in the University here. I wanted to be 
near you,” he ended simply. 

“Near me," I repeated and my joy was 
clouded by the thought of evasions and 
lie.s and the constant need to be on guard. 

“Why, Laila,” he said anxiously, “don’t 
you want me to?” 

"How can you say that?” I said quickly, 
ashamed of my fears. 

"Do you know you haven’t said one word 
of welcome?” 

"There is nothing I can remember to 
say.” 

“I love you, Laila. Why do you look 
so sad?” 

“I’m stupid. I want to cry when I’m 
so happy.” 

“I must go now. Raza Ali will be wait¬ 
ing. I’ll see you later.” Half-way down 
the steps he turned. 

“I foi^ot to tell you. Kemal will be 
coming round with the £ar. He sent me 
to tell you.” 

Dear, understanding Kemal, and then 
Ameer was gone but I felt his presence 
more dose and real than the whole bright 
world around me. 


There was a constant stream of visitors 
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all evening to congratulate UiKle Hamid 
on his success. Unde Hamid was so 
moved by happiness he lost his emotional 
restraint and embraced us. Aunt Saira was 
radiant, beaming with pride as if she had 
contributed to the victory. When darkness 
fell the house shone with light and hum¬ 
med with voices. The telephone rang con¬ 
stantly, and cars and carriages came and 
went. Tenants from the estate came and 
settled down for the night on the veranda 
and in the servants’ quarters. Aunt Majida 
and Aunt Abida sent word they wouldf be 
^ arriving the next morning. When the 
* Raja of Amirpur came and was welcomed 
with elaborate courtesy, only I was con¬ 
scious that the celebration was not com¬ 
plete because Ameer was not with him. 

The Raja sat in a cirde of deference. 
He had been the real force behind Unde 
Hamid’s success. He said to Aunt Saira, 
with his eyes lowered, “Masha-AUah, Bhai 
Sahib won magnificently.” 

“With God’s grace and your kind help,” 
Aunt Saira said with formal humility. 

Then Ranjit came blowing in like a hur¬ 
ricane of goodwill and cheerfulness. He 
made sure Unde Hamid and Aunt Saira 
were out of earshot and said, “I say, Kemal, 
what about a party? I'll collect a few 
friends. We’ll go and wake up the ghosts 
in the old palace. That old ruin looks 
too lovely to have been just a hunting 
lodge; we might attract the ghosts of lovely 
maidens. What about it?” 

Kemal said dubiously, “Maybe Father 
wouldn’t like us to leave them tonight.” 

"They are in a good mood. They will 
not mind, I’m sure,” Ranjit said per-. 
suasively. "All right then. After dinner?” 
Ranjit was irresistible, living always on the 
sunlit surface of life. 

"After dinner,” said Kemal. 

Ranjit roared away in his little car. 
Ameer came after an eternity. 

All through dinner I sensed Aunt Saira's 
hostility to him in a glance, a turn of 
phrase. My nerves which quivered always 
to emanations of dislike or disapproval, 
making me raw to any hurt, were doubly 
sensitive. 

Saleem succeeded in casually mentioning 
our plans for a picnic at the right moment, 
and we were gfiven permission to go. 

After a short while we went to Kemal’s 
room. Saleem said he had promised Ran¬ 
jit that he would pick up some friends. So 
he left in his own car. 
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When Kemal had gone to bring his 
father’s car Ameer and I weie at last alone. 

“You looked unhajjpy all through din¬ 
ner,” he said. “What was worrying you?” 

“There is nothing I can hide from you, 
can I?” I said smiling. 

“I feel with you, and through you,” he 
said. 

“I had a feeling Saira Chachi was watch¬ 
ing us, even when she was not looking at 
us. Like being frightened of a presence 
in the dark that is not really there.” 

“I felt it too.” He hesitated then said, 
“She doesn’t like me, and your uncle would 
not approve of me as a husband for you. 
I don’t qualify—not by their standards.” 

“Please don’t say that. I have told you 
it docs not matter. I am not a child. I'm 
twenty.” 

“It is not easy to fight conventions, to 
defy one’s people—” 

“When I think of you, I have all the 
courage in the world, because about you 
there are no doubts. That is the only 
thing I really believe in. Take it away 
and nothing, nothing is left.” 

“I am frightened, Laila, not of them but 
of myself, because I feel unworthy. All I 
know is that I love you.” 

It was as he kissed me that the curtain 
was lifted, and there was Aunt Saira stand¬ 
ing at the door with Kemal behind her. 

She could not have been there more than 
a few moments before Kemal led her away. 
But in that silent, unending time, I saw 
a naked anger and hatred in her eyes that 
paralysed me, and I began to shiver un¬ 
controllably. 


I said with an edge of hysteria, “Oh 
well, that’s that. The moment of decision 
taken out of our hands.” 

He held my shaking body in his arms. 
“I’m glad,” he said fiercely. “I'm glad.” 

“I am not frightened of them,” I said. 
“I’m frightened of all the ugliness.” 

I clung to him and sobbed. Up said 
gently, “It is natural to be frightened. I 
feel as you do. But nothing can harm us 
if we are tt^ether.” 

Kemal came into the room with an ex¬ 
aggerated air of cheerfulness. 

“A bit of a mess, that was. You might 
have been more careful of course,” he 
grinned. “You might have warned me." 

“I’m sorry, Kemal,” Ameer said quiedy. 
“I love Laila.” 

"Good lord, why must you tell me? I’m 
not blind. Anyway, what about setting 
out? The others will be waiting. Nothing 
terrible has happened, has it? And don’t 
worry about Mother. She is so scared of 
scandal one has only to frighten her with 
it, and a neat little fa^-ade of respectability 
is built up.*’ He kissed me lightly on my 
cheek. "Come on now, cheer up. You 
have something to celebrate after all, so 
shall we enjoy ourselves tonight?” 

“But tomorrow ...” I stammered. 

“Tomorrow will soon be another yester¬ 
day.” He laughed. 

As we drove through the gates I looked 
back. In the morning the sun would come 
and waken me in this house as it had done 
since I became a conscious being. Yet I 
had already left this home for ever. 
Ameer’s hand held mine tighdy. 


THE sun was breaking through scattered 
clouds, and its warmth flickered over goose- 
fleshed skin as I drove towards Ashiana, 
the home of my childhood and adolescence. 

The marble slab, on which the neat black 
letters of my uncle's name were fading, was 
half hidden by a wooden board. On both 
gateposts hung other boards on which 
large black letters called attention to the 
qualifications of a doctor, a dentist, a law¬ 
yer with names that originated from the 
far north that was no longer their home¬ 
land. 


Chapter 10 


I turned into the drive, and the car 
jolted over its uneven surface. The border¬ 
ing hedges were unkempt. What had once 
been smooth, green lawns were brown, un¬ 
even spaces bordered with plots of tangled 
plants and a few forgotten flowers grow¬ 
ing like weeds. Patches of damp and 
peeling plaster disfigured the house. 

I stopped the car outside it, and sat for 
some moments holding within me the rush 
of emotions like a spasm of nausea. I got 
out of the car and went through the porch 
onto the wide veranda. The main doors 
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were locked, their wire gauze encrusted 
with dust. 

When I had consented to look round the 
house .for the last time I had thought I 
would break down. So I had come alone, 
wanting no witnesses. My most private 
emotions were contained by this house, as 
much a part of its structure as its every 
brick and beam. Its memories condensed 
my life as in a summary. Yet> now, stand¬ 
ing before its disintegrating reality I was 
as still as a stone in unstirred waters. 

The garages and stables were empty, but 
some of the servants’ quarters were not. 
The strangers’ servants looked at me 
curiously. One of them must have hur¬ 
ried to tell the watchman, because when I 
turned into the kitclien garden, I saw him 
coming towards me from the far end of 
the grass-grown path. 

He stopped and stared incredulously, 
then stumbled on his hurrying old legs and 
cried out “Laila Bitia” with joy and wel¬ 
come in his quavering voice, and toothless 
grin. 

“Laila Bitia, salaam! Why did you not 
tell me you were coming? I would have 
been at the door to welcome you.’’ 

“I did not know I was coming. Ram 
Singh. How are you?’’ 

The tears welled up in his sunken eyes. 
“The house, Bitia, this is not how you 
should have come to the house. I saw you 
grow up-in it, and I should have seen your 
children, and the children of Kemal Mian 
and Saleem Mian grow up in it. Bhagwan 
should have taken me from this earth be¬ 
fore I saw this happen.’* 

I consoled him but his tears and his 
words had opened my closed heart. I turn¬ 
ed with him towards the house with every 
nerve alive and quivering. And now the 
house was a living symbol. In its decay 
I saw all the years of our lives as a family; 
the slow years that had evolved a way of 
life, the swift short years that had ended 
it. 

It was fourteen years ago since I had 
left this home to make another home with 
Ameer. The second half of a century was 
now two years old. My daughter was 
nearly as old as I had been when my grand¬ 
father had died, and the house had buried 
one way of life and accepted another which, 
in turn, had finished with Uncle Hamid’s 
death five years ago. 

1 said, at the open door, “Ram Singh, 
leave me alone.” 
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He sighed and left me to wander through 
the house, and across the fourteen years. 


When I had started out from Hasanpur 
in the morning to see the house for the 
last time before it was sold. Aunt Saira 
had wept without restraint. 

A few months after the partition of the 
country Saleem had left for Pakistan, and 
it was left to Kemal to help her live accord¬ 
ing to the standards she had been used 
to before her husband died. 

» She could not face the fact that Kemal 
had no alternative but to sell Ashiana. It 
was part of her refusal to accept the fact 
that her world had gone for ever. 

Events beyond her control became in¬ 
creasingly pitiless. When Kemal married 
and was posted to Delhi his expenses in¬ 
creased while the income from the estate 
steadily decreased. There was no one now 
to supervise its management—Aunt Saira 
h.rd known only the fruits of possession, 
not the mechanics. Her son’s suggestion 
that she should cut down expenses by liv¬ 
ing in a smaller house seemed outrageous, 
and obviously inspired by his wife—^whom 
she had resented from the start. For 
Kemal’s marriage had been against her 
every principle and dream. He had com¬ 
mitted an even greater crime than I had; 
he had married a non-Muslim, Perin 
Wadia. 

I had been a little surprised when Kemal 
had told me he was going to marry Perin; 
she was so unlike Sita. Maybe that was 
why he had married her. She had been so 
ready to defy everyone to marry him; and 
he had never ceased being lonely. 


I opened the door of Unde Hamid’s 
office. The high bookshelves lining the 
walls were empty. The long, heavy, leather- 
covered table and chair, and an old swivel¬ 
ling bookcase were the only pieces of furni¬ 
ture left in the room. 

In that chair Unde Hamid had sat 
when he exercised authority. He had been 
sitting in it when our wills clashed for the 
last time. 

“You are quite clear in your mind about 
the decision you have made about marry¬ 
ing this—this young man?” he asked. 

“Yes." 

“You understand, I do not have the same 
old fashioned objections as your aunts.” 
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How much easier, I thought, it was to 
face positive, prejudiced, emotional cruelty 
than this farce of broad-minded reasonable¬ 
ness. 

"I merely wish to poixit out the possible 
consequences of your decision. This young 
man has no means to support you as you 
have been used to living.” 

“I don’t care to put a price on myself.” 

“Material facts cannot be altered by not 
caring about them. I would advise a 
mature, and not adolescent, approach to 
your future. The step you intend to take 
is a final one. Of course, you yourself, 
have a considerable amount of property.” 

“If you are implying that Ameer 
thought—” 

“—including a share in this house." 

“I do not want to live in this house.” 

“I have no desire to force you to do so. 
Your financial affairs will be settled jusdy, 
and you will be independent of us as soon 
as you have finished your studies.” 

“I cannot stay here any longer.” 

“I am afraid I cannot allow you to live 
anywhere else while I am responsible for 
you. You must surely share my desire to 
keep our family differences from being 
made public.” 

“1 can go somewhere else, to some other 
university.” 

“As the young man is, I believe, going 
to live and work here perhaps that would 
be advisable, but it may not be possible.” 

“You could make it so.” 

"I am glad you consider my help to be 
of some value. Anyway, the position is 
clear now. You may go.” 

Had he said I was being disinherited I 
could not have been more effectively cast 
out. My marriage was arranged at the 
same time as Saleem’s so that the happy 
celebration of one could disguise dis¬ 
approval of the other. 

Later, when the years had chastened his 
pride and taken away the external props 
on which his relationships had depended, 
and he needed the human affection which 
alone offered respite from loneliness. Uncle 
Hamid had made hesitant gestures of con¬ 
ciliation, mostly through my child. He 
showed her affection which he had not ex¬ 
pressed even to his own children, particu¬ 
larly after Ameer’s death. But I did not 
want to think of that. 

I turned the bookcase round and round 
as I had done when a child. This room 
had been the centre of activity during the 


election fifteen years ago, and crowded 
with well-wishers that bright day of my 
uncle’s success in his first election. Nine 
years later he had had his first heart at¬ 
tack sitting at this desk. In those nine 
years he had seen the gradual crumbling 
of all his dreams and ambitions. 

Politically he had fought a losingr battle 
against new forces that were slowy and 
inexorably destroying the rights and pri¬ 
vileges in which he had believed. 

Socially he had seen that way of life 
which he had cultivated so carefully go¬ 
ing to pieces; the new ruling class either de¬ 
rided It as a slavish copy ot the British, or 
simply were ignorant of its conventions 
and had no wish to learn. 

Emotionally his family had grown away 
from him. Kemal’s success in the Civil 
Service pleased him, but he could not ap¬ 
prove of his .sympathetic even enthusiastic 
attitude to the changing pattern. Saleem 
had left home to join a British firm, lived 
in Calcutta, got on splendidly with his 
British colleagues, swaddled his mind in his 
old school tie, and agreed with his wife, 
Nadira, that partition of the country was 
the only solution of all its problems. Aunt 
Saira had never been a mental companion 
to him, and her unsubtle reactions to all 
that perplexed him made him irritable. 
While he sickened within him with the 
perplexities of the inward stresses that were 
undermining his world she passed facile 
judgement. “What can you expect,” she 
would gibe, “when a Government is run 
by people who wear dhoties to parties and 
put their dirty feet up on sofas?” 


During the war Uncle Hamid had begun 
to listen to every news bulletin, read every 
paper he possibly could. The habit per¬ 
sisted. Through the years he passively 
allowed himself to be battered by the 
speeches and statements that poured from 
the legion of leaders and propagandists of 
every party as they bai^ained with the 
British and each other, incited emotions 
and pleaded for peace, spoke for and to 
the people, unscathed while blood flowed 
and hatred spawned. 

Death spared him the putrescent cul¬ 
mination, the violent orgasih of hate that 
followed the independence he had worked 
for in his own fashion. He was buried 
with traditional religious ceremony in the 
village graveyard by his father's side. It 
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was easy to be detached as I looked back; In those days of my silence she used to 
easier than when every thought and action talk to me of herself as she had never done, 
had waited for the morrow. She sensed that I needed to be distracted 

from the unending, inaudible self-commu¬ 
nication that made it impossible for me to 
From the office I walked out to talk to others. She knew that nothing false 
the unkempt garden. Across the wall and could come through to me, and she talked 
through the sunlit, animated leaves of the to me of Kemal. 

tall trees beyond it, I could see the double- “After he got engaged he told me we had 
storeyed tenement-like buUdijngs that had to stop seeing each other. Oh yes, we 
replaced the workers’ huts in the adjoining used to meet, whenever we could, wherever 
compound. Behind the block of flats, and we could, even after I was married. Being 
where the small factory had once been, away fr-om him was like stopping to 
Sita’s father had built rows of cheap houses, . breathe. I am not ashamed to tell you. 
cashing in on the needs of the refugees who I was not ashamed then; I was just care- 
had swarmed into the city after the par tit- ful. I had to be, or I could not have been 
ion. with him. He hated—and resented—the 

Though I thought of Agarwal with dis- deception more than I did. I think it is 
taste it was otherwise with his daughter, the sense of po^ession in a man that is 
Sita. Memories of childhood’s friendship hurt, not his sense of morality.” 
burnished all thoughts of her, and all our Suddenly she started crying, silently, 
scattered meetings through the years. with no distortion of her face, just an eni 

Sita was a leader in the new social less stream of tears, and she turned to me, 
W'orld. She W'on people with her charm, and said fiercely, “Don’t pity me. I live 
intrigued them with her calcylated attack as I must. I can no other w'ay.” Then 
on conventions, titillated them with her she restrained herself and said softly, “I’m 
cynical coquetry, impressed them with her sony, Laila. But I want you to turn your 
hospitality and her wealth. mind away from pit)—for me or yourself. 

She had little time for her husband, but You will never lose what you have had, 
he was ambitious, fond of drinking and and what you had was the fulfilment of 
gambling, and glad of the progress he made your dreams. I made fun of you once, 
because of her. He had been made a because I knew you were right and I did 
director of Agarwal’s concerns. not have your courage.” 

The last time Sita and I had been to¬ 
gether here in Ashiana was a few days be¬ 
fore I married, when the atmosphere of the The sound of a long-shut door being 
house was charged with my family’s dis- pushed open brought me back to the gar- 
approval. We had sat in this garden, out den and the sunshine. The old watchman 
of reach of the fountain’s spray, and she came slowly towards me. “Ah, Bitia. I 
had said, cynically, “You make me feel .so wondered where you had been all this 
much older than you though we are the time. I thought I would open the doors 
same age. You are a child dreaming and let some air into the rooms.” 
romantic dreams of love. What has love “You have done well. I would have had 
to do with marriage? Love is anti-social, to go right round the house to get into 
while matrimony preserves the world and my old room.” 

its respectability. Follow my example. I He sighed deeply. “No, Bitia, you 
married with my mind unblurred by senti- should not be wandering alone in an 
ment, and everybody is happy.” empty house. But at least my old eyes 

I said with the priggisbness of an inno- have rested on you once again. Kemal 
cent in love, "I feel sorry for you, Sita.” Mian used to come sometimes and I could 
She threw back her head and laughed, pay my respects. But Salcem Mian and 
and the diamond she had taken to wearing Zahra Bitia came only once since they went 
in her nose glittered like a splinter of away, and stayed only a few days. Tell 
glass. me why do they not come to stay with 

It was the Sitaf she had not been able to Begum Sahib? It is not right that children 
destroy who had travelled a day and a night should leave their mothers alone in their 
to come to me after she learned of Ameer's old age. That is the time for which they 
death. gave them birth and brought them up.” 
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I said, “It is not easy for them to come.” knowing she had died in Hakiman Bua’s 
“Not easy? But why, Bitia? They tell arms, 
me that one can fly through the skies as When she had written to me repeatedly 
they did in old tales of the gods. They over the past six months to come to her in 
can come here in a few hours,” the old my sorrow, not being well enough to come 
man persisted. to me herself, I had been too bitter to 

How could one explain that Time and respond. I knew now that bitterness 
Space were not the only obstacles. . . . corroded one’s own being. At the time of 

I thought of Zahid. Full of bright hope my loss I had lost the power of under¬ 
and triumph, he had boarded the train standing and reasoning. I only knew that 
on that August day which was to take him Aunt Abida had been tender when Ameer 
to the realisation of his dreams, on the eve was dead, but had been harsh when he 
of the birth of the country for which he was alive; as if his death and my pain 
had lived and worked. When it reached < were the price of her forgiveness, 
its destination, not a man, woman or child I had felt bitter towards all those in my 
was found alive. family who had turned against me when I 

I was brought back from these memories was a bride, yet tried to comfort me in my 
by the old watchman’s voice. “Bitia, you widowhood. 

should not wander in the empty house.” But in that moment of revelation by 
I said, “I’ll sit here a little longer. I’m Aunt Abida’s dead body I learned that 
waiting for Asad Mian. I wrote that I happiness had its own strength and was its 
would come at noon but I started from own protection; sorrow needed to- be 
Hansanpur a little early. When he comes, shared. I had been deeply hurt by Aunt 
tell him I am here.” Abida’s altitude to my marriage. Aunt 

He looked distressed by my dismissal of Saira’s active hostility, and Uncle Hamid’s 
him. Then folding his hands before his cold disapproval did not really matter. I 
face lie shuflied away. imagined ray.sclf a poetic rebel against false 

1 shivered in the sun as I sat by the values. Besides I did not love them. But 
waterless fountain. There were ghosts that that Aunt Abida should treat me as if I 
could not be laid by the passing of the had committed some unpardonable crime 
years. bewildered me. From whom else could I 

I pulled myself together, and walked to expect understanding? However wrong 
wards the room that had been mine, that and rebellious my outward actions might 
I would always think of as mine no matter seem surely she knew me enough to see 
who lived in it; I looked across the neg- the innermost springs and motives, and 
lected lawn towards the blank, boarded know they admitted no falsehood, 
windows and bricked-up arches of that part She refused to see me or reply to my 
of the house where strangers lived. letters once I had told her I could not 

There my aunts Abida and Majida had obey her, nor my family, and deny Ameer, 
lived a more leisurely life, closer to our I wept that last time I was with her. 
inherited culture than we had here across “Phuphi Jan, I have done nothing 
the dividing courtyard and garden. wrong.” 

The thought of Aunt Abida brought a She was cold and unyielding and drew 
painful sense of her actual presence. The away from me. “You have been defiant 
conflict between us had never been and disobedient. You have put yourself 
resolved, and it was as if I were constantly above your duty to your family.” 
striving to reach out to her to do so. I “Phuphi Jan, you are looking at me as 
wanted to believe in communication after if I had committed a sin.” 
death so that I could tell her what there “You have let your family’s name be 
had been no time to say. But I loved her bandied about by scandal-mongers and 
and Ameer too much to be content with gossips. You have soiled its honour on 
anything but absolute truth in relation to their vulgar tongues.” 
them, and could not accept consolation I knew then that understandii^ was im- 
while even a shadow of doubt separated possible between us. She was part of a 
reason and faith. way of thinking I had rejected. I had 

Aunt Abida was dead by the time I been guilty of admitting I loved, and love 
arrived in response to her husband’s tele- between man and woman was associated 
gram. There was some consolation in with sex, and sex was sin. My innocence 
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was insulted, my own inhibitions outraged. 
No one could stop me marrying Ameer if 
only to prove the purity of love. Aunt 
Abida and I were never to meet again. 

In this room into which I was now 
walking, the witnesses of the simple cere¬ 
mony of marriage came to ask me if I 
would take Ameer to be my husband, and 
I left it as his bride with the blessings of 
not one of my elders. 


>\ftcr the sunlit garden the room was 
chill and shadowed, and its air was stale. 
My eyes had not adjusted themselves to the 
change of light when 1 saw a reflected 
shadow moving in the mirror and shivered 
at the intrusion. I walked up to it, and 
in the dim light which erased the lines of 
age and experience saw the girl who 
haunted me and made me a stranger to 
those who did not see her through the 
mask of time. I'here was a dusty stool 
among the derelict pieces of furniture. 1 
biought it to the mirror and sitting on it, 
exhausted, stared at my other self, longing 
for release from the ghosts that kept me 
from acceptance of the present. 

I had been that other when 1 had last 
stayed in this room, and Ameer had been 
with me. In the morning, when we were 
getting ready to leave, he had looked 
around with distaste. 

“Thank God it is over,” he said. “I am 
glad to go. This room is haunted. It is 
part of a house that does not welcome me. 

It is full of all those things in your life 
that are unknown to me—and hostile.” 

1 laughed as I kissed him. “Why are 
you being so morbidly imaginative? Try 
and look at it my way. My past was time 
spent in preparation for my future with 
you.” 

He recovered his good humour and 
laughed too saying, “Actually the explana¬ 
tion of my mood is quite simple. I re¬ 
sented being asked to stay here last night 
merely because your family made us come 
back after the wedding fpr a ritual cere¬ 
mony to keep up appearances.” 

I said, “Should I have felt the same 
because your relations, the Amirpurs, took 
me to their home with traditional cere¬ 
monial as a bride?” 

He answered* quickly, “Not at all. 
After all motives matter more than actions. 
They brought me up, and they are 
genuinely fond of you. They welcomed 
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you not only as a daughter-in-law but as 
a daughter. Your family, on the other 
hand, look down on me. They have not 
forgiven me, and probably never will, be¬ 
cause their prejudices are part of their 
way of life.” 

“What do they matter?” I said. “What 
does anyone matter now? We are starting 
life on our own, in our own home." 

I was happy to have a home of my very 
own, to live in it as I pleased without dic¬ 
tation, tliough it was small and simple, and 
without scores of servants as in Hasanpur 
< and ^Vshiana. 

Most of Ameer’s friends became mine 
too, though 1 had not known young men 
like them before. They were mosdy poor, 
often slovenly, always rebels. They had no 
external props to shore up their personali¬ 
ties; they could not buy or bully their way 
to power or recognition; their minds were 
their only weapons. They were never dull, 
those earnest young poets and writers and 
political theorists who made the cause of 
every underdog their own, who hailed 
every revolution as their holy war. 

We were often short of money, and 
Ameer was hurt if I suggested I shoftld 
use inine. or if I did so, trying to hide 
it from him. Had we lived somewhere far 
from my family it might have been differ¬ 
ent. But their presence pervaded every¬ 
thing, like an aroma distilled through the 
years from the privileges they had enjoyed, 
which was fading but not obliterated. He 
imagined that even his successes were 
attributed to his relationship with those 
who were influential. 

It had seemed too unimportant at the 
time to be taken seriously, especially as we 
professed to have values that were dif¬ 
ferent from those of the society in which 
we had been nurtured. 

In the beginning 1 blamed my elders 
because it was their world and its values 
that had broken into ours. 1 was not 
ready to accept that vulnerability was self- 
created, Now, in this room, I remembered 
what Ameer had said so many years ago. 
His resentment had had a core which had 
accumulated irritable matter around it 
with the passing of time. 

The shadows began to take shape a year 
after we were married when I told Ameer 
I was to have a child. I was too sure of 
myself in my contentment. I felt as if no 
one before had known this miracle, a new 
life widdn one's body, living by one's flesh. 
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blood and breath, created by love, the mani¬ 
festation of our coming together, insepar¬ 
able for ever in a separate being. 

Ameer seemed to become moody and 
quiet; it distressed me, but he would re¬ 
assure me always. It was sad to realise 
later that love could create its own need 
for secrecy, because Ameer kept his plans 
a seaet from me until all the formalities 
had been completed. 

Karly in he joined the Public Rela¬ 
tions branch of the Army, and by the end 
of the year he was sent to the Middle East. 

He was cynical about what he had done,, 
comparing him.self with the “rice soldiers” 
—those who had joined the Army without 
convictions, or even against them, because 
it was hard to get a good job, or as well 
paid a one. What was it worth being a 
lecturer teaching young men to live as 
compared to an officer teaching young men 
to die? 

After Ameer had gone I left the house 
we had rented, and bought a small cottage 
for myself in the hills we had loved. It 
was a refuge for my loneliness. I was glad 
I was able to break from traditional cus¬ 
toms, and did not have to return to live 
with my family. 

Asad, who had been our closest friend, 
was arrested in the August of the same 
year as Ameer left. His letters had always 
been a source of comfort and they came 
regularly even from prison. 

The greater part of my life became an 
infinity of waiting. There was the child 
to provide a purpose for living, filling the 
days with her need for love and care. 

Ameer had joked when he was leaving, 
"At least I have the assurance that you 
will be safe when I’m away. Shahla will 
look after you.” (He had chosen her 
name.) He was right. Where I lived 
there was peace; only hill-men and their 
women came along the steep paths carry¬ 
ing heavy bundles of wood and charcoal. 
There was no sound but of the wind in 
the pine trees. Some part of me—primev- 
ally superstitiou.s—was suspicious or happi¬ 
ness, and prepared for its end. Through 
the months that followed the news that 
Ameer had been taken prisoner I had never 
given up hope—consciously—that he would 
return. But it seemed I had never known 
the meaning of the word when I was told 
he was killed, trying to escape. 

The war ended that year. 

My sorrow spewed out bitterness and 


despair. I lived and moved through an 
endless tunnel with no exit. I ne^ected 
even my child, and it was Nandi who 
looked after her—and me. 

But the child brought me back from 
the mere motions of living to life; she and 
Asad. He was still in prison, but his letters 
conveyed his faith in living without; being 
didactic. I'hey led me out of self-pity, 
through the negation of despair, into a re¬ 
cognition of struggle and positive accept¬ 
ance. 

After his release Asad went back to 
Delhi and resumed his educational work 
among the poor, but after the riots in the 
autumn of 1946 he left to work in the 
Eastern riot-stricken areas, and by that 
winter, after the Congress had accepted 
office in the Interim Government, he was 
drawn into political work in Delhi. 

In my seclusion the urgency of the years 
of change and turmoil was made real 
through Asad. Wc had dreamed when we 
were young of Independence; he was now 
part of it with all its undreamt-of reality— 
its triumphs and defeats, its violent after- 
math, the breaking-up of our social order* 
and the slow emergence of another. 

Asad’s name had begun to appear in 
the papers as one of the promising young 
men in the Congress, It was no surprise 
to me therefore when he was sent as a 
delegate to the United Nations. 

He reminded me of the days when we 
had talked of seeing the world—^as remote 
a possibility then as of reaching the moon. 
He wrote nostalgically of the days when 
we had all been young and so full of aigu- 
ments and untested ideals. Of those who 
were nearest to him I was the only one 
left, since Zahid’s death. 

The manner of Zahid’s death had been 
a terrible test for Asad’s faith in non¬ 
violence. He had accepted it as such, be¬ 
lieving that bitterness and retaliation could 
only breed violence and start a never- 
ending cycle which was a negation of life; 
but he was human and it needed a con¬ 
scious effort of will to restrain his bitter¬ 
ness. 

Whenever we were together, in spite of 
our mutual affection, there was a conscious¬ 
ness of embarrassment because our feelings 
had not changed. 

Once he put it into words. “What can 
I do to make you remember I am human? 
It is not easy tor me to remain fettered by 
your ideas of me. I am no saint, ana 
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never have been. There have been women 
who have seen me and known me as a 
man, and all the time I have wished it 
were you. But you think of me always as 
if I were your idea of me apd not myself.” 
I could not tell him then that I did not 
wish to deceive him with ray mind’s 
acquiescence while each cell of my body 
remembered Ameer. 

But now I wondered how much my mind 
had been deceiving me, how much false¬ 
hood there was in my excessive truth. 

I looked more closely at the face that 
stared back at me from the dusty mirror. 
That was how she and Ameer would be 
for ever while I grew old. She was so 
different from me, that girl whose yester¬ 
days and todays looked always towards her 
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tomorrow, while my tomorrows were always 
yesterdays. 

I began to cry without volition and see¬ 
ing myself crying in, this room to which I 
would never return, knew I was my own 
prisoner and could release myself. 

There was a sound of footsteps outside 
and the old watchman was saying, “I left 
Laila Bitia here an hour ago. She must 
be inside.” 

Asad's voice called, "Laila, where are 
you?” 

I got up quickly, wiping my eyes as his 
tall, thin figure was silhouetted at the door, 

“Laila,” he said, blinking at the 
shadows, "what have you been doing so 
long in this empty house?” 

"I have been waiting for you, Asad. I 
am ready to leave now,” 


THE END 
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GANDHI 

Part One of this informal biography told of Mr. Gandhi’s childhood 
and youth and of his life as a student in London. The second part 
described Gandhiji’s experiences in South Africa and his decision to 
return to his motherland. Part Three gave new insight into Gandhiji’s 
attitudes towards the British and portrayed his relationship with his 
friends and family. 

In Part Four—the conclusion of this word-for-word serialisation— 
Mr. Shahani discusses the Mahatma’s theories on day-to-day living 
and tells of his association with Jawaharlal Nehru, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Jinnah, and other outstanding personalities on the chess¬ 
board of Indian history. Mr. Shahani dramatically describes the 
last hours of Gandhiji’s life, his strange premonition of tragedy, and 
the deep mourning of a nation which had lost its beloved leader. 
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The Great 
Obsession 


In one of the great short stories of the 
world, "An Evening with Monsieur 
Teste”, Paul Valery shows, with sovereign 
art, what happens to a man who seeks 
nothingness. According to him, the pur¬ 
suer of nothingness ends by becoming a 
burning pyre of pain. 

Gandhi was far more subtle than the 
French experimenter; he squeezed out, 
drop by drop, many of his cravings, but 
allowed his mind to sharpen itself to a 
needle point. The result of this attitude 
was unexpected: Nature, being turned out 
the door, entered through the window. 
But now it had assumed, as though out of 
spite, a virulent form. Gandhi did not 
know what had come upon him, but there 
was no doubt that he was in some ways 
like one possessed or obsessed. 

There was a voluptuous quality to his 
abstemiousness, directly related to the 
power in his humility. To unravel the 
enigma of Gandhi's personality, one must 
take into account the insights to be gleaned 
from his great obsessions. His determined 


denial of self was to become legendary. 
Only his closest followers were aware that 
Gandhi’s great saintliness masked an 
exotic spirit preoccupied with, and in con¬ 
stant struggle against, the temptations of 
human appetites. 

Althougn pleasure of any kind, includ¬ 
ing that of the palate, w’as abhorrent to 
him, his interest in food increased* as the 
years went by. What or what not to eat 
was, as we can see from his letters to his 
disciples, a passion with him. He tried 
innumerable experiments, from the time of 
his stay in South Africa to his last days 
in Birla House. Now he had simple fare, 
without even salt and pepper; now he had 
nothing but raw vegetables and fruits; 
now he reduced himself to taking only 
curds and fruit juices. He was trying to 
keep perfect health, to be sure, but there 
was more to his efforts than appears on 
the surface. He desired to have .such 
meals as stirred his blood the least, and 
which were at the same time nourishing. 

Gandhi was not the first to have dis¬ 
covered the value of what the human body 
absorbs in the shape of nourishment, but 
he put extra emphasis on proper elimina¬ 
tion. The connection between elimina¬ 
tion and sex, as Freud has pointed out, is 
both close and intimate. Both functions 
afford relief. Gandhi returns to the sub¬ 
ject again and again. "Constipation" is a 
word that occurs in his vocabulary like the 
refrain of a song. In his letters to Miss 
Slade, as also to others, friends or dis¬ 
ciples, he is always talking about it. Glad¬ 
ly, he offers remedies, having tried many 
of them himself at various periods. He 
had found that certain Indian herbs were 
not only the most effective for this pur¬ 
pose but also the cheapest. 

Why this great obsession with food and 
elimination? To enjoy meals was for 
Gandhi something barbarous; they had to 
be taken as medicine. He had no doubts 
at ail on this subject; he was as categorical 
as anyone can be. "The Gita,” he wrote, 
"enjoins not temperance in food but 
'meagreness'; meagreness is a perpetual 
fast. Meagreness means just enough to 
sustain the body for the service for which 
it is made. The test is again supplied by 
saying that food should bft taken as one 
takes medicine in measured doses, at 
measured times and as required, not for 
taste but for the welfare of the body. 
"Meagreness' is perhaps better rendered by 
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‘measured quantities’. 1 cannot recall 
Arnold’s rendering. A ‘full’ meal is 
therefore a crime against Gdd and man— 
the latter because the full-mealers deprive 
their •neighbours of their portion. God’s 
economy provides from day to day just 
enough food for all in just medicinal doses. 
We are all of the tribe of full-mealers. 
Instinctively to know the medicinal dose 
required is a Herculean task, for by 
parental training we are gluttons. Then, 
when it is almost too late, it dawns upon 
some of us that food is made not to enjoy 
but to sustain the body as our slave. It 
becomes from that moment a gtirn flght 
against inherited and acquired habit of 
eating for pleasure. Hence the necessity 
for a complete fast at intervals and partial 
fasts for ever. Partial fast is the meagre 
or measured food of the Gita. Thus 
‘I'here is no prayer without fasting’ is a 
scientific proposition capable of verifica¬ 
tion by experiments and experience.” 

He elaborates the same iaea by saying, 
“The condition of our own body should 
be the sole guide as to the quantity with¬ 
out any reference to that taken by others. 
All we should recognise is that voluntary 
meagre eating is one of the most difficult 
things in the world. It is the perpetual 
fast that is much more difficult than the 
complete periodic fast. Meagre food 
voluntarily taken must lead to perfect 
poise, i.e., perfect health of body and 
mind. We can but make the attempt.” 

So far as he himself was concerned, he 
was satisfied with this menu, in jail or out 
of it: “Paupau, twenty dates, four oranges, 
two sour limes, four dessert spoonfuls 
honey, one lb. goat’s milk, one dessert 
spoonful almond paste. Honey I take 
twice with hot water and ten grains of 
• soda bicarb. Milk in the morning and 
almond paste in the evening. There is a 
variation between the paste and half lb. 
milk. This gives you an accurate idea of 
my food. I began yesterday to take un¬ 
boiled fresh milk. They say that unboiled 
milk if fresh and clean is any day prefer¬ 
able to and more digestible than boiled 
milk. I shall watch the effect of the 
experiment.” 

That Gandhi’s diet was healthful there 
is little doubt; but few either East or West 
would care to follow it from day to day. 

One thing is perfectly dear from Gan- 
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dhi’s experiments in dietetics: he wanted 
to subdue his passions. He knew, both 
from books and by personal experience, 
that spices, condiments, and rich dishes 
somehow excited man’s libido. That side 
of him he desired to suppress as much as 
possible, if he could not eliminate it 
altogether. Sex, as supreme enjoyment, 
was horrid to him. Its only real meaning 
lay in procreation. Such, at any rate, was 
his belief after he had given up all physical 
reiatiotis with his wife at the age of forty. 
The rest of his life be spent in annihilat¬ 
ing his passional side. 

’ Gandhi seems to have felt that if he ate 
only the very simplest food his .sex instinct 
would not receive any stimulus, and if he 
severely checked his sex impulse he would 
not need anything to excite his palate. 
The two appetites, food and sex, were 
interlinked in his mind, each sustaining the 
other. 

This theory does not seem to be wholly 
borne out by the facts. The most prolific 
section of a nation consists of what are 
called the poorer classes; these multiply far 
more than their more fortunate com¬ 
patriots, the rich and the well placed. It 
is true that other factors enter here—for 
example, the desire of the better-informed 
to restrict their families, so as to Be able 
to give them the best possible chances in 
life; yet there arc many highly placed per¬ 
sons who do not seem to proouce children 
with any extraordinary facility. Indeed, 
some medical experts are of the opinion 
that delicate food, instead of augmenting 
the passions, seems, on the contrary, to 
dampen them. 

Food can be a substitute for sex. A man 
who has eaten well and to repletion tends 
to fall asleep; he who is hungry cannot 
rest, and has to satisfy himself in some 
way. Copulation costs him nothing, so he 
indulges in it to forget his misery. This 
is perhaps the main reason why the various 
peoples of Asia, especially of India and 
China, are in danger of reproducing them¬ 
selves into extinction by starvation. Give 
these men and women good and ample 
food, and the population problem will 
become somewhat less pressing. 

Of course, from his own point of view, 
Gandhi was right: overeating is the cause 
of many diseases. He knew this from per¬ 
sonal experience; there was a time, as we 
have seen, when his appetite was immense; 
Gradually, he controlled it; yet it is only 
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too true that he never succectlctl in achiev¬ 
ing his aim. Just as the sex impulse in 
him kept haunting him, so craving for food 
came upon him from time to lime. The 
two demons he despised most worried him 
all his life. 

The following story, told to me by G. S. 
Bajpai, one-time Secretary General for 
External Affaiis, is revealing. In 1931, 
during the Round Table Conference in 
London, everyone on the Indian side had 
been overworked. One day, Bajpai had 
had no time for lunch; having a few 
minutes free, he went into Gandhi's room. 
“Tlicre was our Mahatma sitting on the* 
floor, with his spindly legs lucked under 
him, eating fruit from a basket that had 
come from Fortnum and Mason’s, and 
bearing a label showing that it had cost 
two pounds and fifteen shillings. The 
basket was almost empty. The Mahatma 
held in his hand a bunch of superb grapes; 
he seemed to be enjoying himself thorough¬ 
ly, for there was in his eyes a merrier 
twinkle than was generally ob.servable. 
He asked me if I had eaten. I had to 
confess that 1 had been too busy to have 
even a bile, and that I was famished. He 
looked at me peculiarly, offered me a single 
grape, and went on eating until the bunch 
in his hand was gone.” 

I reminded Bajpai that Gandhi insisted 
that food was to be taken like medicine. 
He burst out laughing. “He always pre¬ 
scribed medicines for others; as for him¬ 
self, what he called medicines were the 
choicest of delicacies. These were dif¬ 
ferent from other people’s, but they were 
nonetheless things that were by no means 
inexpensive. How many Indian peasants 
can afford dates and oranges and almond 
nuts and papayas and honey?” Then he 
referred me to a saying of Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu’s: “The money it costs India to 
keep the Mahatma in poverty! ” 

It is far from my intention to make 
mockery of Gandhi’s ways; I admire hint 
this side of idolatry; but the first and last 
concern of a biographer is fidelity to facts. 
Gandhi, in the matter of food, was pecu¬ 
liar, but he knew what his system needed 
most. Indeed, we are compelled to admire 
his sapience. He had understood but too 
well the meaning of the Socratic injunc¬ 
tion: “Know thyself.” Jesus, we are told, 
“came eating and drinking”; Gandhi 
turned vegetarianism into a fine art. His 
dishes, though they seemed to us utterly 


insipid and lacking in poetry, gave him 
real satisfaction. A glass of goat’s milk, 
with a touch of castor oil in it, was more 
to him than champagne is to some. 
Chacun a son goUt. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that Gandhi was more or less lack¬ 
ing in the aesthetic sense, for he rarely 
spoke of the beauty of things; that side of 
him seems to have remained undeveloped. 
What he finally discovered and what gave 
him peace was splendid asceticism. 

Gandhi was an absolutist; for him 
nothing existed but the One, and the 
name of this August Presence was Truth. 
There are many who hold that the finite 
mind of man cannot comprehend the In¬ 
finite, and that the very search is ludicrous, 
if not impertinent. 

'I’hat there should be men like Gandhi 
is obvious; they remind us that not the 
increase of wants but their reduction is 
what leads to true progress. We are apt, 
everywhere, to forget the golden mean; it 
is good to be reminded of it from time to 
time, especially in these days when there 
is still poverty in the midst of plenty. 
But Gandhi slurred over the difference be¬ 
tween goodness and greatness. The two 
are not identical, though they may be 
somewhat intermixed. 


Gandhi increasingly sought health. 
Deeper minds, including that of Shake¬ 
speare, remind us that health is a sign of 
mere animality; it is when the body is 
deranged that the hidden doors are sud¬ 
denly flung open. Gandhi, by putting 
such peculiar stress on keeping fit, shut for 
himself .some of the windows that opened 
out on the great Unknown. Further, he 
tried to proletarianise the spirit of man, 
thereby depriving it of all subtle distinc¬ 
tions. 

Renan said, “All truth lies in nuances.” 
Gandhi did not look for the dim border¬ 
land where light melts into shadow and 
shadow into light. He never speaks, in his 
vast correspondence or in his innumerable 
articles, of the fragrance of a fragrance, or 
of that something that makes not a fourth 
sound but a star. He is an overscrupulous 
physician, ever preoccupied witli his 
weight, his temperature, his appetite—in 
short, his physical well-being. 

He strove to attain poise and balance. 
To a very large extent he succeeded in his 
aim, but not entirely. Just because his 
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body continued to be cared for, as well as 
was possible, the devils that he wished to 
eject completely, food and sex, tormented 
him all the more cruelly. 

Gaivihi's preoccupation with night soil 
was something nightmarish; excreta, which 
are (always excepting those of the holy 
cow) an unmentionable subject to a 
Hindu, fascinated him. Anyone who had 
anything to do with Gandhi, whether in 
South Africa or in India, had to play the 
part of a bhangi, or sweeper. How many 
Europeans have, after tasting the delights 
of simple food and simple surroundings, 
including sleep under jewelled skies, been 
made to carry pails oi night soil? Miss 
Slade played a heroic part. Again and 
again she was sent to this or that village 
to teach the people hygiene by personally 
removing their ordure. But they just 
laughed at her and her co-workers, and 
went on accumulating foulness upon foul¬ 
ness. 

That Gandhi wanted cleanliness is 
true; that he believed no task was vulgar 
cannot be denied; but that there was a 
deeper motive behind his action must be 
faced. It was connected with sex: What 
removed tension was in no way offensive. 
Gandhi received a kind of sex satisfaction 
by concerning himself so much with elimi¬ 
nation. Obviously, this was not enough; 
his libido, constantly repressed or diverted 
from its natural channel, shot forth like 
noxious fumes. 

His ethics came to forbid all sexual rela¬ 
tions, even between husband and wife, ex¬ 
cept for the conscious purpose of procreat¬ 
ing offspring. That this might mean the 
restriction of the sex act to three or four 
times in a lifetime did not worry him in 
the least: he maintained that such strict 
self-discipline was not only possible and 
right but quite easy. He imagined that 
high continence was the key to mental and 
physical vigor. Not satisfied with this 
rigid ruling, he went on to say that a really 
virtuous man should not have any wish for 
progeny. “A man whose activities are 
wholly consecrated to the realisation of 
Truth, which requires utter selflessness, can 
have no time for the selfish purpose of 
begetting children and running a house¬ 
hold." This may be true, but why did he 
marry and beget heirs? It is true that he 
entered into wedlock when too young to 
realise its significance; yet marriage had 
taken place, and there was no escaping it. 
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One cannot take up a burden today and 
say tomorrow, when one’s ideas have 
changed, that one will not honour it. 
Whatever pretty name we may give it, it is 
the plain shirking of a necessity. To com¬ 
plicate matters further, Gandhi did not be¬ 
lieve in the use of contraceptives but in 
self-restraint. He put upon the ordinary 
man a strain that even an exceptional be¬ 
ing found too much for him. That he 
himself was, during the latter part of his 
life, pure physically is undeniable, yet he 
was not free from troubled dreams and 
desires. 

, During a certain illness, he himself has 
confessed in Harijan (December 26, 1936), 
"Whilst I was asleep, I suddenly felt as 
though I wanted to sec a woman.” The 
revealing part of his recital of "this fright¬ 
ful experience . . . the blackest moment 
of my life,” is his bold statement that this 
was the first time that anything of the 
kind had happened to him in nearly forty 
years—that is to say, from the age of 
twenty-seven onward. 

Gandhi frankly confessed his experience, 
but what of the shadowy feelings and 
stirrings that moved his being when he was 
asleep? Adultery, Jesus has taught us, is 
not only of the body; its worse form is to 
be found in the mind. 

The chemistry of sex continued to occupy 
Gandhi; his letters to a young girl, at one 
time a member of one of his ashrams, 
proved this abundantly. He goes into 
details that only a family doctor is entitled 
to deal with. His frankness is, to say the 
least, disconcerting, if not disturbing. 

A well-known Bengali professor, who 
was for a period an inmate of one of the 
ashrams, says, in a book he has written, 
that he had to leave in protest because 
Gandhi, while being massaged by him in 
the open air, without a stitch on, allowed 
women to come near him. He thought 
this shocking. Gandhi, however, ignored 
the objection, and continued the practice. 

If food and sex were obsessions with 
Gandhi, the British were no less so. 
They haunted his imagination. 

From hLs earliest days he had admired 
the British and, despite many shocks, he 
continued to do so to his end. What he 
liked most about the British was their 
sense of fair play. "Live and let live” was 
their credo. Gandhi was deeply impressed 
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by this, for it was in consonance with the, 
deeper teachings of his own country. India 
had never been a nation in tiie VVestern 
sense of the word; it was something far 
more grand—a cosinopolis, where various 
races intermingled to form a many-sided 
society. He had imagined that Britain, in 
her Empire, was striving for the same 
glimmering goal. But what he saw more 
than disgusted him; it hurt him tike a 
knife thrust. '1 his great knight-errant 
among nations was gradually becoming cor¬ 
rupted by possession; from want it liad 
gone to gluttony. 

Gandlii was an acute observer of men 
and things; he had found out, early 
enough, that the ruling classes in Britain 
were not to be confused with the real 
British, who were the people he really res¬ 
pected. For the former he had no use; in¬ 
deed, he did his best to liquidate them; 
for the latter he kept a warm corner in 
his heart, for he always hoped that they 
would somehow teach the white race that 
prosperity was one and indivisible. The 
backwardness or misery of one nation was 
a drag upon the rest of the world; he 
dreamed of a New Imperialism, the 
Imperialism of Aid instead of Exploita¬ 
tion. Each had to be responsible for all. 
The Briton alone was capable of seeing and 
appreciating Gandhi's vision, because he 
had the innate capacity of putting himself 
into the shoes of the other man. 

One type of Englishman Gandhi under¬ 
stood very well—the man with a conscience. 
Later on, as years went by, he discovered, 
with a shock of surprise, that this quality 
was more widespread than he had sus¬ 
pected; even those who clung to their pos¬ 
sessions. and for whom property w'as a 
thing inviolable, had certain pronounced 
scruples. He once told an English friend, 
according to Edward Thompson, that 
Indo-British relations would have been 
much easier had it not been for the pre¬ 
sence of so many Scotsmen in the British 
services in India. These persons were 
lacking in imagination and always thought 
in terms of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
He himself understood only too well the 
value of money (was he not by instinct 
thrifty?), but he could, when necessary, be 
extravagant. The cause was what matter¬ 
ed most. 

Because he knew that the English were 
basically moral-minded, he played to this 
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side of their nature in season and out of 
season. He gave them opportunity to be 
cruel and at the same time ashamed of 
themselves. The result was that in the 
end they could not bear the constant as¬ 
sault of the spirit; the armour that they 
wore became so tight that it choked them. 
Voluntarily, they flung it away, only too 
glad to put on their customary .tweeds. 
I’his they could do only at home, in Eng¬ 
land; abroad they had, like the Chinese, 
though in a different fashion, to keep up 
appearances, or what is called "face”. 

Gandhi understood one side of the 
English as no other Indian had ever done; 
but of their deepest motivations he re¬ 
mained ever unaware. The English are at 
once practical and poetical, uniting the 
world of action with the world of specula¬ 
tion; they believe that the earth is not 
enough, the heavens are not enough; there 
must be a union of the two, here and now. 
The best way of achieving divineness, ac¬ 
cording to them, is not to remain immersed 
in a single truth as in a warm tub, but al¬ 
ways to preserve the mind of a learner, al¬ 
ways going from brightness into larger 
brightness. In one of his most exquisite 
essays Charles Lamb speaks of a mind that 
is satisfied with hints, surmises, and partial 
glimpses. The universe of Gandhi was 
different; it was full of noontide brilliance. 
The English find this trying; they prefer 
a mistier atmosphere. 

Like the Buddha, though in much lesser 
fashion, Gandhi could not save the Eng¬ 
lish: they wanted, and continued to want, 
joy and greater joy; he offered them re¬ 
pentance and the heavenly kingdom. The 
gulf between the two, Gandhi and the 
Emglish, is deep, and cannot be bridged by 
mealy-mouthed pieties. Just because 
Gandhi did not understand the true value 
of food, sex, and the Englishman, they con¬ 
tinued to obsess him. His limitations 
actually added to his charm. He was not 
a mortal who saw everything with the eyes 
of an immortal, but a poor puzzled soul, 
always trying to equate the seen with the 
unseen. 

The Word did not become Flesh in him; 
it trembled for a while in the air like a 
fiery spark, lighted a huge conflagration in 
the forest of Indian humanity, and then 
vanished into nothingness. ** He, the great 
searcher, who had tried to make himself 
holier than holy, was left on a stormy shore. 
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The Chessboard 
of Politics 


Ganoiu, wherever he lived, was like a 
general who had bivouacked for a while 
on a darkling plain. Everybody, from 
sweepers to trusted leaders of the Congress, 
came to consult him. He saw almost 
everyone, even cranks, but he had some¬ 
thing to say to them that made them for¬ 
get themselves and become parts of an 
army that bore no visible weapons. He 
knitted them into a unity that nothing 
could break. His prescription was so 
simple that none could misunderstand him. 
He who has conquered himself, he said in 
substance, cannot be conquered by another. 
Victory is for him who believes that victory 
is around the corner. 

Not only his followers approved of this 
magic formula but alsoi the vast masses 
throughout the country. Only a few in¬ 
tellectuals, within or without the fold, de¬ 
murred,^ but few paid any heed to their 
forebodings. They had litde that was con¬ 
structive to offer. 

Gandhi never dnpised anyone; he knew 
that the most ridiculous person could, if 


properly handled, be made use of. There* 
fore he often, to the chagrin of many, spent 
time and energy over broken reeds. By 
and large, he achieved astonishing results, 
and many times converted cowards into sol¬ 
diers of God. 

It must be said at once that he was not 
concerned, strictly speaking, with indivi¬ 
dual destinies; his main object was to reach 
his goal by the shortest possible route. He 
played chess as it had never been played 
before: men and women, whether Indian 
or British, were to him so many pieces, to 
be moved hither and thither, until it was 
time to put them back in the closet. The 
’king, the soul of India, had to be guarded 
intact in freedom; it was the function of 
the queen (pure intelligence—in this case, 
he himself, Gandhi) to see to that. Pawns 
and knights, even mitred bishops, had to 
lay the parts assigned to them. Gandhi 
ad gone back, more unconsciously than 
consciously, to the wisdom of his ancestors, 
for whom chess was not a mere recreation 
but the ordering of life with almost 
scientific precision. 

Possessing such an attitude, and having 
in view a goal that surpassed all personm 
ends, Gandhi could not afford the luxury 
of attachniciiis. These, in any case, as the 
Buddha had taught ages ago, were at the 
root of all sorrow. He had to do his duty, 
which to him, as to Wordsworth, was the 
Stern Daughter of the Voice of God. 
Though he wept over the loss of the com¬ 
monest of common adherents to his cause, 
he was not deflected even for an instant 
from his path. 

Men and women came and went; he 
heard them all and sent them to their 
various posts. He had many counsellors, 
but it is to be doubted whether he had 
any intimate friends. First, he was by 
nature reticent, capable of bearing a great 
deal in silence; then, as many discovered, 
he had a habit of speaking with his tongue 
in the cheek so that one was never sure 
of where one stood with him; finally, even 
the cleverest and wisest sensed, when in his 
presence, that he seemed to know far more 
than they. Everyone reverenced and 
feared him. 


There is hardly a notable Indian who 
was not made use of by Gandhi at one 
time or another. Gandhi began by taking 
shelter under the wings of Gqkhale; he 
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admired and respected the great Maha- shocked. How could the Poet Laureate of 
rashtrian patriot, but. he found his politics India descend to such a level? He spoke 
ineffectual—in sum,.a kind of mendicancy, to Tagore about it, but most diplomati- 
Petitions and prayers, however noble, were cally. 

no way of achieving independence, “It is the only way that I can raise funds 

Though Tilak was a mighty figure, and for Santiniketan,” admitted the poet "I 
one that dominated tlie Indian scene, his need the money, need-it badly.” 
undisguised militarism was dangerous to “How much do you want?” 

the country. Gandhi did not like his ways. The sum was mentioned. Gandhi 

but wisely did nothing to antagonise him. laughed softly. “Don’t worry,” h6 said. 
He paid him homage, and went his own “You shall have what you need.” 
way, working quietly, almost silently, A few days later Tagore received a cheque 
I'ilak, whom millions revered in his home- that astonished him. The words that 
land, watched the activities of Gandhi, and accompanied the gift were, “India is 
smiled. To him, they were like the dance honoured to help you.” Gandhi had not 
of a gnat in the sunshine. * given a cent from his own pocket, for he 

Between these two men, each superb in possessed nothing; but he had asked one of 
his own way, there was little or nothing in his rich disciples to do so. With thb one 
common. One, a great scholar, a master of stroke, gracefully achieved, he made it al- 
Sanskrit, and steeped in the martial tradi- most impossible for the poet to oppose him. 
tions of a valorous race, represented the fine 
flower of Hindu culture; the other, oddly 

dressed, with a commonplace face in which Aurobindo) who according to some was 
his eyes glittered like black pebbles and one"bf the earliest to work for Indian 
his mouth ran from ear to ear, babbled of Independence, but with methods borrowed 
green fields where the village idiot would from the West, especially Ireland, kept a 
blaspheme the British and practise non- sharp eye on Gandhi from his retreat in 
violence and thus save his soul. Pondicherry. He could not .see how free- 

Though Rabindranath Tagore had doin was to be won by pacific means; either 
called GandhT^'Mahatma” at the begin- the British had to be flung into the sea or 
ning, and continued to show him immense one had to coopei'ate with them and show 
respect, as the years passed the poet found oneself as competent as they were. But he 
himself more and more alien to Gandhi, was a large man, and said nothing to make 
He..himself treated life as a work of art, Gandhi’s difficulties, which were innuraer- 
where beauty was its own excuse for being; able, multiply. He loved art and philo- 
,* Gandhi hadf no sympathy with such an sophy passionately, but he loved India no 
( attitude, and treated it as a frivolity, less, and whoever was trying to untie her 
Tagore thought of life as a dome of maiiy- bonds was, in his considered opinion, 
coloured glass; Gandhi held it to be “a pre- worthy of succour. Gandhi, fully aware of 
^ paration for death” that was but a prelude Aurobindo’s history and of his intellectual 
to another existence. This seemed mad to eminence, paid the sage judicious compli- 
Tagore. Why be reborn if the years allot- ments, and sought his blessings in his 
ted on earth are a progress toward dissolu- undertakings. 

tion? Who wants to come on earth merely Gandhi was a master tactician who, with 
to make ready to go? Though Tagore artless art, made all sorts and conditions of 
found Gandhi impossible, he knew that the people work for his cause. X f ntj lgJ N ehjpi. 
little man was a wizard who could sway a renowned lawyer, living a life of ease and 
multitudes as no one else could. So he comfort, and possessing a mind of his own, 
periodically saluted him, from a safe dis- at first found Gandhi quite comical; but 
tance, and went on composing poems and soon fell under the spell of this extra¬ 
painting pictures. ordinary man from one of the most back- 

Gandhi knew that Tagore had brought ward parts of India, a place where a petty 
renown to the country, and was a tremcn- ruler governed in petty grandeur. Motilal 
dous asset to it; but he also knew that the had heard the story, which caused laughter 
poet was oversensitive, even vain, and had in his household, that the* ruler, when 
to be handled with extreme tact and Gandhi was married at the age of thirteen, 
courtesy. had given Gandhi’s father, as a contribu- 

Once, when visiting a town, Gandhi tion toward the expenses of the coming 
found Tagore acting in a play, and was festivities, a number of cowries (then the 
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smallest coin in the country) from his trea* 
sury to help defray' expenses. Now this 
man who had been reared in such primitive 
surroundings, and who had passed much of 
his time among the coolie dasscs in South 
Africa,' a country of Negroes where a few 
white men strutted like peacocks, was try¬ 
ing to transform India. It seemed comical. 
Yet when Gandhi spoke, in his soft melt¬ 
ing voice, humble but always dignified, 
Motilal found deep stirrings within him; he 
was not listening to one mah or to one 
voice but to the groans and sighs of a 
whole race. The Indian in him, who had 
almost been submerged by the swiftly mov¬ 
ing tide of Europeanism, saw himself as a 
sad spectacle. He was ashamed of himself, 
and began to revert, though not at once, 
to his origins. 

Gandhi had also captured the imagina¬ 
tion of Jajvaharlal Nehru, a young man in 
the pink of health, handsome, elegant, 
educated like an upper-class Englishman, 
independent-minded, hypersensitive, for¬ 
ward-looking, full of energy, fond of beauty, 
yet capable of enormous sacrifices. Gandhi 
had done this by asserting categorically that 
India, though a slave nation at present, was 
in reality the mother of civilisations, the 
cradle of culture, possessing a cosmic 
energy that could fill the world with a 
love that embraced all. 

The youthful Nehry, who had had 
enough of the British in India, and who 
believed himself and his people to be 
second to none, at once agreed with Gan¬ 
dhi. Here was a man, he said to himself, 
who was making explicit what was implicit 
in his own consciousness. He followed him 
as a master. This was one of the greatest 
victories achieved by Gandhi. By having 
captured the younger Nehru, he had not 
only succeeded in winning over Motilal 
Nehru but also the cream of Indian so¬ 
ciety. 

Gandhi had no illusions about Jawahar- 
lal; he was conscious from the beginning 
that his young disciple was totally different ’ 
from himself in upbringing and tempera¬ 
ment. Gandhi looked to the past for sus¬ 
tenance; Nehru was scientific-minded, not 
overreligious, and more interested in to¬ 
morrow than in yesterday, yet with the love 
of India in his heart. That was, for Gan¬ 
dhi, the crux of the matter. He could trust 
this philosophic d^ndy who would carry his 
torch not only faithfully but with ever- 
brightening effect to the four comers of the 
world. 
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The Hindu, high or low, was no 
mystery to Gandhi; the Englishman, too, he 
understood in some ways; but the Muslii]^ 
of a certain type, remained an enigma to 
him. That Gandhi did not realise this, 
constitutes one of the great calamities of 
modern times. Jinnah, whom Gandhi 
thought to be a mere braggart, not only 
upset all his plans but cornered him again 
and again till he obtained what he wanted. 
Gandhi and Jinnah were poles apart: the/ 
former was a man with a mission; the latter 
wanted the best for himself and his co-I| 
religionists. 

There were times when Gandhi was not 
h member of the Congress, after he had 
resigned and was devoting himself to social 
work. Nevertheless everyone knew, even 
children in school, that his word was law. 
This annoyed Jinnah beyond measure. 
On whose behalf was Gandhi speaking? 
When, at one time, Gandhi asked the stu¬ 
dents to leave their colleges, he consulted 
no one. Jinnah complained that the boys 
were as much his as Gandhi’s, yet no one 
had so much as asked his opinion on the 
matter. He came to the conclusion that if 
he worked with Gandhi, he and his people 
would always occupy a subordinate posi¬ 
tion. This his pride would not allow. 
All tilings considered, he was in no way 
a lesser man than Gandhi. In fact, he 
was better looking, better bred, better edu¬ 
cated, better informed, better allied, and 
better thought of by the ruling clas.s, the 
British. Why should he, then, give in to 
one superior to him in no way? 

There is no doubt that Gandhi, subtle 
as he was, failed dismally to comprehend 
Jinnah. As the years passed, and the two 
men grew older, the difference between 
them widened. For once, Gandhi forgot 
that there could be a pride greater than 
his own. The fact is that Gandhi failed' 
to make Jinnah a member of the great 
Indian family. The separation of Hindus 
and Muslims, engineered by Jinnah, is the 
greatest tragedy that has occurred in the 
history of the .Subcontinent. And Gandhi 
cannot escape his share of the blame, much 
as he worked for the union of the two 
communities. 

What Jinnah obtained was significant 
enough to make Pakistan the second most 
important Muslim state in the tvorld. The 
curious thing is that Jinnah, though osten¬ 
sibly a follower of Islam, hardly knew the 
Koran. A Westernised Indian, he dressed 
with immaculate taste, lived in a bungalow 
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that contained the latest conveniences,. knew Jinnah intimately, for he had worked 
drove about in a smart car, went to the with him for years as a lawyer. “1 have 
best clubs, enjoyed choice wines and the greatest admiration for him," he de¬ 
liquors, smoked the best cigarettes, and dared; "he was kindly, understanding, fidl- 

spoke as though he had been born and of the reflex hues of passionate dispassion. 

bred in a buutgcois fa'mily in the suburbs die could be atrqgant, hqt-teinpered, im- 
of London. jpatient, even slighily wild, but when a 

The English thought, when quietly jprdblcm faced him he became cold as steel, 
encouraging him in his demands, that they and cut through everything witl^ rapier 

would have him in their pocket. It was ' thrusts. There were two men in him: the 

a catastrophic mistake. Jinnah, though he ;gcntlcman and the card sha^. The corn- 
had many English friends and liked to be .biiiation was irresistible." 
in the company of the English, loathed Jinnah knew that he had to build up 
English bureaucrats. He found them dull, his organisation and make it function 
old-fashioned, and riddled with prejudice, smoothly and cflicienily. He set about his 
He wanted them to pack up and go home task by astutely utilising the errors of the 
as much as Gandhi did; but he was clever. Congress and the goodwill of the British, 
and knew that his country was too young When Nehru declaied his credo soon after 
and inexperienced to stand alone, so he the elections of 1937, he remarked, in good 
made as much use of the English as he faith, ‘‘‘I’herc are only two parties in the 
could. The real power he kept in his own country, the Congress and the British.” 
hands. Jinnah’s retort was immediate. “No,” 

But how did the masses accept as un- he proclaimed, "there is a third—the -Mus- 
qucstionable leader one who was not even linis.” 

a practising Muslim? Here lies the real In 1912, sick of Britain’s procrastinations, 
grandeur of Jinnah. lie did not talk of Gandhi, who hud the patience of Job, 
piety and privation, repentance or the king- cried, “Quit Indial” 
dom of heaven, but simply of the Muslim Jinnah at once agreed, merely adding, 
way of li fe in a purely Muslim state. This “Divide and quit.” 

rircd'tTie Imagination of his adherents, who My father knew Jinnah well; they had 
in any case had never cared for a perpetual begun law practice at the same time, and 
tightening of the belt, and they followed for a while had worked together. Because 
him. He was the only man, they saw, who of this, Jinnah was extremely kind to me 
could deliver the goods. Did not the when I met him twice. What impressed 
British treat him as the equal of Gandhi, me about him was his grasp of world af- 
and did not Gandhi himself honour him fairs. Although he was living in Bombay 
with the title of “Qaid-i-Azain” (Great at the time of our first talk, he was fully 
Leader)? aware of what was happening in Europe. 

Jinnah, finding that Gandhi was too self- “Hiller is a man to watch,” he told me. 
centered, and in lus way as selfish as the “Because he is scmi-cducated and of humble 
ruling power, became, soon after the 1937 origin, he may in his rage succeed in des¬ 
elections, both anti-Hindu and anti-British, troying Western culture and civilisation. 
A consummate lawyer, he was a man whom I am not enamoured of the whites; most 
it was extremely diflicult, if not futile, to of them arc savages in broadcloth; but their 
try to outwit. He was always a step or adventure is brave and has much to teach 
two ahead of his opponents. us.” 

Jinnah had at one time dreamed of liv- I listened to him while he gave me a 
ing in a free India where Hindus and panoramic view of world events. At last 
.Muslims were equal, but he found this to I asked, “Is it true that you hate the 
be impractical. The Hindu leaders, led Hindus?” A sad smile touched his gaunt 
by Gandhi, were always thinking in terms face. "How can I? I jrave sprung from 
of majority and minority, thereby revealing ( the same stock.- But how would you like 
that the Muslims would be allowed to '' to live in your elder brother’s house on 
participate in the government of the coun- mere sufferance? If there is any manhood 
try only in an advisory capacity. Jinnah in you. you would quit add live, if neces- 
did not want to be the cat’s-paw of anyone, sary, in a slum.” 

A Congress leader, at one time a member Jinnah left the Hindu-Muslim family 
of the Indian Cabinet, told me that he because he felt it did not give him hki 
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due. Gandhi, the chosen head of the vast 
household, was trying to be fair to every-! 
one. and therein lay his blunder. | 

Another remark of Jinnah’s has stuck in 
ray memory. He said. “If I remember 
rightly, the Stuart Period has been called 
one of leather, lace, and lovelocks. Gandhi 
is trying to usher in an age of dhotis, 
chapals, and close-cropped heads, as though 
we were all convicts. Ugh! ” He picked 
up a cigarette, inserted it in a long ivory 
holder, and lighted it, as if to say that he 
and his adherents sought things other than 
those Gandhi promised. The antagonism 
between the Hindu and the Muslim leaders 
was fundamental, and admitted of no com¬ 
promise. Only Nehru could have resolved 
the dilTcrences, but he was powerless, hav¬ 
ing submitted his will to the authority of 
his chosen master. 


Some accepted Gandhi and Gandhism 
only partially, while others gave him and 
his ideas unquestioning acceptance. Mrs. 
Naidu^ it will be remembered, had met 
CinHW in London and immediately suc¬ 
cumbed to his charm. She was an extra¬ 
ordinary woman: exquisite poet, orator, a 
lover of good living, playiul, even mis¬ 
chievous in her humour, practical yet 
starry-eyed, she was cowed by no one. She 
did not even spare Gandhi, making jokes 
at his expense whenever chance presented. 
Above all, she was heroic. She loved 
India, and was prepared to lay down her 
life for it. Whenever Gandhi gave the call 
for resistance against the British, she was 
one of the first to offer her services. She 
suffered many indignities, and was often 
thrust into unsanitary jails, where the very 
air was foul and where the food was such 
as to turn one's stomach. Nevertheless she 
bore every privation with a quip, and all 
those who had the privilege of being her 
fellow prisoners worshipped her; she was a 
breath of fresh air in a foul atmosphere. 
Gandhi respected her immensely, and was 
always pleased when she was by his side. 
She made him foiget his‘intolerable bur¬ 
den by her wit and irrepressible optimism. 

What was it that made this remarkable 
woman give up everything to follow a con¬ 
firmed rebel? The cause of the country, 
yes; but there wa^ something deeper behind 
it than has been generally suspected. 
Gandhi gave her, as he gave so many 
others of her sex, tenderness. - Naturally, 


unhappy women, women with maddening 
problems, gathered about him like bees 
round a fiower. 

Mrs. Naidu stood by the side of Gandhi 
in every moment .of storm and stress. 
Nothing seemed to frighten her. What 
Gandhi said was true, and she followed him 
unquestioningiy. That she was capable of 
arguing and putting forth her point of view 
is true; but when a decision had been 
given she obeyed it smilingly. 

When Intlia had become tree, and when 
posts were being distributed by the new 
government, Mrs. Naidu was made Gover¬ 
nor of Uttar Pradesh, one of the largest 
and most populous states in India. Here 
she lived in a palatial house, at Lucknow 
or at Naini I'al, relishing her favourite 
dishes, taking plenty of rest, appearing in 
gala dress at ceremonial functions, making 
wonderful speeches from time to time, 
entertaining her friends, and, in* short, 
thoroughly enjoying herself. Her girth, 
which in later years had increased notice¬ 
ably, now assumed unmanageable propor¬ 
tions. Luxurious living also converted her 
double chin into a triple one. She tried 
to write poetry but could not; the Muse 
that had visited her in her youth now re¬ 
fused to spend even a night in her verse. 
Mrs. Naidu, the Nightingale of India, and 
later the chief heroine of the resistance 
movement, was fast becoming a bourgeoise 
refjue, as the French would say. 

This, unfortunately, is the fate of many | 
who, having fasted and prayed during the 1 
time of Gandhi, have now ascended to the ^ 
seats of power. 

Many pretty and accomplished women 
sacrificed much to serve Gandhi; among 
these, a prominent place must be given to 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Rehana Tyabji, 
Sushila Nayer, and, of course, the wonder¬ 
ful wife of Jayprakash Narayan, the Social¬ 
ist leader. But for these helpers Gandhi’s 
tasks would hat'e proved insupportable; 
each, in her characteristic way, took on a 
part of his ever-increasing load. 

A puzzling personality. Miss Madeleine 
S|<KiC| well born, well breJ, well formed 
physically, gave up the advantages of Eng¬ 
lish social life to serve Gandhi until bis 
sad end. One cannot call this, strictly 
speaking, an idyll, for love in the Western 
sense of the word did not enter into the 
relationship; it was rather an attraction of 
the moth for the flame. Introduced by 
Romain Rolland to the work of Gandm, 
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this English girl, still young and in*’ 
experienced, was driven by a force stronger 
than herself to serve a man of Whom she 
had heard at home the most fantastic tales. 
This only increased her desire to aid one 
who was trying to help all humanity. She 
was tired of conventional morality, graces, 
valuations, and beliefs. The unknown and 
the unexplained fascinated her. 

It must be said that the English love to 
adopt a cause, the remoter and more dan¬ 
gerous, the better. Colonel Lawrence had 
taken up the side of the Arabs, and for 
their sake destroyed his own career. Other 
Englishmen have fought other outlandisH 
battles, and gone down without a murmur. 
The point is that the English like to de¬ 
fend what they consider defenceless. 

Miss Slade may have been moved by this 
racial impulse. At any rate, she prepared 
herself for life in India before she joined 
Gandhi in his ashram near Ahmedabad. 
She was received with open arms, but given 
a hard apprenticeship. She performed 
her duties, however unpleasant, unflinch¬ 
ingly: she suffered imprisonment several 
times, was often laid low by tropical fevers, 
suffered in the heat of the Indian summer, 
and played the part of sweeper, .scavenger, 
nursemaid. Nevertheless, her spirit re¬ 
mained resilient. Gandhi showed special 
interest in her, and by wise counsel made 
her in some ways radically different from 
her compatriots. 

"I had explained to Bapu," says Miss 
Slade, "how several little mice had started 
coming into the hut from the forest, 
especially at night. They found their way 
into my bed, sometimes nibbling my feet, 
sometimes running up and down my side 
and sometimes getting mixed up in my 
hair. My chief anxiety was not to squash 
them. ..." She had learned her lessons 
well, but was perhaps overserious. Had 
not Gandhi himself, a constitutional 
humourist, when in jail guided the bugs 
in his bed, with the aid of a folded news¬ 
paper, into the office of the English superin¬ 
tendent? 

Miss Slade had been more or less Brah¬ 
man ised, but she had, despite the best 
efforts of Gandhi, not been quite dehuman¬ 
ised. Her struggles toward the wondrous 
goal, honoured and honourable nothing¬ 
ness, ended in periodic revolts that grieved 
her guru, scandalised the ashramites, and 
left her pale and shuddering, lonelier than 
before. The love that Gandhi had be¬ 
stowed upon her was, as he himself said 


often, at once paternal and maternal. She 
herself, being young and ever idealistic, 
appreciated this immensely, but her per¬ 
sonal drama remains agonizing. 

Mrs. Annie Besant had been seeking 
spiritual light for years, and, after many 
journeyings, found it on the higher grounds 
of Hinduism. She forsook England, and 
pitched her tent in India where sh<f worked 
for the good of the people with a passion¬ 
ate selflessness that made her name one to 
conjure with in the country of her adop¬ 
tion, She was well inclined toward Gan¬ 
dhi from the beginning, and gave him her 
blessings in his efforts; but when she found 
out what he was really striving for she re¬ 
coiled from him. 

It was all very well to agitate for reforms 
and to get some measure of self-rule, but 
to sabotage British power was something 
wicked, if not actually ^nful. She drew 
away from Gandhi, bitterly criticised, him 
again and again, saying that he was lead¬ 
ing the country downhill. Her fears were 
utterly groundlcs.s, but she was, for all her 
liberality of views, bound to the British. 
However, there w’cre other reasons for her 
disapproval: she distrusted Gandhi’s pious 
guise and suspected his humility, which 
seemed to her too good to be true. It 
seemed to her that his soft words smelled 
of gunpowder. To her he was a wily politi¬ 
cian who was trying to gain his ends by 
spiritual Jugglery. He now seemed to her 
to be a ranatic who had come to rob life 
of all colour. 

Gandhi was a just man; he respected 
Mrs. Besant as one who had done extra¬ 
ordinarily good work, but he had no sym¬ 
pathy whateva- for her obscure ideas. He 
quietly damned her with faint praise. 

C. F. Andrews had become intimately 
connecTcd wIth'Candhi from the days of 
the South African struggle, and remained 
a loyal friend to the end. Of this English¬ 
man’s nobility it is difficult to speak in 
measured terms. He devoted his lire to the 
cause of the poor and the meek; he lived, 
as he died, a saint. India owes him a great 
debt of gratitude, for he gave help to those 
that needed it, and asked for nothing in 
return. 

' But ^ndrjtiiKS, though he lived on terms 
of deep understanding with both Gandhi 
and Tagore, remained uninfluenced by the 
deeper side of Indianism. He had a v^ 
limited mind. Once, at aTecture in a 


college at Oxford, I heard him say that 
• Indians were still idol worshippers. I had 
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seen hini a little before his talk standing 
in rapture before an image of Christ. I 
reimira^ Him of this, and asked what the 
difference was. 

“Yes, you are right," he said. "The 
action, in either case, is the same—acknowl¬ 
edging a power superior to one’s self." 

Gandhi knew the limitations of Andrews, 
but they ’mattered little or nothing to him, 
for the man was doing much good. 

The Polaks, husband and wife, have told 
iis all that they could about Gaudbi, and 
wc are grateful to them for their informa¬ 
tive writings. Both of them played a fine 
part in the Indian awakening in South 
Africa, and bore, smilingly, with many of 
Gandhi’s fads and fancies. But that was 
a period of pure adventure, when they 
were young and ready to tilt against wind¬ 
mills. But success and environment pro¬ 
duced a deep change in them: they disso- 
i'iated themselves from Gandhi, and went 
iheir own way. 

Edward Thompson helped Gandhi as 
hestTir could, but had not for him any 
attachment or admiration. He reserved 
these feelings for Nehru. Gandhi appear¬ 
ed to him to be a good man who was trying 
to turn the tide back. “The past," Thomp¬ 
son told me, “is valuable only in so far 
as it leads to the divine present. Gandhi 
seems to me a babbler of fatuities; he ever 
speaks of Ram Raj, quite unaware that 
there never has been a Golden Age. All 
epochs are more or less villainous. 

“Take, for instance, the period of Pericles. 
Flaubert, who had made a profound study 
of it, said that it was a rotten time, full 
of cruelty and oppression, but lucky in 
having produced some works of matchless 
art. The years of Rama must have been, 
on the whole, equally scoundrelly. To be¬ 
lieve poets, epic or lyrical, is to believe 
fables deliberately." 

Gandhi took in his stride praise and 
(Titicism of himself; both were, according 
to him, futile, matters of temperament. 
Kis task was not to linger over certain likes 
and dislikes, but to harness them to drive 
his chariot. Edward Thompson, he knew, 
was in tune with Nehru. And Gandhi 
realised that this intrepid Englishman 
could be made to tell the truth about India 
to the civilised world. He himself con¬ 
sulted Thompson as often as necessary, 
especially on points of style and grammar. 
Once, in an important document, which 
was to be put before the British Govern- 
tnent, the words “might not" had been 
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used by the Congress experts; Gandhi 
changed them into “must not” and then 
crossed these out, after some reflection, and 
substituted “may not". Thompson watch¬ 
ed this finicking with amusement, and 
asked Gandhi why 'he was so particular 
about tiny matters. “Because,” he was in¬ 
formed, “I want to leave open no loophole; 
if there is one, your good countrymen will 
creep through it and widen it into a gulf.” 
Then, suspending all other business, he 
explained to his hearers the precise mean¬ 
ing and importance of the expression he 
had finally adopted. 

, “Gandhi was like that," Thompson said 
to me. "Nothing was too small for his 
scrutiny. He had the woman’s eye for de¬ 
tail. The very god he worships is con¬ 
crete, earthy, present everywhere in the 
world. This is man, especially the failure. 
He despised success, imagining that it was 
a trap set up by Satan to capture an aspir¬ 
ing soul. All this seems to me fiddle- 
faddle, but there it is. Gandhi has every¬ 
thing except wings.” 

Agatha Harrisson had for Gandhi an ad¬ 
miration that nothing could diminish; in 
her quiet, subtle way she did whatever she 
could to advance the Indian cause. She 
was not favourably looked upon by the 
authorities for this devotion, and I know 
she sufiered for it, but that did not deflect 
her from what she considered to be her 
duty. It was her task during the war, 
when news was hard to come by, to pre¬ 
sent the Congress cause, through this or 
that society, to the British public. Every 
week she read innumerable papers and 
magazines, marked certain passages with a 
red pencil, and distributed her store of 
cuttings to those who had to be made aware 
of the realities. A humble job, to be sure, 
but how much labour it involved I 

Verrie r El w in, that delightful anthropo¬ 
logist l^o^ombines a light touch with the 
industry of an ant, rendered Gandhi and 
the Indian stru^le signal service. He still 
continues to be of help to the new govern¬ 
ment, trying to see, as ever, the cosmic 
through the comic. 

Lord JPethick-Lawrence had become ac- 
quamted with Gandhi at the beginning of 
the 1914-1918 war, and continued to be 
in touch with him for a long, long time. 
He differed from the great Hindu on many 
matters, but he entertained for him warmth 
of feeling and intellectual appreciation. 
He has written about him superbly, but 
with clear<ut reservations. For Lord 
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Pethick-Lawrence, Gandhi was the con: impressed him by his unfailing courtesy 
science of man, revolting against the powers and charm. “He was a most reasonable 
and principalities that have us in their man, ever ready to negotiate even when no 
grasp. negotiation was possible. One of the diffi- 

Gandhi’s tics with Lord Pcthick-Law- culties in arguing with him was that, like 
rence were of real use to India, for in the most Indians, he gave certain words a 

negotiations with Ihitaiii, especially with meaning that was far from our minds, 

the Labour leaders, he could count on the The English language, as you know, is 
support of at least one sympathetic listener, multiple-edged, now conveying tljis sense, 
Sif Stafford Cripps had an instinctive now that; all depends upon the context. 
appTcCiation of Gaffdhi, for both were It is part of our practice, in documents, 
vegetarian.s, both were moral, both were legal and political, so to use our mother 
lawyers of integrity, both were politicians tongue that our hands are not tied. Every 
by necessity, and both looked forward to a action is right at a particular moment, not 

time when the lion and the lamb could at all times and in all places. Gandhi ap- 

at least bow to each other. Yet, strange peared to think that when we had said a 
to say, they were, as arc the English and thing we were bound by it forever. In ' 
the Americans, divided from each other be- plain words, he tended to confuse the gos- 
causc they spoke the same language. pel of this or that race with the political 

“Gandhi," Sir Stafford told me, “is an finasseries of temporal power. We English 
extremely complex personality, far more know but too well the sentence: ‘Render 
complex than a European politician or unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's, 
statesman. That he is a thoroughly good and unto God the things that are God's.' 
man and thoroughly sclHcss I have not the To give to both the same jam would be 
least doubt; at the .same time, I am pretty to please neither; yet Gandhi often seemed 
certain that he is not averse from getting to demand this.” 

the better of an opponent. Indeed, he Ror^ni Rolland had been deeply moved 
enjoys putting the other fellow in the byTlandhi’s lonc'fight against British im- 
wrong. He always seems to think that he perialism, and bad spent much time in 
is always right. This makes n»c imagine writing a book about him. It is a work 
that he may always be wrong. The quarrel that no inquirer can afford to neglect, for 
between India and England is not between it is full of that large humanity that Shake- 
^ood and evil, but between two rights, as spearc possessed; not to be race-bound is 
in the symphonies of Beethoven. He indeed an achievement in these modern 
doesn’t seem to see that; he siinplifies too times of open or secret jingoism; yet the 
much. It is wonderful to shed all posses- great Frenchman is finally disappointing 
sions, but sometimes it is a duty to cling because his note is too shrill and too lyrical, 
to them for the sake of others. Gandhi When he finally met Gandhi in 1931, he 
gave me a shcKk now and then. During formed of him a slightly clearer picture 
a discussion, when he seemed to be losing than he had drawn earlier, 
ground, he would fake a saintly smile and Writing to an American friend, he said, 
say that his prayer lime had come. Off he without meaning to broadcast his words to 
would go, call upon his Deity, and then the world, “How I should have liked to 
carefully consult the best brains of India, have you here during the visit of the In- 
Thus fortified, divinely and humanly, he dians! They stayed five days—from the 
would return and continue his eternal 5th to 11th December—at the Villa 
argling-bargling. He thought that we Vionette. The little man, bespectacled 
were taken in. Unfortunately for him, wc and toothless, was wrapped in his white 
English are not altogether naive; if there burnoose, but his legs, thin as a heron’s 
was going to be a loading of the dice, we stilts, were bare. His shaven head with 
could plav the game too. . . .” his few coarse hairs was uncovered and wet 

Sir Stafford was inclined to call Gandhi with rain. He came to me with a dry 
a combination of St. Francis of Assisi and laugh, his mouth open like a good dog 
Grey Eminence, or, as he put it, “a saint panting, and flinging an ^arra round me 
who was too political and a politician who leaned his cheek against my shoulder. I 
was too saintly.” felt his grizzled head against my cheek. It 

Lord Hajifa:^ has written about Gandhi was, I amuse myself thinking, the kiss of 
in HTs Fuliness^of Days, but he was good St. Dominic and St. Francis. . . . This little 
enough to tell me that the Indian leader man, so frail in appearance, is tireless, and 
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fatigue is a word which does not exist in feet secretaty, confidant and nurse, without 
his vocabulary. He could calmly answer a thought for himself. He seemed to have 
for hours the heckling of a crowd, as he been made for his job. When he passed 
did at Lausanne and Geneva, without a away, after a heart attack in the Aga 
muscle of his face twitching. Seated on a Khan’s palace, all India mourned him. 
table, motionless, his voice always clear and Gandhi, however, showed no outward grief 
calm, he replied to his adversaries open or over the departure forever of the comrade 
masked—and they were not lacking at of a thousand fights: God had sent him 
Geneva—giving them rude truths which and God had called him back, 
left them silenced and suffocated. . . . His 
mind proceeds through successive experi¬ 
ments into action and he follows a straight A greater blow fell on Gandhi when his 
line, but he never stops, and one risks error wife, after a brief illness in her palace 
in attempting to judge him by what he prison, was claimed by death. Gandhi was 
said ten years ago, because his thought is stunned; his lifelong companion, who had 
in constant evolution. I will give you a stood by him in every adversity, always 
little example of it that is characteristic.” giving him courage, was now no more; she 
Here Roniain Rolland pau-ses to distin- had left him lonelier than ever. But he 
guish between Gandhi’s earlier belief suppressed liis sorrow, shattering though it 
“God is truth” and the later “Truth is was, and busied himself with the affairs of 
God”, adding, “You will understand from the country. He had gone, by now, be- 
this single trait the boldness and indepen- yond personal ache and jubilation. The 
dence of this religious spirit from the game he was born to play had not yet 
Orient. I noted in him traits similar to finished. More and more souls had to be 
Vivekananda . .. and yet not a single politi- trained. 

cal ruse catches him unprepared. And his Three men, exceptional in every way, 
own ptjlitics are to say everything that he were profoundly impressed by Gandhi, and 
thinks to everybody, not concealing a are even now carrying out his ideas to the 
thing. . . . We also exchanged our ideas best of their abilities; Dr. Rajendra Pra- 
on art, from which he docs not separate sad. President of India at present; Vinoba 
his conception of truth, nor from his con- Bhave, founder and torchbearer ’of the 
ception of that joy, which he thinks truth Bhoodan Movement; and Jayapraka?h 
should bring. But it follows of itself that Narayan, the Galahad of Indian Socialism, 
for this heroic nature joy docs not come Several Indian millionaires, including 
without effort, nor even life itself without Mr, G. D. Birla, Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj and 
hardship. 'The seeker after truth hath a Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai, put their persons 
heart tender as a lotus, and hard as and their purses at the disposal of Gandhi 
granite.’. . . My sister, having survived, has on not a few occasions. That these hard- 
gone to take ten days' rest at a cure in headed businessmen were not free from 
Zurich. She returns shortly. For my mundane calculations cannot be believed; 
part, I have entirely lost the gift of sleep, but there is no doubt that they were also 
If you find it, send it to me by registered moved by the Spirit, 
maill” Sardar Patel and Mr. Rajagopalachari 

This is a precious pen portrait, revealing gave their allegiance to Gandhi, but alwa^ 
the artist even more than the sitter. The remained free and fearless agents. They 
great sentimentalist had turned into the were both men of thought who found their 
great cynic: the god that he had set up peace in action. There are men who look 
proved to have feet of clay. Gandhi was before and after, and pine for what is not; 
shown Rolland’s words when they appeared Sardar Patel was not like that; when he 
in print, but he was not at all otfended. decided upon a path he followed it relent- 
He could take criticism with a smile. He lessly. He differed from Gandhi in many 
had faith in himself, and, he was sure, he ways, but he had come to the conclusion 
had disciples of calibre who would do his that his own views were of minor import¬ 
bidding unquestioningly; but these were ance compared to the liberty of India, 
all, as was but natural, his compatriots. Right or wrong, he expressed his opinion 
Mahadev Desai had sacrificed almost and then bowed to the verdict of his leader, 
everything to be of service to him. His This attitude changed when India became 
devotion was motiveless; he sat at the feet independent; then Sardar Patel, being ap- 
the master day after day, acting as per- pointed Home Minister, thought it his duty 
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not to listen to anyone but to work for 
the glory and grandeur of his county. He 
did many things contrary to the wishes of 
both Gandhi and Nehru, but he was never 
sorry for the steps he. felt forced to take. 

Had it not been for his clairvoyance and 
iron firmness, India would still be a patch- 
work quilt. Sardar Patel began by roping 
in those princes who were notorious for 
their extravagance and misrule. Having 
done so, he brought their colleagues into 
the Indian Union by cajolery and coercion. 
New India, within a very short time, be¬ 
came a well-knit nation, which she migh^ 
not have been if Sardar Patel had not 
acted at the right time with the right force. 
As he himself remarked to me in 1950, 
when he had come to Bombay for treat¬ 
ment of a disease that ultimately proved 
fatal, “I had to do it at once, or our country 
would have gone, as the English had half- 
e.xpected and half-hoped, to the dogs. 
Now the gilded lackeys of imperialism arc 
properly muz/led and soon they and their 
children will cease to consider the white 
man as their father and mother." Patel 
paused for a while, then vigorously scratch¬ 
ed the back of his head. Almost in a 
whisper, he said, "There is a lot to do in 
our country but I’m afraid 1 shall not be 
here to play my part. I already hear the 
rustle of the wings of the Angel of 
Death. . . 

Patel was a truly great man whose loss 
is still felt in India. Gandhi knew how 
to choose his lieutenants; therein lay part 
of his greatness. For the first places in the 
Indian Government, Gandhi could have 
selected those who obeyed him implicitly, 
but he deliberately honoured the two men, 
Nehru and Patel, who differed from him 
in many respects. He did so because he 
trusted them and expected them to work 
for the betterment of the country. 


There were some whom Gandhi, for all 
his patience, could not influence; these 
were the persons who believed that harsh 
measures were sometimes necessary. One 
such was Sub hai| Bose . He was an extra¬ 
ordinary rnaTtrkeerTwitted, sharp-eyed, ill- 
tempered, mercurial, highly ambitious, full 
of self-importance, and yet a patriot among 
patriots and possessed of a personality 
whose ^cll was almost irresistible. He 
played Gandhi’s game as long as it suited 
nim, and then struck out a path of his 
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own. That was all very well as long as he 
remained a lone voice, but when he tried 
to lead Congress in his direction Gandhi 
put his foot down mercilessly. 

Gandhi had to remove Bose from his post 
as legally chosen President of the Congress. 
The deed in itself was not righteous, yet 
it had to be performed. Of course,,Gandhi 
had read the Gita so often and so well that 
he knew every verse of it practically by 
heart. Had not Krishna advised Arjuna 
to engage in war because it was his duty 
to do so? And, in any event, the men he 
was going to destroy were already dead in 
the mind of God; all he had to do was to 
be an instrument of the Divine. Gandhi 
did not see the sophistry of this, but refined 
on it. 

Whenever the members of the Working 
Committee came to see Gandhi, he assumed 
a humble and injured air, saying that no 
one cared to listen to him now. Such was 
the way of the world. Bose, a youngster he 
had practically fathered, was all in all. 
There was no room in India now for old 
and tried servants. It is not said whether 
Gandhi actually wept, but his tone was de¬ 
cidedly lachrymose. He knew what wotdd 
work; he was adopting the technique that 
has never failed woman in any age. He 
was more feminine than he suspected. 

The result of this manoeuvre was that 
Bose found himself withouwa single com¬ 
mittee member; all shied away from him 
as though he were a leper. As a result he 
was obliged to resign. Gandhi had done 
nothing, of course; he had not said a word 
that might cause the least chagrin. In 
truth, he continued to speak to Bose in 
endearing terms. Such was Gandhi’s 
method. He destroyed an opponent by 
seeming to placate him. But very subtly 
he created around the man an atmosphere 
he could not breathe. 

Gandhi generally won his point, but it 
is questionable whether he ever made 
friends with the many people he came 
across and worked with. It is true that his 
eye was on the goal, not on this or that 
individual; but great as he was, greater was 
his loneliness. 

The only really contented woman who 
lived in his ashram for a ^hile and then 
turned away, once said to me, speaking of 
the Mahatma, "ke was like the sun; if you 
were near him, he burned you; if you were 
far from him, he warmed you." 



11 

End of 
an Age 

Gandhi antagonised many by his very 
presence, for He was a standing reproach to 
them. They hated him, and waited for an 
opportunity to pounce upon him. That 
he himself suspected this is beyond ques¬ 
tion. A little before his assassination he 
had summoned his secretary to his side and 
gone through the most pressing or vital 
correspondence. He was working feverish¬ 
ly, as though something within him was 
telling him that his days on earth would 
soon be over. 

When Independence came, and when all 
India was rejoicing, he was not in the 
imperial city, but in distant Bengal, in a 
small village, living humbly, trying to pro¬ 
tect Muslims from Hindu fury. Madness 
descended upon the ancient land of Ind. 
Its two ^eat communities, not satisfied 
with cutting the country in two, began to 
seek vengeance on each other. 

Nehru was right when he said that he 
was “astounded** over what had so “un¬ 
expectedly** happened. Some perverse 
fieniy, he confes^, had seized the Indians, 


“the most peaceful nation in the world*'— 
a people ‘Vho would not kill a fly or a 
mosquito or even a snake.*' 

Gandhi was stricken with sorrow. This 
was not true freedom, but pure sectarian¬ 
ism, a negation of'all progress. Had he 
toiled for so many years merely to bring 
about collective madness? No, it was a 
temporary aberration, and it must soon 
pass away. It was for him to quench the 
mounting fires of resentment. 

He went from place to place, often 
trudging on foot in the sweltering heat, try¬ 
ing to remove fears, and soothing tempers 
everywhere. The courage and tenacity of 
this frail man, who had passed the age of 
seventy, were almost superhuman. He suc¬ 
ceeded in his efforts in the parts he visited. 
There the Muslims were not only left in 
peace by the Hindus but were treated as 
fellow citizens. 

While Gandhi was in Bengal, tranquilis- 
ing the people, violence erupted in the 
capital. He was requested to come back 
to Delhi, where, it was felt, his voice was 
bound to produce its wonted effect Like 
a soldier at the summons of duty, he re¬ 
turned, giving no thought to personal incli¬ 
nations. His usual hut in the Sweepers’ 
Colony was not available for him; refugees 
had occupied it, just as they had occupied 
any place that had a roof over it 

He was begged by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to live at Birla House, where some 
comfort and protection might be afforded 
him. It was winter then, and the weather 
was more than usually bitter. Rains, too, 
had started, turning low-lying areas into 
lakes of mud. There was also a fear of 
epidemics breaking out, for the city was 
packed to overflowing. The murmurs and 
mutters of the dispossessed and the be¬ 
reaved rose to a menacing howl. The time 
was out of joint, and omy one man could 
put it right. His strength lay in his dis¬ 
dain for all strength. 

Gandhi did not like the offer of quarters 
in a sumptuous mansion, but he accepted 
it with good grace. What did it matter 
to him where he lived? Everything was 
God's; the palace could be as holy as the 
temple; it ail depended on the person who 
dwelt there. Anyhow, he had more im¬ 
portant matters to consider. The fratrici¬ 
dal conflict between Hindus and Muslims 
was breaking out in other parts of India, 
and it must cease. He had been thinking 
of a fast. Before resorting to it, he had 
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written about it to Nehru and other col- • 
leagues of his. He was asked not to in¬ 
dulge in it, as he was now fairly advanced 
in life and would be taking unnecessary 
risks; but he was adamant. His "voice” 
seemed to be driving him to it. 

Gandhi used soul force not only to bring 
the various communities to their senses but 
also some members of the Indian Cabinet 
who, it appears, were ruling the country 
according to their lights. The Prime 
Minister liad said, for instance, that if Ae 
masses did not give up terroristic activities, 
he would use bombs against them. Gandhi 
thought this not only wrong but against* 
the trend of all his teachings. His very 
heir apparent, on whom he had bestowed 
the tenderest of his affections, was turning 
away from him, and adopting Westcui 
ways. 

The fast began on January 13, 1948. 
Everyone, East or West, was interested in 
it. Could he do it—this old man of 
seventy-eight? It was hardly justified, this 
grandiose gesture. Many thought it was 
to impress the world. Those who reasoned 
thus did not know what they were saying: 
Gandhi did have an eye on the gallery in 
whatever he did. but his motive was alw’ays 
tiictated by his daemon. 

Although he took no food whatsoevei, 
Gandhi did not interrupt his work; the old 
routine, packed with duties and oblig 
ations, went on. Daily he addressed the 
crowd that assembled at his prayer meet 
ing. At these times he spoke his mind 
freely, not sparing anyone; indeed, his 
criticisms of the authorities were by no 
means mild. Sometimes, because of grow¬ 
ing weakness, he could hardly speak, and 
then a friend or disciple read out tvhai he 
had scribbled down. 

While he was fasting, ministers of the 
Central Cabinet began to confer among 
themselves. Gandhi was not sparing them 
by any means; in fact, he was not only 
making their position awkward but bring¬ 
ing them intO' disrepute. What to do? 
Vi^at he suggested seemed not quite practi¬ 
cal or practicable. Still, not to alienate the 
grand old man, they swallowed their con¬ 
victions and tried to please him in a large 
way. 

They gave to Pakistan a substantial sum 
of money they had been withholding owing 
to the Kashmir dispute. They knew that 
this money would oe spent to buy arms, 
which would be* icsed against India, yet 
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they did it. Gandhi's good will was worth 
much sacrifice. Sixty crores of rupees was 
the amount involved. 

Gandhi was pleased, and said that this 
generosity had put the Pakisun Govern¬ 
ment on its honour arid ought now to lead 
to a settlement of disputes and differences 
between the two sister countries. Here 
was one more illusion. He went »n with 
his fast, which he broke only on January 
18th, when he was informed that a Peace 
Committee representative of all communi¬ 
ties in Delhi had solemnly agreed to pro 
tect the life, property, and faith of the 
Muslim minority. A sigh of relief went 
up from India. The gods, had spared the 
old magician. But the reprieve was short. 

I he Moving Finger was beginning to write. 


On Jannaiy 20th, only two days latei, a 
bomb was thrown into flic Birla House 
compound at prayer time. No one was 
hurt. Gandhi was so absorbed in the 
theme he was developing that he did not 
hear the noise of the explosion. When in¬ 
formed about it, he said that the youtli 
who had acted thus was not necessarily a 
criminal; he had been misguided and he 
must be converted to right thinking and 
right doing. No punishment should be 
meted out to him. 

On January 26th, Independence Day, 
all India rejoiced. Gandhi, thin and pale, 
with eyes unnaturally large, asked in a 
quivering voice what in fact they were 
celebrating. "Now that we have handled 
freedom,” he said, "we seem to be dis¬ 
illusioned. At least, I am, even if you are 
not.” He was becoming more and more 
dissatisfied with things. He deprecated 
strikes; he deprecated the control of essen¬ 
tial commodities; he deprecated the pre¬ 
valence of corruption in high and low 
places. What he said was true, but the 
authorities were facing a mountain of diffi 
culties that had to be surmounted cautious¬ 
ly, one by one. It was not a question erf 
doing this or that, but erf timing. They 
had to make haste slowly. 

Gandhi had begun to feel that he was 
a prisoner in Birla House. Before Free¬ 
dom, when anything had to be done, he 
was consulted; now everything went on as 
though he did not exist. A sense of his 
own impotence began to maw at him. 
Was he already beemning a back number? 

Although he was not even "a four-ahna 
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member of the^ Congress”, as he himself 
used to say, his influence on the public was 
still greater than that of any other Indian. 
A word from him could upset the pditical 
applecart. Should he force the issue and 
have the country run by a government sub¬ 
servient to his wishes, or should he keep 
quiet out of loyalty to essentially sound 
comrades? He brooded over this ciilemraa. 

A distinguished Indian, who was then 
living in Birla House and who had some 
share in the shaping of the events of those 
days, has told me that Gandhi, after much 
spiritual travail, had asked for the retire¬ 
ment of some important ministers. These 
men, however powerful, had no alternative 
to obeying; they came tardily, on the last 
prayer day, with their resignations literally 
in their pockets. But before they could 
hand them in. Fate intervened. 


On January .SOth, as the sun began to 
set behind the whitewashed mansion of 
Birla, a cool breeze sprang up like a bless¬ 
ing. The old man left his cot to walk 
out to his dais on the lawn. Still weak, he 
was leaning on the shoulders of his two 
grandnieces. He moved slowly, step by 
step. 

The crowd rose to its feet to pay him 
homage. Twilight was giving place to 
dusk. The sky was calm, serene. Sud¬ 
denly, from among the chattering throng, 
stepped a Brahman youth from Poona, 
bent down as though bowing in reverence. 
Rising quickly, he pushed aside the girls 
who were supporting Gandhi, and fired at 
point-blank range. The report of the 
pistol was heard by some, but no one paid 
any particular attention to it. 

The first bullet hit Gandhi in the 
stomach. Instinctively he cried out, “Ram, 
Ram!” Two more shots cracked out. 
Gandhi stumbled, his spectacles dangling 
on one ear and his sandals coming loose. 
He was severely wounded; blood gushed 
from his abdomen, and his breast and 
stained his spodess white loindoth. He 
folded his hands in a gesture of prayer, 
lifted them toward his audience, and then 
fell down, doubled up with pain. He was 
carried indoors, but all efforts to save his 
life proved vain. Thirty minutes after the 
dastardly attack, the tragic announcement 
was made in three words, “Bapu is dead.” 

Gaiidhi now dept his final sleep, his 
head cradled lovingly in the lap ot Brij 
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Kishen, his faithful secretary. Around his 
mattress sat women disdples, swaying from 
side to side in unison with the verses &om 
the Gita that they were chanting. Friends 
and relatives pressed round the body, too 
stunned even to weep, while, outside, the 
crowd, which had swelled, beat against the 
glass doors of Birla House, striving for a 
last look at the slain master. The terrify¬ 
ing silence within the room of death was 
broken only by prayers and tlie incongru¬ 
ous tinkle of windowpanes crashing to the 
floor. 

The well-known American phott^rapher 
and writer Margaret Bourke-White appears 
to have interviewed Gandhi on the very 
day of his assassination. She says that 
Gandhi, while seated on a mattress, with 
his legs like toothpicks folded under him 
and his watch resembling an onion placed 
in front of him, talked of love and the 
atom bomb while moving the spinning 
wheel with rhythmic strokes. 

“Gandhiji,” she b^an, "you have always 
stated that you would live to be a hundred 
and twenty-five years old. What gives you 
that hope?” 

The answer was short and startling, "I 
have lost that hope.” 

“Why?” 

“Because of the terrible happenings in 
the world. X do not wish to live in darkness 
and in madness. 1 cannot continue. ...” 
He paused and waited, thoughtfully 
picking up some strands of cotton and run¬ 
ning them on the spinning wheel. “But 
if my services are needed,” he went on at 
last, “or rather, I should say, if I am com¬ 
manded, then 1 shall live to be a hundred 
and twenty-five.” 

“Last year you visited the scenes of 
Hindu and Muslim rioting in Bengal and 
you said then that 'All is dark’. Tell me. 
have you found the light?” 

“I have not found it wt,” he said sadly. 
“I’m struggling for it. If I could find the 
light my hope would revive.” 

Americans, he was told, l^ere also filled 
with forebodings, particularly about the 
atom bomb. “How would you use non¬ 
violence against that weapon?” 

“Ah, ah,” he answered. "How shall I 
answer that?” He went on sinning yam 
for a moment, and then said, ‘’By praywful 
action.” 

"You would pray while the planes were 
overhead?” 

Gandhi shook his head. “I said prayef- 
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ful action. 1 would come out in the open- 
and let the pilot see that I had not the 
face of evil against him.” Gandhi paused. 
”The pilot would not see my face at such 
a height," he said, "but that longing in 
our hearts that he won’t come to hann 
would reach up to him and his eyes would 
be opened. Those who were done to 
death in Pliroshima by the bombs, if they 
had died with that prayerful action, died 
openly with prayers in their hearts, with¬ 
out uttering a groan, the war would not 
have ended as disgracefully as it has. It is 
a uuestion now whether the victors are 
really the victors or the victims. The 
world is not at peace. ... It is still more 
dreadful. . . ." 


Gandhi was murdered by one of his own 
, countrymen, an adherent of his own faitli. 
God sc. the heartless assassin, was a member 
otme Hindu Mahasabha, an organization 
of perfervid patriots, and he thought that 
while his own compatriots (men, women, 
and children) were being systematically 
persecuted in Pakistan the Muslims in 
India were being pampered. The great 
traitor was Gandhi. He must be snuifed 
out as quickly as possible. The Muslims 
must be given back, with compound in¬ 
terest, what they had given to the Hindus. 

It is odd to reflect that a little idealist 
destroyed the greatest idealist of our time. 
Gandhi was gone, never to come back 
again. The news of his passing spread 
quickly. Grief struck all India, from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin. There was 
not a home, Hinclu cr Muslim, where tears 
did not flow. The maker of the nation, 
the man of peace, the seeker after truth, 
one whose faith had room for the loving 
care of God's least creatures, had been 
snatched away brutally. Many questioned 
the ways of Providence; others oowed to 
the will of the Deity. 

Thousands of men and women entered 
the grounds of Birla House, sobbed and 
beat their breasts and cried, “Bapu, why 
have you left us?” The Muslims in Delhi 
mourned in silence, for a great fear had 
come upon them. Now that their protec¬ 
tor was no more, what was going to happen 
to them? They conferred among them¬ 
selves, took precautions, and barricaded 
themselves behind closed doors. If they 
were going to be attacked, they would fall 
fighting. 


Soon the Prime Minister put them at 
their ease, for he said, over the radio, 
"Though Gandliiji’s earthly sojourn is 
ended, his spirit will serve as a beaa>n 
light to guide us. He led us triumphantly 
in the battle for freedom. In gratitude for 
what he has done for us, we owe him a 
duty. Our duty is to complete the work 
started by him and to establish the India 
of his ideal. In India we must give equal 
rights to all persons, irrespective of their 
religion, and we have also to extend to 
the rest of the world that lesson of equality 
of all men.” 

No one questioned these beautiful words 
beautifully expressed. The dead leader’s 
will and testament were, at least for the 
time being, sacrosanct. 

Around the dead man, in a bare room 
of the palatial building, prayers went on 
unceasingly. The odour or incense mingled 
with the smell of clariffed butter; every¬ 
where there were flowers. According to 
Hindu custom, the eyes of the departed 
one had been dosed and his arms crossed 
over his breast. His face bore no sign of 
pain. (On the contrary, it wore a blissful 
smile, as though telling us of the wonder 
of a new awakening.) 

The following day, at an early hour, 
Gandhi’s body, smeared with aromatic 
paste and dad in white homespun cloth, 
was carried by those who were dosest to 
him to an army vehicle covered with 
wreaths. Then, in a procession stretching 
for many miles, the cortege of the great 
martyr wound its way slowly through a rain 
of petals toward the burning ground by 
the sacred banks of the river Jumna. 

At Raj Ghat, where huge crowds had 
gathered, Gandhi’s remains were lowered 
reverently and placed on a pyre of pure 
$andalw<X)d. Military planes, dipping in 
salute, showered blossoms over it. From 
among the distinguished mourners, repre¬ 
senting various countries and varions 
shades of Indian opinion, Nehru detached 
himself, walked toward the bier, and, fall¬ 
ing on his knees, kissed Gandhi’s feet. 
This was his silent tribute to his teacher 
of teachers—the man who, despite differ¬ 
ences of belief and outlook, had signed him 
with the seal of his undying trust. The 
loyalty that had bound thq^^two fighters to¬ 
gether was above and beyond the petty 
discords of daily diplomacy; it was a hap 
mony based on ultimate ends. Each, in his 
own way, had looked for the total freedom 
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that allows man everywhere to attain his 
lull stature in peace. 

A torch was now applied to the pyre. 
Flames shot up from all sides. Devadas, 
stricken but dry-eyed, fed them with more 
scented fuel. The odour of incense, cam¬ 
phor, coconut, and burning blooms rose 
in the still, hot air, clung to the mourners, 
and well-nigh stifled them. Now nothing 
could be seen. Where lay what was once 
Gandhi there was now only fire. 

Homage was paid to the memory of this 
unforgettable Indian by the spokesmen of 
the civilised world. With his going, it was 
felt, a light had suddenly been quenched. 
His radiance had been fitful, but when¬ 
ever it had displayed itself in its purity it 
had guided ntany a weary seeker after 
truth in the jungle of human affairs. 

Gandhi’s ashes were scattered, as those 
of Kasturbai liad been some time before, 
there where the Ganges, the Jumna, and 
the Saraswati—three of the most saned 
rivers of India—^joined. Hundreds of 
thousands attended this ceremony of im¬ 
mersion. Some stood silent; some raised 
their arms in a prayerful attitude; and 
some chanted hymns tliat were first in¬ 
toned countless centuries ago. The boat 
bearing the precious urn glided swiftly out¬ 
ward and stopped where the watery ex¬ 
panse was at Its widest. All eyes were 
turned to that spot. Now the ashes were 
strewn, the last prayers were said, and all 
was over. 


A new era began. Gandhi had freed his 
country, and India was on the march. 
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The changeless land would never be the 
same again. 

Ganmii was a unity in a multiplicity. 
In no single activity of his was he better 
endowed by Nature, than his predecessors 
or contemfmraries, but his qualities and 
defects in combination produced results 
whose ends are yet unseen. He represented 
not only the crest of Indianism but its 
submei^ed depths. He was an exhalation 
of the hidden yet ever-present .spirit of 
India. The peasants and the workers, 
looking at him and listening to him, in¬ 
stinctively accepted him and his ideas. 
I'hc well born found, on hearing his words, 
voices they had long forgotten, which had 
lain imprisoned in the twilight chambers 
of their consciousness. He made the diffi¬ 
cult simple, the simple convincing, and 
thereby stirred the hearts and minds of his 
countrymen. 

Great as was Gandlii's influence on the 
remaking of India, time may still show 
that, like the Buddha, his impress may yet 
be even greater in other countries, other 
continents. Africans have already adopted 
his theory of passive resistance. Americans, 
too, are beginning to absorb his philosophy 
of moral suasion. Perhaps it is not too 
much to hope that Russia also will come 
under his magic spell. 

But how far had gawky, mousy Mohan 
travelled! As Mr. Gandhi, he called unto 
himself the immemorial past of his people. 
Casting aside all earthly glory, he achieved 
true Mahatmahood. Having become the 
uncrowned King of India, he sought his 
peace in the happiness of others. 

Gandhi could only have been a Hindu. 


Ilie End 
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Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicaean barks of yore 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 

The weary way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam. 

Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face. 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home. 

To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo, in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand. 
The agate lamp within thy hand. 
Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are holy landl 


From To Helen by Edgar Allan Poe 
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He took his vorpal sword in hand: 

Long time the manxome foe he sought- 
So rested he by the Turn turn tree. 

And stood awhile in thought. 


And, as in uffish thought he stood. 

The Jabberwock, with eyes of flame. 
Came whiffling thropgh the tulgey wood. 
And burbled as it camel 


One, two I One, two! And through and through 
The vorpal blade went snicker-snack I 
He left it dead, and with its head 
He went galumphing back. 


“And hast thou slain the Jabberwock? 

Come to my arms, my beamish boy! 
O frabjous day! Coollah! Callay! ” 

He chortled in his joy. 


*Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimblc in the wabe: 
All miinsy were the borogoves. 

And the mome raths outgrabe. 



From Through the Looking-Glass by Lewis Carroll 
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No artist has ethical sympathies. An ethical 
sympathy in an artist is an unpardonable 
mannerism of style. 

No artist is ever morbid. The artist can ex¬ 
press everything. 

Thought and language arc to the artist instruments 
of an art. 

Vice and virtue are to the artist materials for an 
art. 

From the point of view of form, the type of all the 
aiLs is the art of the musician. From the point of 
view of feeling, the actor’s craft is the type. 

All art is at once surface and syml^l. 

Those who go beneath tlie surface do so at their 
peril. 

Those who read the symbol do so at their peril. 
It is the spectator, and not life, that art really mirrors. 
Diversity of opinion about a work of art snows that 
the work is new, complex and vital. 

When critics disagree the artist is in accord with 
himself. 

We can forgive a man for making a useful thing as 
long as he does not admire it. The only excuse for 
making a useless thing is that one admires it intensely. 
All art is quite useless. 

Preface to C<Alected Works by Oscar Wilde 
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The Random Reade* 


SATURDAY. Rosc at eight o’clock in the morning. Sat 
down to my toilet. 

From eight to nine. Shifted a patch for half an hour before 
I could determine it. Fixed it above my left eyebrow. 

From nine to twelve. Drank my tea, and dressed. ' 

From twelve to two. At chapel. A great deal of good 
company. Mem. The third air in the new opera. Lady Blithe 
dressed frightfully. 

From three to jour. Dined. Mrs. Kitty called upon me 
to go to the opera before I was risen from the table. 

From dinner to six. Drank tea. Turned off a footman for 
being rude to Veny. 

Six o’clock. Went to the opera. I did not sec Mr. Froth 
till the beginning of the second act. Mr. Froth talked to a 
gentleman in a black wig. Bowed to a lady in the front box. 
Mr. Froth and his friend clapped Nicolini in the third act. 
Mr. Froth cried out Ancora. Mr. Froth led me to my chair. I 
think he squeezed my hand. 

Eleven at night. Went to bed. Melancholy dreams. 
Methought Nicolini said he was Mr. Froth. 

SUNDAY. Indisposed. 


From A Lady's Diary by Joseph Addison 
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the best of books every month 
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Dear Subscribers: 

It is hard to believe that eleven issues and almost a year have gone by 
since so many of you enrolled as pre-publication subscribers^ giving us 
an overwhelming vote of confidence and declaring that BCPRINT would fill 
a long-felt need. Thousands of enthusiastic letters and advance subscrip¬ 
tion renewals say the magazine is fulfilling its promise. 

Using your criticism and comments as a guidey our panel of readers and 
editorial staff have selected the beet of the world's current best-sellers 
to make your magazine most enjoyable and stimulating. 

looking back on the first year and planning the issues to comcy we find 
no re than 2y000 pages — an average of 166 pages an issue — an approx¬ 
imate total of 12,50yOOO words of varied reading farsy in the first twelve 
issues. Nlssim Ezekiel reviewed more than 43 Important books. The Ran¬ 
dom Reader sampled 37 great classics. And nowy in response to readers' 
requestsy we have added another infonnative feature — Meet The Authors. 
Other innovationsy more lllustrationsy the use of colour in the magazine 
— we have many exciting plans. We welcome your suggestions. 

Incidentallyy the count of book selections in Volume I is 39* These 39 
books would cost Rs339«23 if you bou^t them at your bookstall. We would 
like to give you even more selectionsy but you will understand that we 




would not forego quality for quantity in bringing you the best of books 
every month. 

In the same way^ we think you. will agree that we must not compromise the 
high standards you and we have set for IMPRINT. Faced with a choice of 
giving less or charging more, we wil] increase our newsstand price to 
Rs 1.50 with the April'issue. BUT .... 


YOU can renew your annual subscription for only Rs 12 ' 

— twelve more sparkling issues for Re.1 each, instead 
of Rs 1.50 — a 33 1/35^ saving on the retail price. And 

— for an even greater saving — you can have a 2-year 
subscription for Rs 23, a 3-year subscription for Rs 33. 

Simply fill in the detachable pre-paid postcard below and post it to us 
quickly. You will know that your renewal has been entered and that your 
subscription will continue without risk of delay or interruption. 


Countless hours of entertainment and enlightenment, a compact modem lib¬ 
rary to cherish and be proud of ~ these will continue to be yours r*. 
with IMPRINT. Please post the pre-paid reply card and renew your subscrip 


tion — NOW. 



(lerft) R«infore«d ch«i* for (right) Spoci^tHy rough.«)r«in 

biiHfing by your bookbiiwlor Rs 2 90 flirm^ldted slip-coao. Rs 4 09 

(r«gtat«»r«ri post churg<«s (rsgistsrod post c 'S** incfudsit). 



General Manager 


To preserve your first 12 issues, you 
may want a hard-cover "case” for binding 
them — or a ready-made slip-case —as 
pictured here. Because IMPRINT has 
subsidised a large order there is a 
concession price to you. 

Please place your order for the binder 
separately Use order card below lof 
your subscription renewal only. 
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Special renewal subscription 


Plosso chock |i^ tho boM of your choieo 

Renew my etSMoription for another 12 existing iaauee of iMraiNT 

□ I am sending separately a cheque/money order for Rs. 12. 
n I am enclosing this card with cheque for Rs. 12 in an envelope. 
• □ Send the first issue of my renewal subscription by vpp. 

t I __ .1 _.. -k KCk 


I will pay the postman Rs.i 2.50. 
Name 


I Address 


□ Enrol me for 2 more years for 
e.23,(oho<|ue enolOBed/eending M.Oi) 




□ Enrol me for 3 more years for 
Ito. 33. (oheque onoloeed/eondlng mIo.) 


b 

FOR • 
YOUR RECOR 

□ Rs. 12 sent 
enclosed/ssparat®*^* 

□ Told IMPR'INT t‘ 
s«nd firW rsnevu^ 
by VPP for Ra "'*- 

Date mailed.. 

□ Ordered ease M 
uee by my booKW" 

□ Ordered, ready* 
etip-caae 




“The Biggest Book Bargain 
Ever Offered In India” 

The. exciting response of more than 13,000 sub¬ 
scribers and 6,000 newsstand buyers; the tremen¬ 
dous demand for back issues (now difficult to meet); 
the wholehearted support of publishers and book¬ 
sellers, proclaim that imprint exceeded expectations 
in its first year. And the future holds the promise 
of an even greater treasury of contemporary literary 
riches. 

Because we aim to give the newest as well as the 
best books, we can't tell you now what all future 
issues of IMPRINT will contain. But there are some 
books already published which are “mustsi" for every 
reader. A few of these scheduled to be featured 
soon in imprint are: 

THE WHITE NILE. Alan Moorehead’s absorbing best 
seller about a great moment in African history. 

THE WHISPERING LAND by ©erald Durrell. Our readers' 
response to a zoo in my uueeAee was so enthusia 
sticj we are delighted to present Mr. Durrell's newest 
adventure—in South America. TALES FROM A TROUBLED 
LAND. Alan Paton, the author of cry, the beloved 
country, draws again upon his experience in these 
dramatic stories set in South Africa. PUNJABI CENTURY. 
Prakash Tandon, writing with authenticity, charm and 
verve, describes himself and his family eind some 
thing far bigger: the genesis of modern India. COLLEC 
TED VERSE by Ogden Nash. With the wittiest wit 
and the rhymingest rhymes, Nash is certainly the 
most amusing critic of human frailty and absurdity 
This is his new selection of verse he would like to 
see survive himself. DECISION AT DELPHI by Helen 
Macinnes. A marvellously engrossing novel of high 
adventure that sweeps the reader across continents 
until the mounting suspense reaches its climax among 
the splendours of ancient Greece. BLOSSOMS IN THE 
DUST. What is the impact of India's effort to wipe 
out poverty and initiate a sweeping technological 
revolution ? Kusum Nair presents the most direct 
and authentic picture of the iife of rural India today. 

THUS FAR AND NO FURTHER. Rumer Godden has 
vividly portrayed the unforgettable winter when 
unexpectediy a remote Himalayan hamlet became a 
sanctuary from anxiety. 

imprint is avaiiable at ail important booksellers, 
.newsstands and newsagents. For enquiries regarding 
single copies and new annual subscriptions, write to: 


imprint 


50 Colaba Road, Bombay 6 
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Miiny j ilise.'isc is a muniresiution of psychic dislurb- 
anccs. One's constitu(ion docs play an impot lant role, but 
the psychic has a continued ciTect on physical well-being. 
There is an agreement on this basic concept which needs 
no further proof that anxiety and emotional ineqmlib- 
rium cause disturbances in one's physical well-being. 

The Unani System of Medicine has recognised this factor 


of well-being. In fact, the Unani system of cure is based 
on the recognition of the fact that it is necessary for a 
practitioner of medicine to help restore the psychical 
balance of the patient in older to restore him to com¬ 
plete good health. Hamdard Laboratories are engaged 
in continuous research to discover new applications of 
this empirical science, to lest its quality and effect on 
the human body. 


HAMDARD’S PREPARATIONS 

availuble in the niwkel, niav he iihuI to consulemble advantage ' 


CINKARA is 4I nourishinf!, Mlanuniscd tonic conihincd with various 
herbs known to medical piakinioiicrs for then meihciiul value 
JOSHINA has Iweii found useful in the trcainient of catarrh, cold and 
a runniiHt nose At the slightest hint of a cold or con^icsiion m (he 
head, take Joshina In a little hot water 

SAFI renders the blood alkaline, spuis the sysieiii on to start the 
process oreiiniination of waste niattci through the intestines, kidneys 
and skin 

SUALIN IS a balanced combination ol herbs known (0 bung i|uick 
relief fiom cougli, cold and bronchitis 


Write to Hamdard for a l-KKK copy of 
their booklet ‘ iii-ai.i iii-i'i. i.ivinc' 


HAULIAHAH of high protein content in easily assimilable form, 
improves the aptvetiie and ciiculaiion of the blood, and activates the 
system by proiiuciny new eneigy and enthusiasm 

NAUNEHAL Ciripe Syrup and Baby Ionic arc concentrated correctives 
for chddieii. in cases of constipation, indigestion, flatulence, vomiting, 
diarrhoea, liver troubles, sleeplessness and excessive salivation and 
thiisi llic toniA. builds stront^r babies 

ROOH AFZA IS a refreshing drink particularly during the summer 
when It pieserves energy in the gruelling heat Its nineteen natural 
ingredients help to maintain general good health 



DKlJli • KANPUR * PATNA 
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Reviewed by Nissim Ezekiel 


The Empty Canvas. By Alberto Moiavia. 
Translated from the Italian by Angus 
Davidson. New York: Farrar, Strauss and 
Cudahy. 30(> pp. $4.50 (approx. Rs. 2.3/-). 

■ Mr. Moravia's novels have alternated, 
loughly, with collections of short stories 
and novellas. The total outpb't is of a 
very uneven quality, ranging from the 
merely sensational and journalistic to the 
profoundly compassionate. All thitigs 
considered, the shorter forms, though not 
I he very shortest, have been more success- 
r»l. No single full-length work of fiction 
tias achieved any distinction, unless it be 
.1 (ihost n! Noon. 'T he theme of that 
greatly underestimated and not over- 
popular novel is the obsessional anguish 
of a man who suddenly discovers that his 
wife has ceased to love him. I’he ob¬ 
session brings out the best of Mr. Moravia’s 
talent, and in The Empty Canvas it per- 
htrins some remarkable feats of descrip¬ 
tion and dialogue. The dialogue here is, 
in fact, like nothing else in Mr. Moravia’s 
previous writing. It moves from the ethos 
of cold, legalistic questioning, at early 
stages, to a terrifying inquisition-like 
flavour. Dino, the narrator, whose bio- 
gtaphical fragment this is, repnKluces a 
whole conversation between himself and 
Ids mistress Cecilia "as an Example’’ of hci 
obduracy. 

". . . Your mother—what’s she like?’’ 

"What d’you mean—^what’s she like?’’ 

"Well, is she short, tall, pretty, ugly, 
<lark, fair?” 

"Oh well, I don’t know; she’s just like 
lots of other women.” 

"But tell me, what docs she look like?” 


“Goodness me, she doesn’t look like any¬ 
thing.” 

"Doesn't look like anything? What 
ever do you mean?” 

"I mean she doesn’t look like anything 
in particular. .She’s just like anvone 
else.” .... 

“What does vour father do all day?” 
“Nothing.” 

“What does nothing mean?” 

"Nothing means nothing.” 

This Cecilia is a teenager who modelled 
in the nude for a worthless old painter. 
After his death, she drifted listle.s.sly into 
Dino’s l>ed. I'o his weak, sensual and in¬ 
curable boredom she adds the torments of 
grappling with lier detached amorality. 
Their relationship occupies the greater 
part of the book and is altogether convinc¬ 
ing, if harassing. Trying to master her 
wayward independence, Dino offers hei 
money and even marriage, but only finds 
himself more deeply involved in her wiles. 
Fantastic as these are, they are not improb¬ 
able. Free frt)m any principle except that 
of self-satisfaction, with such social adjust¬ 
ments as are necessitated by it, Cecilia 
hands over the money Dino gives her to 
another lover. .Spied upon for the ex¬ 
posure of her deceit she merely admits it 
and wants it accepted as an eleiiient in her 
dealings with Dino. Even the offer of 
marriage is spurned liecausc she has ar¬ 
ranged for a holiday with the other lover. 
Cecilia’s bias is for a carefully convenient 
and controlled promiscuity. .Seen through 
Dino’s eyes, this bias is made to appear as 
natural as the course of a river in which 
the exasperated lover can only drown him- 
.self. Like all Moravia’s women. Cc'cilia is 
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sexually vuracious and is realised in a 
hundred powerful images of appetite and 
desire. She is well inatehed, malignantly, 
with Dino, indolent son of a rich and 
foolish mother, who* fails as a painter and 
has no contact with reality except through 
sex. His tiespcrate attempts to probe, first 
his mother’s banal existence and then 
Cecilia’s peculiar blend of indilTcrencc and 
attachment, are an outcome of his urge to 
know another individual being, wholly and 
without reservations. The sheer obscenity 
of that iiige. physically and spiritually, prO' 
duces its plethora of unpleasant scenes 
which Moravia portrays with his usual 
dark colours. 

Moravia’s women are, as a rule, intellect¬ 
ually unworthy of their lovers. No other 
writer 1 can think of has more fully ex¬ 
posed the torture of this relationship. 

The rawnc.ss of The Empty Canvas is 
staggering. A gleam or two of poetry is. 
granted to the reader only in the last 
chapter when Dino liberates himself from 
his possessive passion. “I knew from 
experience that happiness is to be found 
with the person whom one loves and who 
loves one, in a lovely, peaceful place; I was 
sure that C^ccilia, in her OM'n economical. 


inexpressive way, was happy, and I was 
astonished to find that I was pleased. Yes 
indeed, I was pleased that she should be 
happy, but above all 1 was pleased that 
she should exist ... in a manner which 
was her own and which was different from 
mine . ; . to watch her live hejt life, just 
as she was, that is, to contemplate her in 
the sante way that I contemplated the tree 
outside Illy window ... I had relinquished 
Cecilia once and for all; and, strange to 
relate, from the very moment of this re¬ 
linquishment, Cecilia had begun to exist 
for me." 

The long Calvary that Dino experiences 
before his relations with Cecilia (and with 
others) is purified, constitutes the substance 
of The Empty Canvas. It is a terrible 
story but too relevant to the enigmas of 
the modern consciousness to he less than 
fa.scinating. Diiio’s claustrophobic wander¬ 
ings from the bedroom to the bathroom 
and back make for some viciously ugly 
episodes, which arc, nonetheless, quite 
authentic. Cecilia defeats his exploration 
of her character but is finally the un¬ 
conscious instrument of his illumination. 
He attempts suicide before he reaches it. 


* * * 


Pharos and Pharillon. By £. M. Forster. 
London; 'I'he Hogarth Press. 99 pp. 8s. fid. 
(Approx. Rs. 7/-). 

Wordsworth wrote a Guide To The Ijike 
District, and when questioned by a kindly 
visitor admitted that he had also written 
some verse. Mr. Forster, more improbab¬ 
ly, once published a history of and guide 
to Alexandria. He would undoubtedly 
confess, if pressed, in the same spirit, that 
he had produced novels, short stories, bio¬ 
graphy and criticism. I'he Forster of that 
considerable achievement (considerable 
because of its quality) is revealed at his 
mellowest in the essays of Abinger Harvest 
and of Two Cheers for Democracy. Almost 
forgotten is the small collection of sketches 
first brought out in 1923 which went into 
a second edition the same year and was 
subsequently reprinted, for the last time, 
as long ago as in 1926. It was a delight¬ 
ful thought of the Hogarth Press to put 
forth another edition of Pharos and 


Phaiillon to prove, if proof be needed, 
that Mr. Forster’s writings retain all their 
freshness with the passage of time. 

“Oh, Heaven help us! What is that 
dreadful noise? Run, ru.n! Has somebody 
been ’killed?” 

"Do not distress yourself, kind-hearted 
sir. It is only the merchants of Alexandria, 
buying cotton.” 

"But they are murdering one another 
surely.” 

“Not so. They merely gesticulate." 

"Does any place exist whence one could 
view their gestures in safety?” 

“There is such a place." 

"I shall come to no bodily harm there?” 

"None, none.” 

“Then conduct me, pray?' 

And mounting to an upper chamber we 
looked down into a stupendous hall. 

Thus Mr. Forster, on Alexandria’s Cot¬ 
ton Exchange. Here is the light touch in 
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Nothing is as constant as a mother’s love— it shows 

in the touch of her hand, the warmth of her smile, the care 

she takes over the family cooking. Mothers who care use dalda 

Vanaspati for cooking their favourite dishes. Made from 

the finest vegetable oils, and blended with vitamins essential 

for growing children, dalda is a pure, quality cooking fat that cooks 

the tastiest meals. Your home deserves dalda. 
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excelsis, and it does not waver even when 
it deals with the ponderous facts of history 
or with’ contemporary realities. The geo- 
graphiail origins of an exotic city are 
swimy traced to its first emergence under 
African. Greek and Jewish habitation, with 
the Arabs adding “the impress of the 
Orient". The modern city is where Mr. 
Forster “Worked or appeared to work dur¬ 
ing a recent war". Pharos was the light¬ 
house that dominated the old city, and 
Pharillon the name given to its successor 
of our times. Around these are grouped a 
number of events and impressions, spiced 
with erudite (quotations and bristling with 
irrepresible wit. 

Arout Alexander: “He was never— 
despite the tuition of Aristotle—a balanced 
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young man, and his old friends complained 
that in this latter peritxl he sometimes 
killed them." There are glimpses of 
Caligula and Qemeqt, of St. Athanasius 
and Timothy “the Cat", which gleam 
elusively between the borderlands of myth 
and history. 

The second part of the book starts with 
“Eliza in Egypt", an intrepid 19th century 
adventurer who eventually reached India, 
and concludes with a brief comment, t(x) 
brief, alas! on the poetry of C. P. Cavafy. 
His . stance is described, unfoigettably, as 
Being “at a slight angle to the universe”. 
It is Mr. Forster’s stance tcxi, except that 
there is nothing sinister here in its acute¬ 
ness. Mr. Forster is too amiable to bear 
any resemblance to the poet he admires. 


Adrift in Soho. By Colin Wils(»n. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 229 pp. |3.50 
(approx. Rs. 16..50). 

After three quasi-philosophical treatises 
and a novel, Mr. Colin Wilson is still on 
the track of the Outsider and the Rebel, 
with searching glances at the Stature of 
Man and more than a peep or two at 
the Ritual in the Dark. The setting is ideal 
for his purposes—the shabby world of 
London’s artistic and not-so-artistic 
Bohemianisin. A somewhat disingenuous 
story is told with many saving graces of 
light-hearted lucidity and a peculiar, youth¬ 
ful maturity of feeling. (Youthful matur¬ 
ity is perhaps a lapidary phrase for Mr. 
WilsonS qualities as a writer.) Adrift in 
Soho is a thoughtful novel; a fine flow of 
perceptions accompanies the central 
character, who is “aarift". It makes Soho 
a sounding board, a testing ground, not an 
opportunity for sensationalism. 

A discharged R.A.F. oflicer finds himself 
with forty pounds witlr which to buy 
breathing time and adventure, before settl¬ 
ing down or choosing some other way of 
coming to terms with reality. A spell of 
nawying is rejected with the first alterna¬ 
tive, which is ,the way of the world: 
“. . . there is nothing to get excited about 
because there is nothing to be gained and 
nothing lost. Whatever is real has nothing 
to do with this world where things don’t 
happen. And nothing matters." 


To make things matter is the beginning 
of wisdom, a turbulent wisdom perhaps, but 
wisdom. It demands tentative explora¬ 
tions, in human relations, in jobs. The 
first effort to earn a living has a pathos of 
its own. The job with a construction team 
is described with slight but authoritative 
touches which launch the novel most pro¬ 
misingly. The same strong sense of the 
author’s knowledge of his subject, a kind 
of friendly familiarity, is conveyed to the 
reader throughout. London’s labourers, 
landladies, waitresses, shop-assistants, pub- 
crawlers, art students, impatient viigins 
(and ex-viigins), bums, boors and bores put 
in a grossly authentic appearance. A (ew 
of them, with larger roles, are substantially 
individualised but not made more real than 
the others. Charles, the practised beatnik, 
Doreen, innocent abroad, and Ricky who 
lives for his art, have more space to move 
in than the rest of the ragged pnKcssion 
but are less meaningful than they are ob¬ 
viously meant to be. “Without people like 
Ricky, it would be easy to get nihilistic 
about the philosophy of Bohemia," Wilson 
says; but it is difficult to understand why 
Ricky presides over the amoral establish¬ 
ment in which a suspiciously nihilistic 
Bohemianism flourishes. 

A portrait of that repellingly foKinating 
institution is at the centre of Adrift in 
Soho. It is a likely place and Ricky works 
hard in it with some difficulty. His dedica¬ 
tion and discipline are supposed to put the 
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aimless pseudo artists to shame. - In reality, 
he emerges only as a tolerant prig (if such 
a creature is possible): “Gentlemen, I find 
all this fascinating, bit I have work to do. 
Why don’t you go and smoke some hashish 
in the department below or visit the sex 
department in the basement.” The final 
scene where Ricky is dragged to the verge 
of worldly success and then literally barri¬ 
cades himself against it puts a strain on 
the reader's credibility. Ricky has the 
pseudo-idealistic aura of a fantasy father- 
figure. The same imaginative falsity [s 
felt about the happy ending: 


My Village. By Jean Cau. Illustrated by 
Sine. London: Elek Books. 93 pp. 12$. fid. 
(Approx. Rs. 10/-). 

It is always a lovely day in the sixteen 
episodes of My Village. Since the “hero” 
is Pantaloon, we know what to expect, or 
think we do—this is the province of the 
unexpected. A children’s book for adults 
was never more ludicrously solemn. 
Augustus the dog and Whiskers the cat 
(who perpetrates a cat-laugh, “the sort you 
wouldn’t notice”) and Pumpkin the Police¬ 
man get off to a good start with a lion- 
hunt. The lion is from the local circus 
and he eats mince-meat only, with a set of 
false teeth. The President of the Republic 
sends Shootem the Explorer to investigate 
stories of wild life in this part of the coun¬ 
try. The inhabitants simulate that wild 
lite quite successfully and the Explorer 
duly goes mad. The Postmistress had been 
allowed to disguise herself as an ostrich 
and likes it so much she decides to remain 
in the disguise. Satan decides to pay these 
creatures of fantasy a friendly visit and 
soon becomes naturalised. In the end he 
went to church like everybody else and 
“even the Lord didn’t notice the hoax”. 

The time is ripe by now for the Centaur 
to make his appearance. Ir is a sad, sad 
story. “Horses don’t like me,” he com¬ 
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“I’ve just bought a small publishing firm. 
How would you like to work fm: me?” 

“I don’t know. What would it involve?" 

“Not very much . . . You’d have to read 
manuscripts that came in . . .” 

I could hardly believe my luck. . 

We can hardly believe it, either. 

Adrift in Soho is an enjoyable novel, but 
many of the episodes won’t stand up to 
any close scrutiny. The critic has to keep 
one eye firmly closed to insure his enjoy¬ 
ment. 


plains, “because I’m half-human, and men 
distrust me because I’m half-horse. To 
crown it all, 1 can’t get a job. I’ve tried 
film work, but the actresses refused to kiss 
me. . . . I’ve tried racing: as I was horse 
and jockey at the same time I always won 
and finally I was disqualified.” Jean Cau 
finds an answer to his problems and then 
takes on the Indian Magician, the Para¬ 
chutist, the Strongest Man in the World 
and other equally interesting personalities. 
Nothing since the French Revolution 
startled the Village more than the offensive 
of the Black Puddings, Sausages, Hams, 
Hamburgers and Frankfurters. They are, 
it seems, “fed up of being eaten, fried in 
oil, sliced and gnawed”. They demand not 
only “liberty” but also “independence” 
which was, of course, outrageous. I am 
glad to report that the insurrection was 
brilliantly put down. 

My Village ends on an appropriately 
up-to-date note when the leading figures of 
the Village go up to the Moon in a Rocket 
and find an empty sardine tin there. How 
the mystery is cleared up is a secret that 
should not be revealed to prospective 
readers. It is no secret, however, that the 
Villagers have now “taken to roaming in 
space”. 

Sink’s illustrations are deliciously cruel. 
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SURF IN THE MODERN HOME .. 


S''C*'n4 


Ti 


ESTANEWIDEA...’ 

says Bengali housewife Mrs NANDlTA ROY 


( ^URF, for instance; I gave it a good try. 
i^Now I wash everything with surf!’ 
Mrs Roy has a wide variety of interests. 
‘Thanks to surf I have time to spare,’ she 
adds. ‘SURF gets my clothes so white—so 
easily!’ 
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Brown &. Poison 
Ravoursd Cornflour 

Blancmange—a superb nielt-in-the*itiouth dessert. 
Always a success when you make it with Brown 
4 Poison’s Flavoured Comflouf, Because B & P’s 
Wrnflour mixes to a smooth, even consistency-never 
^ gets lumpy. And it comes in 

5 delicious flavours: Vanilla, 
Raspberry, Caramel, Straw- 
■ berry and Pineapple. Brown 

6 Poison’s other varieties 
include Patent Cornflour, 

‘ Raisley.VarietyCustardsand 
Custaird PbW'der. 

Bmvm ai poiilflii 

FUVtMntEb COIWFUHIR 



■UMCMANOi KEaK: 



Blancmang* wMi Karo Syrap 

•# tablespootis Brown B Poison 
Paitnl Cornflour 

4 tttbktpoons Btx Salad Oil 

3 bealtn etgs 

4 largt raps of milk 
114 lb. sugar 

2 OSS. rriished almoMis 
Karo Syrup 


Slake the ConiBour wi'lb H cup 
ot eoM milk, add boil ibo 
rcMof lilt milk end poor Uilewly 
00 the Cornflour, uirring ill Ihc 
lime. Cook ow tlow Are for II 
minuio, tlirrini till it ihiekcni. 
Add ilmondi end beittn eiti 
end Rex Seled OIL Torn into • 
mould wetted with cold weler, 
end when set, turn out end lervi 
with Kero Syrup. 


Fill In skit ctmpon for a frst.trailing ran Jj 

English. Hindi. Tamil, Teitgu. Gujarati, Malayalam, Brngall, 
Marathi ot VrdU Idtirii the languaga not rtydrtd), _ 


I enclose a 25 nP. stamp for postaae 


Mr./Mri./Mist. 
Address. 


ToOapt.Ko. IPT-1 

CORN PiObocTS'eo. (ihoia) privati tt® 

P.O. Box 994, Bombay-t 
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COUNT ON CAPSTAN 


in the Crush-proof 


Pick your pack ... Capstan cigarettes now 
come in a new superbly designed, crush-proof 
20's pack as well as the familiar blue 
and gold lO’s. Whichever you choose 
you’ll find every Capstan in every pack of 
unvarying quality, honest-to-goodness 
taste and robust flavour. Np wonder they 
say "once a Capstan smoker always 
a Capstan smoker." 

Better buy Wills' Capstan — they're blended Better 







Also available 
in the fiimilUr 
blue and gold 
10*8 pack 


pack 
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CONTENTS THE WHITE NILE by Alan Moorehead U 

The highly-acclaifned best-seller which dramatically and colour- 
fully reconstructs a great moment in history—the discovery of 
Central Africa and the sources of the Nile. 

TALES FROM A TROUBLED LAND by Alan Paton 60 

The author of Cry the Beloved Country once more draws upon 
his own experience in these stories of South Africa which 
demonstrate again his deep compassion and insight. 

THUS FAR AND NO FUR FHER by Rumer Godden tZ 

This enchanting miniature masterpiece vividly recreates tl\c 
winter when Rumer Godden and her daughters found a sanctuary 
from the anxieties of war in a remote Himalayan hamlet. 


MEMED MY HAWK by Yashar Kemal 116 

Concluding this tempestuous, romantic tale of rebellion against 
a still-existing feudal world and of Ince Memed the peasant boy 
who becomes the renowned avenger of his people. 

MEET THE AUTHORS 5 

OUR READERS WRITE 9 

ASIA THROUGH ASIAN EYES 71 

THE RANDOM READER 151 

MORE BOOKS reviewed by Nissim Ezekiel 163 
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SERVING 
THE MACHINES 
OF INDUSTRY 

Machines, like humans, come in all shapes and sizes and each machine, large 
or small, presents special problems in lubrication. Size, complexity, severity of 
service, surrounding temperature, operating conditions—each may be a factor 
demanding its own special-purpose lubcicant —a lubrication engineer’s pro¬ 
blems! CALTEX has met the challenge of India’s industrial expansion not only 
with lubricating oils in infinite variety, but with petrol and kerosene, diesel 
and fuel oils to serve the country’s varied and expanding needs. To India’s 
industrial future, as to her past, CALTEX dedicates QUALITY & SERVICE 















Thefinett food at low jot fluM—yoon on Pan Am 


You pay no more to fly Pan Am, 
yet included in your ticket is Pan 
Am's priceless extra : experimce. 

Pan Am oflers you 33*yean of 
l^dership in international avia¬ 
tion ... more miUion-miie pilots 
than any other airline... the 
largest fleet of over-ocean jets. 
Ahd Pan Am has flown more 
international jet passengers than 
any other aiiline: ov^ 1,250/lOfl. 
Why not join them? 

And now, ftm Am serves 
delicious hot meals on JRaMtow 
Econtmqr flights. You'll enjoy 
such entrees as Veni | TAncienoe. 
Seafood Nantna, Scallops 


Poulette, Breast of Chicken 
Bercy, or Trout Meuniere. Also 
available for your enjoyment is 
a complete bar and wine service. 

Your Travel Agent or any of 
the foUowli^ Pan Am Offices will 
be glad to make your reservations 


and take care of many details at 
no extra cost to you: 

CALCUTTA: 

42 ChowrlastMC, Tel. 44-32SI (5 Lines) 
ratW DlUfl: 

Impwlal Hotel, Tel. 4SI72, 48717 
BOMBAY: 

Tij MiAel Hotel, Tel. 211063,211064 
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BANKlNTO ADVICE FROM 



Deposit banking in some form or Iho 
other existed in India in the second 
century A.D. 

Mann, the law-giver, enjoined people to 
make deposits with bankers of goml 
repute. “A sensible p<'rson should make 
a deposit only with a ])erson of fannly, 
of good conduct, well acquainted with the 
law, veracious, having many rolativtis, 
wealthy and honourable. ” 

The Union Hank of India, established in 
1})19, ha.s enjoyed the highest reputation 
in reliability, strength and friendly 
transactions. The Union Bank prides 
itself on its unique personalised service. 


under w'hich every deiX)sitor is treated 
as a Very Important Person. 

SEHVJCKS OFVERED: Current, Sav¬ 
ings Bank and Cumulative JJef)osit Acco¬ 
unts; Fixed De})osits and Three-year Cash 
Certificates; Irdaml Bills, Demand Drafts 
and Telegraphic Transfers; Letters of 
Credit and Guarantees; Foreign Bills and 
Remittances; Loans, Overdrafts and Cash 
Credits; Sale and Purchase of Oovemment, 
Securities and Shares and Safe Custody; 
Standing Instructions accepted; Credit 
Reports and Trade Information; Safe . 
Deposit Vaults; TELEX contact with 
countries all over the world. 



THE UNION BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 

Regiatored Offiit'e; Apollo Stroot, Fort, Bombay 1. -61 branches all over India 
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Alan Moorehead writes of himself: "1 was born 
in Melbourne, Australia, the second son of a 
journalist, and after an education at school and 
university in Australia I left for Europe at the 
age of twenty-five. I havd been travelling ever 
since. During the last world war, I was attached 
to the British and American armies as a war 
correspondent in the Middle East and Europe. 
Since then 1 have been writing books and occa¬ 
sional magazine articles. I have a wife and three 
children and latterly we have been living partly 
in London and partly in Italy. Most of my 
books are either biographies or accounts of my 
own travels and experiences: but I dislike writ¬ 
ing very much and do as little as I can." Mr. 
Moorehead is most modest. The Observer has 
called him “the most remarkable of story-tellers" 
and Punch has said, “Mr. Moorehead writes only 
good books”. “The White Nile", his latest 
lx>ok, has been an immediate best-seller in the 
United States and England. 




Runier Godden has written ever since she can 
remember, but her first published book was 
finished in 1936 just before the birth of her first 
child. She says that she enjoyed writing that 
book, "Chinese Puzzle”, more than any other; it 
is about a Chinese man and a Pekinese dog and 
is the result of an abiding interest, in Chinese 
literature and life. However, she has chosen the 
Indian scene as background for a number of her 
highly successful novels, since much of her life 
has been spent here. Although born in Sussex 
in 1907 she was brought up chiefly in India. 
When she was twelve, she and her three sisters 
were sent to school in England. Later she came 
back to India and she has been going back and 
forth ever since, perpetually homesick, she says, 
for one or the other, but especially for Kashmir, 
where for a time she lived on a farm high up in 
the mountains, "Thus Far and No Further” 
tells of the wartime winter she spent with her 
two daughters on a tea estate near Darjeeling. 
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Since 1948 when 
“Cry. The Beloved 
Country” was first 
published, the name 
of Alan Paton has be¬ 
come world renown¬ 
ed, not only in the 


field of literature but also in the humanities. 
Since 1948 Mr. Paton's moral leadership has be¬ 
come an ever increasing factor in the complex 
of political and racial strife in his homeland. 
South Africa. Because of his outspoken criticism 
of current policies there, Alan Paton’s passport 
was recently revoked by the. Government of 
South Africa. However, Mr. Paton’s is a voice 
and a conscience that will not be easily stilled. 
In “Tales From a Troubled Land”, his most re¬ 
cent book, he draws once again upon his own 
experience in South Africa where he has been a 
teacher, the Principal of a refotmatory for delin¬ 
quent African lads at Johannesburg, and is now 
Vice-President of the country’s Liberal Party. 


Statement about the newspaper imprint to be published in the first issue ev?ry 
year after the last day of February, in accordance with Form IV, Rule 8 (Registrar 
of Newspapers, Ministry of Information & Broadcasting): 1. Place of publication;' 
50 Colaba Road, Bombay. 2. Periodicity of publication: Monthly. 3. Printer: 
Anand R. Kundaji; Nationality: Indian; Address: c/o F & S Distributors Private 
Limited, Central Bank Building, Bombay 1. 4. Publisher: Anand R. Kundaji; Na¬ 
tionality: Indian; Address: c/o F & S Dbtributors Private Limited, Central Bank 
Building, Bombay 1. 5. Editor; Glorya Edwards Hale; Nationality: American; 

Address: Bakhtavar, Opposite Colaba P.O., Bombay 5. 6. Names and addresses of 

shareholders holding more than one per cent of the total capital of F & S Distributors 
Private Limited, proprietors of imprint: Navroz B. Vakil, 60 Nepgan Sea Road, 
Bombay; G. U. Mehta, “Brighton”, Off Nepean Sea Road, Bombay; Jeroo Vakil, 60 
Nepean Sea Road, ^mbay; PriU Currimbhoy, “Shermar”, Narain Dabulkar Road, 
l^mbay. I, Anand R. Kundaji, hereby declare that the particulars given above are 
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TNf STMI THAT NMIU A FORTUNE 


Any time of the day or night, along India's 
highways and byways, you’ll come across signs 
and messages gaily painted on the backs of 
T-M-B truck tail-boards. This one cheerfuliy says: 

• “we’ll meet again...’’ 

Ahead of this driver lies an arduous journey over 
rough roads, steep gradients and marshy ground, 
but his reliable T-M-B overcomes these hazards 
without a protest I Soon he will be back again 
with his speedy, economical STAR to haul 
yet another load of fortune. 

To the recognised power and performance of 
Tata-Mercedea-Benz trucks are now added new 
improvements to bring you greater benefits. 


TATH- MEBCEDE S • BEME 

TATA ENGiNIBtJie A UXONOTIVE CONFANY LINiTEO 

Sties Offitle: 148. Mahsznia Gandhi Road. Sombav-I 
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Happy Birthday 

1 dotf my sombrero to imprint for complet¬ 
ing one year of catering to the manifold 
needs of avitl reatlers like me. The void 
in Indian publishing has been successlidly 
filled by your maga/inc. 1 have no hesit¬ 
ation in saying that 1 enjoyed every book 
you gave ns during the year. So here’s 
wishing imprint, the chubby one year old 
baby, a very happy birthday, and may you 
have many more. My warmest wishes to 
all connected with the publication of this 
magazine. 

—K. E. Thomas 
Nizamabad 

I am a subscriber since the inception of 
your magazine, and I consider it one of the 
finest in India. On your birthday 1 have 
pleasure in enclosing my cheque for the 
renewal of my subscription. 

—^V. Rajagopalachari 
Madras 

I bought IMPRINT for the first time after 
seeing an advertisement in the Ceylon 
Daily News. 1 found your magazine an 
investment I can be proud of. It offers me 
an inexpensive means of education and re¬ 
laxation. May I wish you a happy anni¬ 
versary and all the best for the future. 

—Ben Warnakula 
Borale^muwa, Ceylon 

imprint has given us interesting reading 
througliout its first year and 1 hope will 
continue to do so in the future. Everyone 
likes its fine make-up and selections. In 
wishing you a happy birthday and every 
success, I enclose my cheque for a three-year 
sulMcription. 

j^M. 0hanji 
Porhandar 


I have been ilelighted with the variety of 
reading matter you have given us during 
the year. You have succeeded very well 
indeed in your endeavour to cater for all 
types of tastes. 1 am sure that ail your 
readers will join with me on the occasion 
of your first anniversary in extentling to 
you our appreciation and admiration for 
your enterprise. 

—B. S. Rao 
Jullunder 

“Sunlight On A Broken Column” 

When you publish books like Attia 
Hosain’s “Sunlight On A Broken Column” 
is it any wonder that imprint has become 
my favourite magazine. The story of Laila, 
Ameer, and A.sad captured this period of 
Indian history in a gripping and inspiring 
manner. Every character in the booK was 
true-to-life and the description of events 
at the time of Partition was an excellent 
piece of writing. Attia Hosain writes with 
a real air of sympathy for our country and 
its people. 1 look forward to more books 
by Indian authors in imprint. 

—^A. Narsimhain 
Hyderabad 


“The Ochre Robe” 

While reading “The Ochre Robe” I noticed 
that Swamiji states: “By the side of the Arts 
CJollege ... is the more recent rather strik¬ 
ing building of the Sanskrit University.” 
I am afraid that Swamiji is mistaken. It is 
the Sanskrit Mahavidayalaya, not the Sans¬ 
krit University. It is only a college and 
part of B.H.U. The Sanskrit University 
has nothing to do with B.H.U. and is five 
miles away. 

Swamiji clearly states his reason for leav- 
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Our Readers Write 
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ing Delhi University but is strangely silent 
about why he left B.H.U. Ht* writes: "1 
was called to Nalanda when iny teaching 
at B.H.U. came to an end.” A sanyasi’s life 
must be like an open IxKjk and Ageha- 
nanda Bharati’s readers have a right to the 
truth. 

—S. K. Tiwari 
Bilaspur 

Professor Tiwari is in charge of the 

Student’s Parliament of the C. M. 

Dubey Degree College, Bilaspur.—Ed. 

Inasmuch as Swami Agehananda Bharati 
has exposeil the limitations of the Kama- 
krishna order, 1 find that 1 have to recon¬ 
cile myself to the idea that the book is 
critical of our cultural values and the 
ascetic traditions of our life. The Swami 
has Quite an ego but this can probably be 
justified because he has obtained the higher 
realms of spirituality. But in spite of all 
its controversial aspects, “The Ochre Robe” 
is a fine autobiography. 

—R. Gopalakrishnan 
Bombay 

I can find no language to describe the glory 
of "The Ochre Robe”. 

—R. K. Haidar 
Orissa 

I must congratulate you for presenting 
"The Ochre Robe” to your readers. The 
moment I started reading it was impos¬ 
sible to do anything else: it had to be 
finished in one straight reading session. 
You said it was a "controversial" book. I 
found no great controversy in the opinions 
expressed by the author. It is strange that 
a child in faraway Vienna with the name 
of Leopold Fischer should be drawn 
towards Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy. 
Truth is really stranger than fiction. 

—V. Venkateswarlu 
Nagpur 


"Mr. Gandhi" 

I enjoy reading imprint from cover to 
cover. Your serialisation of Ranjee Sha- 
hani's "Mr. Gandhi” is a fascinating study 
of the Mahatma. The first part of chapter 
six in the January issue had a personal 
interest for me. Mr. Shahani writes: "Mr. 
Gandhi made his first public appearance in 


India at the annual law dinner in Madras 
in April, 1915.” This dinner was organised 
by the Advocate General of Madras, Mr. 
F. H. M. Corbet. At the time I was assist¬ 
ing him as a junior working in his cham¬ 
bers. I was deputed to call on Mr. Gandhi, 
whom I had met in London some years 
before, to ask him to the tiinner. Mr. 
Gandhi readily consented but pointed out 
that he would not be able to eat at the 
dinner as it was being held after sunset. 
Gandhiji sat at the dinner table next to the 
Advocate General and later made a speech. 
1 have preserved the memory of this all 
these years. But it was only after reading 
“Mr. Gandhi” in imprint that 1 realised 
that it was the Mahatma’s first public 
appearance in India. For this information, 
1 thank you very much. 

’ —R. N. Aingar 
Bangalore 

You deserve your readers’ thanks for 
publishing “Mr. Gandhi”, it was high 
time that a critical and impartial study of 
the life and services of “The Father of the 
Nation” was undertaken. As the book 
seems to have caused a breach in the citadel 
of our hero-worship for the Mahatma then 
obviously a section of your readers will not 
take kintily to it. But I think that should 
we eventually want to place Mr. Gandhi on 
the level of the Buddha, Tolstoy, Ruskin, 
or other apostles of truth, non-violence and 
eace, then now is the time—when we 
ave the advantage of the recollections of 
contemporaries—to attempt an impartial 
evaluation of Mr. Gandhi and his work. 

—Purnaiiand Manishanker Bhatt 

Ahmedabad 

I read imprint for the first time when 1 
bought a copy of the January issue at the 
local bookstall. 1 enjoyed it very much. 
1 found “Mr. Gandhi*^ the best of the lot 
with "The Ochre Robe" not far behimk 
May I say that imprint brings first-rate 
books to those who cannot afford the 
luxury of buying the best of books on the 
normal market, particularly the latest 
books which arc priced so high. 

—Gp Gopalaswami 
Ponur 

I cannot forgive Mr. Shahani for his hoax 
“Mr. Gandhi”. The hocu.s-]>orus biography 
he wrote mi^t give some low types a thrill 
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Our Readers Write 

but it cannot disillusion the true Indian 
spirit. 1 believe that Mr. Shahani has 
neither the capacity nor the ability to ap¬ 
preciate the deeds of the Mahatma. He has 
tailed to express with lucidity and rever¬ 
ence the ideas of Gandhiji. Even in this age 
the Mahatma's concept of truth and ahimsa 
has a far greater value than megaton 
bombs. I cannot show mercy or pardon to 
a man who would write such an artificial, 
ridiculous and misguided interpretation of 
Gandhiji’s life. 

—Siyaram Saran 
Kharagpur 

1 bow to Shri Ranjee Shahani for bringing 
into the light the "Gita” way of living in. 
his book “Mr. Gandhi”. The Mahatma, 
by his precept and practice proved it pos¬ 
sible to live the "Gila” in daily life. My 
congratulations to you for printing this 
book. 

—S. .Soundararajan 
Poonamallee 

I completely agree with Viswanath Ram- 
aath (Feb. issue) in his opinion of "Mr. 
Gandhi”. Mr. Shahani is trying to show 
that Gandhiji was not a Mahatma, but just 
an ordinary politician with a few eccentri¬ 
cities. 

—P. J. Thomas 
Kerala 


“The Incredible Journey” 

I think "The Incredible Journey" is one of 
the best animal books ever written. 

—Syed Wasif Anwer 
Bhagalpore 

Thank you for publishing "The Incredible 
Journey”. It showed that animals are cap¬ 
able of faith, love, gratitude and friend¬ 
ship. When I finished this wonderful 
story I was reminded of what Mark Twain 
wrote: “If you pick up a starving dog and 
make him prosperous, he will not bite you. 
That’s the principal difference between 
man and dog.” 

—K. Prasannan 
Coimbatore 

I have long resisted the temptation to join 
the host of readers who praise you for the 
excellent fare you have bem serving us. 
'The Incredible Journey” proved the last 
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straw, and I succumbed. It is a wonderful 
book and lovers of animals will find it hard 
to repay you for introducing them to such 
a delightful trio of pets. 

—^G. Sreeman 
Adoni 

Not since ‘T he Call of the Wild” have I 
read such a fine animal story as "The 
Incredible Journey”. 

—T. K. Kesavan Potti 
Trivandrum 

1 think tliat ‘'The Incredible Journey” did 
not deserve publication in your magnificent 
magazine. Tales of the adventures of dogs 
and cats have been told many times before. 

—£. Balaraman 
Calicut 

An eminent philosopher once said: "The 
more 1 think of men in the world, the 
more I like my dog." And it is true that 
the loyalty and honesty of animals often 
surpasses that of human beings. Thank 
you then for giving us "The Incredible 
Journey”. 

—I. G. Wasif 
Malegaon 


"Memed My Hawk” 

The most impressive book .o appear in 
your magazine so far was "Memed My 
Hawk”. This is the finest novel I have ever 
read. 

—R. Nanjundan 
Kinnakorai 


“To Kill A Mockingbird” 

Thank you for publishing a novel as good 
as "To Kill A Mockingbird”. What a 
wonderful person Atticus Finch is! I only 
hope that the moral of the story is not lost 
on today's generation. 

—S. Sundaram 
Kodavalura 

“To Kill A Mockingbird” is really a gem. 
To create characters like Atticus and "Boo” 
Radley is the work of a master author. 

—S. K. Khare 
Nepanagar 

Readers’letters should be addressed to: Our Readers 
Write, mraiNT, Post Box No. 6105, Bombay 5 
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Outstanding in the heroic annals of exploration is the 
discovery of Central Africa and the sources of the Nile. 
These explorers disappeared for years at a time and 
faced death in many forms, in territory unmapped since 
the days of Ptolemy. Colourful in its setting, absorbing 
in its human interest, Alan Moorehead’s epic story is 
history that reads like fiction. 
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PROLOGUE 


No UNEXPLORED REGION in our timcs, 
neither the heights of the Himalayas, the 
Antarctic wastes, nor even the hidden side 
of the moon, has excited quite the same 
fascination as the mystery of the sources 
of the Nile. For two thousand years at least 
the problem was debated and remained 
unsolved; every expedition that was sent 
up the river from Kgypt returned defeated. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century 
—barely one hundred years ago—this 
matter had become, in Harry Johnston’s 
phrase, "the greatest geographical secret 
after the discovery of America". 

Almost certainly the ancient Egyptians 
knew the Nile valley from the Mediter¬ 
ranean as far as the present city of 
Khartoum, where the Blue Nile comes in 
from the Ethiopian mountains. Probably 
they knew something of the Blue Nile as 
well. But the further course of the parent 
stream, the White Nile, south of Khartoum, 
remainctl a matter of endless speculation, 
and it interested every distinguished geo¬ 
grapher of his age. 

This was something more than an 
ordinary field of exploration. In these 
deserts the river was life itself. Had it 
failed to flow, even for one season, then 
all Egypt perished. Not to know where the 
stream came from, not to have any sort of 
guarantee that it would continue—tliis was 
to live in a state of insecurity where only 
fatalism or superstition could reassure the 
mind. 

But there is no record of the river’s ever 
having failed. The great brown flood came 
pouring out of the desert for ever, and no 
one could explain why it was that it should 
rise and flow over its banks in the Nile 
Delta in September, the driest and hottest 
time of the year on the Mediterranean 


littoral; nor how it was possible for the 
river to continue in its lower reaches for 
well over a thousand miles through one 
of the most frightful of all deserts without 
receiving a single tributary and hardly a 
drop of rain. 

About 460 B.c. Herodotus ascended the 
Nile as far as the first cataract at Assuan 
before turning back, having found it quite 
impossible to obtain definite information 
about the source of the river. There existed 
merely a vague notion that it arose from 
“fountains” somewhere in the interior of 
Africa. The Emperor Nero sent two cen¬ 
turions with an expedition into the wastes 
of Nubia, as the Sudan was then called, 
but they returned unsuccessful, saying that 
'they had been blocked in the far interior 
by an impenetrable swamp. 

James Bruce traced the course of the 
shorter Blue Nile from its source to 
Khartoum in the seventeen-seventies, but 
by 1856 even the most determined of ex¬ 
plorers on the White Nile had not been 
able to get beyond the neighbourhood of 
the present township of Juba. At that 
point they were still nowhere near the 
source of the river. Cataracts, vast forests 
of papyrus reeds, malarial fever, the fierce 
tropical heat, the opposition of the pagan 
tribes—all these combined to prevent any 
further progre.ss south. By now that 
impenetrable blank space in the centre of 
the continent had become filled in imagi 
nation with a thousand monstrositi^, 
dwarf men and cannibals with tails, ani¬ 
mals as strange as the fabulous griffin and 
the salamander, huge inland seas, and 
mountains so high they defied all nature 
by bearing on their crests, in this equatorial 
heat, a mantle of perpetual snow. 

There was at least a little tenuous evi¬ 
dence to support some of these specula¬ 
tions. One of the most persistent legends 
about the source of the Nile concerned it¬ 
self with a journey that had not been made 
upon the river at all, but overland, from 
the cast coast of Africa a little to the north 
of Zanzibar. According to this legend a 
man named Diogenes, a Greek merchant, 
claimed that in the middle of the first 
century a.d. he was returning home from a 
visit to India and had landed on the 
African mainland at a placd''called Rhapta 
(which might have been the site of the 
present settlement of Pangani in Tanga¬ 
nyika). From Rhapta, Diogenes said, he 
had "travelled inland for a twenty-five days' 
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journey and arrived in the vicinity of two 
great lakes, and the snowy rang^; of moun¬ 
tains whence the Nile draws its sources.” 

This, at all events, is the story as it was 
recorded at the time by the Syrian geo¬ 
grapher Marinus of Tyre, and it was from 
the records of Marinus that Ptolemy, the 
greatest of geographers and astronomers of 
his time, produced in the middle of the 
second century a.d. his celebrated map. It 
shows the course of the Nile reaching 
directly southward from the Mediterranean 
to the Equator, and the river is made to 
arise from two round lakes. The lakes in 
turn are watered from a high range of 
mountains, the Lunae Montes, the Moun¬ 
tains of the Moon. 

For 1,700 years Ptolemy’s map remained 
a geographical curiosity, endlessly disputed 
yet seldom absolutely discredited. But then 
in 1848 Johann Rebmann, one of the 
earliest missionaries in East Africa, came 
forward with a sensational report that he 
himself, like the ancient Diogenes, had 
journeyed inland from the East African 
coast and had seen a vast mountain called 
Kilimanjaro with snow on its summit. This 
story was immediately ridiculed in London 
by Desborough Cooley, a member of the 
Royal Geographical Society, who protested 
that it was impossible for snow to remain 
unmelted on the Equator; what Rebmann 
had seen was the sun shining on white 
rock. In the following year, however. 


another missionary, Johann Ludwig Krapf, 
claimed that he had seen from a distance 
a second snow-capped peak. Mount Kenya, 
somewhat to the north of Kilimanjaro. 
Still another missionary, J. J. Erhardt, pro¬ 
duced a map which showed a large inland 
lake which he called the. "Sea of 
Uniamesi". By the early eighteen-fifties 
there was other evidence as well that led 
to a renewal of interest in Ptolemy’s map: 
the Aral) slave and ivory traders, returning 
to Zanzibar from the far interior, spoke 
of two great lakes there, one the Ujiji and 
the other the Nyanza. In addition there 
were reports of a third lake, the Nyasa, 
further to the south. 

All this was extremely va^uc and con¬ 
fusing. Were all these lakes in reality one 
lake? Were Kilimanjaro and Kenya the 
legendary Mountains of the Moon, or was 
there another range further inland? And 
how did both lakes and mountains (it into 
the supposed pattern of the Nile? 

It was in order to find the answer to 
these questions that two explorers, Richard 
Francis Burton and John Hstnning Speke, 
set off for Africa in 1856. They rejected 
the route that followed the Nile upstream 
from Egypt, and decided instead to strike 
westward from Zanzibar into the dark 
interior where no white men had ever been 
before. 

With this new expedition the gr^t age 
of Central African exploration b^an. 









I 

ZANZIBAR 1856 


Thk ZANZIBAR that Burton and Speke 
first saw at the end of 1856 was 
a much more important place than 
it is today; indeed, it was almost the only 
centre of overseas commerce worth the 
name along the whole East African 
seaboard. 'X’he attempts of the Portuguese 
to found an empire on the mainland oppo¬ 
site the island had long since come to 
nothing, and all the country inland, the 
territories we now know as Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Uganda, South Sudan and the 
Congo, was very largely an unmapped, un¬ 
known void. 

The island of Zanzibar, however, was 
someth iitg of a name in the world, a re¬ 
gular port of call for the sailing vessels 
plying the Indian Ocean; and it was in 
one of these, a British sloop, that Burton 
and Speke came in on the northeast mon¬ 
soon irom Bombay on December 19, 1856. 

The population of Zanzibar Island was 
about one hundred thousand at this time, 
and most of the people were living in the 
town itself. In the narrow crooked dirty 
streets, a teeming procession went by of 
Negroes, Arabs, Indians, Persians, Sivanilis 
and many others. Cattle and donkeys thrust 
their way into the crowd. Merchants, sit¬ 
ting cross-legged in holes in the walls, call¬ 
ed out their wares, beggars reached up 
their hands to the passers-by, and over all 
in the stifling air hung the devastating 
smell of copra and decaying fish. Slaves 
roamed through every street, men, women 
and children, those who had been domesti¬ 
cated by years of captivity, and those who 
had just arrived from the interior and who 
were half mad and half dead through hun¬ 
ger and maltreatment—naked, bewildered 
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creatures with teeth filed into points and 
cicatrices on their bodies, their whole ap¬ 
pearance closer to that of a trapped animal 
than of a normal human being. 

By the eighteen-thirties slavery had 
been abolished in the British Empire, and 
the trade on the Atlantic west coast of 
Africa, the chief reservoir of Negroes, was 
already dying out. In 1845 the Sultan of 
Zanzibar had declared that the export of 
slaves was forbidden (though slavery with¬ 
in his dominions continued to be legal). 
British and French men-of-war patrolled 
the coast in search of Arab dhows bringing 
Negroes from the mainland. 

But none of this had made any real 
difference. With a tradition of at least 
•two thousand years of slaving behind them 
none of the east coast Arab dealers had 
as yet dreamed of giving up the trade. 
.Slaving was in the Arab,blood: no Arab 
regarded the trade as any more evil or 
abnormal than, presumably, a horse-dealer 
regards as evil or abnormal the buying and 
selling of horses today. 

And so the caravans were still raiding 
into the interior, the dhows, with their 
cai^oes close-packed beneath the decks, 
were still successfully running the block¬ 
ade of the warships; and Zanzibar market 
was as crowded as ever. Prices varied a 
good deal according to the season of the 
year and the supply, but in 1856 a dealer 
could still count on obtaining £4 or £5 
[Rs. 54 or Ks. 67J for an adult male slave 
in Zanzibar and more for a female. 

There were at this time some five thou¬ 
sand Arabs in Zanzibar, and some of them 
owned as many as two thousand slaves in 
addition to large plantations of cloves and 
coconut palms, three-storey wooden houses 
with fine carved doorways and wardrobes 
of embroidered gowns and turbans. To- 
getiier with the Indian dealers they con¬ 
trolled the ivory trade, owned ocean-going 
ships, loaned money at fantastic rates of 
interest and financed expeditions into the 
interior. 

Burton liked the Arabs. As we shall see 
later the full weight of his disapproval 
usually fell upon the Africans, whether 
slave or free, and from time to time upon 
his own compatriots. He deals briskly 
with the Swahilis, that hybrid race who 
were the product of the mixed blood of the 
Semites and the Negroes on the island, and 
who numbered atout half a million at 
this time. 
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In the eighteen-fifties the legitimate 
seaborne trade of Zanzibar was chiefly in 
the hands of the Americans, who in 1839 
were the first foreign nation to set up a 
consulate in Zanzibar, and then, in 
diminishing importance, came the British, 
the Germans and the French. In exchange 
lor the ivory and other products they look 
away, the foreign traders brought in 
“merikani”, the coarse American cotton 
cloth which was an article of barter every¬ 
where in East Africa, firearms and ammu¬ 
nition, coloured beads, china, cereals, and 
a haphazard range of gadgets and machines 
from the western woiid. 

The drinking water of the island was 
poisonous or at any rate dangerous, 
venereal disease was endemic, evex 7 onc was • 
in constant danger of contracting cholera 
and malaria, and doctors were un¬ 
known. One required either great fatalism 
or a great love of money and power to live 
willingly in this beautiful and exotic place. 
Even Fiaincrton, the British Agent, the one 
European who had outlived all the others 
on the island, was beginning to succumb 
at last. At tlie time of Burton and Speke’s 
arrival he had already been for fifteen 
years at Zanzibar and to a very large extent 
the social and political life of the island 
revolved around him. 

His health had been undermined by 
malaria and other illnesses, but in this case 
it was neither fatalism nor money that 
kept the consul at Zanzibar, but rather a 
sense of duty, perhaps also a feeling that 
the island and the people in it were now 
his life; it was too late to make a change. 
He was now so ill that he barely survived 
the hot day and lived only for the night. 
But this did not prevent him from carry¬ 
ing off Burton and Speke to stay at his 
house, nor from busying himself with the 
utmost enthusiasm in launching their ex¬ 
pedition. 

There was much to do. Caravans setting 
off -for the interior at this time usually 
epunted on being away for a year or even 
two years, and all supplies had to be car¬ 
ried on the porters’ heads.* A caravan of 
one hundred men, plus an armed guard, 
was regarded as quite a modest affair, and 
Burton actually proposed to take a com¬ 
plement of a hundred and seventy with 
him. These were ^o be recruited partly in 
Zanzibar and partly on the coast, and were 
to be under the general direction of the 
headman or guide, a half-caste Arab named 
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Said bin Salim who was in the employ 
the Sultan but had been loaned to the 
expedition. In addition there were two 
gunbearers, Sidi Bombay and Mwinyi 
Mabruki, who served more or less in the 
capacity of non-commissioned officers, and 
who were soon to 'become considerable 
figures in East African exploration; two 
Goan personal servants who cooked for 
Burton and Speke; and the guard which 
was made up partly of armed slaves and 
partly of Baluchis in the Sultan’s service— 
about a score of them in all. 

For the most part the caravan proposed 
to live off tile country, either by the shoot¬ 
ing of wild game or by the purchase of 
cattle, goals, milk and grain from the 
tiibes. All other supplies (with the ex¬ 
cept ioa of scientific instruments, guns, 
medicines and so forth which were brought 
from England or India) had to be obtained 
from the Indian and Arab merchants in 
Zanzibar, and the list was formidable. 

There was one other aspect of the expe¬ 
dition, and it was to play a vital part in 
all the unknown hazards that lay ahead. 
I'his was the personality of the two ex¬ 
plorers themselves. 

Burton, despite the plethora of books 
that have been written cither by or about 
him, still remains beyond the range of ordi¬ 
nary definition. Above all else he was a 
romantic and an Arabist; he belongs de¬ 
cidedly to that small perennial group oi 
English men and women who are bom 
with something lacking in their lives: a 
hunger, a nostalgia, that can be set at rest 
only in the deserts of the East. Whatever 
the reason may have been it was the tinkl¬ 
ing of the camel bell that beckoned him 
until the day he died. And yet with all his 
amazing concentration and intelligence he 
remains an amateur of the Islamic world, 
a devoted dilettante, more Arab than the 
Arabs, but never absolutely one of them. 
He returns to the East again and again 
like a migratory bird, never at peace when 
he is away, yet never able to stay for long 
without succumbing to an overmastering 
restlessness. There are moments in his 
career when it seems that nothing in the 
world can appease his almost insane hunger 
for fulfilment and excitement. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt remembers meeting Burton 
once in Buenos Aires at the end of one of 
his debauches, when he reappeared collar¬ 
less and in filthy clothes. He had. Blunt 
says, "a countenance the most sinister 1 
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have ever seen, dark, cruel, treacherous, 
with eyes like a wild beast". It was his 
eyes—the "questing panther eyes”—that 
everyone remembered. 

Yet beneath all this drama Burton was 
an intensely fastidious and scholarly man. 
No one else has chronicled a journey 
through Africa with such erudition as he 
has. 

At this time he was just thirty-six years 
of age, and we arc not here concerned with 
the second half of his life, with all its 
tumultuous journeys, its quarrels and 
humiliations, its fantastic outpourings of 
books and translations, which in the end, 
with the publication of his Thousand 
Nights and One Night and other Eastern 
erotica, were to earn for him the reputation 
of being a sort of intellectual rake. 

Yet at thirty-six he was already a 
famous man, though not a very popular 
one. After an education in France and 
Italy and at Oxford he had served seven 
years in the Indian Army, had made his 
famous journey to Mecca and a second 
hardly less perilous expedition to the for¬ 
bidden city of Harar in Abyssinia, and had 
written his books about these adventures. 
Never at any point in his army career in 
India had he proceeded in a normal, ortho¬ 
dox way: his way was through the interior 
lines and the endless subtleties and aber¬ 
rations of Eastern life. He was forever dis¬ 
guising himself in Eastern clothes, even 
dyeing his face and hands, and visiting low 
bazaars which would have been extremely 
distasteful to the ordinary British officer. 
In consequence he knew a great deal more 
about Indians and their way of life than 
the authorities cared to know. They were 
no more amused by his account of vice in 
Karachi than by his prediction that the 
Indian army was on the point of mutiny. 
As an officer he was irascible, impatient of 
discipline and highly critical of his col¬ 
leagues. Yet he was not altogether to be 
dismissed as just another British eccentric, 
for he was a swordsman of note, he was 
incontestably brave, and in his command 
of languages and dialects there had been 
few to equal him. It was said that he had 
discovered a system by which in two 
months he could learn a new language, 
and at the end of his life he was believed 
to speak and write no less than twenty- 
nine. 

Almost too much was contained here in 
one man. One has the feeling that he 


lived in a state of continual conflict with¬ 
in himself, the intellectual warring with 
the man of action, the methodical scholar 
grating against the poet and the romantic, 
the fastidious hypochondriac fighting a 
losing battle with the libertine. That this 
brilliant, courageous, highly-strung ad¬ 
venturer should have adopted as his close 
companion a man who was so complete an 
opposite as John Hanning Speke is, surely, 
as ironic a phenomenon as anything Cer¬ 
vantes contrived with his Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza. 

Not that Speke was in any way servile 
to Burton. Indeed, he was the very re¬ 
verse, and this in the end was to be Bur¬ 
ton's undoing. Burton needed a disciple 
gnd instead he got a rival. Speke was thirty, 
some six years younger than Burton. He 
came from a West Country family that 
dated back to Saxon times.’ He was tall and 
slender and his blue eyes and fair hair gave 
him rather a Scandinavian appearance. 
Moreover he looked after himself; he ate 
a great deal but drank very little and never 
smoked. His life was in the open air, and 
to fit himself for that life he was prepared 
to go to great lengths. Once in Africa he 
even discarded his boots and walked bare¬ 
foot so as to toughen himself. He planned 
ahead, he set himself definite objectives, 
and having once made up his mind he 
proceeded with great prudence and deter¬ 
mination. In short, he measured up very 
well to the Victorian notion of what a 
young man ought to be: steady, abstemi¬ 
ous, methodical in his habits, and respect¬ 
able. But he was not entirely humourless 
and he had the gift of friendship. Under¬ 
neath that cool and rather prosaic exterior 
there was a certain charm. Even Burton 
was prepared to admit' thi.s, though as is 
usual with most of Burton’s judgments of 
people, his summing up of Speke carried 
a violent sting in the tail. He wrote: “To 
a peculiarly quiet and modest aspect— 
aided by blue eyes and blond hair—to a 
gentleness of demeanour, and an almost 
childlike simplicity of manner which at 
once attracted attention, he united an im¬ 
mense fund of self-esteem, so carefully con¬ 
cealed, however, that none but his inti¬ 
mates suspected its existence.'^ 

Like Burton, Speke had entered the 
Indian Army, though at an earlier age and 
as a cadet, and had fought in the Punjab. 
Like Burton, he had a taste for solita^ 
expeditions in India, though of a very dif- 
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ferent kind; he used to go shooting in the 
distant Himalayas. Speke had a mania for 
shooting—few specimens in India and 
Tibet, he says, did not fall to his gun— 
and his various journeys on local leave took 
him into very remote places where, possib¬ 
ly. no other European had been before. 
This was part of the toughening-up pro¬ 
cess, and Speke was not uncon^ious of his 
own virtue in this matter. He was not like 
his brother officers in India, he wrote later, 
somewhat smugly. He never “idled away 
his time or got into debt”: he was away 
in the mountains collecting specimens and 
opening up the unexplored country. 

Already in India, long before he met 
Burton, Speke had a great object in view; 
he had decided that as soon as his long; 
leave fell due he would make a journey 
through unexplored Africa, travelling from 
the cast coast to the headwaters of the 
Nile, and then sail downstream to Egypt. 
On the way he would gather specimens of 
rare birds and animals, and cve^ntually he 
would build up a natural history museum 
in his father’s country house in England. 
Of his three years' leave from the army, 
two were to be .spent on the journey and 
the third year he was to recuperate at 
home. He saved his money, he planned, 
and when his ten years' service in India 
was up in 1854 he sailed for Aden, carry¬ 
ing with him £^90 [Rs. 5,265] worth of 
beads and other barter goods. 

It was at this point—some two years be¬ 
fore the outset of the present journey—that 
the two explorers mot for the first time. 
Speke had been in Aden only a few days 
when Burton turned up with several other 
young officers on the outward journey of 
his Abyssinian expedition, and it was soon 
arranged that Speke should scrap his own 
plans and join forces with them. 

From Burton's point of view this first 
African adventure had been a distinct per¬ 
sonal success. With many raanocuvrings— 
it was the sort of cloak-and-dagger affair 
he loved so well—he had 0rst got himself 
in and out of the fanatical Moslem strong¬ 
hold of Harar, and had then made a ren¬ 
dezvous with the others on the Somaliland 
coast. For Speke, however, the expedition 
had been an unqualified disaster. His side 
of it had accomplished practically nothing. 

Soon after Burton had joined the coastal 
party at Berbera in April 1855 a concerted 
rush had been made on the camp by the 
local Somali tribesmen at midnight, and in 
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the desperate struggle that had ensued one 
of the Englishmen had been killed. Burton 
had been wounded in the jaw, and Speke, 
having been repeatedly stabbed about the 
legs and arms, had been taken prisoner. 
There had been a sharp disagreement be¬ 
tween Burton and Speke at the height of 
the fray. Speke said later that he ran back 
under the lee of the tent to get a better 
view of the attackers and Burton, mistak¬ 
ing this action, called out to him, “Don't 
step back or they will think we are retir¬ 
ing.” Chagrined by this Speke rushed out 
against the attackers, and it was then that 
he was speared, stunned, tied up and car¬ 
ried away. He was badly wounded, and 
would certainly have been put to death, 
but he managed nevertheless to escape and 
rejoin Burton and another of the officers 
who had taken refuge aboard a friendly 
Arab vessel. They escaped eventually to 
Aden and there took ship for England. 
One other mortification awaited Speke 
while he was recovering from his wounds: 
Burton, as leader of the expedition, con¬ 
sidered that he had full rights to the notes 
taken by his subordinates, and when his 
First FooLteps in East Africa was publish¬ 
ed it was found to contain an abridged 
version of Speke's diary tucked away igno- 
ininiously at the end of the book. 

But still in 1855 there had been no real 
grievance between the two men, and cer¬ 
tainly no lack of courage on either side. 
After their Somaliland adventure both had 
volunteered for the campaign in the 
Crimea, and when the war was over they 
had met again in London. Burton was now 
full of plans for the very kind of journey 
upon which Speke also had set his heart— 
an expedition to the .sources of the Nile. 
When Burton asked Speke to join him, 
Speke immediately agreed. 

And so now, at the end of 1856, the two 
men found themselves in Hamerton's 
house in Zanzibar preparing for their 
second adventure into the African wilder¬ 
ness. Since Burton had obtained a grant 
of £1,000 (Rs. 13,500) from the Foreign 
Office and the patronage of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society he was the official leader. 

He wrote from Zanzibar to the Secretary 
of the Royal Geographical Society in 
London: “People here tell frightful stories 
about the dangers and difficulty of the 
journey and I don't believe a word of it." 

Finally on June 16, 1857, they set off in 
the Sultan’s corvette for the mainland. 



II 

THE INSPIRATION 


ScARCEi.Y TWEN lY Milf.s divide Zanzi¬ 
bar from the African mainland, and 
on a dear day you can plainly see 
the island from the coast. A motor launch 
accomplishes the journey across the straits 
in an hour or two and by air it is a matter 
of ten or fifteen minutes. Yet there is an 
astonishing dilfercnce between the island 
and the mainland shore. In Zanzibar 
everything is soft and Ireguiliiig. 

It is no less hot on the mainland, but 
here the wildness of Central Africa, the 
sensation of vast primitive space, touches 
the traveller directly he steps ashore; and 
it is a little forbidding. He secs a dry hard 
scrub reaching away into the distance and 
the native huts are as uninspiring as 
chicken coops—flat-roofed, oblong boxes 
made of crude wooden poles and plastered 
mud. 

And so the country continues inland for 
ninety miles or so until you cross the mari¬ 
time plain and the mountains break into 
view. Then one mounts up very quickly on 
to the great central plateau that stretches 
away for hundreds of miles into the heart 
of Africa. Now suddenly one realises how 
the woolly air of the coast pressed against 
one’s lun^. At three thousand feet—and 
that is the general level of the plateau— 
wide plains begin to appear, broken here 
and there with rough outcrops of rock, and 
there is never a moment when some dis¬ 
tant mountain is not in sight. These are 
the real horizons of Central Africa. 

For the most part the slave route from 
the coast led on from one watering place 
to another, and almost all the caravans 
headed for Kazeh (now called Tabora) in 
Central Tanganyika, some five hundred 
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miles inland from the sea. From Kazeh 
the paths of the caravans struck out in all 
directions, one directly north towards the 
southern shore of Lake Victoria, another 
round the western side of the lake to¬ 
wards the country known as Karagwe, 
another due westward to Ujiji on Lake 
Tanganyika, and still another southwards 
towards Lake Nyasa. Progress was ex¬ 
tremely slow and possible only in dry 
weather. 

'I here was, however, a moment of respite 
at the outset of these long journeys when 
travellers crossed from Zanzibar to the 
mainland coast at Bagamoyo. Bagamoyo 
means “Lay down the burden of your 
heart”, and it is a beautiful place, with a 
line of rustling coconut palms on the shore. 

At Kaolc, a little to the south of Baga¬ 
moyo, arc tile ruins of a coral mosque, and 
of giavcs and houses dating back to the 
thirteenth century, an incredible antiquity 
in this climate where every man-made 
thing scents destined to be overwhelmed 
by nature and forgotten. A plaque set up 
at Bagamoyo announces that it was from 
here that Burton and Speke started their 
journey inland in 1857. 

There were of course the usual diflicul- 
ties in setting out. Having come ashore 
from their corvette at Kaole they discover¬ 
ed that only a fraction of the porters they 
wanted were obtainable and consequently 
asses had to be bought instead. Great 
haggling took place in the bazaar before 
thirty-six men were eventually assembled, 
and it was decided in the end that the 
portable boat and other heavy baggage 
would have to be left behind. 

Speke went ahead with some of the men 
on June 25 on the first stage of the jour¬ 
ney, and on June 27 Burton followed him, 
mounted on a camel. They marched south- 
westward at first so as to avoid the country 
of the hostile Masai tribe to the north, and 
there was a pause at a place called Zungo- 
mcro (since vanished from the map) while 
they regrouped. More porters were oIh 
tained, bringing up the numbers of the 
caravan to a hundred and thirty-two in all. 
and early August found them climbing 
slowly up the escarpment to the centru 
plateau. The expedition was launched at 
last. ^ 

There was no particular difficulty about 
the route: they followed beaten paths brom 
one village to another, and from time to 
time they kept passing other caravans com* 
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ing down to the coast with slaves and 
ivory. Yet it was a progress so slow, so tor¬ 
tuous and disordered that one marvels that 
it ever got ahead at all. 


The day began at 4 a.m. while it was 
still dark and very cold. Then Burton and 
Speke had their coffee or tea and perhaps 
a plate of porridge, while the Arab guard 
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ment, and their women, children and 
cattle. The armed guard was dispersed 
along the line, each man carrying a muzzle- 
loaded "Tower-musket”, a German cavalry 
sabre, a small leather box strapped to the 
waist and a huge cow-horn filled with am¬ 
munition. Many of them were accom¬ 
panied by their women and personal slaves. 
Burton and Speke as a rule drew up the 
rear, cither riding the camel and the asses 



turned to the east for morning prayers. By 
5 a.m. the whole caravan was stirring 
round the camp hres, and a long delay en¬ 
sued while the cattle and the goats were 
rounded up and the porters quarrelled 
fiercely over their loads. The last act before 
the departure was to set fire to the grass 
huts that had been built the night before. 
The huts, of course, might have been use¬ 
ful for other travellers, but one left no 
gifts for strangers in this hostile world. 

There was a rough and ready order in 
the long procession when it finally got 
under way. In the lead went the g^ide, 
wearing a ceremonial headdress and carry¬ 
ing the red flag of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
and behind htm marched the drummer. 
The doth and be4d porters came next with 
their bolster-like bundles on their heads, 
then the men carrying the camp equip- 
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or, if sick, being carried in hammocks. Al¬ 
most every male member of the caravan 
had a weapon of some kind togetlicr with 
an assortment of pots and pans and a 
three-legged wooden stool strapped to the 
small of his back. A continuous and 
violent uproar of chanting, singing, 
whistling and shouting accompanied the 
march, for it was thought important to 
make as much noise as possible so as to 
impress the local tribes. 

The final halt for the day was made at 
any time from 8 a.m. onwards, but usually 
it was about 11 o'clock when the full fierce¬ 
ness of the midday heat was beginning, the 
caravan having then covered about ten 
miles. If they chanced to stop in a village 
a rush was made to occupy the best huts, 
and while a tent was erected for Burton ' 
and Speke the whole caravan was gathered 
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inside a kraal of branches and thorns.- 
Through the midday hours the two ex¬ 
plorers sat in the shade, taking scientific 
observations, writing their diaries, making 
sketches and conducting the general busi¬ 
ness of the march. Cloth was issued to the 
porters at each halt so that they could 
purchase grain from the local inhabitants. 
At 4 p.in. the Goanese cooks served dinner, 
which consisted of some such dish as rice 
and goat's meal, unless Speke had gone out 
and bagged a partridge or a gazelle—a 
diversion that Burton did not encourage. 
"Captain Burton,” Speke wrote later, "be¬ 
ing no sportsman, would not stop for shoot- 
ing.” 

Such might have been a normal day in 
the caravan’s progress, but then hardly any 
day was normal. At every stage the local 
chieftains demanded their hongo —a tax of 
so many yards of cloth, so many bags of 
beads—before they would allow the strang¬ 
ers to cross their territory. Hours, some¬ 
times days, would go by before the haggl¬ 
ing was over, and at last a drum was beaten 
in the chieftain’s village to announce that 
the caravan was free to proceed. 

As they got further away from the coast 
many of the porters deserted and had to 
be replaced by new ones; the asses died 
one after another, and disease kept break¬ 
ing out in the camp. Often they were 
hungry to the point of half-starvation, and 
both white men were constantly ill; Speke 
indeed seems to have been in a state of 
continually failing health all the way to 
Kazeh. Often too they were swamped by 
unseasonable rain. But they struggled on. 

In the late eighteen-fifties the 'Tangan¬ 
yika tribes were probably not so disturbed 
and brutalised as they became later on 
when the slave trade grew worse. 'I'he 
traveller was given a relatively friendly re¬ 
ception, and although Burton and Speke 
passed huge slave caravans, some of them 
a thousand strong, and saw the tragic 
aftermath of their progress—the sick men, 
women and children dying beside the track 
—both of them made the point that the 
hardships of the journey were not quite 
so bad as they were made out to be. 

Unfortunately, on its inland journey, 
the expedition by-passed places like the 
Olduvai Gorge in the Serengeti Plains, 
where there are evidences of the extreme 
antiquity of life in Africa, and Burton 
knew nothing of the overhanging rocks at 
Kondoa where one can see drawings of 


hunting scenes with match-like figures 
lunging at giraffes, and abstract designs 
that look like fish skeletons, whirls and 
sprays like falling stars, and weird circles 
filled with dots; and the Tanganyika wells 
with carved stone steps leading down to 
the water—the work of some vanished 
civilisation—had not yet been discovered. 
Burton is one of the few explorers who 
would have been deeply interested in these 
relics, but as things were he was merely 
oppressed by the apparent barrenness of 
the country’s past. 

When at last, after nearly five months’ 
journey, the party straggled into Kazeh on 
November 7, 1857, Burton went forward to 
meet the Arab traders there with joy. 
“Striking indeed,” he cries, “was the con¬ 
trast between the open-handed hospitality 
and hearty goodwill of this truly noble 
race, and the niggardness of the savage and 
selfish African—it was he’art of flesh after 
heart of stone.” He was back with his own 
kind again, grave, courteous, bearded men 
in turbans and long white robes, cultivated 
men with graceful mannei's, and never for 
a moment docs it disturb him that the 
principal preoccupation of their lives was 
the herding of men, women and children 
down to the coast, and the sale of such as 
survived in the slave markets of Mombasa 
and Zanzibar. 

There were about twenty-five Arab 
dealers living in Kazeh at this time, and 
they managed to keep up an outward show 
of civilisation. 
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They were delighted to see the two 
white men from the coast and were ready 
to help them in every way. And so a 
month went by at Kazeh, and Burton, at 
least, dnjoyed himself, since he could en¬ 
gage in long profitable conversations with 
his hosts about the unknown country that 
lay before them to the west. Speke, one 
feels, being ill and unable to speak Arabic, 
was left a little in the cold. 

Early in December, however; they set off 
again, and on February 13, 1858, reached 
Lake Tanganyika in the neighbourhood of 
the Arab slaving and ivory post at Ujiji. 
This was a moment of great triumph, a 
major discovery. Both men were seriously 
ill again—Speke, who had suffered since 
childhood from ophthalmia, was so blind 
he could barely see the lake, and Burton 
with an ulcerated jaw could take nothing 
but liquid food—but at least the expedi¬ 
tion had accomplished the first of its great 
objects. 

Speke, on recovering his eyesight, went 
off in search of a boat which would enable 
them to make a thorough expioration of 
the region, and although he returned 
empty-handed two native canoes were 
found at last, and in these both men set 
off towards the north. It was Burton’s 
notion that they might find a river there 
which, flowing nortli, might well be the 
source of the Nile. But in this he was dis¬ 
appointed: the Riisizi flows southward in¬ 
to Lake Tanganyika, which in any case is 
only 2,535 feet above sea level and there¬ 
fore too low to be the origin of the Nile. 

“1 felt sick at heart,” Burton wrote. 
They turned back to Ujiji, and here at 
last a little good fortune came to them: 
their rearguard arrived with supplies from 
the coast, and after nearly a year they re¬ 
ceived letters giving them news of the out¬ 
side world. Burton had the sardonic satis¬ 
faction of learning that he had been quite 
right about India: the mutiny had broken 
out. In June 1858 they were back at Kazeh 
again. 

And here, in almost a haphazard way, 
there occurred the beginning of a chain of 
incidents which was to set this journey 
apart from all others in Central Africa and 
lead on through endless bitterness and 
tragedy to the solution of the problem of 
the Nile. Burton was anxious to pause 
awhile among his Arab friends in Kazeh 
so as to refit the caravan and cmnpile his 
notes upon the discoveries they had already 
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made. Speke wanted to go off and investi¬ 
gate the reports they had heard from the 
.4rabs of the “Nyanza”, a lake larger than 
I’anganyika, which was said to lie some 
three w'ceks' journey' to the north of Kazeh. 
Burton willingly let.him go. With Bombay 
and a small party of porters and Baluchi 
guards Speke set off on July 9, 1858. 

The traveller today will find that the 
region between Kazeh and Lake Victoria 
is, at first, anything but spectacular; the 
eternal scrub presses around one, mile after 
mile, monotonously repeating itself. But 
then one gradually passes into a landscape 
that is altogether different. The scrub 
thins out and wide refreshing plains begin 
to sweep away to the horizon. Here and 
there huge rounded granite boulders, 
dropped probably by the melting glaciers 
of some former ice-age, rise up grotesquely 
from the ground. Finally, near Mwanza. 
the lake itself breaks into view. It is much 
more like a4ca than a lake, a tropical sea 
with yellow sand beaches and wooded 
slopes coming down to the shore. Close 
at hand, islands and promontories are 
dotted about with sailing boats moving 
around them, but to the north there is no 
visible end to the vast sheet of water. 

.411 these things—the surrounding 
plains, the peoples of the lakeside, and the 
immense mysterious reaches of the lake it¬ 
self—^were of course outside the range of 
civilised knowledge when Speke b^n his 
march. It is, then, hardly surprising that 
he should have been possessed by great ex¬ 
citement in the early morning of August 3, 
1858, when he stood on the shore near 
Mwanza and saw the immense stretch of 
water for the first time. An inspiration 
seized him. "I no longer felt any doubt,” 
he wrote later, "that the lake at my feet 
gave birth to that interesting river, the 
source of which has been the subject of so 
much speculation, and the object of so 
many explorers. The Arabs’ tale was 
proved to the letter. This is a far more 
extensive lake than the Tanganyika, so 
broad that you could not see across it, and 
so long that nobody knew its length.” 

It was a reckless and astonishing con¬ 
clusion to jump to, and it was quite im¬ 
possible for Speke to back it up with 
any scientific proof. Yet he seems to 
have been genuinely convinced by this one 
short view of a tiny section of the southern 
shore—^he stayed only three days on the 
lake—that he had discovered the source of 
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the Nile. One wishes that he could have 
had any other companion than Burton to 
share his enthusiasm. Nevertheless, he 
hastened back and re-entered Kazeh only 
six weeks after he had left it on the out¬ 
ward journey. 'I’he party received a warm 
reception and Speke at once acquainted 
Burton with his discovery. 

It is not dillicult to imagine the scene 
from Burton’s description: “We had 
scarcely breakfasted before he announced 
to me the startling fact that he had dis¬ 
covered the sources of the White Nile. It 
was an inspiration perhaps; the moment 
he had sighted the Nyanza, he felt at once 
no doubt but that ‘the Lake at his feet 
gave birth to that interesting river which 
has been the subject of so much specula¬ 
tion, and the object of so many explorers’. 
The fortunate discoverer’s conviction was 
strong; his reasons were weak. 

"After a few days it became evident to 
me that not a word could be uttered on 
the subject of the Lake, the Nile, and his 
trouvaille generally without olFcncc. By 
tacit agreement it was, therefore, avoided, 
and I should never have resumed it had 
my companion not stultified the results of 
the Expedition by putting forth a claim 
which no geographer can admit, and which 
is at the same time so weak and flimsy that 
no geographer has yet taken the trouble 
to contradict it.’’ 

Speke’s version is as follows: 

"Captain Burton greeted me on arrival 
at the old house . . . I . . . expressed my 
regret that he did not accompany me as I 
felt quite certain in my mind I had dis¬ 
covered the source of the Nile. This he 
naturally objected to, even after licaring all 
my reasons for saving so, and therefore the 
subject was dropped. Nevertheless the 
Captain accepted all my geography leading 
from Kazeh to the lake, and wrote it down 
in his book—contracting only my distances, 
which he said he thought were exaggerated, 
and of course taking care to sever my lake 
from the Nile by his Mountains of the 
Moon.” 

They had already fallen out over the 
Mountains of the Moon. Burton wanted 
to have them in one place on the map, 
Speke in another, and it was a vital point 
since these mountains, wherever they were, 
most probably provided the first drainage 
for the river. So now, like an old hand 
at chess. Burton neatly checkmated his 
opponent by dropping the mountains on 
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to a point of the map where they stood 
fairly and squarely between the river and 
the lake. 

Burton himself at this time had an idea 
that the real sources of the Nile lay fur¬ 
ther to the cast in the general vicinity of 
Mt. Kenya and Mt. Kilimanjaro. At the 
same time he was not altogether satisfled 
that the Tanganyika basin should be dis- 
qualified. 'I’he most he would allow for 
Speke’s new lake (which was now named 
Victoria in honour of the Queen) was that 
it might be a feeder of the Upper Nile; 
there was also the possibility that Lake 
Victoria was not one lake at all, but a 
series of lakes. 

But Burton was not adamant about any 
6f this. He simply wished to make it clear 
that Speke had no grounds whatever for 
his sweeping assertions; it was all guess¬ 
work, Therefore in Burton’s opinion it 
was much better in their report to the 
Royal Geographical Society to stick to the 
ground they had thoroughly investigated 
together, namely the Tanganyika region, 
and to the reports they had heard from 
the more reliable Arabs; and in fact while 
Speke had been away Burton had obtain¬ 
ed from the dealers in Kazeh some sound 
information about the district of Karagwe 
to the west of Lake Victoria. 

And so from this time forward we find 
Burton concentrating more and more upon 
Lake I’anganyika and Speke upon Lake 
Victoria; each adopted his own lake and 
was determined to support it against all 
arguments. Their quarrel may seem futile, 
but one has to remember that the two men 
had now been closeted together in the most 
hazardous circumstances for well over a 
year, and had long since begun to get on 
one another's nerves. Also, this issue was 
almost their whole world at that moment, 
and it seemed to them to be of the most 
pressing importance. 

It cannot then have been a very con¬ 
genial party that set off at the end of Sep¬ 
tember 1858 on the long return journ^ 
to the coast. There were a hundred and 
fifty-two in the caravan now, including 
slaves, women and children, and many of 
them, having already marched fifteen hun¬ 
dred miles or more since leaving Bagamoyo, 
were worn out. Burton and«Speke collaps¬ 
ed almost at once and had to be carried. 
Speke appears to have been suffering from 
pleurisy and pneumonia, and soon it was 
impossible for him to continue. At die 
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height of his delirium he raved and scream¬ 
ed at Burton, remembering every petty, 
pent-up grievance. These spasms passed at 
length and the expedition dragged itself on 
slowly’eastward, beset by sickness and de¬ 
sertions. Four montlis elapsed before they 
sighted the Indian Ocean at last just north 
of the present town of Dar-es-Salaam. 

It was now February 1859 and they had 
been away for twenty-one months, but 
Burton had undertaken to visit Kilwa fur¬ 
ther down the coast, and with a stubborn¬ 
ness which seems a little pointless he was 
determined to keep his word. He sent a 
message across to Zanzibar by dhow asking 
the British Consul to furnish him with a 
boat and when it arrived the two weary, 
antagonistic men sat sail for Kilwa. They 
accomplished nothing beyond their ges¬ 
ture; a cholera epidemic was sweeping 
along the East African coast and it had 
sfinck the slaving settlement at Kilwa with 
special force. Burton and Speke came away 
almost at once, and on March 4, 1859, 
fin.ally reached Zanzibar. 

Here everything was in turmoil; some 
ten thousand deaths through cholera had 
already occurred in the city, and the Sultan 
was preparing to resist an invasion which 
was about to be launched upon the island 
by his brother in Oman. Hamerton had 
died and the new British Consul, Captain 
Christopher Rigby, was an old rival of 
Burton’s—both of them being remarkable 
linguists, they had competed against one 
another in interpreters' examinations in 
India—and Burton lost no time in falling 
out with him. The main contention be¬ 
tween them seems to have concerned itself 
with Burton’s failure to pay his porters all 
the money they expected, and when, later 
on, they complained at the Consulate both 
Rigby and Speke, to Burton’s fury, sup¬ 
ported them. 

For the moment, however, Burton was 
at the end of his tether. Those who saw 
him at this time describe him as wild-eyed 
•and so gaunt and emaciated that the flesh 
hung in hollows on his cheeks; he himself 
says that the “excitement "of travel was suc- 
cc^ed by utter depression of mind and 
body". After barely three weeks on the 
island he embarked with Speke on the 
barque Dragon of Salem and they arrived 
at Aden twimty-five days later. 

As yet there was no o^n breach between 
the two men: “Still we were," Burton says, 
“to all appearances friends.” But Speke, 


the younger man, was recovering fast and 
was anxious to get home. It was agreed 
that while Burton continued his convales¬ 
cence a little longer at Aden Speke should 
go ahead, and in mid-April he took pass¬ 
age in H.M.S. Fjirious. According to 
Burton, Speke’s last word before he em¬ 
barked was a promise that he would await 
his companion’s arrival in London before 
revealing the results of the expedition. 
Upon that they parted for ever. 

When Burton himself reached England 
on May 21 Speke had already been there 
for twelve days and had made good use 
of his time. One can explain his conduct 
only by remembering, as Professor Ingham 
of Makerere College, Uganda, suggests, 
“ihe self-righteousness of his generation”, 
which moved him to put “justice before 
generosity’’. He was filled with his con¬ 
viction that he had solved the great secret 
of the Nile. Burton had derided his theory 
and washed his hands of it; therefore Speke 
had every riglit to regard his inspiration 
and his discovery as a personal matter, 
something quite apart from the official ex¬ 
pedition. 

Whether or not Speke himself used this 
justification is unknown, but the fact re¬ 
mains that, on disembarking, he went 
directly to Sir Roderick Murchison, the 
President of the Royal Geographical So¬ 
ciety, and revealed to him the story of the 
expedition and his great conviction about 
the source of the Nile. Murchison, natural¬ 
ly, was intrigued, and Speke was asked to 
give an address to members of the Society 
at Burlington House; and here again he 
pressed his views. Within a week of his 
arrival word got around London that this 
intrepid and mode's! young man had made 
a discovery of extraordinary importance, 
and he was invited by the Society to go out 
to Africa again at the head of a new expe¬ 
dition. A sum of £2,500 [Rs. 33,750] was 
quickly raised to finance it, and Speke was 
soon at work on his plans. 

Burton meanwhile, a lean and haggard 
figure, landed in England to find that be 
had been almost forgotten. The public 
was only mildly interested in his careful 
and scientific report on Lake Tanganyika, 
and he was not invited to take part in the 
new expedition; he was replaced by another 
Indian Army officer. Captain James Augus¬ 
tus Grant. Five years were to elapse bcfOTC 
he was to have his full and terrible re¬ 
venge. 
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There are no written records of Uganda— 
the territory that Speke now proposed to 
enter—before the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It seems certain, however, that 
at some point in the unrecorded past a 
superior race of cattle-owning men came 
south from the Ethiopian highlands, and 
these people set themselves up as a ruling 
aristocracy among the Negroes on the 
northern and western borders of Lake Vic¬ 
toria. By 1860 three separate kingdoms 
were established, Bunyoro in the north, 
Buganda in the centre and Karagwe to the 
south, on the western shore of the lake. 
Many other tribal formations existed as 
well, but these three little states had a 
certain coherency in the midst of a wilder¬ 
ness of utter barbarity; they formed, as it 
were, a tiny capsule of semi-civilisation in 
the centre of the continent, and the outside 
world knew hardly anything at all about 
them. 

Normally in Central Africa it was the 
fate of such people to remain in a state of 
arrested development. In a mysterious way 
the light of human ambition was extin¬ 
guished. 

But with these three puppet kingdoms 
it was not like this at all; they advanced 
marvellously. Without any precedent to 
guide them or any outside help they had 
achieved by the middle of the nineteenth 
century a native culture which was well in 
advance of any other south of the Sahara. 

Their houses, for example, had nothing 
in common with the dull coffin-shaped con¬ 
traptions of Tanganyika; they were laige, 
beautifully made conical structures of 
tightly woven canes and reeds that often 
soared fifty feet into the air. These dwell- 
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ings were dry and comfortable in the rain 
and cool in the hot seasons, and they were 
infinitely more attractive than any build¬ 
ing that has been erected in Uganda in 
the twentieth century. The musical instru¬ 
ments of the tribesmen were equally re¬ 
markable, and they travelled on the lake 
in immense canoes, some of them seventy 
feet in length. * 

Neither men nor women disfigured their 
bodies with scars or tattoos like the other 
Central African tribes, and when they sat 
down to cat they washed their hands. 
Domestic slaves, who were treated as part 
of the household like Russian serfs, served 
the meal, and the food was distinctly 
civilised. Coffee beans were chewed as a 
digestive and they brewed their beer from 
bananas. Both men and women smoked. 

In Buganda especially, the richest and 
most progressive of the three states, the 
power of the king was Absolute, but he 
was advised by a group of counsellors' who 
formed a kind of cabinet in which each 
man had some special duty. Whenever 
the king appeared it was customary for 
the courtiers to abase themselves on the 
ground before him, since he was considered 
to be almost divine, or at all events the 
personification of the spirit of the race. 

And yet, with all this sophistication and 
refinement, these people had no method 
of writing or counting, no means of mea¬ 
suring the passage of time by weeks or 
months or years, no mechanical contri¬ 
vances even as simple as the plough or the 
wheel, no religion that amounted to more 
than the most primitive kind of supersti¬ 
tion and witchcraft. They gave way to 
their passions and their appetites like 
spoiled and delinquent children and they 
were unbelievably cruel. 

There were strong differences between 
the three kingdoms, and perhaps these 
differences were conditioned by the geo¬ 
graphical nature of the country. Bunyoro. 
to the north, is drier and harsher than 
the land around the shores of Lake Vic¬ 
toria. For months at a time no rain falls 
and one travels for miles through a dry 
hard scrub. The people here have a repu¬ 
tation for toughness and resilience; they 
are less sophisticated than the lakeside in¬ 
habitants, but more warlike and ag^s- 
sive. These qualities were certainly 
reflected in their King, Kamrasi. He was 
a man who was both harsh and suspicious, 
a chieftain with the instincts of a pirate. 
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and the absorbing hatred of his life was 
directed partly against Buganda in the 
south, and partly against a rebellious 
brother called Rionga, who lived on an 
island ih the Nile. 

Karagwe, on the western side of the 
lake, is more open country, much of it 
hve thousand feet above sca-level, and there 
is a remarkable freshness and clarity in the 
landscape. 

Here, at a place called Bweranyange, 
Rumanika, the King of Karagwe, kept his 
little provincial court. He was a large and 
friendly man who had the reputation of 
being hospitable to strangers. Being by 
some way the weakest of the three kings, 
Rumanika took care to remain on go^ 
terms with the rulers of Bunyoro and* 
Buganda. He sent them gifts from time to 
time and even acknowledged himself to be 
a vassal or at any rate a dependant of 
Buganda. Yet Rumanika had his eccentri¬ 
cities. He kept an extraordinarv harem of 
wives who were so fat they could not stand 
upright, and instead grovelled like seals 
about the floors of their huts. 

Buganda, on the northern shore of the 
lake, has neither the dryness of Bunyoro 
nor the horizons of Karagwe; it is a region 
)f jungles and broken hills and it is as 


lush and exuberant as Zanzibar. The 
climate is hot, changeable and damp, and 
all things spring from the earth in a blaze 
of exotic colour. The earth itself is red, 
the plantations of bananas make avenues 
that are filled with a .warm greenish-yellow¬ 
ish light and the surrounding jungle is a 
vast aviary filled with tropical birds and 
flowering shrubs. These conditions create 
an impression of intimacy, of quickness and 
liveliness and of a kind of luxurious ex¬ 
citement, and that is the nature of the 
Buganda. 


In I860 Mutesa, the young king of 
Buganda, had only recently got his grip 
upon the throne and had established his 
capital a few miles inland from the lake 
on a hilltop which is not far from the 
modern city of Kampala. 

Mutesa's court was a compound of 
especially spacious huts in the centre of 
the town, and here he held his daily levdcs, 
sitting upon a platform of grass covered 
with a red blanket, and surrounded by his 
nobles, his pages and his wives, who num¬ 
bered a couple of hundred or so. At this 
time he was a slim, well-built young man 
in his early twenties with beautiful teeth 
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and liquid, but rather siiikiii^ eyes, llis 
tonsured hair was built up like a cocks¬ 
comb on his head, his toga was neatly 
knotted over one shoulder, und'on his arms 
and logs he wore broad bands of coloured 
beads. At his feet,were Ids symbols of 
royalty, a spear, a shield and a white dog. 
When he w'cnt walking the whole court 
followed, and he all'cctcd an extraordinary 
stilf-lcggcd strut which was meant to inti- 
tate the gait of a lion. Mutesa, in short, 
was a veiy inijircssive figure, even at this 
eaily stage of his long career, and there 
might even have been a certain digidly 
about him had it not been for the fact 
that he was very fur fiom i)eing a saint in 
the vales of Paradise; he was a savage and 
bloodthirsty monster. 

Hardly a day went by without some vic¬ 
tim being executed at his command, and 
this was done wilfully, casually, almost as 
a kind of game. A girl would commit 
some breach of eliqueilc by talking too 
loudly, a page would neglect to chtse or 
open a door, and at once, at a sign from 
Mutesa, they would be taken away, scream¬ 
ing, to have their heads lopped olF. A roll 
of drums oblitctatod the cries of tlic death 
throes. 

All his ancestors (and there is known to 
have been a line of at least a score of kings 
behind him) behaved in exactly the same 
way, and a similar law of the jungle pre¬ 
vailed in all the minor tribal groups. Un¬ 
less the ruler suiTUundcd himself with an 
atmosplicrc of dread and superstitious awe 
he did not stay very long on his throne. 
Mutesa, on becoming king, had instantly 
pul to death some sixty of his brothers 
by burning them alive, and this w'as appar¬ 
ently regarded as a perfectly normal pre¬ 
caution against rebellion. 

This, then, was the strange little island 
of native civilisation that had been left un¬ 
disturbed to work out its own destiny in 
the heart of Central Africa a hundred years 
ago. It would naturally be absurd to sug¬ 
gest that there was any real enlightenment 
here; the three puppet kingdoms were still 
bound to a primeval way of life, and fear 
was the dominant factor in every man’s 
mind. On the other hand, these people 
were still insulated from the abuses of 
civilisation: there was no syphilis or small¬ 
pox, no rinderpest to kill their cattle. 
Mutesa’s cruelties did not touch the general 
run of the people; they had plenty to eat 
and drink. Only the barest echoes of other 


things reached them from the outside 
world—of the slavers coming up the Nile 
from Egypt and the Arab caravans from 
Zanzibar.' Perhaps it really was a Garden 
of Eden of a kind, savage but fatalistic; at 
all events, it was still intact when Speke 
and his new companion. Grant, marched 
into Karagwe at the end of 1861, and with 
ihi.s the capsule was destined icr burst at 
last. 


In Grant Speke ftad found an ideal com 
panion. The two tnen were of the same 
age and had been friends in India, where 
they had often gone on shooting excursions 
together. But Grant had another quality: 
*hc was the perfect lieutenant. He must 
surely be rated as the most modest and 
.self-elfacing man who ever entered the tur¬ 
moil of African exploiation; he never puts 
himself forward, he nevef complains, never 
cjuestions any order of his leader. Burton 
would have found him a paragon. Grant's 
devotion, however, was entirely fixed upon 
Speke, and it was almost doglike in its com¬ 
pleteness. “Not a shade of jealousy or dis- 
irust or even ill-temper,” he says, “ever 
came between us." Grant was a cool and 
vciy steady man, a soldier and a sportsman 
well out. of the ordinary, and in his own 
private and modest way lie was a compet¬ 
ent artist and a genuine amateur of botany. 
He had fought in a number of engagements 
that led up to the Mutiny in India, and 
had taken part in the relief of Lucknow 
wlicre he had been awarded a medal and 
a clasp for gallantry. 

Rumanika was delighted to meet the 
two white meu, the first he had ever seen. 
He shook hands warmly, addicssed them 
in good Swahili, and established them in 
his best huts with an abundant supply of 
provisions. Speke had a plea.sant month 
at Bweranyange. He exchanged presents 
with Rumanika, drank his pombe, and 
with a tape measure ascertained the dimen 
sions of his fat wives. '* 

Rumanika warned Speke that he must 
not proceed into Buganda until Mutesa sent 
for him, and that it would be impossible 
for him to appear at Mutesa’s court wear¬ 
ing his unmentionables (Speke in his 
account uses this Victorian word for 
trousers); he w'ould have to obtain a gown. 
And so messengers were sent off to warn 
Mutesa of the expedition’s approach and 
while they waited the month of December 
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slipped by. Grant meanwhile was having 
a very bad time. He was assailed by a 
dreadful sore in his leg, and presently the 
infection became so agonisingly painful he 
was unable to stir from his hut. Certainly 
he was in no condition to walk or even 
to be carried when, on January 8, 1862, a 
troop of messengers arrived from Mutesa 
bearing with them an invitation for the 
ixpcdition to proceed. It was therefore 
decided that he should remain ‘behind in 
Rumanika’s care while Speke went forward 
alone. For the next three months Grant 
remained a prisoner in his hut, unable to 
go out, often in agony and without news 
of any kind. 

It took Speke six weeks to walk to 
Mutesa’s court, and in the course of the 
journey he at last tame within sight of 
Lake Victoria opposite the Sesse Islands. 
.More than ever now he felt that his origi¬ 
nal conjecture had been correct: the lake 
was a vast inland sea and somewhere on 
its northern shore he would find its outlet 
to the north—the fountains of the Nile. 
I'or the moment, however, he was forced 
to put his geographical work aside and 
prepare himself for his reception by 
Mutesa. 

When Speke got to the palace all was 
ready for his reception. A band playing 
live-stringed harps and trumpets ushered 
iiim through the outer courts where small 
pages were rushing around gathering their 
doaks about them so as not to show theii 
legs: and finally he came into the presence 
of the monarch himself. Speke set up his 
chair in front of the throne, erected his 
umbrella and awaited events. Nothing 
happened. For an hour the two men sat 
gazing at one another, Mutesa occasionally 
turning to his courtiers to pass a remark 
on the umbrella, on the bodyguard or on 
Speke himself. From time to time a draught 
of beer was handed to him. Speke simply 
sat and waited. 

jAt length a man approached with a 
message: had he seen the King? 

"Yes,” Speke answered, “for full one- 
hour.” 

When this was translated to Mutesa he 
lose and walked away into the interior of 
his palace. There now ensued a long wait 
while the King ate his dinner: as an act 
of courtesy, it was explained to Speke, 
Mutesa had refrained from eating until 
the meeting had taken place. 

It was at a further mterview that the 
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notorious shooting incident took place. 
Speke was invited to display the magic of 
his pistols by taking a pot-shot at four cows, 
a feat he accomplished a little awkwardly; 
one of the cows, charging upon him, re¬ 
quired a second bullet before it was dis¬ 
patched. 

"1 he king,” Speke says, "now loaded one 
of the carbines I had given him with his 
own hands, and giving it full-cock to a 
page, told him to go out and shoot a man 
in the outer court: which was no sooner 
accomplished than the little urchin return¬ 
ed to announce his success, with a look of 
glee such a.s one would sec in the face of 
a boy who had robbed a bird’s-nest, caught 
a trout, or done any other boyish trick. The 
king said to Jiiin, ‘And did you do it well?’ 
‘Oil yes, capitally.’ He spoke the truth, no 
doubt, for he dared not have trifled with 
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the king: but the affair created hardly 
any interest. I never heard, and there ap¬ 
peared no curiosity to know, what indivi¬ 
dual human being the urchin had depriv¬ 
ed of life.” 

After Speke had been for three months 
in these bizarre surroundings Grant finally 
arrived. He was still limping from the 
effects of the sore in his leg but otherwise 
restored to health, and now both men were 
eager to push on towards their goal. On 
their separate journeys from Karagwe they 
had crossed a considerable river, the 
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Kagera, but since it flowed into Lake Vic¬ 
toria and not out of it they dismissed it 
as a possible source of the Nile. At 
Mutesa's court, however, they heard very 
definite reports of another stream that 
emerged from the lake only a short distance 
to the east. I'he lake was said to pour 
itself out in a wide fall of water towards 
the north. Speke, who had never been per¬ 
mitted to leave Mutesa’s capital in all his 
three months' stay, was now determined to 
make his way to this spot and then follow 
the river downstream wherever it might 
lead. 

Mutesa was much opposed to their go¬ 
ing. It amused him to have the two white 
men at his court and he was not altogether 
sure that he had extracted every possible 
gift from them. Then, too, they were 
bound to enter the territory of Kainrasi, 
the K.ing of Bunyoro, when they went 
away, and with Kamrasi he was at war. 
For another six weeks he prevaricated and 
delayed, and then at last on July 7, 1862, 
he let them go. The two explorers with 
Bombay and their caravan and a Buganda 
bodyguard marched out to the cast. They 
were on the eve of the climax of their 
tremendous journey. 

And now octurred one of the strangest 
incidents of the whole adventure. Their 
guide had led them somewhat north of the 
lake, and in order to reach the Nile and 
trace it to its source it was necessary for 
the caravan to turn sharply south. A con¬ 
ference was held, and as a result it was 
decided that the expedition should split 
once more: Speke alone was to go to the 
source while Grant turned north and open¬ 
ed up the way to Kamrasi’s court in Bun¬ 
yoro. One can only take the two men’s 
word for it that they were entirely agreed 
upon this arrangement. From Grant we 
have no hint of reproach or disappoint¬ 
ment. He had staked his life on getting 
to this goal, and now at the last minute, 
when it was within his reach, he quietly 
turned away from it in order to plea.se his 
companion. Grant merely says that he was 
invited by Speke to make a flying march 
to the source and was forced to decline 
since his bad leg made it quite impossible 
to manage twenty miles a day. In any case, 
he goes on, this was not a great issue; they 
had seen the lake and they knew that the 
Nile issued from it. just why it was neces¬ 
sary for Speke to dash off at the rate of 
twenty miles a day is not explained; but 


then there is so much between these two 
that cannot be understood unless one con¬ 
stantly remembers Grant’s utter devotion 
to his leader. 

At all events, Speke went off and reached 
the Nile on July 21, 1862, at a place called 
Urondogani about forty miles downstream 
from the lake; “Here at last stood on 
the brink of the Nile; most beautiful was 
the scene, nothing could surpass it! It was 
the very perfection of the kind of effect 
aimed at in a highly developed park: with 
a magnificent stream, six hundred to seven 
hundred yards wide, dotted with islets and 
rocks. . . 

When they marched upstream and came 
within sight of their goal at last on July 28; 
all forgot their fatigue and rushed forward 
along the river bank. A hill blocked their 
view of the lake but there, at their feet, the 
gpreat stream poured itself like a breaking 
tidal wave over a waterfall. ”It was -a sight 
that attracted one for hours,” Speke says. 
He named the place the Ripon Falls "after 
the nobleman who presided over the Royal 
Geographical Society when my expedition 
was got up”. 


It now remained for the explorers to keep 
themselves alive until they could get back 
to civilisation to tell the story, and there 
was still no guarantee whatever that they 
would succeed. A month went by before 
Speke and Grant rejoined their forces (now 
reduced to some seventy men and four 
women), and together they marched into 
Bunyoro, where King Kamrasi received 
them somewhat sourly; he filched Speke's 
fifty-guinea gold chronometer from him 
before he would allow the expedition to 
proceed. 

While they were in Bunyoro the explor¬ 
ers heard reports of another large lake a 
short distance to the west, the Lflta Nzig^* 
and it seemed possible that this mi^ht be 
a second source of the Nile. But it 
now November 1862, and they were worn 
out and bereft of nearly all their posses- 
sions; to have made a further detour might 
have settled their last chance of survival. 
And so they pushed on slowly to the north. 

They had at least one bright hope to 
lead them on; before feavuig l.ondon 
Speke had arranged with the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society for an expedition to be 
sent south from Gondokoro in the Sudan 
to meet them with fresh supplies and 
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porters. It was, of necessity, a loose sort of 
arrangement, since it was impossible to fix 
a definite point of rendezvous in that un¬ 
mapped country, and Speke and Grant 
were already a year late in keeping the 
appointment. But John Pctherick, the 
British Vice-Consul at Khartoum and the 
leader of the relief column, was an experi¬ 
enced and reliable man, and the Society 
had provided him with a sum of a thousand 
)ounds with which to buy boats and sup- 
jlies. These were to be sent up the river 
rom Khartoum and stationed at Gondo- 
(oro or some other suitable place to await 
Speke’s and Grant’s arrival. It was with 
the prospect of meeting Petherick that the 
two explorers now pushed on towards the 
north. 

The journey was increasingly weari¬ 
some. On November 19, 1862, they reach¬ 
ed the Karuma Falls in Central Uganda, 
and at the end of the month they were 
still toiling slowly onwards through de¬ 
pressing scrub. Sunset on December 3 was 
the moment that hope revived again. Wel¬ 
coming rifle shots were heard in the dis¬ 
tance, and presently there advanced to meet 
them a column of Egyptian and Nubian 
soldiers dressed in Turkish uniforms. A 
drum and fife band was playing and red 
flags waved overhead: it was almost the 
first sign of civilisation Speke and Grant 
had seen since they had left Bagamoyo on 
tlie Zanzibar coast over two years before. 

This garrison, named Faloro, was the 
southernmost trading post of the Egyptians 
on the Upper Nile, and its commander, 
Mohammed Wad-cl-Mck, came forward to 
embrace the travellers. He declared that 
he was the agent of Petherick and of a 
Maltese trader named de Bono, and that 
he had orders to convey them to the Egy-p- 
tian stronghold at Gondokoro. Soon they 
were sitting down to a meal of bread, 
honey and mutton eaten off plates of crock- 
ery. 

They were, however, not quite out of 
tfie wood as yet. Mohammed Wad-el-Mek, 
though friendly, was also a dyed-in-the- 
wool slave-driver, and war by no means 
ready to move north until he had plun¬ 
dered the district of the last available 
slave and tusk of ivory. It was not until 
January 10, 1863, that the cavalcade set 
out. 


On February 13, 1863, nearly two years 
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and five months after the outset of their 
journey, Speke and Grant marched into 
Gondokoro. There was no sign of Pether¬ 
ick, but they saw the red brick house and 
sheds of the Austrian Mission and a num¬ 
ber of boats on the river; and presently a 
wholly unexpected figure came out to meet 
them. “We saw hurrying towards us,’’ 
Speke says, “the form of an Englishman ... 
my old friend Baker, famed for his sports 
in Ceylon, seized me by the hand. A little 
boy of his establishment had reported our 
arrival, and he in an instant came out to 
welcome us. What joy this was I can hard¬ 
ly tell.’’ 

The sportsman Samuel Baker and his 
wife had come up the Nile to look for 
them, and there had been others as well 
who had arrived at Gondokoro on the same 
mission, three Dutch ladies, but they had 
been forced to return to Khartoum through 
sickness. Soon, too, three Austrian priests 
arrived. The two explorers could rem at 
last. 

“Speke,” Baker says, “appeared the more 
worn of the two: he was excessively lean, 
but in reality he was in good tough condi¬ 
tion; he had walked the whole way from 
Zanzibar, never having once ridden during 
that wearying march. Grant was in honour¬ 
able rags. He was looking tired and fever¬ 
ish, but both men had a fire in the eye, 
that showed the spirit that had led them 
through.” 

There was much news to give—the death 
of the Prince Consort in England, the 
outbreak of the Civil War in America— 
but for the moment Speke's and Grant’s 
immediate interest was Petherick. Where 
was he? Why had he not come to meet 
them? Baker assured them that he was 
not far away, travelling in the West Nile 
district, and in fact Petherick and his wife 
arrived a few days later. Outwardly the 
little white community appeared to be an 
extremely friendly group and they dined 
together. But Speke was furious with 
Petherick. It was the kind of pettiness 
which can .sometimes overtake a man who 
has been under a great strain, and nothing 
would convince him that Petherick, having 
taken £1,000 from the Royal Geographical 
Society, had not forgotten all about the 
expedition and instead had gone off trad¬ 
ing for ivory in another direction. In point 
of fact, Petherick and his wife had spent 
a dreadful year struggling overland to . 
Gondokoro and had very nearly died. But 
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Speke would not be appeased. When 
Mrs. Pethcrick eame and begged him to 
accept the trade-goods and the boat they 
had brought to Gondokoro for his use 
Speke replied acidly that he "did not wish 
to recognise the succour dodge’’; his good 
friend Baker had supplied him with all his 
needs and he prch.-rred to go down to 
Khartoum in B.tkcr's boat. When Speke 
and Grant sailed north from Gondokoro 
at the cn<l of February it was plain that 
they intended to speak their minds about 
Petheritk when they got bark to England; 
and indeed, they attacked him harshly in 
their reports to the Royal Geographical 
Society and in the books they wrote. 
Pcthcrick was removed from his post as 
British Vice-Consul at Khartoum and was 
all but linanciallv ruined when he was ac- 
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cused of being involved in the slave-trade. 
Some years elapsed before he could get a 
hearing for his side of the case, and his 
reputation is not perhaps re-established 
even yet. 


On his way down the Nile Speke had 
triumphantly cabled to London* "Infonn 
Sir Roderick Murchison that all i.s well, 
that we are in latitude 14“ .SO' upon the 
Nile, and that the Nile is settled”; and he 
had been awarded the Royal Geographical 
Society’s Founders’ Medal. Both men 
could look forward to a warm reception 
when they reached London. 

But the Nile was not settled. Speke had 
■left too many rivals and enemies in the 
field for anything to be settled just yet. 
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In niE VICTORIAN AGE cxpIorcrs’ books 
exerted an extraordinary power over peo¬ 
ple's minds: they supplied the drama and 
the entertainment that now very largely 
belongs to the cinema, and although such 
magazines as Blackwood’s were widely cir¬ 
culated, there was as yet no illustrated press 
of any consequence to compete with them; 
they had the quality of science fiction. 

These books tended to be intensely per¬ 
sonal and were propaganda of a kind, fhe 
author pleaded his special cause, often with 
a note of religious and passionate convic¬ 
tion; he reached out, as it were, to his 
reader, arguing with him about some such 
inaitcr as the slave-trade, stirring up his 
sympathy and indignation. And since 
these appeals were interlarded with themes 
of bravery and high adventure the response 
was enormous. There was always the 
chance that the explorer might be dead 
before his book came out; he might even 
then be lost in the wilderness or, like a 
matador, be preparing to go out and meet 
his fate once more. This gave an air of 
actuality to his work, one suffered and 
lived with him. If he was attacked by 
jealous rivals one sprang to his defence; 
and in the speculative and highly charged 
arena of African exploration there was a 
great deal of jealousy. 

In the ’sixties the great outpouring of 
these African publications began. Burton, 
who was first in the field with his Lake 
Regions (his account of his journey with 
Speke to Lake Tanganyika), said in later 
years that he rather regretted some of the 
things he wrote, but he had been exasperat¬ 
ed by two articles which Speke had con¬ 
tributed to Blackwood's Maga^ne on his 
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return to England in 1859. In these articles 
Speke first put forward his idea that Lake 
Victoria was the source of the Nile, and 
this seemed to Burton to make nonsense 
of the whole expedition. So now, at the 
opening of his Lake Regions, Burton set 
about putting things to rights in his own 
drastic fashion: 

“1 have spoken out ray feelings concern¬ 
ing Captain Speke, my companion in the 
expedition which forms the subject of these 
pages. The history of our companionship 
is simply this:—As he suffered with me in 
purse and person at Bcrbcrah, in 185.5, I 
thought It but just to offer him the op¬ 
portunity of renewing an attempt to pene¬ 
trate into Africa. I had no other reasons. 
I could not expect much from his assist¬ 
ance: he was not a linguist—French and 
Arabic being equally unknow'n to him—nor 
a man of science, nor an accurate astrono¬ 
mical observer. The Court of Directors (of 
the East India Company) officially refused 
him leave of absence; I obtained it for him 
by an application to the local authorities 
at Bombay. During the exploration he 
acted in a subordinate capacity; and as may 
be imagined amongst a party of Arabs, 
Baloch fBaluchis] and Africans, whose lan¬ 
guages he ignored, he was unfit for any 
other but a subordinate capacity. Can I 
then feel otherwise than indignant when I 
find that, after preceding me from Aden to 
England, with a spontancoi.s offer on his 
part of not appearing before the Society 
that originated the Expedition until my 
return, he had lost no lime in taking mea¬ 
sures to secure for himself the right of 
working the field which I had opened, and 
that from that day he has placed himself 
en evidence as the primtim mobile of an 
Expedition in which he signed himself 
‘Surveyor’. . . .?” 

Speke, he makes out, completely mis¬ 
construed the real nature of the expedi¬ 
tion. They were not looking for the "coy 
fountains" of the Nile at all. Their in¬ 
structions from the Royal Geographical 
Society merely required them to investi¬ 
gate reports of the "Ujiii Lake" and to in¬ 
quire generally into tne geography and 
ethnography of the region. In addition 
they had been asked to visit the ancient 
slaving station at Kilwa on the mainland 
south of Zanzibar. All these things had 
been done, and that was the full extent of 
the matter. Speke’s hallucinations about' 
the "Victoria Nyanza” were his own affair 
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and were not to be confused with the prac¬ 
tical achievements of the expedition. 

This was the first broadside. When it 
was delivered in I860 Burton, of course, 
was smarting from the acclaim which had 
been given to Speke by the Society and ih 
relative coolness towards himself. And now 
here was Speke in 1863, just back from 
his new expedition with Grant, and more 
in the limelight than ever. When the tw? 
men landed at Southampton in June thi 
town authorities were there to receive 
them, together with a group of enthusiastic 
supporters and friends, including Burton’s 
oVd tvva\, CotvsuV oi Zanzibar. On 
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Society gave Speke an ovation at a special 
meeting; so great indeed was the crowd 
which had come to hear the explorer lec¬ 
ture that several windows of the building 
were broken. And what had Speke got to 
say? “The Nile is settled." 

To Burton, who had returned to Eng¬ 
land about this time, it was the same old 
folly, the same reckless miesswork. What, 
in wet, had Captain Speke done? He had 
had a glimpse of a large sheet of water 
when he had visited Mwanza on the Tan¬ 
ganyika expedition in 1858. He had had 
another glimpse of another large sheet of 
water, two hundred miles to the north, 
when he had visited King Mutesa with 
Grant in 1862. And at once he had jumped 


to the conclusion that the vast area between 
these two points was one immense lake. 
Had he circumnavigated this so-called 
lake? Not at all; he had not even bothered 
to visit its western shore when he was stay¬ 
ing with Rumanika. He was entirely un¬ 
able to say what rivers flowed into it or out 
of it. 

It was quite true that he had found one 
outlet when he visited a waterfall (the so- 
called Ripon Falls), and a northward-flow¬ 
ing stream to the cast of Mutesa’s palace: 
but what possible excuse had he for declar¬ 
ing with such authority that this was the 
Nile? Had he followed the river down¬ 
stream from the lake to Gondokoro? By 
no means. He had marched overland most 
of the way to Gondokoro, and when by 
chance on the journey he had caught sight 
of a river—any river—he had airily con 
eluded that it was the same stream that he 
had seen issuing from the lake. It was much 
more likely that he had seen not one 
stream but several, not one lake but the 
edges of a series of lakes. Rivers, in any 
case, did not arise in lakes but in highlands. 
Speke had invested the Nile Basin “with 
an amount of fable unknown to the days 
of Ptolemy". 

There was quite enough logic here to 
convince other geographers besides Burton 
that Speke had left far too many questions 
unanswered, and that much more scientific 
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exploration would have to be undertaken 
beiore the matter of the Nile was settled. 
Presently various members began to dis¬ 
pute Speke’s conclusions at meetings of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and this dis¬ 
pute soon spread to the press. It was now 
evident that two rival camps were forming: 
Grant of course was solidly on his leader’s 
side, and so were others like Rigby who 
were fired by the young man’s zeal and 
determination. But there were others again 
who had fallen out with Speke or who con¬ 
sidered themselves as rivals; and so for 
personal as well as scientific reasons they 
came down on Burton’s side of the fence. 

But soon a much more formidable op¬ 
ponent appeared, the great Dr. Living¬ 
stone himself. Livingstone, lika Burton,’ 
was convinced that the true solution of the 
origin of the Nile was to be found well 
south of Lake Victoria and of the Equator. 
“Poor Speke,” he wrote, “has turned his 
back upon the real sources of the Nile . . . 
his river at Ripon Falls was not large 
enough for the Nile.” 

Livingstone, as ever, had been firm but 
polite, but there were other members of 
the Royal Geographical Society who felt 
very strongly that the Speke cult had gone 
too far. They were out for blood. James 
M’Queen, in a series of reviews or The 
Discovery of the Source of the Nile pub¬ 
lished in the Morning Advertiser, launch¬ 
ed an overwhelming attack. Burton was 
delighted, and subsequently reprinted the 
reviews in The Nile Basin. Never, Bur¬ 
ton thought, in all M’Queen’s fifty years 
as an African geographer, had he shown 
“greater acumen or higher spirit—to say 
nothing of his incomparable dryness of 
style—than in these compositions, put 
forth at a time when the English world 
was bowing down before their latest idol" 

What Burton thought of as "dryness of 
style” might seem to us today more like 
scurrilous and libellous abuse. M’Queen 
was a talented and scholarly geographer, 
ft was perhaps unfortunate, however, that 
he had practised his geography in England 
and had no real idea of what it was like 
to travel in Africa; and it was just as easy 
to jump to conclusions in London as it 
was on the shores of Lake Victoria. 

M’Queen began by denouncing Speke's 
ungenerosity and unfairness towards 
Petherick, and then proceeded to demolish 
Speke's character. 

He also protested against Speke's habit 
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of naming the places he had discovered 
after famous people at home. Turning 
next to the geography of Speke's journey 
M’Queen reproduces most of Burton’s argu¬ 
ments, and with some skill manages, by 
using Speke’s own figures, to prove that the 
explorer makes the Nile flow uphill. "No 
correct or thinking geographer,” the review¬ 
er went on, “can find his way in such pages. 
It would puzzle the most acute Philadel¬ 
phia lawyer to unravel the maze, or to 
derange the narrative more than Captain 
Speke himself has done.” What had Speke 
really gained and brought back?—“The 
sacrifice and ruin of zealous associates —a 
mass of intelligence, if such it can be called, 
so muddled and confused in everything 
that we really believe he himself cannot 
find his way in it.” 

M’Queen's review naturally attracted 
gfreat attention. It was all very Victorian, 
very malicious, very hypocritical, and 
might not have mattered tuppence had 
not the underlying issues been so serious. 
Indeed the whole quarrel might be regard¬ 
ed as trivial and absurd, but it was funda¬ 
mental to the history of the Nile, and in 
the years ahead its echoes were to con¬ 
tinue with an astonishing persistence. 

It would have been extraordinary, of 
course, had it all been plain sailing for 
Speke. He had a fantastic story to tell, and 
he had been both impulsive and a little 
overbearing in presenting it. After all, the 
problem of the Nile had engrossed the 
most distinguished minds for thousands of 
years, and it was hardly likely that a young 
Indian Array officer of no particular quali¬ 
fications had lighted on the truth where 
all others had failed. Moreover there was 
a strong tradition of scepticism in England. 


Eventually, in September 1864, just 
over a year after Speke’s and Grant’s re¬ 
turn to England, a meeting was arranged 
at Bath of the British Association for the 
Advancement of .Science, and both Burton 
and Speke promised to attend it. They 
were to meet on the platform on Septem¬ 
ber 16 before an audience of several hun¬ 
dred geographers and scientists and pre¬ 
sent their rival points of view. Dr. Living¬ 
stone (who, incidentally, respected Speke 
but had not much time for Burton) was 
also to be there. 

One does not know much about Speke’s 
state of mind prior to the meeting. At 
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one point during the controversy M’Queert 
had actually accused Speke of condoning 
the slave-trade. Just possibly this might 
have been said about Burton, but Speke’s 
record in the matter was absolutely dear; 
he was very sympathetic towards the 
Africans. More than once he had writ¬ 
ten that he believed that, with good 
government, they would soon emerge 
From their savage state and take their 
place among civilised peoples—and that 
was a great deal more than Burton and 
many other African travellers, from that 
day to this, would have said. But he had 
let all this pass by, and even Burton’s 
worst sneers had gone unanswered. 

Yet Speke was a tenacious and self- 
confident man; so far as we know it was 
not in his nature to give way without a 
fight. He came down to the Bath meeting 
apparently determined to defend himself 
and he stayed with his uncle John Fuller at 
.Meston Park, near Box in Wiltshire. 

Of Burton’s attitude towards the meet¬ 
ing w’e know somewhat more, partly 
through the loving eyes of his wife Isabel, 
and partly through his own subsetiuent 
writings. As usual he had prepared his 
notes with care, and now he was not only 
ready to demolish Speke’s theory; he was 
going to advance a brand new theory of 
his own. This, in effect, was a violent 
swing back to his original idea that Lake 
Tanganyika and its feeder streams were the 
true headwaters of tfie Nile. He had pte- 
pared a sketch map which showed the 
Rusizi River flowing northward out of 
Lake I’anganyika and entering the Luta 
Nzige—that other large lake to the west of 
Lake Victoria which Speke and Grant had 
heard about when they were travelling 
north through Kamrasi’s territory towards 
Gondokoro. The Luta Nzig6, in turn, was 
provided on Burton's map with an outlet 
which flowed on to Gondokoro. This, 
Burton now thought, was the true Nile. 
Speke’s Lake Victoria he all but banished 
from his map, merely describing it as the 
"supposed site’’ of a lake. 

Now, as we know. Burton and Speke to¬ 
gether had been to the northern end of 
Lake Tanganyika in 1858, and although 
they had not actually seen the Rusizi River, 
they had satisfied themselves from the re¬ 
ports of the local Africans that it flowed 
into the lake and thus could not possibly 
be the Nile. Burton had felt “sick at 
heart’’ at the time. But now, upon the 


basis of further reflection, he felt much 
better. He simply reversed his previous de¬ 
cision and made the Rusizi flow the other 
way. The local Africans had misinformed 
them about the river: that was all there 
was to it. He and Speke, in any case, he 
declared, had been in no condition to 
verify matters when they were on /he lake 
in 1858 since "Speke was deaf and almost 
blind, I was paralytic, and we were both 
helpless”. 

Burton had another and even more 
startling thesis to propound. He was ready 
to declare that the Nile, in addition to 
Lake Tanganyika, had a second souice far 
over to the east. This was the Asua River, 
which drained from still another lake— 
'Lake Baiingo. To the south cast of Lake 
Baringo lay the snow-capped peaks of 
Mount Kenya and Mount Kilimanjaro. 
These Burton now dubbed the Mountains 
of the Moon; thus all the conditions of 
Ptolemy’s map of the second century a.d. 
were admirably fulfilled. 

Burton was nervous as well as pugnacious 
about the coming encounter; he was 
anxious to get it over and done with. He 
came down to Bath with Isabel, she being 
elaborately dre.ssed and almost the only 
woman at the ronfercncc, and they went 
off to attend a preliminary session in Sec¬ 
tion E (CJcography and Ethnography) on 
the morning of September 1.5—the day 
prior to the great debate. There they saw 
Speke. The two men cut one another dead. 
It seemed to Burton that his rival looked 
ill and his eyesight and his hearing appear¬ 
ed to be troulding him again. Presently, 
about 1.30 p.m.. Burton saw someone 
beckon to Speke from the bottom of the 
hall. Speke at once got up, and ejaculat¬ 
ing, “I can’t stand this any longer," left 
the room. 


On the following morning, September 
16, Burton, Isabel, Sir Roderick Murchisoij 
and several hundred other gentlemen 
assembled once more in the hall for the 
opening of the debate. “All the distin¬ 
guished people,” Isabel says, “were with 
the Council. Richard alone was excluded, 
and stood on the platform —we two alone, 
he with his notes in his hand.” 

One can perhaps best follow what hap¬ 
pened next from Burton’s own descrip¬ 
tion : “Early in the forenoon fixed for what 
silly tongues called the ‘Nile Duel' I found 
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a large assembly in the rooms of Section £■ 
A note was handed round in silence. Pre¬ 
sently my friend Mr. Findlay broke the 
tidings .to me. Captain Speke had lost his 
life on the yesterday, at 4 p.m., whilst 
shooting over a cousin’s grounds. He had 
been missed in the Held and his kinsman 
found him lying upon the earth, shot 
through the body close to the heart. He 
lived only a few minutes and his last words 
were a request not to be moved.” 

Mr. Seton Deardon, in his study of 
Burton, says that Burton staggered visibly 
on the platform, then sank into a chair 
with his face working. “By God, he’s killed 
himself I ’’ he exclaimed. 


What had actually happened on the 
previous day was this: directly he left the 
hall Speke drove to Neston Park, which 
was six or seven miles from Bath, and there 
, at 2.30 p.m., with his cousin George Fuller 
and a gamekeeper, Daniel Davis, he had 
gone out after partridges. In the course 
of the next hour he was heard by the others 
to fire off both barrels of his gun, which 
was a Lancaster breech-loader with no 
safety catch. About 4 p.m. Fuller, who was 
sixty yards away, heard a third very loud 
report from Speke’s gun, and looking up 
he saw Speke himself standing on a two- 
foot stone wall. Then Speke fell. Fuller 
rushed up to discover his cousin lying on 
the ground with a terrible wound in his 
chest. One barrel of his gun had been dis¬ 
charged, the other was at half-cock, and it 
appeared that in getting over the wall 
Speke had drawn up his gun after him. It 
had gone off while he was holding the 
muzzle very close to his chest. 

Speke was still conscious, but was bleed¬ 
ing profusely and it was impossible to 
move him—he himself said feebly, “Don’t 
move me.’’ Leaving the gamekeeper to 
look After the wounded man Fuller ran for 
help, but by the time he got back with a 
Mr. Snow, a surgeon of Box, Speke was 
already dead. He had li\fd only fifteen 
minutes and had said no more. 

The body was taken to the house of 
Speke’s brother at Gorsham, and there an 
inquest was held on September 16 before 
a jury “composed of respectable inhabit¬ 
ants of the place”*—the solid West Coun¬ 
trymen of England. When Fuller, Davis 
and the sui|[eon had given evidence—the 
surgeon statmg that the muzzle must have 
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been held very close to the dead man’s 
body—the coroner made a brief address in 
which he indicated to the jury what he 
thought their verdict ought to be. The 
jury then returned a unanimous verdict: 
the deceased had died from the accidental 
discharge of his own gun after living for 
a quarter of an hour. 


On Monday, September 19, 1864, The 
Times devoted a leading article to Speke. 
The newspaper took the view that Speke 
had actually succeeded in discovering the 
source of the Nile—"the blue riband of 
the Geographers”—but at the same time 
it compared the exploit rather unfavour¬ 
ably With the discoveries which had recent¬ 
ly been made by the explorers Stuart, 
Burke and Wills in Australia. 

The Times had decided views on how 
the accident had occurred: “His gun was 
found with one barrel discharged, and the 
other with the hammer at half-cock. It is 
evident therefore that he had laid his gun 
down at half-cock while he mounted the 
wall, and that he had then taken it by the 
barrel and drawn it up towards him with 
the barrels pointed at his body. 

“One of the hammers must have struck 
against a stone or hitched in a bough, and 
the blow just lifted the hammer, and then 
allowed it to fall back upon the pin of 
the cartridge.” 

The article concluded; “This unfortu¬ 
nate accident will put an end to the con¬ 
troversy which was to have aroused the 
Geographers at Bath." 

Speke was unmarried and just thirty- 
seven when he died, and a strange and 
persistent anonymity surrounds his memo¬ 
ry. Where other, lesser explorers are re¬ 
vered, he is neglected; while their charact¬ 
ers and their achievements can often seem 
very real to us, Speke is hardly more than 
a name; and it is not even a name that is 
instantly and indelibly associated with the 
Nile as Burton’s is with Arabia and Living¬ 
stone’s with Africa. Burton and Living¬ 
stone have their bio^aphers in nearly 
every generation; no book of any conse¬ 
quence has ever been written about Speke. 

Speke’s very death remains obscure, 
since there are many who still think that 
he preferred suicide to facing Burton, 
though there is no evidence to prove iL 
Indeed everything we know about Speke 
must dispose us to think that if he con- 
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templated suicide at all it would have 
been after his fight with his antagon¬ 
ist, not before. Yet the doubt- remains. 

There was no great remorse in England 
at the time of Speke’s death; rather a feel¬ 
ing of embarrassment.. The Times, how¬ 
ever, was wrong in saying that the contro¬ 
versy was finished; Speke’s opponents gain¬ 
ed strength from his death and lost little 
time in still further diminishing the im¬ 
portance of his last tremendous journey. 
Grant lived on until 1892 and was even¬ 
tually made a Companion of the Bath, but 
not for his exploit on the Nile; the distinc¬ 
tion was awarded for some inconspicuous 
service he rendered in Abyssinia. Speke, of 
course, had had the Royal Geographical 
Society’s medal, but some time elapsed be¬ 
fore Queen Victoria was moved to observe 
that he had died “before he had received 
any mark of our Royal favour’’. The omis¬ 


sion was then rectified: Speke’s father was 
advised that he was permitted to add a 
crocodile and a hippopotamus to his coat 
of arms. 

Later a plaque was placed at the Ripon 
Falls. It read: 

SPEKE , 

DISCOVERED THIS 
SOURCE OF THE 
NILE 

ON THE 28 JULY 1862 

“This source”, one notes: not the 
source. But it hardly matters. The Ripon 
Falls have now been submerged beneath 
a hydro-electric dam, and somewhere in 
the green depths of the great river the 
place where Speke’s plaque used to stand 
has been obliterated for ever. 
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BAKER OF THE NILE 


Obviously the problem of the Nile wa’s 
never going to be cleared up by learned 
speculation in London. The answer could 
be found only in Africa itself, and now 
the chief hopes of the geographen were 
fixed upon Samuel Baker and his wife, who 
in March 1863, following their meeting 
with Speke and Grant, had set off south¬ 
wards from Gondokoro. It was known that 
Speke had confided to them the general 
position of the Luta Nzig^, which was the 
possible second source of the Nile, and that 
they had decided to go in search of it. 

Baker is a kind of fulcrum in African ex¬ 
ploration. He stands in the centre of all 
theories, emotions and moral attitudes, 
never deviating too far one way or the 
other. Without being in the least dull he 
is a practical, down-to-earth man, who 
knows precisely what he wants and where 
he is going to go. Yet he is a difficult man 
to define; having attached one label to him 
you find that you must quickly add 
another. Thus you might describe him as 
a splendid specimen of Thackeray's hunt- 
ing-and-shooting Anglo-Indian nabobs, but 
then he writes extremely good books and 
is a very fair linguist; he is a prosperous 
member of the trading middle-class, but 
then he himself does not engage in busi- 
* ness, he travels abroad on the most hazard¬ 
ous and daring journeys; ..he rears a large 
Victorian family and then, on the death of 
his wife, he marries a blonde and beauti¬ 
ful Hungarian girl, Florence Ninian von 
Sass, some fifteen years his junior; he is 
pompous, conservative, sentimental and 
stubborn, and another times none of those 
things; and yet, in the midst of all this, 
he is not a chameleon. He is as steady as 
the captain of a ship. 


Baker was bom in 1821 (the same year 
as Burton), and he came from a line of 
naval captains and planters in the colonies. 
His father was a wealthy shipowner and 
the director of a bank and a railway. He 
was a fair, blue-eyed boy, passionately fond 
of shooting and the out-of-doors, and he 
grew up to be a broad-shouldered man of 
medium height, very tough and very solid. 
He completed his education in Germany, 
and then married the daughter of an Eng¬ 
lish clergyman, and was off to the outposts 
of the world, hardly ever to return to Eng¬ 
land for very long until the end of his 
life. He shot elephants in Ceylon, tigers 
in India, bears in the Balkans, and in the 
early eighteen-sixties he went over to 
Africa with his lovely young second wife 
(his four surviving children by the first 
marriage being safely disposed with rela¬ 
tives in England) to see what was offering 
for his gun in the wilds of the Sudan. He 
had, too, a second object in view; he 
thought he would combine a little explor¬ 
ing with the sport. Why not a journey up 
the Nile, perhaps even an expedition that 
would take him to the very source of the 
river? 

As with all else in Baker’s life, he pre¬ 
pared for this excursion with great 
thoroughness. He decided that first of all 
he would spend a year in the Sudan follow¬ 
ing up the Nile tributaries to the Abyssi¬ 
nian border and learning Arabic as he went 
along; then he would assemble his expedi¬ 
tion in Khartoum and tackle the \Vhite 
Nile itself. Baker did himself well: deli¬ 
cacies from Fortnum and Mason’s, a bat¬ 
tery of guns made to his own specifications 
by the leading gunsmiths in London, the 
best of camping equipment and scientific 
instruments. In a sense he was a new kind 
of explorer, since he was wealthy, he was 
a private traveller having no connection 
with the government, the Church or the 
scientific societies, and he was under no 
instructions from anybody; he was simply 
out to please himself. Yet a more profes¬ 
sional explorer never set foot in Africa. 
The first part of his programme was fol¬ 
lowed out to the letter. Just over a year 
after the outset of his journey from Cairo 
he arrived at Khartoum, having by then a 
very fair command of Arabic, ana having 
shot a large number of wild animals on 
the upper reaches of the Atbara River. He 
had been corresponding with Petherick, 
and at Petherick's invitation he and hu 
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wife put up at ihe empty British Consu¬ 
late at Khartoum. 

Baker and his wife loathed Khartoum 
on sight; "A more miserable, filthy and 
unhealthy place,” he says, “can hardly be 
imagined." Beyond the river, nothing but 
an appalling tlescrt; within the town itself 
some thiity thousand people densely 
crowded into huts of burnt brick that were 
occasionally Hooded by the Nile. The only 
supply of water was a muddy fluid brought 
up from the river by Persian wheels with 
hanging earthen jars that were worked by 
circling oxen. 'I'hcrc was a tax on every 
water-wheel. Nothing in the town could 
be done except by bribery; torture and 
flogging took place as a matter of course in 
the prisons. 

And yet, at this time, Khartoum was a 
fascinating place: “the air was full of 
wonderment.” This was almost the last 
point of civilisation on the edge of an ira 
mense wilderness which had haidly as yet 
begun to yield up the endless treasures and 
monstrosities it contained. Kvery caravan 
that set out was an exploration; every boat 
that returned down the Nile brought with 
it something that was phenomenal and 
strange: animals and birds that had not 
been classified as yet, wild tribesmen with 
outlandish ornaments stuck through their 
lips. ears and noses, plants and flowers that 
produced new drugs and pet fumes, stones 
that might prove to contain silver or gold. 
The ivory trade alone was worth £40,000 
a year [Rs. 5,40,000]. 

But it was the slave-trade that kept 
Kiiartoum going. 

Officially the slave trade was illegal, but 
the only effect of this was that the slaves 
were not sold openly in Khartoum; they 
were disposed of at established points of 
rendezvous in the desert outside the town, 
and thence marched off along the caravan 
routes to the Red Sea for shipment to 
Arabia or Persia or sent directly down the 
Nile to Cairo. 

The Egyptian officials at Khartoum were 
by no means eager to have a stray white 
man roaming about in the slaving areas 
which were so profitable for them. They 
wanted no interlopers to report on their 
activities to the outside world. The Gover¬ 
nor-General, Musa Pasha, therefore did all 
he could to prevent the Bakers from getting 
on. He denied them boats. He contrived 
to prevent their engaging an escort. He 
smiled and smiled and told them to come 


back another day. But it would have need¬ 
ed a great deal more determination than 
Musa Pasha possessed to thwart the Bakers. 

After six months’ persistent effort in 
Khartoum Baker acquired three sailing 
boats, ninety-six men, some of whom he 
armed and dressed in uniform, provisions 
for four months, twenty-one donkeys, four 
camels and four horses. He was also joined 
by a German traveller, Johann Schmidt, 
whom he had picked up in the Sudan. On 
December 18, 1862, they set sail for Gon- 
dokoro. 

The Nile south of Khartoum is a com¬ 
plicated stream. For five hundred miles it 
proceeds through the desert on a broad and 
fairly regular course, with trees and occa¬ 
sional low', bare hills or jebels on either 
bank. But at the point where the Sobat 
comes in from the Abyssinian mountains, 
a short distance above the present town of 
Malakal, the river turns west, the air grows 
more humid, the banks more green, and 
this is the first warning of the great ob¬ 
stacle of (lie Sudd that lies ahead. There 
is no more formidable swamp in the world 
than the Sudd. I'lie Nile loses itself in a 
vast sea of papyrus ferns and rotting vege¬ 
tation, and in that foetid heat there is a 
spawning tropical life that can hardly have 
altered very much since the beginning of 
the world; it is as primitive and as hostile 
to man as the Sargasso Sea. 

This region is neither land nor water. 
Year by year the current keeps bringing 
dow'n more floating vegetation, and packs 
it into solid chunks perhaps twenty feet 
thick and strong enough for an elephant 
to walk on. But then this debris breaks 
away in islands and forms again in another 
place, and this is repeated in a thousand 
indistinguishable patterns and goes on 
forever. 

Here there was not even a present, let 
alone a past; except on occasional islands 
of hard ground no men ever bad lived or 
ever could live in this desolation of drift¬ 
ing reeds and ooze, even the most savage of^ 
men. The Sudd contained nothing but the 
threat of starvation, disease and death. In 
the wet season it covered an area as laige 
as England. 

The Sudd that year was fairly clear, and 
Baker’s litde flotilla accolhplished the 
one thousand-mile voyage from Khartoum 
to Gondokoro in forty days. On the way 
Johann Schmidt died, others fell ill, and 
the whole party, botli animals and men. 
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suffered terribly from mosquitoes. Gondo- 
koro, says Baker, *‘was a perfect hell”, a 
sort of Yukon gold-rush camp in the tro¬ 
pics, with six hundred traders and their 
men forever drinking, quarrelling and in¬ 
sanely shooting off their guns into the air. 
However, there was a moment of respite. 
The Bakers had been only a fortnight in 
Gondokoro when, as we have seen, Speke 
and Grant arrived from Bunyoro. In his 
account of the meeting Baker very hand¬ 
somely covers up his disappointment at 
hearing that they had already reached the 
source of the Nile; "At the first blush of 
meeting them,” he says, "I had considered 
my expedition as terminated . . . but . . . 
Speke and Grant with characteristic cand¬ 
our and generosity gave me a map of their’ 
route, showing that they had been unable 
to comjjlcte the actual exploration of the 
Nile, ami that a most impoiiant portion 
still remained to be determined ... a large 
lake called the Luta Nzige.” 

Soon after Speke and Grant had gone 
north to Kliaitoum the Bakers set out for 
the lake. 

The Albert N’yanza, Great Basin of the 
Nile, Baker’s account of his next two years’ 
wanderings, is the most readable of ex¬ 
plorers’ books. It contains indeed the in¬ 
gredients of almost all Afritan adventure 
stories that have been written from that 
day to this. 

For nine months Baker and his wife 
wandered aimlessly or were beleaguered in 
native villages to the south-east of Gondo¬ 
koro, unable to get forward because of the 
lack of porters. 'I'heir immediate objective 
was to reach the headquarters of Kamrasi, 
the King of Bunyoro, whom .Speke and 
Grant had met on their journey north, but 
Kamrasi was still at war with his brother 
Rionga and he kept putting them off. And 
so all this time they continued in the wil¬ 
derness, barely a fortnight’s journey from 
the Luta Nzig^ but quite unable to make 
any move to reaeh it. It baffled the Afri¬ 
cans that they should wish to go to the 
lake at all. 

By now life really seemed to the Bakers 
to be unbearable. Both were suffer¬ 
ing terribly from malaria and there were 
days when Mrs. Baker had to be carried 
on a litter. At last, on January 22, 1864, 
in the company of an Arab slaver named 
Ibrahim they reached the Nile near the 
Karuma Falls where the river turns sharp¬ 
ly to the west. Here they were on the 
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borders of Bunyoro, and Kamrasi’s tribes¬ 
men hailed them from the opposite bank. 
Baker’s interpreter explained that he was 
"Speke’s brother”, and had come with rich 
presents for Kamrasi, but the tribesmen 
feared that this was just another slaving 
raid, and although diey came close to the 
shore in a canoe they would not land. 
Baker describes the scene; 

‘“Let us look at himl’ cried the head¬ 
man in the boat; having prepared for the 
introduction by changing my clothes in a 
grove of plantains for ray dressing-room, 
and altering ray costume to a tweed suit, 
something similar to that worn by Speke, 
I climbed up a high and almost perpendi¬ 
cular rock that formed a natural pinnacle 
on the fate of the cliff, and waving my 
cap to the crowd t)n the opposite side I 
looked almost as imposing as Nelson in 
Trafalgar Square. . . . Upon landing 
through the high reeds, they immediately 
recognised the similarity of my beard and 
general complexion to that of Speke; and 
their welcome was at once displayed by the 
most extravagant dancing and gesticulating 
with lances and shields, as though intend¬ 
ing to attack, rushing at me with the points 
of their lances thrust close to my face, and 
shouting and singing in great excitement.” 

Finally Baker’s party—one hundred and 
ten of them in all—was allowed to cross the 
river. Mrs. Baker caused a great sensation. 
.She chose this moment to wash her hair, and 
the tribesmen and their families gathered 
round in amazement at the sight of the 
long golden tresses reaching to her waist. 
I'here followed then a wearisome palaver 
before the local chiefs agreed to lead the 
party to Kamrasi’s headquarters, ten days’ 
march to the south at Mrooli, at the head 
of Lake Kyoga. By the time they reached 
their destination Baker was so ill and weak 
that he had to be carried into the King’s 
presence on a stretcher and laid like a 
trophy at his feet. Kamrasi, surrounded by 
his subordinate chiefs, sat on a copper stool 
that had been placed on a carpet of leopard 
skins, and he surveyed his helpless guest 
with equanimity. He explained that he 
had greatly feared that Baker was an ally 
of his enemy Rionga, and had come to 
plunder his country. But now it was evi¬ 
dent that he was Speke’s brother, merely 
another impoverished traveller; he was too 
weak to be bad. Thus reassured, the King 
set about the customary business of de^ 
manding presents, everything he could lay 
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hands on. He also insisted that Baker 
should repair the .fifty-guinea gold chrono¬ 
meter Speke had given him in 1862—it had 
"gone dead” after he had poked at the 
works with a needle to discover where the 
ticking canjc from. . 

It was a miserable time for the Bakers. 
The rain poured down. , Regularly each 
day Baker was seized by a violent attack 
of malaria, and all his quinine was exhaust¬ 
ed. Again and again he asked Kamrasi to 
supply him with porters and a guide, so 
that he could proceed to the mysterious 
lake to the west, but he was invariably met 
with a demand for more presents. 

The crisis came in February, 1864. 
Kamrasi announced that Baker should ^o 
to the lake, but Mrs. Baker must remain ' 
behind: he would provide Baker with a 
good-looking Bunyoro virgin in exchange 
for her. Baker drew his pistol and pointing 
it at Kamrasi’s chest told him he was about 
to shoot him dead. Mrs. Baker, meanwhile, 
rising from her sick-bed, rushed at the 
King and withered him with an outburst 
of furious indignation; and at this Kamrasi 
gave way. 

On the following day porters and an 
escort were produced, and the travellers set 
off for the goal of their great adventure. 
By March 13 they had reached the 31st 
degree of longitude, about twenty-five miles 
north of the Equator, and their guide an¬ 
nounced that they should come within 
sight of the lake on the following day. 

“That night," Baker says, “I hardly slept. 
For years I had striven to reach the 'sources 
of the Nile'. In my nightly dreams during 
that arduous voyage I had always failed, 
but after so much hard work and persever¬ 
ance the cup was at my very lips, and I 
was to drink at the mysterious fountain 
before another sun should set—at that 
great reservoir of Nature that ever since 
creation had baffled all discovery. 

"The 14th March.—The sun had not 
risen when I was spurring my ox after the 
guide, who, having been promised a double 
handful of beads on arrival at the lake, 
had caught the enthusiasm of the moment. 
The day broke beautifully clear, and hav¬ 
ing crossed a deep valley between the hills, 
we toiled up the opposite slope. I hurried 
to the summit. The glory of our prize 
burst suddenly upon me I There, like a sea 
of quicksilver, lay far beneath the grand 
expanse of water—a boundless sea horizon 
on the south and south-west, glittering in 
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the noon-day sun; and on the west, at fifty 
or sixty miles' distance, blue mountains 
rose from the bosom of the lake to a height 
of about seven thousand feet above its 
level.” 

Baker had long since planned to give 
three cheers when he reached his goal, but 
now he found himself overcome with emo¬ 
tion. He and his wife dismounfed from 
their oxen and in a fever of excitement be¬ 
gan to drag themselves down the steep cliff 
towards the water’s edge. They made to¬ 
wards a little fishing village named Vacovia 
(which may be the present hamlet of 
Buhuka). 

“1 led the way, grasping a stout bamboo. 
My wife in extreme weakness tottered down 
the pass, supporting herself upon my shoul¬ 
der, and stopping to rest eVery twenty paces. 
After a toilsome descent of about two 
hours, weak with years of fever, but for the 
moment strengthened by success, we gained 
the level plain below the cliff. A walk of 
about a mile through flat sandy meadows 
of fine turf interspersed with trees and 
bush, brought us to the water's edge. The 
waves were roiling upon a white pebbly 
beach: I rushed into the lake, and thirsty 
with heat and fatigue, with a heart full of 
giatitude, I drank deeply from the Sources 
of the Nile.” 

Well, perhaps it was not the source of 
the Nile, he explains, but at any rate it 
was a source, and for the moment it was 
marvellous. With solemnity he named it 
Lake Albert in honour of Queen Victoria's 
husband, who had so recently died. 

"It was with extreme emotion,” he goes 
on, “that I enjoyed this glorious scene. My 
wife, who had followed me so devotedly, 
stood by my side pale and exhausted—a 
wreck upon the shores of the great Albert 
lake that we had so long striven to reach. 
No European foot had ever trod upon its 
sand, nor had the eyes of a white man 
ever scanned its vast expanse of water. We 
were the first and this was the key to the 
great secret that even Julius Caesar year* 
ed to unravel, but in vain. Here was the 
great basin of the Nile that received every 
drop of water even from the passing shower 
to the roaring mountain torrent that drain¬ 
ed from Central Africa towards the north. 
This was the great reservofr of the Nile.." 

And now they faced the inevitable pro- * 
blem that besets all explorers—^how to get 
home? From fishermen on the lakeshewre 
they managed to obtain crude canoes made 
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of hollowed-out tree trunks, and in those yoro with an army from the south—and the 
they paddled northwards for the next two hostilities made it impossible for unescort* 
weeks, through fearful storms, until they ed travellers to get about. When Kamrast 
reached the point where the Nile entered was forced to flee to the north from the 
the topmost comer of the lake. Here there invading army, the Bakers had no choice 
was another reward awaiting them: con- but to go with him'. By September 1864 
tinuing a short distance up the river to the they had all but resigned themselves to 
east, through what is now a national park dying in Central Afrma when an Arab 
for wild animals, they came upon a spec- slave caravan came in from Gondokoro 
tacular waterfall. The Murchison Falls (so bringing with it not only stores for the 
named by Baker in honour of the President Bakers but mail as well, 
of the Royal Geographical Society) are only The Bakers now had cloth with which 
twenty feet across and some one hundred to obtain both food and porters, and they 
thirty feet high, but Mr. Rennie Bere, joined forces with the Arab caravan on its 
the director of the Uganda National Parks, return to the north. It was a slow progress, 
has very well described them as "the most delayed at every step by the inevitable 
^citing single incident in the Nile’s long cattle and slave raids on the villages, but 
journey to the sea”. The whole pent-up . finally in February 1865, after two years' 
volume of the river dashes opt of a ravine absence, they reached Gondokoro. The 
like a burst water-main; it is really more party made a ceremonial entry. Baker and 
of an explosion of water than a fall, and his wife mounted on oxen, guns firing, and 
it can exert a curious mesmerism in the the Union Jack flying, and they were met 
mind if one stands there and watches for by a bitter anti-climax: no Europeans were 
a while. The pattern of thundering water there to welcome them and, worse still, 
is endlessly repeated yet never for two there was no mail. The Bakers had long 
seconds quite the same. since been presumed dead. 

They now abandoned their boat and Tragedy and misery were to pursue the 
took refuge above the falls on the island explorers to the very end. Baker managed 
of -Patooan and there once more they col- to hire a boat for the return to Khartoum 
lapsed. Civil war was now raging through- for £40 [Rs.540], but the Sudd blocked 
out Bunyoro, and two more months went them for many weeks, and while they wait- 
by before the Bakers, on the point of starv- ed for a favourable wind, plague broke out, 
ation, were able to get back to Kamrasi’s A number of the men went mad and died, 
headquarters. Here it was revealed to They had a warm welcome from the 
Baker that the man whom they had pre- European community when they reached 
viously seen before starting out for the lake Khartoum (where they heard for the first 
was not the King at all, but a younger time of Speke’s death), but even the nor- 
brother named M’Gambi whom Kamrasi mally uneventful onward passage to Cairo 
had prudently sent in his place in case the was hindered by near shipwreck in the 
Bakers should prove to be dangerous, cataracts and a skirmish with the Arabs. At 
M’Gambi or Kamrasi, it hardly mattered last in October, 1865, nearly five years after 
very much to the two desperate fugitives— they had first set foot in Africa, diey reach- 
but Baker thought it advisable to put on ed Suez. 

a show for his meeting with the real King: There was enough here for half a dozen 

be got out a kilt, a sporran, and a Glen- film scenarios and the British public loved 
garry bonnet from his kit and in these pre* it. Speke and Grant in their accounts of 
sented himself at the palace. Kamrasi was their journeys had been a little too bizarre 
sufficiendy impressed to offer food to his and at the same time pedestrian; Burton's 
ghests and then, in the usual way, doggedly treatises had been too sharp and too esoter- 
set about relieving them of*their last pos- ic except for the sophisticated few; and 
sessions. ' Dr. Livingstone belonged to a high moral 

And now six months went by and plane that was sometimes beyond the 
nothing happened. Regularly in the after- average reach. But Baker’s book The 
noon Baker went down with malaria, and Albert N'yanza was just right; he and his 
it was not until he devised a meam of dis- wife had the sort of reactions that everyone 
filling alcohol frorfl sweet potatoes that he could enjoy and understand. One suffer^ 
tallied a little. There was no ending to and lived vicariously with this couple in 
the wai»—Mutesa was now attacking Bun- the terrible African jungle just as <me 
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lived with the characters in a novel. 

Before ever Baker got to-England he was 
awarded the gold m^al of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, and his knighthood soon 
followed. The press was delighted with Sir 
Samuel and Lady Baker (now no longer a 
wreck but dressed iiv the height of fashion), 
and so was society in London. Presently 
they had the pleasure of seeing The Albert 
N'yanza run into three editions, and it was 
to be reprinted frequently in the years 
ahead. His Nile Tributaries, the account 
of his first year’s shooting safari in the 
Sudan, soon followed and was equally suc¬ 
cessful. In 1868 Baker tried his hand at 
fiction, and his adventure story. Cast Up 
by the Sea, pleased the public just as well. 
But it was with the Nile that his name was • 
as.sociated in the public mind. From now 
on he was Baker of the Nile. 

It would be unfair, of course, even 
facetious, to leave Baker and his reputation 
here. His books were much more than ad¬ 
venture stories and his journeys had an im¬ 
portance that went far beyond their popu¬ 
lar interest. He had imported something 
quite new into the Central African scene; 
he had made it comprehensible. He form¬ 
ed a kind of bridge between the original 
myths and legends and the reality of what 
was actually to be found in the country. 
Central Africa now was no longer a fan¬ 
tasy or a blank space on the map: it was 
an undeveloped but quite habitable re¬ 
gion, with perfectly recognisable people 
living in it, and it was being exploited with 
the utmost savagery and brutality by the 
Mohammedans. The Nile, in short, had 
now become more than a geographical in¬ 
terest: it had a political, humanitarian and 
commercial importance as well, and Baker 
drove home the point that, unless England 

3 cd in, this promising wilderness 
I be utterly despoiled by the slavers 
and lost forever to Christianity. 

Baker’s books alone, of course, did not 
provoke a new approach to Africa, but 
they certainly helped in the matter; they 
stimulated ideas and feelings that were al¬ 
ready in existence, they pointed a path 
which politicians, merchants and church¬ 
men were all eager to follow. And yet the 
geography remained. Until the mystery of 
the physical nature of the region and its 
great river was cleared up it was difficult 
to know precisely how to act. Despite all 
the careful scientific data Baker had 
brought back it had to be admitted that 


he had not really accomplished very much 
on the Upper Nile. All he could really 
assert was that the stream which Speke had 
seen pouring westward at Karuma Falls in 
Central Uganda did in fact flow into his 
newly discovered Lake Albert and then out 
of it again towards the north. But whether 
or not this was the Nile he could not say 
with any authority, for he had rlbt follow¬ 
ed the stream northwards from Lake 
Albert to Gondokoro. 

Another question remained, and it was 
vital: suppose this was the Nile, which lake 
was the true source, Speke’s Victoria or 
Baker’s Albert? If Baker’s Albert stretched 
as far south as he thought it did, then sure¬ 
ly it had the better claim. Baker himself left 
the matter in the air: Lake Albert, he said, 
was at least the western source of the river 
and a considerable, if not its principal, 
reservoir. The full Nile, he claimed, be¬ 
gan only when the stream issued from it. 
Geographers in London saw his point but 
still it was not conclusive. 

Speke’s detractors naturally lost no time 
in exploiting the possibilities of Lake 
Albert. Surely it could be argued, they 
said, that this new lake might be fed by 
a river still further south, and if so then 
Speke’s claims about Lake Victoria (if that 
lake really did exist) were nonsense. Even 
before the Bakers returned to England Sir 
Roderick Murchison felt bound to acknow¬ 
ledge the force of this reasoning. On May 
22, 1865, he delivered a eult^y of Speke to 
the Royal Geographical Society, out • he 
wound up his address by announcing that 
he proposed to send Livingstone out to 
Africa once more. His mission was to en¬ 
deavour to settle once and for all the pro¬ 
blem of the water-sheds of Central Africa, 
and he was to pay particular attention to 
the area south of Lake Tanganyika. Liv¬ 
ingstone, as all his intimates knew, believed 
that it was there he would come upon the 
true source. He was further charged with 
proceeding to Lake Tanganyika itself, so 
as to determine whether Burton’s Rusizi 
River flowed into or out of the lake. The 
implication was that Burton’s second 
thoughts about the Rusizi would probably 
turn out to be correct; it was expected that 
the river would be found to flow north 
and join Baker’s Lake Albert; and thus 
Lake Victoria would be exduded from the 
pattern of the Nile. 

“Speke,” as Professor Ingham says, "was 
still on trial.” 
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VI 

KUDOS AND BARAKA 


We tend to think of Livingstone as an old 
man, but he was only fifty-two when he 
set out upon his last journey in 1865, and 
now, more than ever, he had that quality 
which the Arabs describe as baraka. In the 
most improbable circumstances he had the 
power of enhancing life and making it ap¬ 
pear better than it was befoie. His mere 
presence seems to have conferred a bless¬ 
ing on everyone who met him; even the 
Arab slavers felt it and helped him when 
they could. 

One might perhaps find some parallel 
between Livingstone’s life and the career 
of Doctor Schweitzer in Lambardne at the 
present time, except that Livingstone was 
a traveller and a nomad: he had to keep 
on—and how clearly one sees that calm and 
rugged figure, with the flapped cap on his 
head, his walking stick in his hancl, march¬ 
ing through the bush—because he was one 
of those people who cannot bear not to 
look over the other side of the next hill. 
Then too, one must remember how com¬ 
plete and steady men’s convictions were in 
Victorian times. The doubts and uncer¬ 
tainties that have overtaken life in the 
twentieth century through two world wars 
and a plethora of political and scientific 
inventions, were unthinkable then. Living¬ 
stone’s faith in God was absolute, and since 
he felt instinctively that*his true approach 
to God was in Africa, it seems possible that 
he went to meet his death there rather 
more gladlv, more spiritually content, than 
he would have done in any other place. 

Livingstone’s books had made him the 
most famous ot all African explorers, but 
he cared nothing for fame or the life of 
a public personality in England. His royal¬ 


ties had brought him in enough money to 
be as independent as he wished to be on 
his own spartan scale of livinjg; and now 
there was this stimulating invitation from 
the Royal Geographical Society which 
would allow him to travel in the best of 
circumstances and’to carry on with the 
work to which he had given his life; to 
strike one more blow against slavery and 
to resolve finally the ^reat enigma of the 
lake and river system in the centre of the 
continent. 

Like Burton before him Livingstone was 
coming round to the view that the true 
solution of the Nile had already been pro¬ 
pounded by Herodotus and the ancient 
geographers, if not by the Old Testament 
itself. He was fascinated by Herodotus’s 
description of the Nile springing from 
fountains of bottomless depth at the foot 
of high mountains somewhere in the cen¬ 
tre of Africa. In reality this last journey 
of Livingstone’s was a half-mystical attempt 
to re-discover those fountains, to find a 
unity with the past, a divine pattern in the 
geography of the river. This was to be the 
final achievement of his life. Of course he 
had to go. 

Physically he appears to have been strong 
enough to undertake the journey. His 
health had not been seriously impaired by 
his previous work in Africa. His shoulder, 
which had been crushed by a lion some 
twenty yeais before and had never proper¬ 
ly set, still troubled him from time to time, 
but this was not a grave impediment. 

All was confidence and hope in the new 
journey that was about to start. Everyone 
wished him well. His attack on the Portu¬ 
guese for permitting slave-driving to con¬ 
tinue in their African territories had been 
an embarrassment to the British govern¬ 
ment, but that had not prevented the 
Prime Minister from inquiring if there was 
any way in which he could serve Living¬ 
stone. 

The Foreign OflSce came forward with 
the not overwhelmingly generous gift of 
£.500 [Rs. 6,700] for the expedition (though 
later they provided an additional £1,000~ 
[Rs. 1.8,000]), the Society produced another 
£500 and Livingstone and his friends 
found the rest. The explorer was appoint¬ 
ed “Consul for Central Africa’’ without 
salary, and the August 1865 he sailed from 
Folkestone. He travelled via Paris, Cairo 
and Bombay, and at the end of January 
1866 he arrived at Zanzibar. 
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Livingstone’s house at Zanzibar 


This was a modest expedition compared 
with the usual thing, but Livingstone 
thought it lavish; he had brought a num¬ 
ber of sepoys with him from Bombay and 
he now recruited others in Zanzibar, in¬ 
cluding three boys who had marched with 
Speke and Grant, bringing the total num¬ 
ber in the caravan to sixty. In addition 
there was a small train of camels, buffaloes, 
mules and donkeys which were to serve as 
baggage animals. 

Livingstone's plan was to keep well south 
of the usual caravan routes and to strike 
directly inland towards the unexplored 
country south of Lake Tanganyika; and 
with that object in view he landed in 
March 1866 at the mouth of the Rovuma 
River, whicfi now divides Tanganyika from 
Portuguese East Africa. There then began 
that incredible series of wanderings which 
were to continue for seven years and to 
end in a failure which was also the triumph 
of a man's unconquerable mind. 

It is astonishing that he did not die 
much sooner. Quite early in his march he 
lost nearly all his men and animals, and, 
what was just as disastrous, he lost his 
medicine chest as well. At the end of a 
year he struggled up to the southern end 
of Lake Tanganyika, where the Arab slav¬ 
ers took care of him, though at the same 
time they made it almost impossible for 
him to go on; here, as in the Sudan, they 


' had aroused bitter hatred sraong tlM 
tribes, and porters were unobtainable. Yet 
he did manage to go on, striking out west 
to the Lualaba River, then south to Lake 
Bangweolo which no white man had ever 
seen before, then north again to Lake Tan* 
ganyika. In March 1869, three yean after 
leaving the coast, he arrived at Ujiji, td* 
most toothless and half dead with malaria 
and other illnesses, “a ruckle of bones”, 
only to find that his stores had been looted 
on the route up-country and hardly any¬ 
thing of use remained. There was no 
quinine and, what was almost worse, no 
mail. The absence of news from the out¬ 
side world seems to have afflicted the ex¬ 
plorers almost more than any other hard¬ 
ship. Here the deprivation was even worse 
since the Arab traders refused to carry 
Livingstone's own letters down to the coast. 
He had written forty-two of them, and the 
Arabs knew all too well that the package 
contained a full account of the atrocities 
they were committing in the interior. 

So then there was nothing to be done 
but go on again without medicine and 
without supplies. Once more he headed 
west for the Lualaba, for he had begun to 
believe that it was the Nile. Now the 
Lualaba is nothing to do with the Nile; 
it is, in fact, the upper Congo River that 
flows north in a great westward-bending arc 
to the Atlantic Ocean—but Livingstone 
had no means of discovering this. His out¬ 
ward journey came to a fearful halt one 
morning at Nyangwe when he saw the 
Arab traders there open up with their 
rifles at point-blank range on the natives 
in the village. 

Livingstone had enjoyed this place; he 
liked to watch the people coming into 
market, sometimes as many as three thou¬ 
sand of them, to barter their chickens and 
fruit. His description of what happened 
on the morning of July 15, 1871, reveals, 
as no other incident ever has, the depths 
of the tragedy that occurred to the Central 
African Negroes when the outside world 
burst in upon them hardly as much as * 
three generations ago. The Dugumbe re¬ 
ferred to was one of the better established 
and therefore more restrained traders—but 
a slaver nonetheless—^and Tagamoio who 
appears in the last paragraphs more nearly 
represents the Arabs and their terrorist 
methods in Central Africa at the time. 
was," Livingstone says, "a hot, sultry day, 
and when f went into the market 1 saw 
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Adie and Manilla, and three of the men 
who had lately come with Dugumbe. 1 was 
surprised to see the three with their guns, 
and felt inclined to reprove them, as one 
my’men did, for bringing weapons into 
the niarket, but 1 attributed it to their 
ignorance, and, it being very hot, I was 
walking away to go out of the market, 
when I saw one of the fellows haggling 
about a fowl, and seizing hold of it. Before 
I got thirty yards out, the discharge of two 
guns in the middle of the crowd told me 
that slaughter had begun; the crowds dash¬ 
ed off from the place, and threw down 
their wares in confusion, and ran. At the 
same time that the three opened hre on 
the mass of people near the upper end of 
the market-place volleys were discharged 
from a party down near the creek on the 
panic-stricken women, who dashed at the 
canoes. These, some fifty or more, were 
jammed in the creek and the men forgot 
their paddles in the terror that seized all. 
The canoes were not to be got out, for 
the creek was too small for so many: men 
and women, wounded by balls^poured into 
them, and leaped and scrambled into the 
water shrieking. 

“A long line of heads in the river showed 
that great numbers struck out for an island 
a full mile off: in going towards it they 
had to put the left shoulder to a current 
of about two miles an hour: if they had 
struck away diagonally to the opposite 
bank, the current would have aided them, 
and, though nearly three miles off, some 
woidd have gained land: as it was, the 
heads above water showed the long lines 
of those that would inevitably perish. 

*’By-and-by all the heads disappeared; 
some had turned downstream towards the 
bank, and escaped. Dugumbe put people 
into one of the deserted vessels to save 
those in the water and saved twenty-one, 
but one woman refused to be taken on 
board horn thinking that she was to be 
made a slave of; she preferred the chance 
of life by swimming, to the lot of a slave; 

* the Bagenya women are expert in the 
water, as they are accustomed to dive for 
oysters, and those who went downstream 
may have escaped, but the Arabs them¬ 
selves estimated the loss of life at between 
330 and 400 souls. The shooting-party 
near the canoe were so reckless, they killed 
two of their owh people; and a Banyam- 
wezi follower, who got into a deserted 
canoe to plunder, fdl into the water, went 
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down, dien came-up' t^in, anid dovm to 
rise no more. ... ■ 

“After the horrible affair in the water, 
the party Tagamoio, who was the chief 
perpetrator, continued to fire on the peo> 
le there and fire their villages. As I write 
hear the loud wails on the left bank 
over those who are slain, ignorant of their 
many friends who are now in the depths 
of the Lualaba. Oh, let Thy kingdom 
cornel No one will ever know the exact 
loss on this bright sultry summ^ morning. 
It gave me the impression of being in 
Hell.” 


Sickened by what he had seen and now 
seriously broken in health Livingstone 
struggled back to Ujiji unable for the 
moment to accomplish any more. There 
was little except his faith, to keep him go^ 
ing. He had read the Bible four times on 
this second journey to the Lualaba, but 
now on his return to Ujiji after an ab¬ 
sence of two years, he was practically re¬ 
duced to begging from the Arabs in order 
to keep alive: and thus it was that Stanley 
found him when he came marching into 
Ujiji on November 10, 1871. 

‘. . . When my spirits were at their 
lowest ebb,” Livingstone wrote, "the good 
Samaritan was close at hand, for one morn¬ 
ing Susi came running at the top of his 
speed and gasped out, *An Englismnani I 
see him I * and off he darted to m^t him. 
The American flag at the head of the cara¬ 
van told of the nationality of the stranger. 
Bales of goods, baths of tin; huge kettles, 
cooking-pots, tents, etc., made me think. 
This must be a luxurious travell^, and not 
one at his wits’ end like me.” 

Stanley’s famous description of the meet¬ 
ing is more lively: 

“Selim said to me, T see the Doctor, sir. 
Oh, what an old man! He has TOt a white 
beardl’ And I— what would I not have 
given for a bit of friendly wilderness, 
where, unseen, I might vent my joy in some 
mad freak, such as idiotically biting my 
hand, turning a somersault, or slashing at 
pees, in order to allay those exciting led- 
ings that were well-nigh uncontrollable. 
My heart beats fast, but I must not let my 
face betray my emotions; lest it shall de¬ 
tract from the dignity of a white man ap¬ 
pearing under such extraordinary circum¬ 
stances. 

“So Z did that which I thought ivas mem 
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dignified. I pushed back the crowds, and, 
passing from the rear, walked’down a liv¬ 
ing avenue of people, until 1 came in front 
of the semicircle of Arabs, before which 
stood ‘the white man with the grey beard'. 
As I advanced slowly towards him I 
noticed he was pale, looked wearied, had 
grey whiskers ana moustache, wore a bluish 
cap with a faded gold band around it, had 
on a red-sleeved waistcoat, and a pair of 
grey tweed trousers. I would have run to 
him, only I was a coward in the presence 
of such a mob—would have embraced him, 
Init that I did not know how he would 
receive me. So 1 did what moral cowardice 
and false pride suggested was the best 
tiling—walked deliberately up to him, took 
oif my bat, and said, *Dr. Livingstone, I 

f iresume?’ ‘Yes,’ he said, with a kind smile, 
ifting his cap slightly. 

“I replaced my hat on my head, and he 
replaced his cap, and we both grasped 
hands, and- then 1 said aloud: ‘I thank 
God, Doctor, I have been permitted to see 
you.’ 

"He answered, ‘I feci thankful that I am 
here to welcome you.’ ’’ 


This then is the story of an incident 
which has been more frequently recalled 
than any other single event in African ex¬ 
ploration. And yet a strange air of un¬ 
reality remains^ One is bound to wonder 
why it should have taken so long for help 
to arrive. For nearly five years now Living¬ 
stone’s whereabouts had been a perennial 
mystery. At one time, as far back as 1868, 
he had been thought dead: the porters 
who had deserted him announced on their 
return to the coast that he had been killed 
on the shores of Lake Nyasa (which was a 
convenient way of explaining their deser¬ 
tion), and Murchison had published this 
news in a letter to The Times. But Murchi¬ 
son himself had not entirely believed it, 
and the Royal Geographical Society had 
sent out an expedition to discover the 
truth. This expedition had scarcely got 
under way when word reached the coast 
that the explorer was still alive, and soon 
afterwards letters were received in Zanzi¬ 
bar from Livingstone himself. Upon this 
the expedition had turned back. There¬ 
after a strange apathy about the explorer 
appean to have overtaken both officials and 
public alike. 

From time.to time vague inquiries are 


' made, Kirk sends up his supplies firom 
Zanzibar but without any real assurance 
they will ever reach their destination; 
Baker keeps a general lookout from Bun- 
yoro far away in the north; and in the 
Royal Geographical Society in London 
there are speculative discussions as to just 
what direction the explorer might have 
taken in the last twelve months or so. But 
for a long time no one actually makes a 
move to go to the assistance of the lost 
man. Burton, no great admirer of mis¬ 
sionaries, affected a sardonic indifference. 
In the twentieth century, of course, radio 
and aircraft have entirely altered the nature 
of exploration, and it requires a slight 
effort to remember that only fifty years ago 
ie was nothing unusual for a ship at sea 
or a traveller in a distant land to be lost 
sigfit of for many months at a time; but 
even so it is strange that Livingstone’s 
silence was received with ’so much com¬ 
placency. And stranger still that it was a 
man like Stanley who should have come to 
the rescue. 

Even Stanley had not precisely hurried 
to Ujiji. Long before—actually in 1869— 
his employer James Gordon Bennett of the 
New York Herald had summoned him to 
an interview at the Grand Hotel in Paris 
and had said: "I want you to attend the 
opening of the Suez Canal and then pro¬ 
ceed up the Nile. Send us detailed des¬ 
criptions of everything likely to interest 
American tourists. Then go to Jerusalem, 
Constantinople, the Crimea, the Caspian 
Sea, through Persia as far as India. After 
that you can start looking round for Liv¬ 
ingstone. If he is dead bring back every 
possible proof of his death.’’ 

Stanley, the most assiduous foreign cor¬ 
respondent who ever lived, had accom¬ 
plished this programme in fourteen months. 

And who was Stanley? He was full of 
surprises. He was a man whose real name 
was not Stanley at all, but Rowlands, a 
Welshman who was an American, a soldier 
who was a sailor, and now a journalist who 
was leading a successful expedition into 
the centre of Africa. Soon the world was 
to know all about his picaresque back¬ 
ground: the awful Dickensian childhood 
in a workhouse in Wales, his arrival as a 
cabin-boy at New Orleans wfipre he took 
the name and nationality of a kindly 
American who adopted him as a son, his 
soldiering in the Civil War, at first for the 
South and then for the North, his rejectioB 
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by his squalid mother on his return to 
England, his adventures in the American 
navy and in General Hancock’s campaign 
against the Red Indians, and latterly as a 
journalist in the British campaign against 
the Emperor in Abyssinia. This was the 
career ot a man of iron, an adventurer who 
was every bit as hard and ruthless as the 
world in which he had lived. Professor 
Coupland remarks pungently: “No other 
famous man of his time got so high from 
a start so low. No one who can understand 
him forgets that. He never forgot it him¬ 
self." 

This was Stanley when he had establish¬ 
ed himself in the world. At Ujiji, however, 
he was only thirty years of age and still 
on the threshold of his success; it was the ‘ 
hardness, the quickness and the egocentri- 
city in him that were uppermost. He most 
distinctly lacked baraka. In all the world 
no two men could have differed so much 
from one another as Livingstone and 
Stanley, nor could there have been two 
men who, for the moment, were so be¬ 
holden to one another. Livingstoiie needed 
medicine, supplies and news of the outside 
world, and his young visitor had them all. 
Stanley needed fame—the “kudos” (it was 
a word he was fond of using) of having 
found this celebrated man, and in fact he 
received a great deal more. His brief com¬ 
panionship with Livingstone was. Professor 
Coupland says, “the supreme experience of 
his life. He had come close to moral gpreat- 
ness, and he was startled, captivated, sub¬ 
jected by it.” 

At the outset of his journey Livingstone 
had been for Stanley another “assign¬ 
ment”, another “story”, which, if success¬ 
fully reported, would help him on with his 
journalistic career. At Zanzibar he had 
gone about his plans very methodically. He 
had engaged Bombay as his factotum, and 
since he had plenty of money to spend he 
had bought the best of stores and had 
hired the best of porters at the highest 
rates. His eight months’ march from the 
coast to Ujiji was no bad achievement at 
all, considering that he had gone down 
with malaria on the way, had encountered 
a war between the Arab dealers and the 
African tribes at Tabora and had actually 
taken part in the fighting himself. Two 
white assistants h^ had engaged, Farquhar 
and Shaw, had both died. And now at the 
journey’s end there was this comforting 
reception from Livingstone, this revelation 
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of a charitable and foscinating mind. Dur¬ 
ing the long convenation that now began 
between the two men Livin^tone com¬ 
plained that Kirk had sent him only the 
worst of porters, men who were slaves and 
thieves. Stanley stored that up for future 
use. Indeed, he stor&d up every grain of 
wisdom and information that Livingstone 
let fall, and while Livingstone’s health 
rapidly improved, the two fell into a leader- 
and-follower relationship which was very 
agreeable to them both. 

Soon it seemed an excellent plan that 
they should make a journey together, and 
what better than to go up to the head of 
Lake Tanganyika and settle the question 
of the Rusizi River? They were away three 
weeks on this trip, and when Livingstone 
discovered that Burton was wrong—the 
Rusizi flowed into and not out of the lake— 
he returned more strongly than ever to his 
theory that the Lualaba was the Nile. To 
go back to the Lualaba, however, meant 
that he had to have further stores and 
porten, and these, he believed, could be 
obtained only in Tabora, some 300 miles 
away. The two men walked there from 
Ujiji at the end of 1871. 

At Tabora few stores and no porten 
were to be found—^another point against 
Kirk—and Stanley promised to make good 
the deficiency himself. It never seems to 
have occurred to Livingstone for an in¬ 
stant that he might return to Zanzibar and 
civilisation—^he said he would not come un¬ 
til his work was finished—and at the end 
of a month Stanley set off for the coast 
alone. He left behind all he could spare 
from his own supplies, and it was arranged 
that Livingstone should stay on in Tabora 
until Stanley could get a gang of porters 
up to him from the coast. In the remark¬ 
ably quick time of fifty-four days Stanley 
reached Zanzibar carrying with him more 
treasure than any slave and ivory trader 
had ever yet been able to get out of Africa: 
all Livingstone’s journals, his own notes, 
which shortly were to blossom forth in his 
dispatches to the New York Herald and his 
first African book. How I Found Living¬ 
stone, and in addition to all this, a letter 
which Livingstone had specially written for 
his paper. It was in this letter that Living¬ 
stone wrote d propos the massacre at 
Nyangwe: “If my disclosures regarding the 
terrible Ujijian slavery should lead to the 
suppression of the East Coast slaVe-trade,. 
I shall regard that as a greater matter by 
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far than the discovery of all the Nile 
sources together.” in this at least he was 
to have his wish. 

Stanley had been just in time. On his 
way down to fiagamoyo he met a new ex* 
pedition which the Royal Geographical 
Society had at last sent out from England 
to find news of the lost man, and he was 
able to assure them that their help was 
no longer needed: and so it was Stanley 
who, in May 1872, caused a sensation 
throughout the world with his description 
of the Ujiji meeting and of all that bad 
since followed. He went on to a tremend¬ 
ous reception in England—a letter and 
diamond-studded snuif-box from the 
Queen, a medal from the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society, and a round of banquets and 
public meetings. 

On the surface all this was very gratify¬ 
ing, but it was soon evident that the 
British were anything but pleased with 
Stanley’s exploit. They did not like the 
idea of their greatest explorer being res¬ 
cued by what was regarded as a journalistic 
stunt, they did not like the fact than Stan¬ 
ley was an American citizen, and they did 
not much care for Stanley himself. This, at 
any rate, was Stanley’s appreciation of the 
situation, and he bitterly resented it. In¬ 
deed, he had genuine grounds for com¬ 
plaint here—some of the rival newspapers 
were even referring to his journey as a 
hoax—^and no doubt the criticism would 
have died down had he not, unwisely and 
unnecessarily, attacked Kirk. He dedared 
that Kirk had “let Livingstone down” by 
not bestirring himself more in sending up 
reinforcements from the coast as he had 
promised to do; and Stanley repeated these 
charges not once but several times, and 
not in private but in the course of public 
addresses, and even in Kirk’s own part of 
the country. Kirk, as an official, could not 
reply, but he had friends who were very 
ready to defend him against this journa¬ 
listic outsider; and if Kirk never entirely 
deared his name in this matter, Stanley 
also was much harmed. He created 
enemies who knew how to renew the attack 
when their chance came later on. Kirk’s 
own reactions in Zanzibar were indignant, 
but private. He wrote to his friends giving 
the facts as he saw them, and he said to 
Oswell Livingstone who had come out on 
a Royal Geographical Society expedition: 
■‘Stanley will make his fortune out of your 
father.” When Livingstone came to hear 


of this he made the comment, “He 
[Stanley] is heartily welcome, for it is a 
great oeal more than 1 could ever make 
out of myself.” At the same time he wrote 
to Kirk and soon the misunderstanding be¬ 
tween them was explained and privately, if 
not publidy, forgotten. 


Livingstone meanwhile was filling out 
the lonely months in Tabora. He was not 
short of stores; with the addition of those 
that Stanley had left him he had enough 
to carry on for four years. But now only 
Susi and Chuma and one or two other boys 
who had followed him from the beginning 
remained in his service, and they were 
'quite inadequate for the porterage oi a 
long journey. Thus he had to wait until 
the men Stanley had promised him came 
up from the coast. He waited five months 
in ail, and in that time hardly an echo 
reached him of the acclaim that was 
gathering round his name in the outside 
world. He held his small Bible classes 
under the mango trees, he read Baker’s 
Albert N’yanza, he prayed, he went for 
walks, he wrote his journal, he thought, 
he waited. 

He was now fifty-nine, and though he 
had rallied somewhat in Stanley’s company 
his health was undermined beyond all real 
hope of recovery. Yet if he felt that he 
was nearing death there is little in his 
journals to show it: he was filled with 
hope about his theory of the Nile and per¬ 
haps by now in his loneliness the river had 
begun to assume for him a religious signi¬ 
ficance. This last effort was to be more 
than a journey to the lost fountains. How¬ 
ever shaken he was by fever—and there 
must have been days when he was delirious 
and unable to move from his bed—there 
was at least no weakening in the extra¬ 
ordinary steadiness of his mind. The notes 
and letters he sent down to the coast from 
time to time were written in a firm and 
flowing hand. Often they dealt with very^ 
practical details. If, he writes, a chrono¬ 
meter can be lent him by the Navy with¬ 
out detriment to the service it will be 
very signal benefit to his exploration. He 
signs himself, “David Livingstone, H.M. 
Consul, Inner Africa”. 

In August 1872 the fifty-seven porters 
sent by Stanley finally arrived, and within 
a few days Livin»tone led his caravan out 
into the bush. He was very dear about 
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his direction, for by now he had made up 
his mind that the source o£ the Nile would 

g rove to be a stream running into Lake 
angw^lo, which he had discovered four 
years l^efore; and so he marched slightly 
south of west, and, having reached the 
shores of Lake TanganySia about its 
centre, he turned directly south. By the 
end of April 1873, eight months after leav¬ 
ing Tabora, he was working round the 
south of Lake Bangweolo, stul hoping to 
come on some feeder stream which would 
flow on through the lake into the Lualaba 
and perhaps join Baker's Albert Nyanza 
far away to the north in Uganda. He had 
some uneasy doubts that just possibly the 
Lualaba might turn out to be the Congo 
and not the Nile; but he hated that ide& 
and turned away from it. He had fixed his 
heart upon the Nile. 

It was dreadful country. The little 
column waded about through an intermin¬ 
able swamp and dose to the village of a 
chieftain named Chitambo, Livingstone be¬ 
came so weak he had to be carried in a 
litter. In the early hours of May 1, 1873, 
his boys came into his hut and found him 
dead. He was kneeling across his bed in 
prayer 


However often the story is told of Susi's 
and Chuma’s journey to the coast with 
Livingstone’s Imdy it remains incredible, 
and perhaps it was a mirade of a kind, 
since such devotion among primitive and 
uneducated men can hardly have been 
inspired by any ordinary emotion. They 
cut out the heart and viscera, and dried 
the body in the sun for a fortnight. It was 
then wrapped in calico and placed in a 
cylinder of bark taken from a tree, and 
this in turn was sewn into a sheet of sail- 
doth and lashed to a pole so that it could 
be carried by two men. In the middle of 
May, Susi, Ghuma and sixty odd men who 
had remained faithful to tne end, set out 
for Zanzibar. Well over a thousand miles 
divided them from the Indian Ocean, and 
it was not really feasible that such a 
strange burden could be carried over that 
distance in the heart of Africa where so 
many tribes were out to despoil every way¬ 
farer who came by. Nevertheless the jour¬ 
ney was accomplished in eleven months. 
During that time two more expeditions set 
out from England in search of Xivingstone, 
one them intending to strike inland 
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from the west coast of Africa, and the 
other from die east coast. Susi and Chuma 
met the east coast pany led by the naval 
officer, Lovett Cameron, when they reached 
Tabora in October 1873. Cameron then 
continued on to Ujiji (where he salvaged 
a quantity of Livingstone’s papers) and 
eventually emerged on the Adantic coast 
two years later. 


Susi and Ghuma meanwhile went on to 
the Indian Ocean, and when they walked 
into Bagamoyo on February 15, 1874, 
H.M.S. Vulture was waiting to take the 
body across to Zanzibar. Here for a time 
it was placed in Hamerton’s old house on 
the seafront, which was still the British 
Consulate, awaiting trans-shipment to 
England. There could be no doubt about 
the dead man’s identity; when a surgeon 
came to open the improvised coffin the 
mark of the old lion wound on the shoul¬ 
der was plainly visible. 

A special train was sent to Southampton 
to take Livingstone on his last journey to 
Westminster Abbey on April 18, 1874, and 
on that day England went into mourning. 

Today it one enters the Abbey by tM 
main door and continues down the nave 
one comes first upon the tomb of the Un¬ 
known Soldier and then, a little beyond 
it, Livingstone’s grave, with its epitaph 
inscribed in brass lettering on the grey 
stone. It reads, ’’Brought by faithful bands 
over land and sea here rests David Living¬ 
stone, missionary, traveller, philanthropist, 
born March 19, 1813 at Blantyre, Lanark¬ 
shire, died May 1, 1873 at Chitambo’s vil¬ 
lage, Ulala. 

“For 30 years his life was spent in an 
unwearied effort to evangelize the native 
races, to explore the undiscovered secrets, 
to abolish the desolating slave trade, c^ 
Central Africa, where with his last words 
he wrote: 'All 1 can add in my solitude 
is may Heaven’s rich blessing come down 
on everyone, American, English or Turk, 
who will help to heal this open sore of the 
world.’ ’’ 

Even before he wrote those words Living¬ 
stone’s great power over men’s minds had 
reached out from Central Africa. The 
sources of the Nile eluded him at the end, 
but his description of the massacre at 
Nyangwe had raised a storm of indication 
which had forced the Sultan of Zannbar to 
dose the slave-market on the island forevor. 
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In 1874 STANLEY set about the arrange¬ 
ments for his new journey, which in many 
ways was his greatest. He tells us that, 
on Livingstone’s death, he decided to go 
back, to Africa and complete his work; 
somehow or other he would finally eluci¬ 
date the problem of the Nile. 

Stanley set himself three objectives: he 
planned to circumnavigate Lake Victoria 
and thus establish whether or not it was 
one great lake and whether or not the 
stream pouring out at Ripon Falls was its 
only outlet. Next he proposed to put Bur¬ 
ton’s theories to the ultimate test by sail¬ 
ing around Lake Tanganyika in the same 
way. Finally he planned to take up Living¬ 
stone’s unfinished work on the Lualaba: 
he was resolved to get a boat on the river 
and follow it downstream wherever it led 
until he reached the mouth. In short, he 
was going to make a last settlement, not 
only of the Nile, but of the whole pattern 
of lakes and rivers in Central Africa. 

As a first step towards this extraordinari¬ 
ly bold design he managed to get the Naif 
York Herald to combine with the London 
Daily Telegralfh in financing him (a thing 
which they did handsomely) and then in 
England he settled down to reading every 
scrap of information about East and Cen¬ 
tral Africa he could find; he purchased, he 
.says, one hundred and thirty books. "The 
companions he chose to take with him on 
the journey were distinctly unusual, in 
fact they were not companions at all, but 
rather hired assistants who came from 
workingK:lass families and who knew 
nothing whatever about Africa. There were 
two young sons of a Kentish fisherman, 
Francis John Pocock and Edward Pocock, 


and a clerk named Frederidt Barker who 
had happened to catch Stanley’s eye at the 
Langham Hotel in London. All three were 
much younger than Stanley and were 
chosen, one uncies, for their toughness and 
sense of discipline—the sort of qualities 
that make a good setgeant in the army. 
None of them was in the least likely to 
come home and write books about liis ad¬ 
ventures or to dispute Stanley’s views in 
the Royal Geographical Society. When five 
dogs had been purch 2 ised the little party 
was complete and it sailed for East Africa 
in August, 1874. 


The expedition that set out from Zanzi¬ 
bar early in the following November was 
the largest and best equipped explorer’s 
caravan that had ever been seen in East 
Africa. They had with them a forty-foot 
steel boat, the Lady Alice, which had been 
built in sections for porterage, eight tons 
of stores and three hundred and fifty-six 
men. It was an unwiddy procession that 
stretched out for half a mile along the 
forest paths and by the time Stanley got it 
on to the shores of Lake Victoria three and 
a half months later, Edward Pocock was 
dead of typhus and a hundred men had 
been lost through desertion, sickness and 
skirmishes with the local tribes. Such was 
to be the pattern of all Stanley’s marches: 
the quick advance, the shooting down of 
any African tribes that opposed him, the 
heavy loss of life among his own men and 
the final attainment of the objective. For 
anyone to accompany Stanley on an expedi¬ 
tion in Africa was rather like being in the 
corps d’ilite of a successful general—you 
triumphed and you died. Anything less 
like Livingstone's journeys cannot be 
imagined. 

They reached the south shore of Lake 
Victoria at a little Arab village slightly to 
the west of Mwanza where Speke sixteen 
years before had first seen the great stretch 
of water and had indulged in his guess that, 
it was the source of the Nile. Stanley was 
not a guesser. He was here to find facts 
and he at once assembled the Lady Alice 
on the shore. Leaving the two surviving 
Englishmen and the bulk of his expedition 
behind him, he set sail with » picked band 
of eleven Africans on March 8, 1875. They 
travelled up the eastern shore, and in three 
weeks’ hard sailing and paddling arrived 
at Speke’s Ripmi Falls, nesently a d%ni' 
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tary in t red robe came forward to meet 
them with gifts of bullocks and other pre¬ 
sents; and on April b, 1875, Stanley was 
conducted into Mutesa’s presence. 

Great changes had taken place in Bug- 
anda since Speke’s day. Its population had 
risen to something like three millions, and 
the little kingdom stretched for about one 
hundred and fifty miles along the north¬ 
western shore of the lake. Mutesa was now 
in his early forties, and Stanley describes 
him as “a tall, clean-faced, large-eyed, 
nervous-looking thin man”. He seemed to 
be completely at ease. He shook hands 
warmly with his visitor, addressed him in 
ilucnt Swahili, and invited him to take a 
seat on an iron stool. The capital, now 
moved to a different site nearby called 
Rubaga, was a considerable settlement that 
covered the hills for several miles around, 
and there were splendid huts for visiling 
caravans. Guns had become a common¬ 
place in Buganda, and Mutesa could now 
deploy a force of one hundred and fifty 
thousand warriors in addition to his fleet of 
War canoes on the lake. His personal re¬ 
tinue had grown larger than ever—Stanley 
estimated the horde of wives at 200 or 
more—and all manner of manufactured 
objects were to be seen about the palace, 
bales dt cotton dofhs, wooden stools to sit 
on, steel knives and other tools and orna¬ 
ments dt Venetian beads. There was no 


longer any evidence of murders and other 
atrocities taking place about the court. 

Stanley was enchanted. It was quite 
impossible, he declared later, to reconcile 
Speke’s description of Mutesa and his 
brutalities with this intelligent and, affable 
man. Mutesa had been taking an interest 
in Mohammedanism, and Stanley resolved 
at once to change all this; he declared that 
the king must be converted to Christianity, 
and he actually began a series of Bible- 
readings at the court. Mutesa listened very 
willingly. 

Now in fact no radical change had taken 
place in Mutesa’s nature, but his nineteen 
years on the throne had done a g^eat deal 
to polish his natural talents as a politician. 
He had long since realised that there were 
other powerful stales outside his own little 
world in Central Africa, and that there was 
every advantage to be had in befriending 
them; they could supply him with the guns 
and ammunition with which to fight off 
Kamrasi in Bunyoro and his other enemies. 
Their inventions and their ideas could be 
very useful in Buganda. 


After a stay of a few weeks Stanley con¬ 
tinued his voyage round the lake. On May 
6, 1875, Stanley was back at his starting- 
point at Mwanza after a voyage of one 
thousand miles and fifty-seven days, and 
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the first of his great objectives was accom* Rumanika was growing old—^indeed, Stan- 
plished: it was how proved beyond all ley was the last white man to see him alive, 
doubt that the Victoria Nyanza was a for he died soon after this. Apparently his 
single lake. Speke had been right and his mind became overwhelmed by the death 
detractors hopelessly wrong. Moreover, of a favourite son and by the misery caused 
this voyage had established that the lake by an infliction in. his eye, and he corn- 
had only one majoi' outlet—at the Ripon mitted suidde. 

Falls—and only one major intake—the 
Kagera River that flowed in on the west 

coast to the north of Karagwe. Restored by his month’s rest in these sur- 

“. . . Speke,” Stanley wrote, “has now roundings, Stanley pushed on southwards 
the full glory of having discovered the larg- to Lake Tanganyika, and he was intrigued, 
est inland sea on the continent of Africa, on arriving at Ujiji, to find that the water- 
also its principal affluent as well as its out- level had risen; the three palm trees that 
let. I must also give him credit for having had stood in the market place when he 
understood the geography of the countries was there in 1871 were now under water, 
we travelled through better than any of and the sandy beach on which he used to 
those who so persistently opposed his hypo-> walk with Livingstone was two hundred 
thesis. . . feet from the shore. This appeared to 

One observes that Stanley is not yet quite argue that no sizable river flowed from the 
ready to concede that Speke’s Nile is the lake. 

true Nile; still, he is beginning to approach In June, 1876 he launched the Lady 
that conclusion and soon he was to go the Alice at Ujiji, and in under two months 
whole way towards it. was back again bringing with him certain 

There now lay before him the second evidence that the lake had no outlet which 
objective; to explore the Tanganyika Lake could possibly be described as the source 
thoroughly and to discover just what con- of the Nile. With this. Burton’s theories 
nection it had, if any, with Baker’s Albert finally collapsed, and Speke at last was 
Nyanza and any other lakes that might lie master of the field. 

in the unexplored country on the Equator. There remained now the third and final 
In July. 1875 he put the whole of his ex- matter to clear up: what was Livingstone’s 
pedition into canoes on Lake Victoria, and Lualaba River and where did it flow? If 
with the Lady Alice in the van, sailed it was not the Nile, then how did it fit 
north again to Buganda. His force was into the great pattern of the Central Afri- 
much depleted—Frederick Barker, the clerk can rivers? In August, 1876, two years after 
from the Langham Hotel, had died at he had left the coast, and with his expedi- 
Mwanza, and others had deserted or fallen tion reduced to less than half its original 
ill—but Mutesa had promised to supply size, Stanley set out on this last and greatest 
him with reinforcements. adventure of all. 

There is something naive about all The story of Stanley’s voyage in the Lady 
Stanley’s dealings with Mutesa, and one Alice down the Lualaba and the Congo to 
pauses here to wonder why it was that he the Atlantic is one of the great epics of 
got so heavily involved with a man who African adventure. For many months he 
was at once so savage and so crudely cyni- had no notion of where the river was even- 
cal. One must remember of course that tually to take him—^it might have been 
Stanley was still only thirty-four and that norfhwards into Egypt or anywhere into 
Livingstone’s brief spell of influence upon the vast unexplored regions to the south— 
him had to contend with all the experience but having once started he had to go on. 
of his earlier years in which he had found Stanley’s account of the voyage in Though 
the world a harsh and ruthless place. the Dark Continent rea^ like some 

He accepted with equanimity the loss of chronicle of the early Spanish conquista- 
the escort which Mutesa had given him, dors in South America, for he was over¬ 
even though this meant that he failed to taken by every possible disaster: shipwreck 
determine the extent of Baker’s Albert and starvation, the attacks ^f the riverside 
Nyanza and of Lake Edward, which lies tribes and the loss of all his supplies, and 
just below the Equator, and instead he finally the drowning of his last surviv^ 
turned south into Karagwe. Here he spent white companion, Frank Focock. Nine 
a month with Rumanika at Bweranyange. hundred and ninety-nine days after leaving 
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Zanzibar the survivors emeiged like ghouls 
from the jungles at the mouth of the 
Congo, and here a little community of 
European traders brought them back to 
life agsfin. Of Stanley’s original three 
hundred and fifty-six followers only one 
hundred and fourteen remained and these 
were taken back by sea to Zanzibar. 

Prior to Stanley’s journey the course of 
the Nile from the Ripon Falls to the pre¬ 
sent border of the Sudan had been plotted 
by Gordon’s lieutenants. Chailie-Long had 
gone down brom the source as far as the 
Karuma Falls in Central Uganda, and had 
discovered Lake Kyoga on the way, and the 
Italian, Romolo G^i, had circumnavigated 
Lake Albert and had followed its outlet 
to the north as far as the border at Dufiie. 

But Stanley’s had been by far the main 
achievement. All the essential questions 
had now been answered: the Lualaba 
joined the Congo and flowed across Africa 
into the Atlantic. The Nile rose in Lake 
Victoria and flowed north to Egypt and 
the Mediterranean. The blank space on 
the map was a blank no longer.' it could 
still be argued, of course, that the ultimate 
source of the Nile must be at the head¬ 
waters of the main stream that feeds Lake 
Victoria—the Kagera—^and in fact there 
is a just perceptible drift of water from 
the mouth of tne Kagera across the north¬ 
western comer the lake to the Ripon 
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Falls (or rather what used to be the Ripon 
Falls before the hydroelecuric dam was 
constructed there in the nineteen-fifties). 
And if we follow the Kagera and its tri¬ 
butaries upstream for some hundreds of 
miles we find that its ultimate beginning 
lies in mountains over six thousand feet 
high to the north of Lake Tanganyika. 
Thus Burton was very nearly right when 
he argued that the true source of the river 
would be found in these regions. 

But surely this is too fine a definition: 
if the argument were carried to its logical 
conclusion it must be admitted that the 
river begins in the rains of the sky itself. 
For ordinary purposes it would seem most 
sensible to accept the site of the Ripon 
• Falls as the source, since it is only from 
there that the mighty river confines itself 
to a definite course, at first northward 
through Lake Kyoga to Central Uganda, 
then westward over the Karama and 
Murchison Falls to Lake Albert, then 
gener^ly northwards again through the 
rapids of Equatoria, the swamps of the 
Sudd and the deserts of the south Sudan 
to its junction with the Blue Nile at 
Khartoum; then on again for thousands of 
miles through a vast waste of sand until 
it reaches the pyramids and delta of Egypt 

With Stanley’s return to Zanzibar in 
1877 it could be said that the exploratitm 
erf the White Nile was virtually ended. 
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EPILOGUE 


How MUCH ONE would havc liked to have 
talked to Burton, Baker, Stanley and so 
many others, to have at least seen Living¬ 
stone with one’s own eyes, and to have 
put so many questions to men like Kirk 
and Hamerton; to have asked poor Speke 
what really happened when he went out 
shooting on that autumn afternoon near 
Bath in 1864. 

With such strong characters one is 
tempted to make comparisons and classifi¬ 
cations. It might be suggested, for example, 
that some, like Livingstone were born 
great; others like Stanley achieved great¬ 
ness, and others had greatness thrust 
upon them. But then there still remains 
another group—Burton is a member of it 
—^which fits into no category at all. A 
common hunger for adventure certainly 
bound them all to Africa, and one notes 
that so many of these men were Scottish, 
were the sons of clergymen, and were 
affected by, or took part in, the three great 
military events of the time: the Crimean 
War, the Indian Mutiny and the American 
Civil War. The desire to suppress the 
slave-trade and evangelize the African 
tribes, the profits to be made from ivory 
and the hope of discovering gold and other 
minerals, the collector’s and the sports¬ 
man's instinct, the simple wish to be the 
first to break into new country—all these 
things drew the explorers on; and it has 
to be admitted that a great deal of effort 
was wasted on expeditions that set out to 
rescue men who did not particularly want 
to be rescued. 


Islam in Africa also had a powerful 


influence upon the mcplorers. All of them 
to a more or less degree found that they 
had to come to terms with the Arabs, and 
most of them were obliged to take on, as 
it were, the protective colouring of Islam 
merely in order to keep alive. 'The Arab 
slavers led the way into the interior, and 
without their help few of the Christian 
travellers would have advanced'very far. 
Burton was already enamoured of the Arab 
way of life when he reached Africa. 
Speke's journeys were based upon informa¬ 
tion given to him by the Arabs, Stanley 
entered into partnership with Tippu Tib, 
and Livingstone would havc died much 
earlier had not the slavers more than once, 
and for long periods of time, come to his 
assistance. Baker judged it necessary to 
spend a year learning Arabic before he 
ventured southwards to the sources of the 
Nile, and later thought Jt nothing strange 
to take service under a Moslem prince. 

Christianity, then, penetrated Central 
Africa under the cover of Islam, and it is 
remarkable that the Moslems took so long 
to realise what was happening to them. In 
the early days they were almost unfailingly 
helpful to the missionaries and explorers: 
tliey welcomed them as civilised com¬ 
panions in the vast wilderness of African 
barbarity. It was only later, at the end of 
the eighteen-seventies, when they saw that 
they were facing destruction—or at any 
rate subservience—at the hands of the 
Christians that they turned hostile. The 
Arabi rising in Egypt, the revolt of the 
Mahdi in the Sudan and the persecution 
of the Christian missionaries and their fol¬ 
lowers in Buganda, were the result. These 
disturbances ended in the crushing defeat 
of Islam along the Nile, but it has proved 
to be only a temporary defeat. Since 1900 
there has been a steady resurgence of Islam 
in East and Central Africa, and at the pre¬ 
sent time the Moslems are gaining more 
adherents than are the Christians; as 
Roland Oliver points out, they are winning 
"the race—for the animist peoples of the 
world’’. Uganda, admittedly, is largely 
Christian now, but it will soon be an inde¬ 
pendent state, and both Egypt and the 
Sudan are already under Moslem rule. No 
prudent man, however, would venture to 
say that this is the final end of the matter- 
The conflict between the two religions-— 
the East against the West—appears to 
a permanent part of the African scene; it 
flows on, sometimes underground, sotoo- 
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times above, as persistently and inevitably 
as the Nile itseli 

But all this must not be allowed to 
dimii\ish the splendour of the explorers’ 
achievement in obtaining, within the space 
of twenty years or so, the answer to a geo¬ 
graphical mystery which had baffled the 
world since the beginnings of civilisation. 
It must be remembered that they walked 
to the sources of the Nile; the country then 
was just as primitive and hostile as it was 
in prehistoric times, the harsh climate had 
not altered, disease was probably just as 
prevalent, and their scientific knowledge 
of the region was hardly superior to that 
of the early Greeks and Romans. This was 
a sunburst of Victorian courage and 
imagination. 

Today the Nile at Khartoum is some¬ 
thing more than a great artery pumping 
life into the arid sand: it has a quality 
in time as well, something to do with the 
continuous movement of the water per- 
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haps. One does not here feel so very distant 
from Speke taking pot-shots at the hippo¬ 
potamuses in the re^, or from Mrs. Baker 
washing her yellow hair in this same water, 
or from Livingstone, and so many others 
who, in their different ways, gave their lives 
for the river, or freftn Burton and Stanley 
who staked their reputations upon it, or 
even from Herodotus and Nero’s centu¬ 
rions. The river binds them all together. 
Each of them was drawn towards it by an 
irresistible attraction, and it makes very 
little odds whether we think of the stream 
as it is in this present century or as it was 
in the age of Ptolemy. The Nile seems to 
be impervious to change. It flows on now, 
as it has always flowed, perpetually renew¬ 
ing itself from year to year and from cen¬ 
tury to century, a never-ending flood of 
warm, life-giving water that spans half 
Africa from the Equator to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and it is still the mightiest river 
on the earth. 


THE END 
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AlAN PATON 

la these four Tales from a Troubled Land, Alan Paton again 
shows unmistakably that he is one of the truly dedicated 
humanists of our day and also one of the most disciplined 
of contemporary English prose writers. These stories 
demonstrate once more the deep compassion and insight 
Mr. Paton brings to the troubles wWch beset , his beloved 
country, ^outh Africa, even more today thamever before. 
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THESB STORIES ARE SELECTED FROM THE BOOK BY ALAM PATON, PUBUSHED BY JONATBAM 
CAPE. LONDON. UNDER THE TITLE "DEBBIE GO HOME” AND COPYRIGHT <£), 1961 BY ALAN PATON. 
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O r the six hundred boys at the re- and of establishing a special in.' ion for 
formatory, about one hundred were them, more like an industrial sc. tool than 
from ten to fourteen years of age. a reformatory. This would have been a 
My department bad from time to time ex- good thing, for their offences were very 
pressed the intention of taking them away, trivial, and they would have been better by 
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themselves. Had such a school been estab¬ 
lished, I should have liked to lie Principal 
of it myself, for it would have been an 
easier job; small boys turn instinctively to¬ 
wards affection, and one controls them by 
it, naturally and easily. 

Some of them, if I came near them, 
either on parade or in schotjl or at foot¬ 
ball, would observe me watchfully, not 
directly or fully, but obliquely and secretly; 
sometimes I would surprise them at it, and 
make some small sign of recognition which 
would satisfy them so that they would cease 
to observe me, and would give their full 
attention to the event of the moment. But 
1 knew that my authority was thus con¬ 
firmed and strengthened. 

The seaet relations with them were a 
.source of continuous pleasure to me. Had 
they been my own children I would no 
doubt have given a greater expression to it. 
But often I would move through the silent 
and orderly parade, and stand by one of 
them. He would look straight in front of 
him with a little frown of concentration 
that expre.ssed boili childish awareness of 
and manly indifference to my nearnes.s. 
Sometimes I would tweak his ear, and he 
would give me a brief smile of acknowledg¬ 
ment, or frown with still greater concentra¬ 
tion. It was natural, I suppose, to coniine 
these outward expressions to the very 
smallest, but they were taken as symbolic, 
and some older boys would observe them 
and take themselves to be included. It was 
a relief, when the reformatory was passing 
through times of turbulence and trouble, 
and when there was danger of estrangement 
between authority and boys, to make these 
simple and natural gestures, which were 
reassurances to both me and them that 
nothing important had changed. 

On Sunday afternoons when I was on 
duty I would take my car to the reforma¬ 
tory and watch the free boys being signed 
out at the gate. This simple operation was 
also watched by many boys not free, who 
would tell each other, “In so many weeks 
I’ll be signed out myself.’’ Among the 
watchers were always some of the small 
boys, and these I would take by turns in 
the car. We would go out to the Potchef- 
stroom Road with its ceaseless stream of 
traffic, and to the Baragwanath crossroads, 
and come back by the Van Wyksrus road 
to the reformatory. I would talk to them 
about their families, their parents, their 
sisters and brothers, and I would pretend 
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to know nothing of Durban, Port Eliza¬ 
beth, Potchefstroom, and Clocolan, and ask 
them if these places were bigger than 
Johannesburg. 

One of the small boys was Ha’penny, and 
he was about twelve years old. He came 
from Bloemfontein and was th^ biggest 
talker of them all. His mother worked in 
a while person’s house, and he had two 
brothers and two sisters. His brothers were 
Richard and Dickie, and his sisters Anna 
and Mina. 

“Richard and Dickie?" I asked. 

**YcS TtlCtlCCT ** 

"In English,” I said, “Richard and Dickie 
arc the same name.’’ 

When we returned to the reformatory, I 
.sent for Ha’penny’s papers; there it was 
plainly set down. Ha’penny was a waif, with 
no relatives at all. He had been taken in 
from one home to another, but he was 
naughty and uncontrollable, and eventually 
had taken to pilfering at the market. 

I then sent for the Letter Book, and 
found that Ha’penny wrote regularly, or 
rather that others wrote for him till he 
could write himself, to Mrs. Betty Maar- 
man, of 48 Vlak Street, Bloemfontein. But 
Mrs. Maarinan had never once replied to 
him. When questioned he had said, per¬ 
haps she is sick. I sat down and wrote at 
once to the Social Welfare Officer at Bloem¬ 
fontein asking him to investigate. 

The next time I had Ha'penny out in 
the car I questioned him again about his 
family. And he told me the same as before, 
his mother, Richard and Dickie, Anna and 
Mina. But he softened the “D” of Dickie, 
so that it sounded now like Tickie. 

“I thought you said Dickie," I said. 

"I said Tickie,” he said. 

He watched me with concealed apprehen¬ 
sion, and I came to the conclusion that 
this waif of Bloemfontein was a clever boy, 
who had told me a story that was all imagi¬ 
nation, and had changed one single letter 
of it to make it safe from any question. 
And I thought I understood it all too, that 
he was ashamed of being without a family 
and had invented them all so that no one 
might discover that he was fatherless and 
motherless and that no one in the world 
cared whether he was alive* or dead. This 
gave me a strong feeling for him, and I 
went out of my way to manifest towards 
him that fatherly care that the Statti 
though not in those words, had enjoined 
upon me by giving me thia job. 



Tales From a Troubled Land 

Then the letter came from the Social 
Welfare OflBcer in Bloemfontein, saying 
that Mfs. Betty Maarman of 48 Vlak Street 
was a real person, and that she had four 
children, Richard and Dickie, Anna and 
Mina, but that Ha’penny was no child of 
hers, and she knew him only as a derelict 
of the streets. She had never answered his 
letters, because he wrote to her as 
“Mother", and she was no mother of his, 
nor did she wish to play any such role. She 
was a decent woman, a faithful member of 
the church, and she had no thought of 
corrupting her family by letting them have 
anything to do with such a child. 

But Ha’penny seemed to me anything but 
the usual delinquent; his desire to have a 
family was so strong, and his reformatory 
record was so blameless, and his anxiety 
to please and obey so great, that 1 began 
to feel a great duty towards him. There¬ 
fore I asked him about his “mother”. 

He could not speak enough of her, nor 
with too high praise. She was loving, 
lionest, and strict. Her home was dean. 
She had affection for all her children. It 
was dear that the homeless child, even as 
he had attached himself to me, would have 
attached himself to her; he had observed 
her even as he had observed me, but did 
not know the secret of how to open her 
heart, so that she would take him in, and 
save him from the lonely life that he led. 

“Why did you steal when you had such 
a mother?” I asked. 

He could not answer that; not all his 
brains nor his courage could find an answer 
to such a question for he knew that with 
such a mother he would not have stolen at 
all. 

“The boy's name is Dickie,” I said, “not 
Tickie.” 

And then he knew the deception was 
revealed. Another boy might have said, “I 
told you it was Dickie”, but he was too in¬ 
telligent for that; he knew that if I had 
established that the boy’s name was Dickie, 

L must have established other things too. I 
was shocked by the immedfatc and visible 
effect of my action. His whole brave assur¬ 
ance died within him, and he stood there 
exposed, not as a liar, but as a homeless 
child who had surrounded himself with 
mother, brothers, and sisters, who did not 
exist. I had shattered the very foundations 
of his pride, and his sense of human 
significance. 

He fell sick at once, and the doctor said 
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it was tuberculosis. I wrote at once to Mrs. 
Maarman, telling her the whole story, of 
how this small boy had observed her, and 
had decided that she was the person he 
desired for his mother. But she wrote back 
saying that she could take no responsibility 
for him. For one th’ing. Ha’penny was a 
Mosuto, and she was a coloured woman; 
for another, she had never had a child in 
trouble, and how could she take such a 
boy? 

Tuberculosis is a strange thing; some¬ 
times it manifests itself suddenly in the 
most unlikely host, and swiftly sweeps to 
the end. Ha’penny withdrew himself from 
the w'orld, from all Principals and mothers, 
and the doctor said there was little hope. 
In desperation I sent money for Mrs. Maar- 
mau to come. 

She was a decent, homely woman, and 
seeing that the situation was serious, she, 
without fuss or embarrassment, adopted 
Ha’penny for her own. The whole refor¬ 
matory accepted her as his mother. She 
sat the whole day with him, and talked to 
him of Richard and Dickie, Anna and 
Mina, and how they were all waiting for 
him to come home. She poured out her 
affection on him, and had no fear of his 
sickness, nor did she allow it to prevent 
her from satisfying his hunger to be owned. 
She talked to him of what they would do 
when he came back, and how he would 
go to the school, and what they would buy 
for Guy Fawkes night. 

He in his turn gave his whole attention 
to her, and when I visited him he was 
grateful, but I had passed out of his world. 

1 felt judged in that 1 had sensed only the 
existence and not the measure of his desire. 

I wished I had done something sooner, 
more wise, more prodigal. 

We buried him on the reformatory farm, 
and Mrs. Maarman said to me, “When you 
put up the cross, put he was my son. I’m 
ashamed,” she said, “that I wouldn't lake 
him.” 

“The sickness,” I said, “the sickness 
would have come.” 

“No,” she said, shaking her head with 
certainty. “It wouldn’t have come. And if 
it had come at home, it would have been 
different.” 

So she left for Bloemfontein, after her 
strange visit to a reformatory. And I was 
left too, with the resolve to be more prodi¬ 
gal in the task that the State, though not 
in so many words, had enjoined on me. 



DEBBIE GO HOME 


I T was too late to do anything or hide 
anything. There wUs the front gate click¬ 
ing and )iin dc Villicrs walking up the 
path, one hour before his time. The room 
was strewn with paper and pins, and there 
was Janie in the new white dress that cost 
more than any dre.ss had ever cost in that 
house, or in most other houses that they 
knew. 

Janie was in a panic because she saw 
her father walking up the front path an 
hour before his time. She was a docile 
cliild, and obeyed her father in almost 
cverytlting. Now she and her mother were 
deceiving him, and they were going to be 
caught in the act. She wanted to run, 
hide, cry, anything but stand there and 
wait. 

Mrs. de Villicrs saw that her daughter 
was in a panic, wringing her hands and 
wanting to lun and hide. "Stand still," she 
said sharply. “It was my doing, and I’ll 
take the medicine. And don’t talk unless 
your father orders you to." 

'rhen Jim dc Villicrs opened the front 
door that led immedialcly into the com¬ 
bined living, dining, sitting room of the 
small house. He was angry at once. It 
didn’t look good to sec your daughter in 
a panic because you got home unexpected¬ 
ly. It didn’t look gocxl to sec your wife 
standing on guard, assuming already that 
you were going to attack her and her 
daughter. It didn’t look good anyhow to 
.sec that you had stumbled on a secret that 
wasn’t meant for you. What if one of his 
friends had been with him.^ That would 
have been a fine thing to see. 

He put down his hat and his lunch tin, 
and then he looked at the scene, daughter 
being fitted by mother into a dress of some 
stuff all shining and silver. Then, because 
nf> one wouhi speak, he had to say, 
"What’s all this about?” 

"It’s a dress, Jim,” said his wife. Some 
other time he could have laughed, not now, 
with the whole thing hanging over him. 
But she didn’t wait for him to laugh or 
not to laugh. .She went on as though she 
had learned a speech in the minute that 
it took him from the gate to the door. 
"It’s the first debutantes’ ball,” she said, 


“and it’s going to be next month in the 
City Hall. Our girls are going to be 
received by the Administrator and his wife. 
I didn’t think you’d like it, Jim, so I 
thouglit we wouldn’t tell you.” 

“Why didn’t you think I wouldn’t like 
it?” he asked, purposely obtuse. "I’ve 
nothing against a ball.” 

She didn’t answer him, so he said, “Wlio’s 
organising it?” 

“The PaiLsidc Mothers’ Club, Jim.” 

De Villicrs sat down. “The Parkside 
' Mothers’ Club, eh? But what about Park- 
side fathers? Are you making fools of them 
all?” 

“They don’t hold your'views, Jim.” 

“They don’t,” he agreed. "If they did, 
we shouldn’t be outcasts in the country 
where we were born.” 

He returned to his attack. “Why did 
you think I’d be against the ball?” he 
asked. He watched her stonily, and he 
looked at his daughter too, but she didn’t 
look at him. 

“Shall I tell you why?” he said, and when 
she didn’t an.swcr, he said again, “Shall I 
tell you why?” So that she replied unwill¬ 
ingly, “Yes, you tell me why.” 

He went to the job with satisfaction. 
"You’ve got some high white folks to re¬ 
ceive our girls,” he said. “They'll smile at 
them and shake their hands, and the 
Administrator will talk a lot of stuff about 
the brotherhood of man and the sisterhood 
of women. But if one of our girls went 
to his house next week, it would be to the 
back door.” 

He looked at his daughter and said to 
her angrily, “Haven’t you got any pride? 
Why can’t you be what you are, instead of 
what the white people think you ought to 
be? They don’t think you’re good enough 
to shake hands with them, but For the sake 
of this brotherhood stuff you're allowed to 
shake hands with the Administrator. I 
suppose you’re proud of that.” 

He continued to look at Janie, but she 
would not look at him. ..s 

“Talk to me, Jim,” said his wife pleading¬ 
ly. “I got her into this.” 

The girl came to life. “You didn’t,” she 
said. “I wanted to be presented from the 
time I first heard.” 
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“Shut your bloody mouth,” her father 
shouted at her. “You don’t belong to the 
Parkside Mothers’ Club, do you?” 

lie turned to his wife. “I’ll talk to you/' 
he said. “You want our girls to be received 
by the Adminisuator, do you? Received 
into what? Into a i^-orld where they take 
away your vote and your house. Do you 
need a white Administrator to do that? 
How can a white man receive you into our 
kind o£ world? And why the hell should 
he?” 

His anger was overpow'ering him and he 
stood up. 

“Who made him Administrator?” he 
shouted. “The Government, the same 
bloody Government that took away our 
votes and our houses, and can make me a 
black man tomorrow if they feel like it. So 
you get their man to come and receive our 
daughters at a ball?” 

He rounded on his daughter. 

“Wait till your brother gets back from 
the imivcrsity,” he said. “Tell him you’re 
going to a debutantes’ ball, and a white 
man is going to welcome you into the 
stinking world that he and his friends have 
made for you. What do you think he’ll 
have to say?” 

He put his head in his hands in such a 
way that his wife called out, “Jim, Jim,” 
and took a step towards him. 

“Don’t touch me,” he said. “It’s you 
who’s driving me mad, licking the hand 
that whips us. Making me ashamed of all 
coloured people.” 

Mother and daughter watched him 
anxiou-sly, but he suddenly pulled himself 
together. 

“Where did you get the money for the 
dre.ss?” he asked. “From what I give you?” 

“No, Jim. I sewed for it.” 

“How much was it?” 

“Four pounds.” 

He spoke to his daughter. “Take it off,” 
he said. “And never put it on again.” He 
sat down again, trembling a little. 

Janie looked at her mother. 

“Go to your room and take it off,” said 
her mother, “and stay there till you’re 
called.” 

When her daughter had gone she said, 
“Jim, go and lie down.” 

“Lie down? What for?” 

“You’re sick.” 

“Yes, I’m sick all right, of all this belly- 
creeping to the same people that take away 
our rights.” 


She shook her head at him. 

“Why are you home early?” she asked. 

She knew him well. He could never hide 
anything, it all showed in his face. Some¬ 
thing was badly wrong. When something 
was wrong all the heart went out of him. 

“There’s trouble at the factory,” she said. 

He put his head in his hands agnin, this 
time covering his face. She went and stood 
by him, and said to him, “Have they put 
you off?” 

He .shook his head. “Not yet,” he said. 

"When will they put you off?” 

“We don’t know. It’s not certain yet.” 

“What’s the matter? Is the market bad?” 

“No.” 

“Jim, I can’t hear you, speaking through 
your hands like that.” She took his hands 
away from his face, and knelt down by 
him, holding them. 

“Arc they dissatisfied, Jim?” 

"No.” 

“Do they say you’re too old?” 

“No.” 

BafUed, she searched his face. He had 
brought bad news, but he couldn’t tell. 

“Jim, you must tell me. I must know,” 

Then it came, seeming to tear at him 
as it came out. 

“It’s a new law,” he said hoarsely. “A 
new law. The Industrial Conciliation Act,” 

“What does it say, Jim?” 

“It says the Minister can reserve 
any occupation. So we may have to go. 
We, we. The coloured men.” 

She jumped to her feet. “The wicked- 
nc.ss,” she said. “Oh the wickedness!” 

She had no more to say, nor he, until she 
asked him again, “Why did you come home 
early, Jim?” 

“1 was sick,” he said. “Just plain sick. I 
seemed to bring up all the food I ever ate. 
The boss said, ‘What’s the matter, Jim?’ 
I said it just made me sick to hear there 
was such a law.” 

“The wickedness,” she said. “Oh the 
wickedness! ” 

“The boss said, ‘Jim, it’s not my fault’ 
I said to him, ‘You’re white, aren’t you?' 
So he went away.” 

Suddenly he shouted at her. "I suppose 
you think I did wrong. I suppose you 
think I should of got down on my belly 
and licked his hand.” 

“No, Jim, I would never have wanted 
that.” 

“But you want your daughter to shake 
their hands, and curtsy to them, and be 
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received into their bloody world 1” 

“That’s why I ” she said. “There’s many a 
hard thing coming to her as well. I’d like 
her to have one night in a nice dress and 
the coloured lights, dancing before the 
Administrator in the City Hall. We get 
kicks aplenty. 1 wanted her to have a boost. 
And for one night the young men will be 
wearing gloves, and bowing to her as 
gentlemanly as you like, not pawing at her 
in some dark yard.’’ 

“It was good enough for us,’’ he said. 

“You never pawed at me,’’ she said. “But 
don’t you want it to be better for her? 
Don’t you want her to begin where you 
left o(E?’’ 

“Where I left off?” he asked. “Where did 
I leave off? With a law that took away 
my job, and a law that took away mv vote, 
and a law that’s going to take away my 
house, all because I’ve a coloured skin? 
Can’t you see it’s going to be worse for 
her?” 

“That may be,” she said. “That’s more 
reason I want her to have ju^ this one 
night. Jim, go and lie down. I’ll bring you 
a cup of tea.” 

He got to his feet. 

“All right. I’ll go,” he said. Then per¬ 
haps he thought he was being too obedient. 
He said, “You go and comfort the 
debutante.” 

He went into their bedroom and shut the 
door, and she sat down and put her head 
in her hands tix), not so much hopelessly 
because she was never hopeless, but because 
she couldn’t see a way out of this hopeless 
mess. She sat there thinking for a long 
time, till a voice said to her, “What’s got 
you down, Ma?” 

“Nothing’s got me down,” she said, “not 
yet. Johnny, how long have you been 
home?” 

"Quite a time,” said Johnny, “quite a 
time.” 

He was a gum<hewing nonchalant, and 
one of the militant students at the univer¬ 
sity. 

• “How many things have^^ou heard?” she 
asked. “One or two?” 

"Two.” 

“What are they?” 

"The lost job,” he said. “And the lost 
ball.” 

“And the lost *mother,” she said, "who 
doesn’t know what to do. But it’s your 
father I worry about.” 

“He hopes too much,” said Johnny. “He 


knows what the world is like, yet he goes 
on hoping. And when the blow comes it 
knocks him down.” 

“Don’t you hope?” she asked. 

“I hope?” he said. He laughed with 
worldly wisdom. “I hope for nothing,” he 
said fiercely. “Nothing, nothing, nothing. 
1 hope for nothing that I won’t get my own 
way.” He laughed again. “You ought to 
be pleased that I’m that way,” he said. 
“What does the Bible say? Blessed is he 
who hopes for nothing, for he shall not be 
disappointed.” 

“'rhe Bible doesn’t say that,” she said. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “How would 
I know? But even if the Bible doesn’t say 
it, it’s God’s own truth.” 

“Johnny, you’ve got to help. You can 
think what you like, believe what you like. 
But you’ve got to help me to get Janie to 
that ball.” 

His face turned ugly. “To be received 
by the Administrator,” he said. “Not me.” 

"I know what you say,” she said. “That 
he’s white. I know he’s white too. But the 
night of the ball he’s the Administrator, 
he’s not white any more, he’s got no 
colour.” 

“He’s always got colour for me,” said 
Johnny. “A dirty stinking white. Arid I’ll 
help no sister of mine to shake his hand. 
Can you see the sense of it? It’s not the 
ordinary people we’re allowed to shake 
hands with, only the big shots. How does 
that make sense to you?” 

“It makes sense to me,” she said pleading¬ 
ly. “He’s the Administrator, he belongs to 
us all.” She waved him quiet. "Give me a 
chance to speak,” she said. “I know we 
didn’t elect him or appoint him,” she said, 
“but in a way he’s above all colour. But 
that’s not my argument, Johnny. . . .” 

“I know your argument,” he said. “You 
want her to have one night, one night of 
magic and romance. You want her to go 
in a shining silver dress, like the Duchess 
of Musgrave Road.” He parodied her argu¬ 
ment without pity. “She’ll get kicks, poor 
little girl, and they'll take something more 
away from her when she grows up, and 
they’ll call her a tottie and think that she’d 
sell herself for a bottle of gin, but this one 
night—just this one night—^let them treat 
her like a queen.” 

The boy was pouring it out hot and 
strong, till he looked at his mother, and. 
saw that she had jput her head in her hands 
again. He lost his enthusiasm at once, aad 
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said to her, "Why should I.help you for 
that?” 

She didn’t lift her head, but she said to 
him, “Because I’m your mother, because it’s 
your mother wants this one thing, this one 
harmless thing.” 

There was a knock *at the door, and she 
said to him in a whisper, "I can’t face a 
visitor, make some excuse.” Then he saw 
that she was afraid of weeping. He opened 
the door, and went out quickly, but in a 
minute he was back. His mother was 
wiping her eyes, and she said to him, "Who 
was it?” 

"Someone wanting the Tomlinsons,” he 
said. 

He stood and looked at her, and remem¬ 
bered a thousand acts of love. He went to 
her and said, "Don't cry, Ma, I’ll do it for 
you. This once, and never again.” 

“I shan’t want it again,” she said. "Only 
this once.” 

He threw up his eyes to heaven piously. 
“Only this once,” he said in a false high 
voice, “let her be treated like a queen.” 

She blew her nose and laughed. 

“Tell your father, I’m making the tea,” 
she said. "1 hope this won’t get you into 
trouble with the Unity Movement, 
Johnny.” 

"That would no doubt cause you grief 
and pain,” he said. 

"I can’t say that,” she said, "but I don’t 
want trouble for you.” 

"I’ll look after myself,” he said, chewing 
his gum. 

He went to his parents’ bedroom and 
knocked on the door. His father said, 
"Come in,” and there he was lying on the 
bed. 

"Have a cigarette. Dad.” 

"Thanks, Johnny, don’t mind if I do.” 

"Smoke while you can,” advised his son 
cynically. “Ma’s told me about the job. 
Has it got you down?” 

"Yes, son,” said his father apologetically. 
“For the time it’s got me down.” 

“It’s because you hope for the best and 
fear for the worst,” said his son. "I expect 
the worst, so when it comes, I don’t take 
it hard.” 

"You were lucky,” said his father defen¬ 
sively. "I was brought up in a world where 
we always hoped for the best. But you 
live in a time when no false hopes are 
left. I was a Smuts man, don’t forget.” 

"Smuts,” said Johnny contemptuously. 
"Who was Smuts?” 


"Johnny,” said his father, "you see me 
down now, but I want to be up tomorrow. 
I want to speak at the union meeting. Will 
you help me with a speech?” 

"A hard speech?” . 

Jim de Villiers considered it. "I want a 
fighting speech,” he said. “1 want to stand 
up for our rights, but 1 don’t want to 
blackguard the whites. 1 don’t want 
trouble, Johnny.” 

"You don't, eh? Then why don't you let 
Janie go to the ball?” 

Jim looked at his son. "I don’t get you,” 
he said. "Arc you wanting Janie to go to 
the ball?” 

Johnny chewed his gum. "/ don’t want 
her to go to the ball,” he said carelessly. 
•"But her going to the ball is the price of 
a speech.” 

His father sat up on the bed. "Do I hear 
you right?” he asked. 

“You Iicar me right,” said Johnny. "It's 
the price for a fighting speech, free of all 
hatred, bitterness, resentment, full of stuff 
about freedom and the rights of man. No 
one will give you a better.” 

"Why arc you doing this, Johnny?” 

Johnny chewed his gum. “Because Ma 
said to me, ‘I’m your mother,’ ” he said. 
" ‘And your mother wants your sister to 
have a night as a queen.’ ” 

He looked at his father with expressioi*- 
Icss eyes. 

His father said, "I don’t understand you, 
Johnny.” 

“You don’t have to understand me,” said 
Johnny. “You just have to tell me, is she 
going to the ball?” 

“I don’t understand you, Johnny. It was 
mainly because of you that I said she 
couldn’t go.” 

“Now it’ll be mainly because of me that 
you’ll say she can go,” said Johnny. 

Jim de Villiers lay down again. “You 
beat me,” he said. 

"I beat lots of people,” said his son. "Just 
tell me, can she go, so I can get on with 
the speech.” ^ 

“All right, she can go,” he said, "on one 
condition. Tell me how you justify it.” 

"Rock-bottom necessity,” said Johnny. 
"If I boycott American food, and I’m dying 
of hunger, and everywhere sound me is 
American food, then I eat American food.” 

"You eat American food so you can go 
on boycotting it,” said de Villiers. 

Johnny smiled against his will. “You're 
getting better,” he said. "Listen, Dad, I 
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can’t study in a house of weeping women.” 

"Was your mother weeping?” 

"As pear as she gets.” 

"Son, don’t tell her we bargained for it.” 

"O.K. I won’t. See you again.” 

He went to his room, which was no more 
than a bit of enclosed verandah, and sat 
down at his small table to think about 
the speech on freedom and the rights of 
man. 'rhen on second thoughts he got up, 
and hauled some posters out from under 
his bed and put them against the wall 
where they could be seen. They were all 
headed “debutantes ball”. One said, 
"DEBBIE CO home”, and another, ornament¬ 
ed with a bar of music, asked, "who stole 
MY VOTE AWAY?” The third one was his 
own, but his friends thought it was too’ 
learned, for it said, “welcome, spick little 
lickspittle”. When he had put them up, 
he sat down at the table, but his thoughts 
were not on the speech, they were on his 
' mother’s entrance. 

Then she burst in, with her eyes shining, 
and she would have embraced 1iim if she 
had not suddenly seen the new decorations. 

“I suppose you came to thank me,” he 
said. 

"I did.” 

She sat down in the other chair, and 
looked at the posters. 

"You can’t do that now," she said. 

"Why not?” 

"You can’t,” she said. "You can't give 
with one hand, and take away with the 
other.” 

"I gave you your share,” he said hotly. 
“That’s my share there.” 

"You can't do it,” she said. "If you take 
your share, mine’s worth nothing. Do you 
think that’s fair?” 

"I can’t help it,” he said. "We fixed this 
up long before I knew you wanted Janie 
go to.” When she said nothing, he went 
on, "What we’re doing is an important 
thing. You can’t just stop because your 
sister’s going to a ball.” 

. "I understand what you’re doing,” she 
said. "I understand what you want, you 
and your friends. But don’t you ever let 
up? Don’t you ever have mercy on any¬ 
one?” 

“Mercy,” he said, with a sudden flight of 
fancy, "it’s like a door of a cage. Open it 
once, and everything’s gone.” 

"Do you know Hazel’s going to the ball?” 
she asked. 

"Yes,” he said defiantly. 


"What about Fred?” she asked. "Is he 
acting the same way as you?” 

“Yes,” 

“The world's mad,” she said. She stood 
up and rubbed her brow with the back of 
her hand. “Brother against sister, husband 
against wife. You know what Christ said?” 

He looked at her with annoyance. She 
took an unfair advantage of him by talking 
religion. He could sneer at white people’s 
religion, but not at hers. 

"Go your own way,” she said. "But let 
me teach you one thing about giving. 
When you give, give with your whole heart. 
Don’t keep half of it back.” 

She went out and closed his door. As 
ail his attention had been on her entrance, 
now it was on her exit. He heard no doors 
opening, no voices speaking. The house 
was quite silent. When he could stand it 
no more he followed her, and found her 
sitting in the living-room in the evening 
dark. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. 

She answered him in a matter-of-fact 
voice. That was her way, that was why 
you had to live your life with her to know 
what she was. 

“I’m thinking it out,” she said. 

She didn’t ask for help, he knew she 
wouldn’t ask for any. A spiritless husband, 
a day-dreaming daughter, a tough son, they 
weren’t much use to her. 

"If it’ll help you,” he said, “I won’t let 
Janie see me.” 

She considered his proposition. "How 
will you do that?” she asked. “You know 
where the cars will stop, outside the main 
foyer. Where will you be, inside or out?" 

“Wouldn’t you like to know?” he asked. 
"All I’m saying is, I won’t let Janie see 
me.” 

"Is Fred doing the same for Hazel?” she 
asked. 

He could not help admiring her clever¬ 
ness. 

"That's Fred’s business,” he said. 

She got up and he saw that she was in¬ 
tending to kiss him, so he waved her away. 

“Don’t thank me too much,” he said 
harshly. "She’ll see all the others.” 

But she kissed him all the same. 

"Give the kiss to Fred,” she said. "Now 
I’ll go and tell Janie the news.” 

At Janie’s door she turned and gave hint 
a smile. 

"You’d better get on with your father's 
speech,’* die said. 
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I N the year I960 the Union of South 
Africa celebrated its Golden Jubilee, 
and there was a nationwide sensation 
when the one thousand pound prize for 
the finest piece of sculpture was won by 
a black man, Edward Simclane. His work, 
"African Mother and Child”, not only 
excited the admiration, but touched the 
conscience or heart or whatever it is, of 
white South Africa, and was likely to make 
him famous in other countries. 

It was by an oversight that his work 
was accepted, for it was the policy of the 
Government that all the celebrations and 
competitions should be strictly segregated. 
The committee of the sculpture section re¬ 
ceived a private reprimand for having 
been so careless as to omit the words "for 
whites only” from the conditions, but was 
told, by a very high personage it is said, 
that if Simclane’s work was indisputably 
the best, it should receive the award. The 
committee then decided that this prize 
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must be given along with the others, at 
the public ceremony which would bring 
this particular part of the celebrations to 
a close. 

For this decision it received a surpris¬ 
ing amount of support from the white 
public, but in certain powerful quarters 
theie was an outcry against any departure 
from the "traditional policies” of the 
country, and a threat that many white 
prize-winners would renounce their prizes. 
However, a crisis was averted, because the 
sculptor was "unfortunately unable to^ 
attend the ceremony”. 

"I wasn’t feeling up to it,” Sime- 
lane said mischievously to me. "My' 
parents, and my wife’s parents, and our 
priest, decided that 1 wasn’t feeling 
up to it. And finally I decided so too. 
Of course Majosi and Sola and the others 
wanted me to go and get my prize per¬ 
sonally, but I said, "Boys, I’m a sculptor* 
not a demonstrator." 
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"This co^ac is wonderful,” he said, 
“especially in these big glasses. It’s the 
first t\me I’ve had such a glass. It’s also 
the first time I’ve drunk a brandy so 
slowly. In Orlando you develop a throat 
of iron, and you just put back your head 
and pour it down, in case the police should 
arrive.” 

He said to me, “This is the second cog¬ 
nac I’ve had in my life. Would you like 
to hear the story of how I had my first?” 


You know the Alabaster Bookshop in 
Von Brandis Street? Well, after the com¬ 
petition they asked me if they could 
exhibit my “African Mother and Child”. 
They gave a whole window to it, with a 
white velvet backdrop, if there is any¬ 
thing called white velvet, and some com¬ 
plimentary words, ‘'Black man conquers 
white world”. 

Well somehow I could never go and 
look in that window. On my way from 
the station to the Herald office, I some¬ 
times went past there, and I felt good 
when I saw all the people standing there, 
but 1 would only squint at it out of the 
corner of my eye. 

Then one night I was working late at 
the Herald, and when 1 came out there 
was hardly anyone in the streets, so I 
thought I’d go and see the window, and 
indulge certain pleasurable human feel¬ 
ings. I must have got a little lost in the 
contemplation of my own genius, because 
suddenly there was a young white man 
standing next to me. 

He said to me, "What do you think of 
that, mate?” And you know, one doesn’t 
get called "mate” every day. 

“I’m looking at it,” I said. 

"I live near here,” he said, "and I come 
and look at it nearly every night. You 
know it’s by one of your own boys, don’t 
you? See, Edward Sunelane.” . 

"Yes, I know.” 

"It’s beautiful,” he sai.d. "Look at that 
mother’s head. She’s loving that child, but 
she’s somehow watching too. Do you see 
that? Like someone guarding. She knows 
it won’t be an easy life.” 

He cocked his head on cme side, to see 
the thing better. 

"He got a thousand pounds for it,” he 
said. "That’s a lot of money for one of 
your boys. But good luck to him. You 
dpn*t get much luck, do you?” 
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Then he said confidentially, "Mate, 
would you like a drink?” 

Well honestly I didn’t feel like a drink 
at that time of night, with a white 
sti'angcr and all, and me still with a train 
to catch to Orlando. 

"You know we black people must be 
out of the city by eleven,” I said. 

“It won’t take long. My fiat's just round 
the corner. Do you speak Afrikaans?” 

“Since I was a child,” I said in Afrikaans. 

"We’ll speak Afrikaans then. My 
English isn’t too wonderful. I’m van 
Rensburg. And you?” 

1 couldn’t have told him my name. I 
said I was Vakalisa, living in Orlando. 

“Vakalisa, eh? I haven’t heard that 
name before.” 

By this time he had started off, and I 
was following, but not willingly. That’s 
my trouble, as you’ll soon see. I can’t 
break off an encounter. We didn’t exactly 
walk abreast, but he didn’t exactly walk 
in front of me. He didn’t look constrained. 
He wasn’t looking round to see if anyone 
might be watching. 

He said to me, “Do you know what I 
wanted to do?” 

"No,” I said. 

"I wanted a bookshop like that <me 
there. I always wanted that, ever since I 
can remember. When I was small I had 
a little shop of my own”. He laughed at 
himself. "Some were real books, of course, 
but some of them I wrote myself. But I 
had bad luck. My parents died before I 
could finish school.” 

Then he said to me, "Are you educat¬ 
ed?” 

I said unwillingly, “Yes.” Then I 
thought to myself, how stupid, for leaving 
the question open. 

And sure enough he asked, “Far?” 

And again unwillingly, I said, “Far.” 

He took a big leap and said, "Degree?” 

"Yes.” 

"Literature?” 

"Yes.” 

He expelled his breath, and gave a long 
"Ah”. We had reached his building, 
Majorca Mansions, not one of those 
luxurious places. I was glad to see that 
the entrance lobby was deserted. I wasn't 
at my ease. I don’t feel at my ease in 
such places, not unless I am protected bty 
friencU, and this man was a stranger. The 
lift was at ground levd, marked "Whitts 
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only. Slegs vir Blankes” Van Rcnsburg 
opened the door and waved me in. Was 
he constrained? To this day I don’t 
know. While I was waiting for him to 
press the button, so that we could get 
moving and away from^ that ground floor, 
he stood with liis finger suspended over 
it, and looked at me with a kind of honest, 
unselfish envy. 

“You were lucky,” he said. “Literature, 
that’s what I wanted to do.” 

He shook his head and pressed the but¬ 
ton, and he didn't speak again until we 
stopped high up. But before we got out 
he said suddenly, “If I had had a book¬ 
shop. I’d have given that boy a window 
too.” 

We got out and walked along one of 
those polished concrete passageways, I 
suppose you could call it a stoep if it 
weren’t so high up; let’s call it a passage. 
On the one side was a wall, and plenty of 
fresh air, and far down below. Von 
Brandis Street. On the other side were the 
doors, impersonal doors; you could hear 
radios and people talking, but there wasn’t 
a soul in sight. I wouldn’t like living so 
high; we Africans like being close to the 
earth. 

Van Rcnsburg stopped at one of the 
doors, and said to me, “I won’t be a 
minute.” Then he went in, leaving the 
door open, and inside I could hear voices. 

I thought to myself, he’s telling them 
who’s here. Then after a minute or so, he 
came back to the door, holding two 
glasses of red wine. He was warm and 
smiling. 

“Sorry there's no brandy,” he said. 
“Only wine. Here’s happiness." 

Now I certainly had not expected that 
I would have iny drink in the passage. I 
wasn’t only feeling what you may be think¬ 
ing. I was thinking that one of the im¬ 
personal doors might open at any moment, 
and someone might see me in a “white” 
building, and see me and van Rcnsburg 
breaking the liquor laws of the country. 
Anger could have saved me from the whole 
embarrassing situation, but you know I 
can’t easily be angry. Even if I could have 
been, I might have found it hard to be 
angry with this particular man. But I 
wanted to get away from there, and I 
couldn’t. My mother used to say to me, 
when I had said something anti-white, 
“Son, don’t talk like that, talk as you are.” 
She would have understood at once why 
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I took a drink from a man who gave it 
to me in the passage. 

Van Rcnsburg said to me, “Don’t you 
know this fellow Simelane?” 

“I’ve heard of him,”-1 said. 

“I’d like to meet him,” he said. “I’d 
like to talk to him.” He added in explana¬ 
tion, “You know, talk out my heart to 
him.” 

A woman of about fifty years of age 
came from the room beyond, bringing a 
plate of biscuits. She smiled and 
bowed to me. I took one of the 
biscuits, but not for all the money 
in the world could I have said to her 
‘*Dankie, my nooi” or that disgusting 
“Dankie, missus,” nor did I want to speak 
to her in English because her language was 
Afrikaans, so I took the risk of it and used 
the word "mevrou" for the politeness of 
which some Afrikaners would knock . a 
black man down, and I said, in high Afri¬ 
kaans, with a smile and a bow too, “Ek 
is u dankbaar, mevrou.” 

But nobody knocked me down. The 
woman smiled and bowed, and van Rens- 
burg, in a strained voice that suddenly 
came out of nowhere, said, “Our land is 
beautiful. But it breaks niy heart.” 

The woman put her hand on his arm, 
and said, “Jannie, Jannie.” 

Then another woman and a man, all 
about the same age, came up and stood 
behind van Rensburg. 

“He’s a B.A.,” van Rensburg told them. 
“What do you think of that?” 

The first woman smiled and bowed to 
me again, and van Rensbuig said, as 
though it were a matter for grief, “I 
wanted to give him brandy, but there's 
only wine.” 

The second woman said, “I remember, 
Jannie. Come with me.” 

She went back into the room, and he 
followed her. The first woman said to me, 
“Jannie’s a good man. Strange, but good.” 

And I thought the whole thing was mad, 
and getting beyond me, with me a black . 
stranger being shown a testimonial for the 
son of the house, with these white 
strangers standing and looking at me in 
the passage, as though they wanted for 
God’s sake to touch me somewhere and 
didn't know how, but I saw the earnest¬ 
ness of the woman who had smiled and 
bowed to me, and I said to her, “I am 
see that, mevrou.” 

“He goes down every night to look at 
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the statue,’* she said. ”He says only God 
could make something so beautiful, there¬ 
fore God must be in the man who made 
it, anh he wants to meet him and talk 
out his heart to him.” 

She looked back at the room, and then 
she dropped her voice a little, and said 
to me, "Can’t you see, it’s somehow be¬ 
cause it’s a black woman and a black 
child?” 

And I said to her, "I can see that, 
mevrou" 

She turned to the man and said of me, 
"He’s a good boy.” 

Then the other woman returned with 
van Rensburg, and van Rensburg had a 
bottle of brandy. He was smiling and 
pleased, and he .said to me, “This isn’t 
ordinary brandy, it’s French.” 

He showed me the bottle, and I, want¬ 
ing to get the hell out of that place, 
looked at it and saw it was cognac. He 
turned to the man and said, "Uncle, you 
remember? When you were ill? The doc¬ 
tor said you must have good brandy. And 
the man at the bottle store said this was 
the best brandy in the world.” 

"I must go,” I said. "I must catch that 
train.” 

"I’ll take you to the station,” he said. 
"Don’t you worry about that.” 

lie poured me a drink and one for him¬ 
self. 

"Uncle,” he said, "what about one for 
yourself?” 

The older man said, "I don’t mind if 
I do,” and he went inside to get himself 
a glass. 

Van Rensburg said, “Happiness,” and 
lifted his glass to me. It was good brandy, 
the best I’ve ever tasted. But I wanted 
to get the hell out of there. I stood in 
the passage and drank van Rensburg's 
brandy. 'Then Uncle came back with Ws 
glass, and van Rensburg poured him a 
brandy, and Uncle raised his glass to me 
too. 

All of us were full of goodwill, but I 
was waiting for the openfng of one of the 
impersonal doors. Perhaps they were too, 

I oon’t know. Perhaps when you want so 
badly to touch someone you don’t care. I 
was drinking my brandy almost as fast as 
I would have dcunk it in Orlando. 

*T must go,” I said. 

Van Rensbure said, “I’ll take you to the 
station.” He finished his bralftdy, and I 
finished mine too. We handed the glasses 
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to Unde, who said to me, "Good night, 
my boy.” The first woman said, “May 
God bless you,” and the other woman 
bowed and smiled. Then van Rensburg 
and I went down in the lift to the base¬ 
ment, and got into his car. 

“I told you I’d take you to the station,” 
he said. "I’d take you home, but I’m 
frightened of Orlando at night.” 

We drove up Eloff Street, and he said, 
"Did you know what I meant?” I knew 
that he wanted an answer to something, 
and 1 wanted to answer him, but I 
couldn’t, because I didn’t know what that 
something was. He couldn’t be talking 
about being frightened of Orlando at 
night, because what more could one mean 
than just that? 

“By what?” I asked. 

“You know,” he said, “about our land 
being beautiful?” 

Yes, I knew what he meant, and I knew 
that for God’s sake he wanted to touch 
me too and he couldn’t; for his eyes had 
been blinded by years in the dark. And 
I thought it was a pity, for if men never 
touch each other, they’ll hurt each other 
one day. And it was a pity he was blind, 
and couldn’t touch me, for black men 
don’t touch white men any more; only by 
accident, when they make something like 
“Mother and Child.” 

He said to me, “What are you think¬ 
ing?” 

1 said, “Many things,” and my inarti¬ 
culateness distressed me, for I knew he 
wanted something from me. I felt him 
fall back, angry, hurt, despairing, I didn’t 
know. He stopped at the main entrance 
to the station, but I didn’t tell him I 
couldn’t go in there. I got out and said 
to him, “Thank you for the sociable even- 
ing. 

“They liked having you,” he said. “Did 
you see that they did?” 

I said, "Yes, I saw that they did.” 

He sat slumped in his seat like a man 
with a burden of incomprehensible, in¬ 
soluble grief. I wanted to touch him, but 
I was thinking about the train. He said 
good night, and I said it too. We each 
saluted the other. What he was thinking. 
God knows, but I was thinking he was like 
a man trying to run a race in iron shoes, 
and not understanding why he cannot 
move. 

When I got back to Orlando, I told my 
wife the story, and she wept. 



TH E ELEPHANT- SHOOTER 


I HAD been some years at the reforma¬ 
tory when young Richard Coetzee came 
looking for a job. He had been born 
and brought up in the hot bush of Komati 
Poort, and had a great knowledge of all 


kinds of wild animals. In fact that had 
been his real education, for he had idled 
his time away at school. Then he became 
an elephant shooter for the Portuguese 
East Government. He was gay, serious, 
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humble and cocksure by turns; his manners 
were those of a boy, but he must have 
been about twenty-five. 

"Why did you give up elephant shoot¬ 
ing?” I asked. 

"I got sick of it, meneer," he said. "I 
got sick of shooting such huge beasts.” 

"Why?” I asked. 

"There’s too much life in them,” he said. 
"I can kill a small animal, that doesn’t 
seem so bad. But in the end I couldn’t 
stand bringing such big life to an end.” 

“It’s only a temporary job here,” I said. 
“I’ve a man on six months’ leave, and 
when he comes back you’d have to go.” 

I told him how much money it was 
worth. 

"I’ll take it,” he said. 

"Why do you want to come here?” I 
asked. 

“I heard alxmt your work, meneer. I 
thought it was a good Job, more useful 
than shooting elephants.” 

So of course I engaged him. He took 
to the work of the reformatory as a duck 
takes to water. 'I’lie boys liked him and 
worked well for him. When it was half¬ 
time he would tell them stories of the 
wilds, and they would have listened to him 
for hours, and sometimes they did, I think, 
when they were working on some remote 
part of the farm. Because he was only a 
temporary man, he had no fixed work of 
his own, but took out the spans of men 
who were sick, or on leave. Such rapid 
changes can be risky, as some boys will be 
quick to take advantage, but he seemed to 
understand them all, and nothing went 
wrong. 

Yet for all that, he had the reputation 
of irresponsibility. He borrowed things 
like ^irts and tennis rackets without leave, 
and more than one angry staff member 
complained to me. But when they were 
not angry, they thought he was a joke, and 
called him the Wild Man of Komati. He 
caught snakes and put them into his pocket, 
and then he would ask some boy to take 
out his handkerchief for him. He was 
always up to some kind of mischief. 

He would come to see me often in the 
office, which he was not supposed to do, 
having his own immediate superior officer, 
Mr. Robertson. But when he came he was 
so engaging that I hadn’t the heart to re¬ 
prove him. People told him he was curry- 
uig favour, but he went on unabashed. He 
w^d consult me about this boy and that, 
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and ask my advice, and then say to me 
with regret, "If only I had a permanent 
job I could do much better.” 

“I told you I haven’t one,” I said. 

He would look at me sorrowfully, as 
though I did not fully realise my influence 
with the authorities, and go away shaking 
his head in deep dejection. One couldn’t 
help liking him, but his reputation for 
irresponsibility grew. One day he took the 
meat from the incss and gave it to the dogs, 
saying it was unfit for human consumption. 
He was very hurt when I made him pay 
for it, a large sum out of a small salary. 

Then Ncser left us to go to the mines, 
and it occurred to me of course that here 
was a permanent job for Coetzee. But his 
immediate superiors wouldn’t hear of it. He 
had borrowed Robertson’s car, and brought 
it back with the gears jammed, and had 
refused to pay for the repairs, saying that 
everyone knew it had happened before. 


At that time we had arranged for each 
staff house to have domestic servants from 
the reformatory. It was an ideal oppor¬ 
tunity for some kind of training. But the 
choices were made so badly, and the excep¬ 
tional freedom offered so many temptations, 
that this group, about forty in number, 
produced more absconders and offenders 
than any similar group in the reformatory. 
I was reluctant to give up the experiment, 
and was trying to think of some way to 
improve the situation. It was then that 
young Coetzee came to see me. 

"I sec the Principal is worried,” he said 
solicitously. 

“Worried?” I said. 

"About these domestic servants. Meneer, 
I have an idea.” 

"Sit down,” I said. "Let’s have it.” 

"The whole system is bad,” he said. 

"Is that so?” I said. 

"It’s really so,” he said. 

He was very diplomatic, and did not say, 
“The Principal does this and that.” He 
said, “They do this and that,” and invited 
me with a courteous but superior smile to 
join him in condemning them. 

"They choose the wrong boys,” he said. 
"They like a boy, and think he would make 
fine servant. But they are wrong. We 
mustn't choose boys we like. We must 
try another method altogether.” 

"Is that really so?” I said. 

He knew I was playing with him, but he 
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ignored it. He was after a big elephant, 
and would not let a trifle turn him aside. 
And he knew I was'listening. 

“I have an idea,” he said. 

“Let’s hear it then.’’ 

He looked at me calculatingly. He did 
not want to say outright that good ideas 
can’t be thrown about carelessly, he just 
wanted me to sec it for myself. He smiled 
at me secretly, half shy to be withholding 
the idea from me, half cunning. 

“It’s a good idea,” he said. 

“I’ll tell you if it’s good,’’ I said, “but I 
can’t without bearing it.” 

He fenced with me a bit longer, but he 
was growing uncomfortable. He felt I was 
using my authority unfairly, and he looked 
at me reproachfully. 

"What are you here for?” I asked. “To 
give me an idea, or to ask for a permanent 
job?” 

He screwed up his face at the difficulty 
of the question. 

“Have you taken this idea to Mr. Robert¬ 
son?” I asked. 

“No,” he said. “I kept it for the Princi¬ 
pal.” 

“Have you fixed up Mr. Robertson’s 
car?” 

“I’m fixing it,” he said eagerly. “He’s 
too impatient.” 

“Have you got any snakes in your 
pocket?” I said. 

He had the grace to blush. “It was a 
harmless snake, meneer" 

“A good thing too,” I said. “Otherwise 
you wouldn’t be here to tell me your idea.” 

But he wouldn’t tell me the idea. He 
just sat there stubbornly. 

“Have you been taking fruit from the 
orchard?” I asked. 

He was stung. “That’s a lie,” he said. 
“Excuse my language, meneer, but who¬ 
ever told the Principal that was telling a 
lie.” 

“No one told me that,” I said. "I just 
asked.” 

He .smiled half-heartedly. “A joke,” he 
said. “I didn’t understand.” 

“Now,” I said severely, “we come back 
to the idea." 

Then I saw that he felt compelled to tell 
the idea, but the joy had gone out of it. 
And he had such a great gift for putting 
joy into his conversation that I relented. 

“I won’t ask about Mr. Fichardt’s shirt,” 
I said, “nor about the hole you made in 
the mess roof to get the honey, so that the 


rain comes down into the bedrooms. I’ll 
just ask for the idea, and I’ll just tell you 
that I don’t take a good idea without pay¬ 
ing for it.” 

He brightened up at once. “It’s a good 
idea,” he said. 

“You’ve told me that before.” 

“Meneer,” he said, “they just choose any 
boy they like. ...” * 

“You’ve told me that too. Just tell me 
the idea.” 

“Whenever a new boy comes to the re¬ 
formatory,” he said, “he goes to the new 
boy’s span.” 

“Agreed.” 

“Then let the officer pick out those who 
are docile and obedient, and arc likely 
’to make good servants. Make a special 
span for them, and train them for their 
jobs, so that when the time comes for 
them to be made free they will be ready 
for it.” 

I listened judicially. “Go on,” I said. 

“That’s the idea,” he said, disappointed 
that I hadn’t known it. 

“Umph,” I said. 

“What docs the Principal think of the 
idea?” he asked. 

I saw that he looked a bit disconcerted, 
and as though he had shot his elephant, 
and in the right spot too, but the beast 
wouldn’t fall. He watched me anxiously, 
waiting for the collapse. 

“It’s not a bad idea,” I said. 

“Will the Principal try it?” he asked. 

I looked very doubtful. “I suppose I 
could try it,” I said. 

He drew his chair a couple of inches 
nearer, as though he wished to talk con¬ 
fidentially, but in reality to look me over, 
to see where he would plant his ^cond 
shot. “You’ll need the right man for it,” 
he said knowingly, “someone who under¬ 
stands the idea.” 

“That’s just what I’m thinking,” I said. 

His coolness deserted him, and he 
teetered about on the- edge 6f his chair, 
wanting to shout out his name at me,, 
hardly believing that a clever man like a 
Principal could be so dumb. *'Who is this 
Wild Man of Komati?” I said. 

He didn’t answer that, but looked very 
hurt. 

“When will Mr. Roberlson’s car be 
finished?” I asked. 

“This afternoon," »he said. '"This very 
afternoon.” 

“Then you get the job,” I said. "Stop 
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dancing about. And don't you say a word 
to a soul. I’m going to have a hard time 
with Mr. Robertson.” 

“I won't say a word, meneer." 

“You xan go,” I said. I added menac¬ 
ingly, “If I hear another word about . . .” 

“I won’t do it again, meneer." 

When he went out, I rang Robertson 
and asked him to come and see me. I was 
a bit aloof with him. 

"About young Coetzee,” I said. 

I could see Mr. Robertson growing cold 
under my eyes. 

"Young Coetzee?" he said. “Sir, excuse 
me one moment." 


imprinl 

He was out of the office and back in 
a minute, and he poured out on to the 
table a box of chess men. 

“Look at these, sir,” he said. 

I knew the chess men, for Robertson 
and I had played with them more than 
once. They looked ift pretty poor shape, 
and two of the knights had no heads. 

"Count them, sir," he .said. 

But I drew the line at that. 

“What’s missing?” I asked. 

"Two pawns,” he said. 

“Mr. Robertson,” I said grandly, "you 
and I are the pawns. Coetzee has got the 
job." 


The End 
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THROUGH 
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EYES 


COMPILED BY BALDOON DHINGRA 


When a liger was pursuing a hunter, he ran and 
climbed a tree. The tiger, sitting beneath the tree, 
looking at a monkey there was in it, said, “Throw 
him down. He is a hunter. Therefore he is a killer 
of us all. He is a bad one." The monkey answered, 
“Though he be an evil one, I will not do harm to 
inie who has come to me in fear. Depart.” The tiger 
waited below. Afterwards the monkey, because the 
hunter was hungry, went to fetch fruits for him. 
Then the tiger, looking at the hunter, said, “The 
monkey’s young one is there, 'rhrow it down, and 
I will leave you, and take it and go away.” So the 
hunter threw down the monkey’s young one. Directly 
the monkey that had gone for fruit returned, the 
tiger said, "O monkey, the hunter to whom you did 
such kindness has thrown your offspring down. 
Therefore he is a bad one. Throw him down, and 
THE TIGER j leave your young one, and go.” The monkey 
AND refused to push him away. “If you do kindness to 
THE HUNTER ^ cruel one, ruin will come to you from it,” responded 
the tiger, ami, without eating the young one, with¬ 
drew. The hunter, having devoured the fruits the 
monkey had brought, said, “Wife and children have 
no meat,” and slew it as it hung in repose, and carried 
it off. So will it come to pass, if you give help to 
the cruel. 


India 



Monks and hermits are beautiful when they are lean; 
four-footed animals when they are fat; men when 
APHORIS.M they are learned: and women when they are married. 

Burma 


PROM "ASIA THROUGH ASIAN SYGS* COMPILSO BY BALDOON DHINORA, COPYRISHT (d, llSI 
8V THAMES AND HUDSON LTD.. LONDON. AND PUBUSHEO IN INDIA BY AStA PUBUSMNe NOUSS. 
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Inpr lot 


PROVERBS 

When one wears green glasses everything is green. 

If we pinch ourselves, we understand another’s pain. 

Diseases may Le cured, but not destiny. 



The torment of envy is like a grain of sand in the eye. 

Ciiven the failier there must be ilie son. 


Don't invite a man of sevent) to spend the night 
or « man of eighty to sit down. 

It is unlucky and impolite to stop on a 
person’s shadow. 

ijT' 

l.ong robes ma)- hide large feet. 



Better to suffer in (he world than to lie 
beneath the sod. 



When lips aic gone the teeth aie cold. 



Measure your iliroat before you .swallow the bone. 

A 

'Let the liver be large and the heart small—blend 
courage with caution. 
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ASIA 


YOU NEVER THOUGHT OF WINTER 


A nightingale and an ant lived in a garden, the 
former on the highest branch of a tall tree, the latter 
in a small hole at its foot. The nightingale spent its 
days and nights in* flying round the garden and sing¬ 
ing, while the ant busied itself in adding to its store. 
The ant watched the nightingale flirting with the rose 
and said to itself, “ lirae will tell a different story." 
Autumn tame, the flowers withered, and the leaves 
turned yellow; the nightingale found itself friendless 
and hungry. In this predicament it thought of the 
ant, and decided to appeal to it as a good neighbour. 
In all humility it acknowledged its improvident ways 
and begged for help. But the ant said sternly, "When 
you sang so loud, you never thought of the winter.” 
And it reminded the nightingale of the proverb: 

Every spring has an autumn and every road an 
ending. 



Persia 



MAXIMS 

Honour thy father and mother. Forget not the 
favours thou hast received. Seek the society of the 
good. Live in harmony with others. Remain in thy 
own place. Speak ill of none. The sweetest bread is 
that earned by labour. Knowledge is riches, what 
one learns in youth is engraven on stone. The wise 
is he who knows himself. There is no tranquil sleep 
without a good conscience, nor any virtue without 
religion. 

India Avaiyar 
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PROVERBS 

If you love your children, love also those of others. 



Feeding a hungry man is better than making 
offerings to Buddha. 



You cannot eat the picture of a loaf of bread. 



It is easier to know water ten faiiioms deep than 
to know 3 man of one fathom high. 



The water downstream will not be clear if the water 
upstream is muddied. 



Don’t try to cut water with a sword. 



You cannot catch one rabbit if you chase two at once. 



It is useless to pour instruction into a sow’s car. 



Where there are no tigers, wild cats will he 
very self-important. 



To make a mountain, you must carry every 
load of earth. 



You cannot sit in the valley and see the new moon set. 

Korea 
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FAR AND 

NO 




FURTHER 


RUMER GODDEN 


this is a condensation of - thus far and no further' by ru^ oodd^- 

TOBI-ISHED BY MACMILLAN & CO.. LTD.. COPYRIGHT 0, !«» BY RU^ 

I UBLISHED „ lustrations ARE BASED UPON DBAWINOS^Y TONTYN HOPMAN. 



In Paharia Rungli-Rungliot means 
“Thus Far and No Further”, and 
the place derived this name from 
the legend of the Lama who stopped 
the flood there. So also for Rumer 
Godden and her two small daughters 
was this remote Himalayan hamlet a 
sanctuary—^not from flood waters 
but from the anxieties of war. 

Rumer Godden has distilled from 
her diary this enchanting miniature 
masterpiece, creating a vivid and 
unforgettable picture of those wartime 
winter months spent below the Lama’s 
temple on a tea estate north of 
Darjeeling. 



There are only a few things in 
these notes— 

Chin glam and its hills and 
valleys 
Work 
Flowers 
Children 
Animals 
Servants 

There’is nothing else because 
there^was nothing else. 

Rumer Godden 




Rungli-Rungliot 

All that 1 have left of it are tliesc pages 
of notes and some lemon leaves that 1 put 
between them; the leaves are brittle now 
and will soon dry into dust but they still 
have a scent. It is not long since I picked 
them, but days and happenings and changes' 
have widened into a gulf. I remember; 
but 1 am forgetting—forgetting the exact 
small tilings. J am forgetting the sound 
of the prayer flags in the wind on the 
ridge that stood up into the sky, where the 
Rungli-Rungliot Lama might have walked 
and meditated as 1 liked to walk and 
think; and 1 am forgetting the sound of 
the flute that played in the dusk as I was 
coming home; and the sight of the clouds 
blowing off the snows, and the wild cherry 
trees, and the sunflowers tumbling down 
the hill, and the coolie women stopping to 
marvel at Sabrina's feet, small and green- 
white as lilies, as she paddled in the 
stream. 

I am forgetting; but when I smell the 
lemon leaves I am back again. They seem 
to distil Chinglam. To distil? That is 
to extract the spirit or essential oil. That 
is what I want these notes to do. 


Rungli-Rungliot 

means in Paharia “Thus far and no 
further". 

Once upon a time, perhaps w'hen Noah 
lived—and perhaps this flood was Noah’s 
flood too—in another time when the earth 
was filled with violence, the waters of the 
Teesta River in North Bengal, India, 
began to rise in tlie valleys of the Hima¬ 
layas, whose ranges are higher and more 
terrible than the Andes. "The water rose 
higher and higher, past the foothills and 
the low hills, past the villages of Riyang 
and Teesta Bazaar, until it reached to the 
spurs nearly at the top of the mountains 
and the people began to be seriously afraid 
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that their retreat would be cut off by the 
sky. 1 think only the spines of the ridges 
showed in the water, spines of monsters 
and dragons petrified, with their colours 
hidden in the Teesta that today, after the 
rains, is that same milky blue. The prayer 
flags were snatched and carried to the 
ridge; the horns blew and the drums 
sounded; while behind, ,and inaccessible, 
the line of Snows, which not even a ^lood 
could reach, reared themselves into the sky. 

Down below them the consternation 
continued and the water spread and rose 
and spread. 

In a temple at the top of one of these 
ridges, a Lama was saying his prayers. 
The people went in and disturbed him, 
but they disturbed him ouietly: the horns 
stopped blowing, the arums were not 
beaten, and the people were still as their 
headmen went in to him. 

“Well, what is it?" said the Lama. 

“The water—the water is coming up." 
It was. The people were standing in it; 
it was lapping the temple steps. 

“Tell It to go down," said the Lama. 

“Tell it?” 

“Yes. Give it a positive order.” 

“But—it won't pay any attention." 

“Won’t it?” said the Lama. “Then I 
must tell it myself.” And he came out 
from his prayers and put out his hand. He 
looked at the spines of the hills and the 
water swirling round them and the jumbl¬ 
ed colours of the people and their frighten¬ 
ed faces and the silent horns and agitated 
flags; he looked up at the sky and the 
unmoving Snows and back at the water, 
and he put out his hand and said, “Rungli- 
Rungliot.” . . . “Thus far and no further." 

The flood immediately stopped; the 
water went down and the L^a went back 
to his prayers. 

The words that he said stayed there in 
the place as its name. Rungli-Rungjliot is 
a real place on the spur of the Himalayas. 




facing south above tlie plains and the 
gorge of the little Runglce River, which 
they say was left behind by accident when 
the Teesta water fell. Rungli-Rungliot is 
now a post and telegraph office, and a 
police outpost; it serves eight tea estates. 

It has two small whitewashed buildings in 
hedges of poinsettia, two policemen, a post 
office clerk and a very old peon who 
delivers telegrams at a crawl. Every after¬ 
noon the runners come in from the tea 
gardens, with locked leather satchels on 
their backs to which the Post clerk Babu 
has the key; he unlocks the bags, takes out 
the post and puts in the day’s mail that has 
come by another runner from Darjeeling; 
he locks the bag arain and sends the run¬ 
ners off. Some of them come in twelve 
miles every day. 

1 had a runnei; too and Rungli-Rungliot 
was my postal address; I stayed seven miles 
below it at Chinglam, tlie out-bungalow of 
Rungolo Tea Estate, for a wiij^ter unique 
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in beauty, humour and joy. This was 
surprising, as when I went there I liad no 
expectation of anything, particularly of joy. 

It was wartime; 1 was threatened by 
trouble; but all the time 1 was there 1 
seemed to be living under the protection 
of that little yellow hand. 


There were 

three addresses: what did I know about 
them? What did I know between them? 
Only that they were all on tlie same tea 
garden thougn they were several miles 
apart; that tliey had been, even when they 
were lived in, rather ramshackle; that they 
were all unbelievably beautiful. The 
assistants who had lived in them had gone 
to the war; these remote bungalows were 
to let to anyone who liked mountains and, 
clouds and space and loneliness. They 
were all empty. 



imprint 


Rumer Goddeu 


I left Calcutta 

to see tliem on a July night in a train that 
rolled and groaned northwards across 
Bengal until the morning when it lelt me 
at a little town on the edge of a forest that 
dripper! with rain. I took another train, 
like the train in an amusement park, and 
puffed away through the trees up the foot¬ 
hills ot the Himalayas. 

We crept along at the edge of the 'I'cesta 
River, uj) the valley, and the river looked 
as if it might flood again; it was wide and 
deep and incredibly swift, neither green 
nor grey in the rain swell but celadon, be¬ 
tween low banks of grey-white stones all 
inaile smooth by die water. After the 
rains, in the winter, the river would be 
blue; first a chalky blue and then a blue 
with a grape-green tinge from the ice 
water. It is a dangerous cruel river, as 
cruel as it is beautiful, and the hill people 
say it has to take a life a year. 

The little train stopped and started luul 
made an amount of smoke and an amount 
of noise far beyond its size. The engine 
had a high, flat-topped funnel and bulg¬ 
ing coal bunkers, it was painted a spinach 
green and a cixilic stood on the ledge in 
front of it as we went along; cKcasionally 
he stepped olf and walkeil. I’he fust and 
second-class carriages were cmjjty, aiul the 
third-class carriages were so full that peojile 
sat on the window lalges, on the luggage, 
on each other, and luggiige and children 
and hens oozed out of the corners and 
openings. All along the train, blowing 
into my window as I sat solitary in state, 
was an overpowering smell of biris; a biri 
is a little evil-smelling cigarette rolled in 
its natural leaf; every hill man, woman 
and child smokes them. 

After a great many hours, the train 
crossed a red bridge over another liver 
with deep fish pools, looped the loop, and 
arrived panting at my station, which was 
a collection of tin-roofed huts in the middle 
of the forest; but it had a stationmastcr in 
full uniform, w'ith a whistle and a green 
flag, and a small size grey car that had 
come to meet me and drive me twelve 
miles on a hairpin track up the precipices 
and gorges of the mountain to the tea 
estate. 

W was 

the manager of the tea estate, and W look 
me to sec the houses. 
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They were spread out along the ridge 
of the mountain, with the valley below and 
Rungli-Rungliot above; the factory and the 
manager's house—W’s house—^were in the 
centre. The valley was between the folds 
of the mountains tliat folded back on them¬ 
selves, higher and higher, blue towards 
their tips and streaked with waterfalls. 
The Runglee River lay in the bottom ol 
the valley and often, now, in the rains, it 
was covered witli clouds, and clouds lay 
across the mountains in isolated fantastic 
shapes. 

I'he first bungalow, the Little Bungalow, 
was small and new, close beside the factory 
and near W’s house; it was accessible, it 
had electric light, it was not lonely; but 
the rooms were little and dark and they 
were filled with the skins, the mounted 
heads and skulls and bones of the animals 
its former owner had shot. They would all 
have to be cared for and I did not think 
I should like dusting dead tigers’ heads. 

The second house was Rungjeli, far up 
against the hill at the head of the valley 
with a wonderful view to the plains. To 
reach it we crosscil a suspension bridge 
hung in space above a precipice, a bridge 
that swung and bounced and quivered 
under us. I’he house was built close up 
against the hill and the rankness and 
earth-smell of the close thickets and gra.s.s 
were in every room. There was a perpetual 
soft dripping and creaking and a falling- 
down ot dust. 

W: "All that can be made right, you ’ 
know.’’ 

"Rui, W, lookl” High up in the eaves 
of the verandah were hundreds of red 
paper tags on strings. “Bats?" W nodded. 

W —after a minute: "No, I suppose it 
wouldn’t do." 

The road to the third house was a scratch 
along the ridges of the mountain with 
nothing to edge it; it was just wide enough 
to hold the car; its comers cut clear into 
the sky; we had to reverse round some of 
those comers and the drop below was . 
more than a thousand feet. I emphasise 
this road because the menace of it was 
always between us and the outside world; 
the_ fear endured on it always made the 
arrival at Chinglam more than ever 
pleasant. 

W drove on, in and out of streams, up 
perpendicular banks, while the pebbles 
rolled from our wheels and bounced into 
the gulf. We rounded gorges and glades 
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of bamboos interspaced witli plantations ot 
tea; when we came into the tea 1 breathed 
again because the bushes looked sturdy and 
comfortable. We passed earthen coolie 
huts built on shelves along the hill, and 
the people and the children ran out to 
look at us. Round corners we came sud¬ 
denly on pack-ponies carrying panniers of 
tealeaf, and their drivers snatched at their 
heads and turned them to the hill and we 
edged past their tails. 'I’erraces of tea 
spread above us; and below, far below, 
were bamboos and coolie crops. The car 
screamed in first gear up a hill like a wall, 
struggling, screaming, wliile we all leaned 
forward and did not dare to breathe. 

The road made one more tremendous 
tlimb and ran out, with a curious gentle¬ 
ness, onto a white drive among the tea 
bushes that was Chinglam. 

Chinglam 

is the out bungalow of the garden where 
once, before the war, the senior assistant 
lived, inhabiting the house wh^n he was 
not away working or shooting or drinking. 
Chinglam is the last section of the garden, 
and the house is on a knoll. I do not know 
how else to describe it, it is so gentle, but 
the knoll is thousands of feet high and sits 
above the clouds and from the lawn it 
looks down over the tops of the trees and 
the tea to the river. It looks up to the 
mountains and away to the plains that 
make a faint map to the east, and in the 
valley that morning tlie clouds lay in the 
exact shape of the Chinese character for 
“heaven". 

The house is an island entirely sur¬ 
rounded by tea; the tea goes down below 
to the river with zigzag paths cutting it 
into sharp patterns, and the bushes make a 
pattern of dark green on pale green under¬ 
growth and the shade trees spread above 
them like dull green lace. The tea goes 
up above with more zinags to a crest of 
•bamboos where the ridge cuts the sky— 
the ridge we call “The Saddle”, where the 
Lama may have walked. The Saddle looks 
north, to Kalimpong and Rinchinpong 
and the Sikkim Snows; and a path leads 
away from it, along the spine of the moun¬ 
tain, to the View Point, where we go to 
see the big SnoWs, the Kanchenjungha 
range. 

Tea spreads away again to the east, 
where the mountains open and, on fine 
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days, show the Teesta River winding in the 
plains; and it spreads back to the west past 
die bungalows and factory to the waterfall 
at Rungjeli. Opposite, on the mountains 
rearing themselves against the sky, are the 
buildings and nurseries of the cinchona 
plantation; the house? look clear and tiny, 
the wooden rows of nursery huts for the 
young quinine look like honeycombs, and 
the plantations of trees are only blurs of 
green on the mountainside. 

When 1 first saw it that morning, 
Chinglam House sat on the knoll against 
the hill, but not too near it; it was a large, 
.shabby, whitewashed house with the paint 
peeling off the verandah posts and a red 
roof that came low to the ground. It had 
the (quality of a good house, though it was 
old; It was dry and had wide windows and 
wide fireplaces for wood fires. There were 
only four rooms, high with white ceilings 
and whitewashed walls, but it had a big 
I’crandah and big bathrooms. Inside it 
smelled of wood, just sawn, which is what 
it was patched with, and outside it smelled 
of roses and lemon trees and jasmine and 
growing tea. 

The garden was mostly green and I like 
green gardens; I w'alked up and down the 
little rough lawn that haa a path to one 
side where lemon trees grew; on the 
borders of the lawn were beds full of a 
strange mixture of bushes and flowers and 
w'eeds; unpruned roses, orcliids, zinnias and 
wild coffee, which has thick white flowers 
the shape of stars. 

VV left me to make up my mind. On the 
edge of the lawn was the gong for calling 
the coolies in and, as I stood there, an old 
old man came out and rang it and the 
sound of it floated across the valley. He took 
no notice of me and the sound of the gong 
echoed back to him from the mountain on 
the other side. That was the only sound, 
that and the sound of the streams. It was 
very quiet and quite alone. I listened to 
the streams and thought. 

Can I live here alone, with the mists and 
the rain and the silence, when the water¬ 
fall at the head of the valley miles away 
will make a roar in the night and the 
streams will sound loudly all day long? 
There will be no one but the Chinese-faced 
coolies with their old clothes and soft in¬ 
distinct meaking; no one but the children, 
because I do not think our governess, Gio- 
vanna, will stay; there will be no one but 
the children and the servants'and the dogs. 
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W and his wife live at the other end of the 
valley, and they have busy lives; I cannot 
expect to get to Darjeeling more than once 
in a long while; 1 am melancholy and 
nervous. Can 1 bear it? . . , And as I 
thought, 1 had a feeling as if I had escaped; 
a feeling of iclease or, if it could not be as 
mucli as that, of reprieve. 

1 looked at the house again. There was 
none of the dreariness of Rungjeli, none of 
the fright I expected to find so isolated and 
away. Chinglam has the gentleness I 
-narked as we first came to it, and a beauty 
of space and cloud and water and the wild 
deep colours of the mountain. Then, in 
the rains, the colours were sodden green 
with the growth of the monsoon: dark 
green tea, pale and dark bamboos, pale 
grasses, brilliant patches of millet; and the 
colours were heavily streaked witli white 
of waterfalls and clouds. Later, in the 
winter, W said, the mountains would be 
blue with a wild harebell blueness, and the 
waterfalls would narrow to a tliread and 
the river be ice-green without rapids and 
every shadow and leaf and twig and bud 
would stand out in clear sun. 

So I looked as it with that feeling of 
release in my mind, and up the path to me 
came W. 

W: "Weil, do you like it? Do you 
want to stay?" 

"Yes,” I said slowly, "I want to stay." 

We come to 

Chinglam on the first Sunday in August. 
"We'^are: Rafael, who is five; Sabrina, who 
is three; Giovanna, who is twenty-six; and 
I. We also have with us Ears, our Lepcha 
manservant, and Ayah, his wife, and their 
three little girls; our sweeper, Kokil; and 
four Pekinese: Sol and Young Sol and Com¬ 
fort, and Candytuft, who is young and very 
small and white and rare. 

We have our first tea sitting on the bare 
verandah among the boxes. The garden is 
in sun after rain, with raindrops in the 
blades and on the leaves and flowers, and 
drops shining and falling on the trees. The 
lawn ends in clouds that are sweeping be¬ 
low it. 

Sabrina: “Why the sky has come down 
here?" 

Rafael: “Silly, we have come up to the 
sky.” 

Giovanna — with a sigh of bliss: "I feel 
me to be in Switzerland." 
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I look at them and it seems to me that 1 
have not seen them for a long time. 1 
thought 1 knew them intimately but they 
are strangers. Giovanna is pouring out tea 
in my place and now I remember that 1 
have only been a visitor at teatime. The 
three of them talk and joke and some of 
the jokes are family and private and I do 
not understand diem. * 

Rafael, sitting up to the table, is not 
the plump baby 1 have been thinking 
she is; she is not plump and she is not 
a baby; she is a slim little girl with an 
erect back and red-gold hair and eyes that 
are full of dreams and thoughts—thought¬ 
ful eyes. I cannot sec Sabrina’s eyes; I can 
only see her eyebrows, level with die table; 
they are two crescents of eyebrows, black 
and delicate and curiously mature. Sabrina 
does not seem to have seen me cither; every 
time I speak the eyebrows turn in my 
direction. 

I feel suddenly discouraged, I get up 
and go down the steps into the garden, and 
I walk up and down the lawn with the 
drops wetting my shoes and a smell of wet 
earth and greenness in my nostrils that are 
still dry and full of town dust. What have 
1 been doing diis last year? I try to think 
and I do not know. I have been like a 
s(]^uirrcl in a cage going round and round 
without any sense of direction, seeing noth¬ 
ing, missing everything. I can remember 
nothing of anything except my own work 
and that must have been the only time I 
came down from the wheel to the floor. I 
stand still looking at the chasing clouds and 
I feel as if a mist were rolling off my mind 
as well. 

1 stand still and Qiinglam is still too; 
there is no movement except the movement 
of the clouds; even the leaves are still. The 
sense of hurry and press is slipping away; 
the hours of this afternoon have spun them¬ 
selves out into a length that promises that 
the days will all come round evenly and 
long. Will they get too long? Will they 
lengthen into an interminable dragging 
time, because of this stillness? This empti¬ 
ness? But the emptiness is of the Buddhist 
kind, an emptiness of space and not of 
blankness; already I have noticed that the 
time flows. Now it moves towards evening 
and bedtime, our first beSltime in this 
house. 

I turn towards it. The voices of Rafael 
and Sabrina and Giovanna come to me 
distinctly, almost impressively, in the quiet. 
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The Ears family 

arrive late. They and Kokil and the dogs 
—all but Candytuft, who is spoiled—^had 
to walk .from the station. They come in 
with each little girl sitting on a pack-pony 
with a dog in front of her. They have 
none of tliem walked so far for years and 
their Calcutta shoes are cut to pieces, but 
they arrive without depressions or com¬ 
plaints and with smiles. 

Ears: “It is like my country, like 
Sikkim." 

Ayah: “Like when we were young. Ate! 
It is good to feel the climate again.” 

I saw Ears first eleven years ago on a 
sunny morning in Darjeeling, and my im¬ 
pression of him has always been as bright 
and white as that day of sun on snow. 
Snow—^white clothes and teeth; sun— 
golden-brown face; added to this, a little 
round hat and a smile. . . . Even when he 
began to drink, even when he had cholera, 
my impression of Ears did not change. We 
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have had ups and downs with him, but 
only two downs and a meat many ups. 

To himself he has added Mrs. Ears. I 
have never known quite what to do with 
Mn. Ears; she has not been needed; but 
now, when Giovanna goes, she will be 
needed at last. Mrs. Ears—^Ayah—lends 
grace and sweetness to the house; she never 
bangs, she never flounces, she never tries to 
control or contradict anyone. She folds 
clothes into tidy little heaps, she arranges 
and dusts and puts things away in places 
where you can never find them, but it does 
not matter as she is always there to bring 
them to you. She pets the dogs and spoils 
the children, her own and mine. 

She has added three little slit-eyed girls 
to the Ears family; they wear all the family 
wealth in necklaces of coins. 

Kokil goes round the house, and his 
moustaches bristle. 

Kokil: “This is a very peculiar place. 
It is very wild and very dirty. You must 
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buy for me a long broom and a stick." 

I’here are more servants waiting for them 
-—a galaxy of servants. 

"Do we need them allT' 1 say to W. 

W: “1 think you will. This isn’t like 
living in quite an ordinary place, you 
know.” 

'J’Jiey arc not quite ordinary servants. 
There is a cook, and a boy to wait at table 
and a garden boy, but there are also a 
watdnnaii, a woo<lciuter, a water carrier, a 
washerman and a bread-runner. 'I’hcy are 
ail lull people, Nepalis—so the kais larnily 
arc at home with them, but Kokil is very 
imuh a foreigner. 1 introduce them to cue 
another and they go to their own quarters, 
whitli are behind a hedge ol poinscttias 
behind the house. 

The first night 

is long and feels strange. My weariness 
•seems to beat around the hou.se in waves, 
but the little house is stcatly in the slecj)ing 
lea under the stars. I lie and listen to the 
sound of the waterfall; sometimes ni> 
thoughts come over it, sometimes its sound 
tomes over my thoughts. 

In the very early morning there is a smell 
of dew and a cock crows startlingly under 
my window. 

The first time 

1 ever met VV was when he was an assistant 
and lived on another garden below Darjee¬ 
ling. Now that his assistants have gone to 
the war, VV runs this garden of two thou¬ 
sand five htindred acres by himself; a thou- 
santl acres of it is tea, the rest is forestry 
and coolie-cultivated, but all of it is under 
V\'. fie covers it by relays of ponies now 
that petnd rationing has stopped his car, 
though .sometimes he uses a motorcycle that 
sounds loudly in these silent hills; the 
coolies call it his “putputti”. 

VV is a birdman; he writes articles for 
maga/ines and Natural History Societies; 
there are few Himalayan birds that he docs 
not know. He is a magnificent shot and 
though he has shot everything, even ibex 
in Kashmir, next to markhor the peak of 
endurance in shooting, he is as avid to shoot 
everything again. 1 have seldom seen any¬ 
one as completely well as W. The colour 
of his skin is almost tawny and I have never 
seen him tired. Not only is he strong, he 
is kind. The children worship him. 


Very kind to me is M, bis wife; with 
presents of flowers and fruit and vegetables, 
with recipes and wise advice, she helps in 
any and every need. 1 am afraid I need a 
great deal of help, but M does not get im¬ 
patient, and to feel she is there at the other 
end of fhe telephone is strength to me. She 
has a beautiful house and garden that she 
keeps in an order I could never 'achieve. 
W^e can see the house across the valley. 

Their prc'stige on the estate is enormous. 
He is king and she is queen and their 
jx>wer among the people is absolute. A 
less nice man would have become compli¬ 
cated but VV^ is genuinely popular and lull 
of a lordly happiness, all the happier and 
good to see because it is so lordly. 

It does not 

take us long to settle. The very poorness 
ol the rooms at Chitiglam has a kind of 
beauty; there is so little in them that of 
themselves they achieve space and simpli- 
I ity, things that are necessary in a house for 
me. The rooms all have large Avindows, 
whitewashed walls, wooden floors and open 
log fires. 

I'hc bedrooms have only the beds anti 
built-in cupboards of natural red wwkI; 
there is a dressei with a round wicker stool 
in mine and there is a tallboy in the child¬ 
ren’s. Mine has white rugs, white curtains 
faintly barred witli blue, and Sikkim blan¬ 
kets on the beds in blue and cream and red 
and purple woven colours. In the wall 
vase above the fire where the mantel should 
he, Giovanna has pul a bunch of nastur¬ 
tiums and cornflowers and cherry-pie and 
tvhite geranium; if I saw a bowl of Gio- 
vanna’s flowers in ]>aradisc, where it would 
quite naturally go, 1 should say at once 
"(iiovanna”. The children's bcclroom ha.s 
a blue rug and blue curtains checked with 
white, red eiderdowns, and their red name- 
hearts on their bedheads. The day nursery 
is to match, with red painted furniture, 
many books and pictures and very few toys. 

I'he verandah is half garden and half 
room; it is whitened along its etlge and has 
a row of pots and flowers; orchids hang on 
its posts; It has green and white chairs and 
a saddlestand and compass points cut on 
the floor by someone who livfd here before. 
We use one end as a dining-room and there 
the old estate table and chairs stand on a 
matting of red and green and cream. 

The drawing-room is more furnished 
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than any other room, but it only has a 
couch and two chairs of cane and wood and 
shelves for books along the wall. 1 brought 
my blue Tabriz hunting carpet, with flowers 
and leopards and deer in pale Persian 
colours; and 1 brought my blue Bristol glass 
bowls and my three-sized Nankihg.bowls; 
ray books, a small curved table and cushions 
in faint colours that echo the carpet. It 
is a friendly happy room, full of farclight 
and flowers, and there are four' baskets with 
willow-pattern cusliiuns and, like another 
echo, over the fireplace is a picture of four 
Pekinese in sepia and white and gold from 
The Scroll of a Thousand Tekinese, the 
stud-book of the liinjKror. I’hese things 
are the stamp by ^vhich I know my house js 
mine; they are a rcassuiance to me; they 
have been in all the houses I have had and 
turned them intt> homes. 

1 have an olluc leailing oil the drawdng- 
rooin and there is a storeroom leading out 
of that. Giovann.'i has a small room oil 
the children’s. 

August 18th 

They say if a woim lias been cut in half 
and you put the two ends into quiet earth 
in a flower pot and do not investigate, they 
will grow into as gootl a W'orin or better. 
kA'ill that happen to me here? 

The quiet is extraordinary. 1 find my¬ 
self listening, waiting lor something to 
happen. It has been raining, and the quiet 
is contained in the house. Giovamia dis¬ 
appears after breakfast with the children; 
housekeeping takes me haidly half an hour, 
and after that 1 am left with the day; there 
are no engagements, no duties, no fatigues. 

1 feel as if hundreds of threads that were 
binding me, sewn painfully into me, tight 
and pulling, were breaking one by one. I 
had thought they were integral; I feel each 
one as it breaks, there is a pang and a sense 
of loss until it heals, but it does heal ami 
I feel free. 

Even the war seems to have receded. I 
did not ask for this, but we have no wire¬ 
less and our paper is two days old when we 
get it. There is only work, and for the 
first time space to do it, and the children 
and the ^den and the peculiar strange¬ 
ness of this place. 

I think of something I said to a friend 
when I told him I was coming to Chinglam. 

“But what in the world will vou do 
there?" 


“Live there." 

"But what will you do?" 

“Live." 

Then, I did not know what I was saying. 

I am beginning 

to know these new servants and to distin¬ 
guish some of the coolies. They were 
delighted when they heard we w'ere com¬ 
ing to live here—we were new and exciting 
to lot^k at and knots of them arc always 
gatlicrctl round a rock above tlie drive 
where they can see us. 

I here is somebody who is not pleased, 
and that is the thin old man who came out 
to ring the gong that first day. He is 
Chmglam’s familiar, the chowkidar, the 
caretakei- of the house and the toolsheds. 

He is dirty, so old that in his face only 
the forehead is lelt clear, the rest is all 
deep wrinkles the colour of cedar wood. 
His chithes were once white and now have 
every colour of earth and glass and smoke 
in ihcm. He has cherished the bungalow 
lor more than fifty years, seen it knocked 
down by the earthquake and built up 
again, seen the young assistants come and 
go away and come and go away; after eacJi 
one he has been able to put the bungalow 
back exactly as it was betoic. Now he can 
nc\ er do that again. Now, at the end of 
his life, 1 have tome aiul irremediably 
changed it. 

1 have sent away old tables and chairs 
Lliait lie Ikjs known and kept tbrougli every 
stage of grease and dirt and rot; I have put 
the ilining-room outside on the verandah 
and made the dining-room into a nursery 
and Chinglam has never had such a thing 
before. I have painted the furniture red 
and brought in strange furniture of my 
own and built in cupboards and shelves 
and bookshelves. I have fussed about the 
cleanliness of the servants’ huts and ordei - 
wl that pigs are not to be kept beside the 
kitchen, and insisted that the rubbish is to 
be collected into a pit and burnt instead 
of being thrown down the bank in front 
of the house as it was so naturally and 
easily before. 

He has not attempted to compete or to 
protest, he has simply acceptetl; but now he 
dc«s not come into the house very much. 
His set occupation is to measure the rain, 
of which there is plenty, and telephone the 
result to the factory; he also gives out the 
tools to the coolies on Chinglam section 
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and theoretically he is in charge ot the 
house whether 1 am here or not. 

1 have tried to conciliate him.' I have 
asked liis advice and made the servants 
sliow him respect. Now, when he sees me 
in the morning he gives me a peculiar, 
reverent and quavering salaam. 

The servants call him "Baju”, grand* 
lather. He is not a nice old man, he is 
tyrannical; he bullies the garden boy and 
scolds him for picking a rose, one on a bush 
that is overgrown with damp pink wind* 
blown roses. 


August 19th 

I he lains go on. We have had six days’ 
rain without stopping, six days walled in 
the house with white driving mist. We 
cannot see the cinchona mountain at all. 
I'he children and Giovanna go out and 
come back beaten and gasping and sodden 
with rain and Ayah puts their coats to dry 
on a "topper", a huge wickerwork top like 
a mushroom over a pan of hot charcoal. 
The house smells of mould and wet wool. 
I find the soles of all my shoes covered with 
fungus. 

I'hc garden servants wear wicker shields 
on their backs and heads and the coolies 
wear them too and look like tortoises as 
they pluck the tea; twice W has had to ring 
the gong at midday to call them in, it was 
too saturating even for them. 

This is not as depressing as it sounds. 
The constant drumming noise on tlie tin 
roof has something steady and soothing 
about it; if it began and left off and began 
again I should find it nerve-wracking, but it 
seems inevitable and my nerves accept it. 
The house seems like a fort held against 
the wet and mist and the fires are cheerful 
now that W has sent us two pony-loads of 
dry wood from the factory. At night, lying 
in bed, and watching the fire and listening 
to the rain, 1 go to sleep and stay asleep 
and have no dreams. 


just now, to do. Then 1 must ration 
worry. The Buddhists here put their 
prayer flags where the wind will blow 
them and their prayer wheels in the 
streams where the water will turn them 
and get ^on with their work while the 
prayers are said. 

1 think that is wisdom. 

Rafael Can Read to Herself 

RiVFAEL.: "Ves, 1 can do reading witliout 
talking.” 

I remember, a long time ago, when she 
first announced her intention of learning to 
do this, 1 wrote her a letter: 

You see, when you learn to read you will 
be born again into another world and it is 
a pity to be born again so young. I should 
put off reading, if I were ygu. As soon as 
you learn to read you will not see anything 
again quite as it is. It will all the time be 
altered by what you have read and you will 
also never be quite alone again. I should 
stay by yoursell a bit longer if I were you. 

Now she has learned in spite of me, and 
so she always will do things in spite of, and 
occasionally perhaps because of, me. 

I ask her if she remembers the letter. 
Rafael: “Yes, but you wrote that when 
I was four. Then 1 used to paint prams 
upside down, now I can really paint. I am 
five.” 

She can paint. Her painting is remark¬ 
able and 1 wonder if this will last, 

Sabrina is remarkable herself—the most 
noisy difficult cantankerous contrary pas¬ 
sionate child, as fragile as a wisp and as 
strong as an eel. They used to tell me she 
was a Cornish changeling; she was bom at 
my home in Cornwall, a fair, transparent¬ 
skinned, blue-veined child amongst all the 
Cornish darkness. She seems more fair 
than ever here, and all the coolies stop to 
look at her. 


. The war August 20th 

Itself has so placed me that I am out of it We have visitors. Henry, who is five, 
—for a while at any rate. My knitting is and dis fat waddling ayah, have come to 
more of an impediment than a help and stay with us. 

there is nothing else I can do here. L has The ayah, Lena, is a Nepali by birth, 
gone, Giovanna will go, I have to look She dresses in a sari though her native dress 
after and support two children. I have to was a skirt and jacket and veil like my 
do that and work and save as much of ayah's. She carriw a palm-leaf fan and 
everything as I can. 'There is nothing else, wears ruby earrings and high-heeled dioes. 
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She is a very efficient ayah and is paid a 
large wage. 

Ears apd my ayah look at the shoes and 
look at me. 

“Lena» you must take off your shoes in 
the house." 

Lena: “1 am Christian, Madame” 

“You are also an Indian, Lena, and it is 
the Indian custom not to wear shoes in the 
house." 

(Two glances like daggers -from two 
beady Hide eyes sunk in fat cheeks. She 
goes and drops the shoes over the edge of 
the verandah.) 

August 21st 

Already the house is at peace and 1 have 
what 1 wanted most, a real office to work 
in. It was the assistant’s office and it is 
furnished with a desk, a clock and a safe. 
As 1 sit in it 1 can see through the window 
up the side of the hill to the Saddle, past 
bamboos and palms and the drive and the 
corner of the wicker stable and the bougain¬ 
villaea that grows by it. 

Get along then, work, run along your 
lines. Mount your train or you will never 
arrive at the terminus. 


Just as I start 

work Giovanna comes to the door. 

Giovanna: “I disturb you—not?" 

1 see something is burning to be said, and 
I sigh and tell her tb come in. 

A letter from Switzerland is in her hand, 
with a thin envelope chequered inside and 
covered with thin criss-crossed writing. 

“You have a letter from home?” 

Giovanna — with a rush: “My stepsister, 

she is married 1 To'the Postmaster of-! 

And my friend Teresa, she is married too, 
and my cousin Tilde. I was like eldest 
sister to those. (She looks up at me in 
appeal.) I was the eldest sister.” 

We are both silent. We know what must 
be said. 1 should have said it before we 
came here. Giovanna must go where she 
will have a chance to be in the world. 

Giovanna is from Swiss Italy. She comes 
from a village on the shores of Lake 
Locarno, where her father built a house on 
the side that gets the least sun because it 
was cheaper. 

Giovanna cannot remember her mother; 
she has a stepmother who sent her to be 
brought up in an orphanage by nuns so 
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cruel, so vivid and so melodramatic that we 
can never hear enough stories about them; 
Giovanna's eyes flash as she tells about them 
and ours all flash in sympathy. Next she 
worked, as something between a handy¬ 
man, a slave, a tweeny and a machine, for 
families in Switzerland—until she ran away 
to an hotel in Zurich* The hotel sent her 
to England to learn English and she be¬ 
came, as she says, nostalgic for small child¬ 
ren and left her post of parlourmaid and 
came to me. She is a lovable, appreciative, 
sensible and attractive girl, very very fond 
of the children and very very fond of food. 
She works quite naturally from morning to 
night. We live together and yet manage 
to live apart and have learned to slip in 
• and out of one another’s lives with an easi¬ 
ness that 1 bless. 

Now I say, “Giovanna, listen to me.” 

But she cannot listen. "My stepsistesi, 
madamel" 


August 25th 

It rained for six more days and now it 
has stopped. 1 go out to walk in the 
garden. The children are having tea and 
I can sec the lamp shining on wet bushes. 

This garden lilts up into the sky like a 
little plateau; the trees rise, not against a 
landscape, but against the sky. The grass 
and the leaves and bushes are colourless in 
the dark but the white flowers shine, and 
the white Pekinese; I cannot see the brown 
ones at all, nor the coloured flowers. 

At the top of the drive is a rock where 
the coolie children sit to catch a glimpse of 
us. 1 sit tlierc and two coolie girls pass me 
with baskets on their backs; the baskets are 
shaped like ice-cream cones and the girls' 
skirt pleats fall in front in folds to their 
bare feet. One smokes and the other sings, 
a high nasal little folksong that matches 
the dusk and the dark bushes and the small 
home sounds from the village down below 
in the valley. 

They are friendly sounds. I want to 
know these people, not stay as an alien 
behind the white drive and the garden of 
Chinglam. When I am with W they look 
at me as they talk to him, but if I am alone 
they part silently to let me pass. They do 
not speak Hindustani and 1 do not speak 
Paharia; the only one of us who can is 
Henry, but he is too shy to speak to them 
for us. There seems an enormous, insur¬ 
mountable difference between us. 
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Tonight it is easier. The smoking girl 
takes her biri between her finger and 
thumb and puts it behind her and stays a 
moment; she looks at her feet and breaths 
through her nose and says “Salaam". The 
other copies her. I smile at them and they 
smile at me and they go singing away to¬ 
wards the village and presently the song 
ends. 

I /eel intensely 

about Henry because he is not mine. 1 feel 
very responsible for him far away like this. 
He is a thin little boy and when he is un- 
dressal his two shouiderblades stand out 
like wings and, witli his rather large head 
and curly hair and vague beautiful eyes,' 
he looks like a cherub. 

Rafael bullies him. 

"But if Rafael hits you, Henry, you must 
hit her back." 

Hknry — very reasonably: "But if I hit 
her back she will hit me again and then we 
shall have to go on hitting each other all 
day." 


cause 1 want to enjoy it. We must have 
customs—festivals—^mark the seasons of the 
year. 

I have bought 

the Munshi’s pony. Everyone is cielignted 
—particularly the Munshi, because 1 have 

f >aid too much. 1 am not sorry because 1 
ike the pony; why be sorry whatever you 
have spent if you really like what you have 
bought? He has a gentle nature and a 
pretty, gentle face and he is big enough and 
powerful enough to feel like a horse when 
1 ride him. 

A pony is a necessity here. All the assist¬ 
ants had pony-allowances. Peter is capable 
of taking me even to Darjeeling. 

He is a little gelding but he was called 
"Miss Jim". The children and Giovanna 
rename him; Giovanna calls him “Peter the 
Rock" because she hopes he will be as 
strong and steady, and the children call him 
“Peter Rabbit". That does not suit him 
badly; he has the same endearing expres¬ 
sion. 


The oU lamps 

1 bought from the I'hievcs’ Bazaar in 
Calcutta are a success. My particular tltief 
was a nice-mannered large young man with 
a shop in a hole by a shed where sheep offal 
was sold. Now, 1 am glad 1 braved the 
Bazaar and the smell and found him. 

The lamps are Victorian and they are 
beautifully shaped, gilt, and they give a 
soft adequate light. 

Now that I have space to think I know 
how ugly and complicated my domestic life 
has been and 1 hope 1 shall never fall into 
that ugliness again—on any excuse. 1 feel 
1 am learning how to live, and the key to 
tliis part of it is a kind of gravity, complete 
simplicity and absence of hurry. These 
combined have made me like work that I 
disliked very much before. I am living 
with a new simplicity and absence of hurry 
and I have more time than ever before. I 
shall try and keep like this, always. 

Here it is easy. The day, the dailiness, 
of Chinglam has something Chinese in it; 
it is grave and thinking and it is always 
interesting. I want to learn it, remember 
it and carry it further, for the children as 
well as myself; for the children because it is 
an essential part of living and one that 
should be learned properly; for myself be- 


Septemher 1st 

I get up and write in the very early 
morning wnen it is fine. 

It is getting finer. The rains are nearly 
gone. My desk is put out on the path 
where the lemon trees almost make an 
arbour. “Out in the blue" is really true 
for Chinglam; it is out—in—up in the 
blue. At half-past five the light lies 
unevenly over the valley and on the clouds. 
The garden is very wet and there is a smell 
of lemons and roses. 

Later the children go up to wash their 
faces in a spring that flows out from a 
bamboo pipe in the mountainside; the 
spring is clean and the water from the pipe 
is cold and strong. 

After they have washed they run down 
the paths through the tea to breakfast. 
Giovanna yodels and the sound rings right 
across the valley. The coolies love it, it is 
nearly as loud as the gong. Soon they 
learn to copy it and the valley is filled with 
yodels. 

* 

Sepiember Sth 

In the crevices of the waterfalls we find 
begonias, small ones, crisp, with heavy 
leaves; in colour and crispness eadi petal 
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is like a delicate pink shell. They grow 
far back under the boulders, under the 
dripping water, in the splash of the little 
waterfalls themselves. We cannot see 
through the big fails; they are solid and 
deafenihg, as thick and heavy as big icicles. 
The giant at the head of the valley we have 
not yet reached. 

There is a pool that the children have 
found in the clean stream that runs 
through the glade beside the house; it is a 
pool under the roots of a tree and it is a 
whole little world in itself. It has depths 
under the roots where the water seeps away 
to cavernous gloomy banks horrid with 
fungus; and it has clear shallow spaces 
where the pebbles reflect the sun, and the 
sky is reflected there too, and ferns like 
trees, and forget-me-nots tliat seem to be 
people in summer hats looking at them¬ 
selves in the water. 

This is how Rafael sees it. The children 
disappear and play there all day long, and 
Rafael says she makes another pool in her 
bucket and in it are pebbles and sand and 
ferns and the sun is reflected there too. 


To shop 

at Chinglam is different from any other 
■ shopping. There is a village on the garden 
ancf there the Kyah keeps a shop for the 
coolies and at it we buy kerosene oil, horse 
food, matclies, potatoes and dhall but not 
rice. Rice is not sold at the Kyah’s shop. 
Why he sells only these few things I do not 
know. Occasionally he sends word that he 
has some speciality, like shoe polish or 
onions. On Sundays there are small markets 
in the villages, and Ears goes to our village 
and buys chickens, and sometimes some 
bananas and, always, chillies for himself. 
Giovanna calls these pepperonis and falls 
on them with delight. 

"Be careful, Giovanna. They are far 
more hot than Italian ones." 

But Giovanna does not believe me and 
uts one whole in her mouth. When she 
iies it she screams and spits but for the 
rest of the day she cannot get rid of the 
burning and her eyes are full of tears, 
streaming down all day. 

On Sunday mornings Giovanna goes to 
die fruit market at Rungli-Rungliot. She 
rides Peter and with her she takes Monbad, 
a basket and perhaps twelve annas. 

Monbad rides a pack-pony and this is the 
treat of the week for him. He and Gio¬ 


vanna cannot speak to one another. Gio¬ 
vanna speaks Italian, German, French and 
English; Monbad speaks Hindustani and 
Panaria; but they go off together and will 
come back, about lunch-time, with enough 
vegetables and fruit to last us for a week. 
Giovanna tells me she picks them all out 
with her own fingers; one day 1 must go 
and watdi the people’s faces while she 
docs it. 

Apart from the market and the Kyah we 
depend on the bread-runner. 

When 1 arrived at Chinglam, M handed 
me a collection of little books witii tear-out 
counterfoils, like cheque books. There 
was a book for the baker, the grocer; for 
everyone. Three times a week 1 fill in my 
orders in these books and in the evening 
the runner comes for them. 

He stands by Ears to whom 1 give tlie 
slips and my instructions; Ears hands them 
on to the runner, speaking in Paharia; the 
runner receives them one by one and puts 
them away in his breast pocket, saying over 
what he has been told; he takes the money 
and spends it carefully in his mind to make 
sure he has enough. He salaams and goes 
to his house, which is Just behind the cook¬ 
house. He is an elderly man, a grand¬ 
father, with a fine strong face that has 
hardly any wrinkles; his hair is white but 
his skin is a clear deep brown and he stands 
completely straight. I can trust him with 
two or three hundred rupees and he does 
not get muddled with his orders. 

In the morning, at four o'clock, he will 
start on his run to Darjeeling, which is 
eighteen miles away and three thousand 
feet up the mountain. He will arrive there 
about nine o'clock, do all the shopping 
have some tea at a teahouse, and start nacK 
again at eleven, stopping at the end of the 
road to have some lood before he comes 
down the hill. 

He will get back at about four, coming 
down the hill at an even pace, his basket 
strapped to his back, some of the weight 
of It carried by a strap round his fore¬ 
head, his stick in his hand. The basket 
is a special one, long, shaped in compart¬ 
ments, and it will hold twenty pounds. He 
brings bread, butter, vegetables, stores, 
jams, cheese, cream, dog food, medicines, 
sewing materials, books, stationery—every¬ 
thing that is needed in the house for two 
or three days. He goes three times a week, 
thirty-six miles each time. For this he is 
paid twelve rupees a month. 
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September 8th 

A house is like a hotly: the husband is 
the head; the childicn the hands who go 
out and do things, touch things, contact; 
and the woman should be the heart. Now 
I have to be the heasj and the heart and I 
should far rather, a thousand times rather, 
be the hands. I want to touch—to feel— 
to do—to do so much, and it seems to me 
now that when I was free I was too igno¬ 
rant and too blind to see what 1 could do. 

To be tied makes me impatient, terribly 
uneven; but I am beginning to know the 
children again. Rafael writes me letters. 
She addresses the envelope simply: T o She. 

September 10th 

The walls of this house are so white that 
on very hot days they take a reflection of 
green from the garden. It is hot just now 
when it does not rain. The roof extends in 
a porch that is covered with fever-creeper 
that has flowers in groups of tiny heads like 
primulas, coloured in red and orange and 
yellow, round which the butterflies like to 
come. The butterflies arc fantastic in num¬ 
bers and size; they arc all huge, and some 
arc black and crimson, some arc black and 
canary, some are peacock and some are 
simply brown when they close their wings 
and purple-blue spotted with white when 
they open them. 

It is gootl to keep a woodcutter instead of 
buying fuel. The logs come in freshly cut 
and if it has been raining, and usually it has 
been raining, we have to bake them and the 
sap runs out into the fender. 

It is this that gives our evenings such a 
delicious smell; besides this smell of wood 
sap there is always a smell of wood-smoke 
and flowers and the smell of the beeswax 
polish that I have learned to make myself. 

Now the evenings begin to be familiar. 
They arc proving themselves to be pleasant 
friendly evenings. 

The Munshi 

from whom 1 bought Peter Rabbit comes 
to visit me. 

Each section of the garden has a Munshi: 
Chinglam, Rungjeli and Rungolo. The 
Rungolo Munshi is known as “The Big 
Babu”, and he is the head under W, but 
each Munshi is head of his section. Under 
him arc three chaprassis (overseers): one for 
the men coolies, one for women, one for 


girls and boys and children, though hardly 
any children work on this garden. Eor 
every twenty coolies,. under the overseer, 
there is a foreman, called a “dufladar", and 
for the work and behaviour of his coolies 
he is responsible to the overseer, who in 
his turn is responsible to the Munshi. 

Chinglam Munshi is an elderly man like 
a brown Chinese, plump and strong. He 
wears white pantaloons, a tweed coat, a 
round little hat like Ears’s and a silver 
watch. His house has an upstairs and a 
downstairs, rare on this garden; it is 
squeezed against a shelf of rock and 
has a tin roof and a balcony full of 
flowers. It has also a row of pigeon 
houses made of kerosene tins, a stone bam 
‘ and a stable and an out-building. The 
Munshi by garden standards is rich. 

He has two surprising things: a son who 
holds a commission in the army and a four- 
hundred-rupee wireless set. The son is a 
second lieutenant; the estate gives one wire¬ 
less set to each division of the garden 
for propaganda, and the Munshi keeps it 
in his house and gives out the news. 

My encounters with the Munshi have 
been sudden; Peter stops whenever he 
reaches his old stable, nearly throwing us 
over his ears. 

Yesterday 

a commercial traveller came. He was a 
little Nepali. It is always an excitement 
if anybody comes because so few ever 
come; we can see a stranger a long way off, 
either dowm the path from the Saddle or 
along tlie road from Rungolo, and when 
W and M come to tea we can put the kettle 
on at the moment they leave their house, 
and have it boiling by. the time they get to 
ours. 

The traveller was travelling in seeds; he 
was very tired but 1 could only buy some 
snapdragon and verbena and petunia seeds. 
1 like to plant petunia with sweet peas, the 
smell of them is heavenly. I had said 1 
would not care for a garden again, but P 
am beginning very much to care for this 
one. 

Rafael and Henry are painting vine¬ 
yards, purple grapes on deep blue paper. 
Shoomi, Ears’s little girl, is««itting on the 
ground bent forwara on her blackboard 
prostrate with grief. They are at lessons in 
the arbour of the lemon tre«. 

"What is the matter with Shoomi?" 
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Giovanna: “She is a very silly girl. 
You told her to write ‘hen’ and ‘bm’ and 
‘hand’, and she writes them all backwards 
‘neh’ and ‘deb’ and ‘dnah’, from right to 
left. She has no sense." 

By desperate efforts and her own zeal, 
she has attached herself to the children's 
lessons and learned the English alphabet 
as far as n. No further. A-n is as far as 
Shoomi can go, as much as Shoomi’s head 
can hold; to encourage her, I'find words 
for her to write that can be contained in 
a-n. 

September 17th 

1 plant sweet peas. A coolie tomes ami 
makes beautiful tall turrets for them to 
grow up, lacing the tops into a crown, only 
he puts them outside the sweet peas so tliat 
they would have grown up in cages. Tlie 
turrets are too beautiful to toiuh, so we 
dig up the sweet peas. 1 do not know what 
tins will do to them. 

In tlie gartlen, 1 can only experiment; 
1 do not know enough to do anjlhing else 
and there is not even a book on gardening 
here. 

Everywhere, in every bed, theie are 
enormous marigolds blotting out the view, 
blotting out the beds. Some of them are 
as tail as 1. They have been planted by 
Baju. I order them to be dug u(), one bed 
at a time. We have no garden boy, as I 
asked W to remove him, so that Baju has 
to dig them up himself. He does it quietly 
but at the fifth bed he beg^ins to laugh. It 
is a dreadful sort of laughing, like weep¬ 
ing. I hear it long after it has stopped, 
but I have the marigolds dug up all the 
same. 

What else is there in the garden? Wild 
coffee flowers, roses, Japanese lilies, two 
dahlias and three big bushes of yellow 
jasmine; these and the lemon trees. The 
lemon leaves smell delicious if you crush 
them in your hand. 

Below them, only a few feet down, is a 
tropical shelf of garden with pineapples 
ana palms and hideous usefuf bananas. 

Rafael: “I love bananas. Why need 
they look like that?" 

September 18th 

A beautiful coolie came today. 1 ask 
him if he would like to be the garden boy. 
He says he would and I send him to W. 


He comes back and says he is engaged; he 
will help Baju with the garden, look after 
Peter and run errands and go up seven 
miles to the post. For this he will oe paid 
nine rupees a month. 

When I had told him this, he made a 
long impassioned speech in Paharia to 
Ears. 1 thought he was saying, very rightly, 
that the work was much and the pay too 
little. 

I begin to say that I agree when 1 am 
hastily hushed by Ears. The boy was say¬ 
ing, “Tell the lady she must not be angry 
if I make mistakes because I shall make 
mistakes. 1 am only a country boy and if 
she gets angry I shall get frightened and 
^ then how shall I do my work?” 

September 19th 

He does make mistakes. When he 
harnesses Peter I find the bridle straps over 
his nose and in front of his ears, out no 
one could be angry with the garden boy; 
he gives a flashing deprecatory smile and 
his lashes that are long and dark and silky 
fall and rise with his anxiety and a flow of 
Paharia that I cannot understand comes 
out in explanation. 

In the very 

early morning from our first day 1 am 
woken by my own cock. I have never had 
one before and it wakes only me; the 
children and Giovanna sleep through its 
crowing. 

1 lie and think about the day. Today, 1 
shall plant more violets, 1 shall work, I 
shall walk up on the ridge and 1 sh.all finish 
reading “The Snow Queen” to the children. 
In Chinglam, most of what 1 plan comes 
true and that has seldom happened to me 
in any other place. The days were stolen 
before they had begun; I think I never saw 
a day. When I was a child I remember 
days that stretclied into infinity, wiili the 
certainty of other infinite days—certain, 
unhurried and brimmingly full. 

Now a little of that len^h seems coming 
back to me; the days are quieter, longer, 
more sure than any since my childhood; 
their uneventfulncss makes them full, 
because all the small things, things that I 
have not had time to notice, have space to 
come to life as they did then; but it is a 
development from then, more definite, 
more wonderful, because it is backed with 
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full-grown powers and a grown-up’s know¬ 
ledge; 1 get a double delight trom the 
things that delighted me then, that delight 
Ralael now. 6lie sees the gulf from the 
Saddle exactly as it is, sharply and minute¬ 
ly, every curl in the clouds, every, colour 
on the Lc“{>j>ards' Scar„ the shadow of each 
falcon’s wing; 1 can see it as she does, but 
it brings me echoes and allusions as well: 
of bcxjks, of pictures, of experience; and it 
starts ihouglits in my mind. 

'riierc should be time for life like this. 
1 have moments of feeling alive tliat 1 have 
not known for years. 1 hardly recognise 
myself; it is bliss. 

1 plan ray day and the day comes to pass. 
I have e.xpcctations of violets, work, the 
opening of the clouds before the Snows 
that I can see from the ridge, and in the 
evening “The Snow Queen." 

The cock crows and 1 get up. 

“Li/e is passing 

over my head," sighs Giovanna. 

“Yes. Now why won’t you be a sensible 
girl and leave me for that good post 
in-?" 

Giovanua has eyes very bright and elo¬ 
quent and friendly. Now they are brighter 
with tears. 

“X do not want to go," says Giovanna. 
"I feel me here to be in Switzerland. 1 am 
not homesick, I am not discontent. 1 
don’t know why. It is much better here 
than to be in a town. I am for the moun- 
jtains and the natural . . . and my chickens 
« , and Che garden with the salads tliat 
will soon be ready, ... 1 have planted the 
salads. . . . And for the children . . . now, 
after so long, they have affection . . .’’ 

But all the same 1 know she will have 
to go. Apart from anything else, .she is 
only twenty-six; it is too lonely for her. 

Yesterday 

we planted the petunia and snajxlragon 
seeds in seed-boxes. M sent me cornflowers, 
and from Calcutta I had a present of 
Chinese forget-pie-nots, Baju likes work¬ 
ing with flowers. He cut the wooden seed- 
boxes in half and divided them into com¬ 
partments made symmetrical with bamboo. 

W comes riding up the zigzags from the 
river. All the lessons stop, the children 
run out to clasp his legs, and Ears breaks 
into a smile and goes to cool beer in the 


stream. Baju comes round, poking with a 
small pointed stick among the flowers; he 
is giving, for W, an imitation of a busy 
chowkictar busily working. 

Baju is tiic old good type; but like so 
many of the old good type, he drinks too 
mucli. He is nearly always a little drunk, 
and sometimes he is far too drunk and then 
he is noisy and tiresome and crratioi 

1 think he is matched by the clock in my 
oflice. It is almost as old, with a loud 
rusty tick, and it strikes the half-hours at 
the hours and the hours at the half. It is 
just about as confused as he. 

September 21st 

Today we see the SikKini Onows witliout 
clouds from the Saddle. They seem small, 
almost like sugar lumps over distant ranges; 
those ranges are blue, the closer ones green 
and the green ones look hhge to us because 
they are so close, with firs and spruce going 
up to tlie sky line and the Leopards’ Scar 
going down on the right. This is a land¬ 
slide where there are particularly many 
leopards. It is these green mountains 
towering over us that cut off our sun at 
four o’clock. 

As we stand there, on the narrow ridge 
rising up into the sky, the path leads away 
to where the wild cherry trees go up to the 
View Point opposite Kanchenjungha. 
Behind us, spread along the valley, is our 
own Chinglam tea. Already we are pos¬ 
sessive about it. The children say, “Our 
tea tastes far the best." It is very good 
quality tea. 

The magnolUfcoloured 

Pekinese, Comfort, produced three pup¬ 
pies, quickly and tempestuously with only 
a little help from me. They are dark- 
coloured at present, with primrose linings 
to their tails and a pale sheen on their 
darkness, if you hold them up to the light, 
that shows they will be gold. 

They are as big as mice but have hea* 
as blunt and smooth as a seal’s; they are in 
fact a mixture between a mouse and a seal 
reduced one thousand times. 

The woodcutter 
and the son of the bread-runner have gone 
to the war. The thought of the wood¬ 
cutter fills me with trepidation;' he is a 
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wild uncouth half-witted creature who has 
no idea of what he does. 1 think they 
have takra him because he is a fine speci¬ 
men physically. 

He is less than half civilised. To see 
him coming out of the forest when he has 
cut his load of wood, bare-legged, bare¬ 
footed, wild-haired, with a naked kukri 
knife, is terrifying. 

He will have to wear boots, learn Urdu; 
he has never earned more than* nine rupees 
a month, but now he will get eighteen 
rupees for pocket money, not to live on, 
but to spend; every necessity will be given 
him ancT some of them are necessities it has 
never occurred to him to need. 

I went to sympathise with the bread- 
runner but he was not at all sad, he was * 
elated; every recruit gets an advance to give 
to his relatives, and that had healed grief. 

This makes thirty five men gone oft this 
division of the garden. 

Happiness When You 
Are Miserable 

To plant Japanese poppies with corn¬ 
flowers and mignonette, and bed out the 
petunias among the sweet peas so that they 
shall perfume each other. To see the 
sweet peas coming up. 

To drink very good tea out of a thin 
Worcester cup of a colour between apricot 
and pink shell. 

To have Rafael paint a truly good 
picture. 

To have letters from England and 
America. 

To come into my bedroom and see it 
orderly and quiet; white walls, wood floor 
waxed, white rugs and white curtains bar¬ 
red with blue, and the deep-coloured 
Sikkim blankets turned down on my bed 
and zinnias in the wall vase, and a little 
quiet white-dressed ayah with a sweet quiet 
face waiting to rub my feet. 

All these have happened to me today. 

The servants 

come and ask for "dearth allowance”. This 
is because of the high price of rice during 
the war. The allowance, fixed by W on be¬ 
half of the company, is two pice a day— 
about thirteen ^nce a month. This is a 
tremendous advantage; the bread-runner, 
the garden boy, Baju, the grass-cutter and 
the woodcutter will get. it. 


The company also give an advance for 
the puja holidays and I must give it too. 
It is from two to five rupees and on this 
there will be magnificent doings. But I 
have stipulated that my servants should 
take turns getting drunk, not to do it all 
together. 

It is the eve 

of the Durga puja and on the roads W has 
put up swings tor the coolies and all up 
and down die valley are groups of people 
swinging. 

There will be no more work until the 
Lakshmi puja is ended. The people have 
their new puja clothes: skirts that swing 
in pleated folds, blouses of silk and velvet 
and print, a shawl wound wide round them 
to bind their waists and breasts, a head veil 
and heavy jewellery of brass and country 
silver and turquoise, and a red stone like 
a berry and whole rupees threaded into 
leafed necklaces. 

Going along the paths to the swings, the 
women look Tike flocks of brilliant birds; 
kingfishers, parakeets, minivets, all chatter¬ 
ing. Farther away still they look like beads 
or hundretis-and-thousands, those tiny parti¬ 
coloured sweets, scattered on the hill. 

We meet 

Tibetan herdsmen driving in goats and 
sheep to Darjeeling for the holiday feasts. 

“They have had a good life," 1 say to 
Rafael. 

All the year they have been grazing on 
the Tibetan uplands and they are fat and 
fat-tailed, and the goats have hair and 
beards that sweep the ground, hair in 
smoky colours of grey and white streaks. 

The men are not nearly as well dressed 
as the goats; their overgowns are patched 
in colours of dirty mustard and blue and 
grey, and their sleeves are filthy, but not 
as filthy as their hair that is matted to 
rop« of dust and filth. Some have prayer 
wheels of copper and silver to turn in their 
hands as they follow the flocks; the others 
laugh and leap about and stare and beat 
the sheep with staves. The rams turn on 
them, magnificent rams with yellow eyes. 

The men are magnificent too, with clear 
brown skins through which the red shows 
in their lips and cheeks, they look astonish¬ 
ingly lusty, and all, under their coloured 
tatters and rags, wear neat Bau sandshoes. 
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The children 

are envious of the swings. 'I'liey have a 
swing of their own but it cannot compare 
with these. They arc simple, a loop of 
rope hung from a tripod of bamboos, but 
men and women swing‘in them and far out, 
over the gulf below the road. 

In one place, farther along, there is a 
kind of merry-go-round but it is what they 
call an “over-and-over”, four wooden boxes 
that move over and over on a wooden 
wheel. This is the high spot of the holi¬ 
days and literally hundreds will ride on it 
before the pujas are finished. 

October 2nd 

There is holiday in the air. The flute 
has been going in procession from village 
to village all day. Its sound is minor, a 
little mclandioly but exciting. 

The villages look very lovely. The mil¬ 
let is high and intensely, vividly green, and 
now the heads of grain are turning bronze 
and gold. Everywhere among the huts are 
marigolds, high and spreading, and yellow 
daisies. 

I go to 

Darjeeling to see the puja clothes. They 
are new, bright and various. 

The Nepali women have cloth gathered 
into a skirt by pleating the folds in front 
and twisting them into a knot. They have 
jackets or blouses of velvet or print and 
head shawls of plaid and muslin or em¬ 
broidered wool or coarse handmade lace. 
They have necklaces and bracelets and 
nose-rings that catch the light as they move. 

There is nothing half as naive about the 
dresses of the Sikkimese and Bhutias and 
Tibetans, fheir robes are dark, sternly 
cut, and sweeping, in silks with ground 
patterns of their own colours that give a 
damask effect; the linings arc brilliant, 
showing at the edges or as the wearers 
move. The sleeves are turned back, with 
a colour of aster-pink or Chinese heavenly 
blue or green the colour of corn. They 
have a sash of silk and the jewellery is 
heavy and chased, plaques and pendants on 
chains, earrings and nngs. If a woman is 
married she wears a striped apron with em¬ 
broidered corners. Her plait may hang 
down her back or be twisted round her 
head in a coronet. The clothes are the 
same for children, but hats are worn only 


by the men—^round Chinese skull-caps with 
a cornelian or coral centre button, fur- 
lined hats with earflaps, or a Homburg 
turned down all the way round, with a 
peacock feather in it. There are boots for 
the winter made of padded felt worked in 
patchwork, and sets of bags made of patch- 
work tpo, for money or spices. 

At night I walk up to Point Clear tt> look 
down on the town; there are hundreds of 
lights under the clouds, and the clouds are 
wliitc on a cornflower-blue night. Coming 
down, the rickshaws run by me with a low 
padding of feet and groans from their run¬ 
ners. In the bazaar, from every house 
comes music—low exciting music, and the 
,air is full of small tinkling temple bells. 
In the market there are wild crude Paharia 
colours and wild crude hill faces, all smil- 
ing good-tcmperedly and most of them a 
little drunk. 

r 

Everything is 

pcrvadetl by the holidays. I have had to 
do all my shopping for six days, make all 
my household arrangements; the bread- 
runner will not go up to Darjeeling, the 
w'oodcutter will not cut wood and the grass- 
cutter will only cut grass every other day; 
all of the servants will be given leave in 
turn, except Ears and Ayah who are Bud¬ 
dhist and Lena w'ho is Christian. I see 
their houses are decorated all the same. 

The pujas are more pleasing and naive 
here than anywhere else I have seen them. 
The houses are leeped with a fresh red 
earth-wash, the best brass utensils are put 
out on the shelf and patterns are painted 
in Indian red and white on the wall behind 
them and along the verandahs. 

Bunches of marigolds and flowers hang 
head downwards from the ceiling. A few 
houses have pots of geranium, a few have 
jasmine, and nearly all have pumpkins 
ripening on the roof. You do not see how 
dirty the houses are, they all smell freshly 
of flowers and the darkness inside them is 
brightened by the marigolds. 

The three puppies 

have been given milk names as all Chinese 
children should be given; they are called 
"Honey", "Bunny” and "Sunny". They are 
opening their eyes and their eyes arc 
blue. Do all young babies have blue eye^ 
Even Chinese ones? 
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W is 

"At Home" to all his coolies witli sporis uu 
the football ground. From brcaktust-time 
proccssipns from every village have been 
streaming towards it. 1 take Feter, a string 
of pack-ponies, Giovanna, the children, tire 
servants, the servants’ children, and go out 
to join them. 

In the middle of the ground is a “guy”, 
a funny man of straw, made, to look as 
much like W as possible. This is great wit. 

At the end of the ground are roped-olf 
boxes; the middle one is for W and M and 
dieir guests, the left one is for the Munshis’ 
wives and the Kyah’s ladies, and the right- 
hand one is for the prizes. 

The prizes and Henry, Rafael and Sab-, 
rina divide equal attention. The prizes 
are handsome: blankets, quilts, jerseys, 
head-shawls, lengths of cloth and mufflers. 

The side of the mountain above the 
ground is a kaleidoscope of colours, shift¬ 
ing, turning, altering, with colours of pop¬ 
pies and marigolds and llax-llowers, parrot 
and canary wings, and cherry IqJlipops. 

W says the sports must not change from 
year to year. There must always be a sack 
race and searching for pennies in a tub of 
sawdust with hands tied behind backs; 
there must be tilting the rings on ponies— 
these are the pack-ponies, who, in spite of 
sores and thinness, get up a tremendous 
excitement and dash about ready to tilt at 
anything; there must be an eating race 
when the old men have to eat in the 
shortest time a pile of parched rice, which 
is as dry as it sounds, and green bananas, 
which are tough. Sabrina could not get 
over this. 

Sabrina: "You sec, Giovanna, grown-up 
people do eat with both hands!” 

There has to be an egg-and-spoon race, 
which becomes a giggling race for the un¬ 
married girls, and a dignified musical chairs 
to the gramophone for the Kyah’s ladies. 
For the rest of us, the band plays: a Tibetan 
horn, cymbals, our flute and many drums. 

The schools have to give a display and 
Rungjeli school wins wiui a. maypole dance 
to a solemn chant of "For he’s a jolly good 
fellow." If any of the boys go out of step 
the schoolmaster leaps forward and slaps 
their ears. There also has to be very tough 
and bloody wrestling. 

W gives away the prizes. I have pre¬ 
sented some for the people of Chinglam 
and get cheered. 

W: "You are the Princess of Chinglam. 


The bagpipes 

are playing in the village on one siuc oi me, 
and Giovanna is practising her mandolin 
on the other. The drums beat late into the 
night. If you listen to them long enough 
they seem to be beating inside you. 1 can 
understand now why they are so exciting. 

Not enough 

has been said about Kokil; Kokil is tlie 
sweeper, the untouchable, the carrier of 
night soil, the cleaner of die pots, and he 
has become in the years we have been to¬ 
gether a very real friend. It is difficult to 
know how this lias happened as we have 
hardly ever exchanged a word that is not 
about the dogs or Jeyes Fluid or Bromo. 
Once, when his little son had typhoid and 
1 sent glucose anti Jaffa oranges, he broke 
into speech and told me about his own land 
and home. Once a year he takes two 
months’ leave and goes home and begets 
another son. 

He looks as if he would breed sons. He 
is a tall well-made man looking like a Raj¬ 
put, the fighting race; he is strong and im¬ 
pressive with big features and a big moust¬ 
ache, more like a general than a sweeper. 
He wears good clothes, a spotless flowing 
dhoti, a khaki shirt and a black silk hat, 
ami he has manners and courtesy. His 
demon is litigation and all his money goes 
in tliat. 

FIcre, at Chinglam, he has made himself 
into a guard for me. If I work late 1 let 
the servants go, but Kokil will not go. He 
waits until I go to bed, sitting on the cold 
verandah with a lantern and a stick, and 
however much I order him, he will not go 
away. Once I came out suddenly and he 
was reading; he stood up as 1 came and had 
to leave his book open on the floor; it was 
a textbook in English. None of the other 
servants can read even Urdu. 

On feast days Kokil gives the dogs a huge 
chapatti that he buys in the bazaar. Every 
dog he has looked after, every puppy, 
remembers and adores him. 

The Holidays Are Over 

There is no sign of them today. The 
gong rang out again, and again not a 
minute before half-past four. ’The regular 
end of work-time on the garden is five, but 
Chinglam rings at half-past four; this is 
because the leaf, if it did not leave the shed 




half an hour earlier, would make the fac- 
tory late. It is carried over on pack-ponies; 
the leaf from Rungjcli comes down a rope¬ 
way. 

They are plucking on Chinglam today. 
1 watch them from the Saddle. There is 
no sign of the holidays except sometimes a 
clean new head-shawl that someone is extra¬ 
vagantly wearing for work, and a marigold 
garland thrown away on the path. There 
»s also a strong smell of drink about some 
of the servants. I have not seen Baju for 
three days. 

October 15th 

I walk up on the Saddle and today in 
strong sunlight it is better than ever. The 
Sikkim Snows are not white but hyacinth- 
blue, the houses of Kalimpong below the 
Rindiinpong ridge are, every one, clear. 
They want me to go and live there and I 
have moods when 1 want this too; but these 


are ripples on my contentment. It is hard 
to be even. I remember when I was study¬ 
ing the lives of nuns for Black Narcissus 
how, in every Oriler, the virtue of evenness 
was stressed, and how they tried to instil it 
into the characters of the novices. I do not 
achieve even the fringe of it. 

It is stupid, and a waste of time, to be 
melancholy. I do not want people. I have 
books, work, a garden; I have the children 
and the dogs and, when I feel I am getting 
infantile, 1 have the books again. 1 must 
not count Giovanna. Very soon she is going 
away, and it is right that she should go. 

Indian Summer of a Peldnese 

Old Sol lies out on the drive in the sun. 
The colourings of his coat ejfactly match 
the autumn: the drying grass, the ripening 
millet, the deep colour of the marigolds 
and the yellow daisies mowing in the crops. 
A gentle wind sends down a leaf to blow 
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along the drive, a dry irresistible uwny 
flight that makes his muscles ripple down 
his Hanks, but Candyrtult springs out past 
him to catdi it. Sol is benevolent and lets 
this pass, and the wind and a dozen friend¬ 
ly scents eddy round him and he sinks to 
sleep. 

Yesterday he ran three miles up the river 
with the ponies, today he has been to tlie 
crest of the Saddle, panting madly through 
the tea bushes, coming back covered wiiii 
burrs, mailed in every feather. His thirteen 
years lie lightly, lightly on his head. 

In Calcutta he had rheumatism from the 
stone floors; he had lost his last big tooth 
in a fight and in tlie evenings lay slowly 
breaking his heart over his ball that he 
could no longer pick up. A film had come’ 
over his eyes. His temper was irascible 
and unprintable. 

At Chinglara the years slide backwards 
over his tail; a new springiness flows in his 
bones, his coat takes on new colours and 
new depth; and though he still fights with 
Young Sol, as is becoming to the stag oC 
the herd, it is in sharp manly- satisfactory 
fight. 

Old Sol has a tag of beautiful newness 
joined to the end of his days. 

Tonight is 

Divali, the Feast of Lights. 

We have seen it in tlie city; last year I 
took Giovanna and the children and we 
drove through Calcutta, and saw the lights 
on every gate and wall and window ledge 
and roof, and the processions and the fire¬ 
works, and the lights on tlie boats on the 
river. > 

Now we see Divali in the country. The 
chief difference is that we see it at a dist¬ 
ance; the mountain looks like a city far 
away; on every path and every hut are 
lights, shielded somehow from the wind. 
It looks like a city or like fireflies, and it is 
not easy to see in the darkness where the 
mountain ceases and the sky and the stars 
begin. 

Baju comes out and tries to put eight 
lights in a row along the gong-stand. He 
cannot do it; he drops them over the edge 
and Monbad comes out and takes them 
from him and gets a cuff on the ear. He lets 
Baju cuff him wjiile he sets six lights in a 
row on the gong and two on the rock 
above the drive, 

Baju goes reding away round the comer 


imprial 

of the house. He is very drunk tonight and 
very noisy. 

I'here is an extraordinary contrast be¬ 
tween his noise and garrulousness, and 
smell of drink, and the calmness of the 
little lights burning on the hill. It reminds 
me of Christmas, how most people treat it, 
and how it continues to remain in spite 
of them: lights, night, darkness, dark 
spruce-green, and stars; and children run¬ 
ning out to see; and calm and beauty. 

1 can hear Baju shouting for most of the 
night. 

The puppies 

are promoted into a play-pen on the lawn. 
They stumble and totter and fall on their 
noses in the grass. Bunny is all bone and 
blackness and obviously twice as clever as 
he is twice as large as the otliers; he is 
precocious. Honey is fat and fair, a small 
sack of sweetness and fluff. Sunny, the only 
bitch, is still in the mouse stage and sleeps 
most of the time. 

Henry and Rafael are tormented with 
fear of the falcons, as they call the chestnut- 
coloured kites that fly over the gulf. 

Rafaei.: "In Switzerland falcons take 
lambs! And babies! They would take the 
pupies easily." 

Henry: “And I am not very sure about 
Sabrina." 


The servants 

give me presents. Ears’s two eldest children 
come, dressed in their best clothes; apricot 
cross-draped robes, white blouses, red pig¬ 
tail ties on hair oiled with coconut oil to 
such glossiness that 1 wonder how the ties 
keep on. They give me a bowl of eggs, a 
whole branch of bananas and a platter of 
broad beans in crimson pods. Then Mon- 
bad’s wife and mother bring me two beer 
bottles full of milk and a dish of oranges 
decorated with green leaves and a bunch 
of roses. 

Lena marches in and puts down a plate 
of small rarer oranges like mandarins. 

Lena: "For dressing my bad heel and 
for saying good-bye." 

She bursts into tears. Tears come out of 
her hard little eyes and stream down her 
cheeks. Tomorrow she is to go away with 
Henry. 

Is Lena really nicer? Or do I only think 
so because she has begun to like 
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We take 

Giuvanna and Henry and Lena down to Uie 
station. 

It is the orange season and thousands and 
thousands ot oianges arc brought from the 
groves, ill tlic valleys as far as Sikkim, to 
every station on the line. We meet oranges 
all along the road, carried in big baskets; 
the coolies who carry them have a stick 
like a crutch and when they need to rest 
they put the crutch under the bottom o£ 
the heavy basket on their backs and sup¬ 
port tliemselvcs as if they had three legs 
while they pant and the sweat drips olf 
their shoulders and heads. 

The men who are buying the oranges are 
foreign to tliis district, dark men with huge 
moustathios; 1 think they are Rajputs. 
They come for the season and each has his 
sorters and packers and carpenters, who 
■sort and pack the oranges and make the 
boxes in the station yard. Coolies come 
back and forth, bringing loads of wood, 
seers of nails, loads of newspapers and 
oranges and oranges and oranges, in their 
cone-shaped baskets. 

The noises of the train come a long 
while before it, but at last we see it and the 
late sunlight gleaming on its brass funnel. 
Lena, Henry, Rafael and Giovanna all 
begin to cry. I could cry too. 

It is sad going home. But first a barking 
deer springs out and runs in Iront of the 
car, and then a jungle cock and two hens 
walk, leisurely, across the road in front of 
us. 

We tell the servants to take Henry’s bed 
out of the nursery and put it into the go- 
down. Wc cannot bear to see it; it still has 
his name-heart on it. Everywhere are 
bowls of flowers that Giovanna arranged 
before she left. 

She has gone and a great stillness has 
fallen on the house and the garden and the 
valley. Do I hate it? Yes, I think I do. 

I take 

the children for walks and I notice that 
whenever the coolies see them they break 
into small soft murmurs, especially with 
Sabrina. It is her hair. 

Sabrina's hair is thick, heavy, and pale, 
pale gold. It is very wonderful by coolie 
standards. It hangs straight to her shoul¬ 
ders in a thick roll, falling down straight 
each side of her face that is narrow and 
pointed with beautiful deep eyes. Her fea¬ 


tures are strongly marked and marked by 
temper as well. Site is going to be eitlier 
hidcou.s or beautiful. . 

1 leave: 

my work and the children and go up lo tlie 
View Point to see if the sunset will turn 
the Snows red. * 

The road leads between two worlds, the 
ridge of die View Point, and Qiinglam. 
Chinglam is a world of valleys, mountain 
folds and ridges, floating with clouds, and 
with its river embedded at its foot. It is all 
enclosed by mountains. The View Point is 
open, open to the great Snows—to the 
Kanchenjungha range and the Sikkim 
Snows dial arc not snowed at all now but 
Jaint pellucid blue, with snow streaks on 
them. 

'I'his jjait of the garden is more beauti¬ 
fully set than any other; if runs from a 
height in the sky to its winding lower road 
an(l it sometimes h.is the IcKik of the land¬ 
scapes in the background of a Filippino 
Lippi picture. It is spread on the side of 
the hill, it undulates and rises, catching the 
light with every shade of greenness, and it 
is planted with cherry trees. The old 
manager, before W, had an itlca that in 
time they would flavour the tea: blend it 
with cherry, give it a cherry tang. W says 
he docs not believe it but 1 have heard 
odier managers say that if sal trees are 
planted with tea, they will give it a taste of 
almonds. 

The top boundary here is the sky, and 
the other side of the ridge, above Ching¬ 
lam, is a sheer piecipice. Walking along 
the ridge you look on one side down at 
Chinglam and its river and clouds and on 
the other across, and far up, to the Snows. 

I .am quite alone on the hill; it is cold 
and the shade trees have the shape of 
winter; they are bare, their twigs black and 
a pale birch silver shines on their trunks. 

The dogs whine to go home, but I stay. 
The Snows do go red: first yellow—then 
gold not yellow—real pink—^red. I leave 
them red and run all the way home. 

At Chinglam 

I love to come home. I like to see from 
far off the white walls shining in the sur¬ 
rounding green and the lamplight, my 
lamplight, beaming under the stars. I 
have never seen such a vault of starlight 
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as tile night sky over this valley; it seems 
wider than anywhere else and, in the cold, 
the slurs are enormous and the Chinglam 
trees seem to heighten and brush the stars 
with tlicir dark shapes. 

As 1 walk lowards the house, all over the 
valley are sounds: a flute, a cow, a very 
small bell ringing in a very small temple, 
a cooking-pot being scoured with mud, 
water running into a tin. 

The servants run to meet -me with a 
lantern and 1 can tell who they are by the 
white shapes ol their clothes. I cannot see 
Sol, nor Young Sol, now; but Comtort and 
Candytuft, corning to meet me, gleam like 
•swans’ leathers as they run. 

There is a smell of hay and w'et earth 
from the watered beds. • 

“Who watered the beds? Did Baju? I 
told him to.” 

{A iilence, A hesitation.) 

A voicK I'ROM THE SHADOWS: "Your 
Honour I watered them.” 

“It is the garden boy’s day to go to the 
post. Why should he come back and do 
Baju’s work?” 

Why? Because Baju is too drunk to do 
it himself. They know, and I know, and 
they know that I know. Wc do not say any 
more, but soon I shall have to report Baju 
to W. 

I go into the house. It smells of floor 
polish and burning logs anti the close sweet¬ 
smelling roses. 

November 

It is getting colder. Michaelmas daisies 
come out in the garden with the first .sweet 
peas and cornflowers and poinsetiias. In 
this mixture of English summer flowers and 
Indian, there is an authentic touch of 
autumn. 

We give a Guy Fawkes party. It is 
attended by W and M, Rafael, Sabrina and 
I, and perhaps five hundred uninvited 
coolies who sit on the bank and watch. I 
do not think they have ever seen fireworks, 
and tliey were sure that the Guy on the 
bonfire was Hitler. 

A wild man 

and a wdld boy come to beg. They are 
Bhutias, with skins like Red Indians and 
Chinese faces, more animal and merry and 
stupid than the faces of most Chinese, but 
as enduring. Their robes have become a 


pelt with grease and lice; the man’s is 
turned back leaving his body cold to the air 
and his hair is in ropes like the shepherds' 
we saw belore the pujas; the boy’s hair is 
in wolf-locks but his eyes, as he looks at 
our unlamiliarity, are wistlul, as if he 
would like to take a little of our strange¬ 
ness away and keep it lor ever. They have 
one earring each, the size of a bracelet, 
silver, and meeting in a turquoise. I'hey 
have the beautiful knee-high patchwork 
padded boots 1 saw in Darjeeling. 

I try to talk to them but fail. Rafael 
docs better. She goes in and brings out one 
of the lollipops Henry sent her. She gives 
it to the boy. He cannot understand it. 
He turns it over and over in his hands like 
a monkey and finally puts it away in his 
pouch, which is not in his check like a 
monkey’s, but in the front of his robe. His 
eyes arc gay and hard now, like a monkey’s 
too, with no trace of feeling. He has what 
he wanted. 

Thinking of W, 

1 reflect that a tea garden manager must be 
a mixture of unusual things. He must be 
a born agriculturist with an itch to make 
things grow; that must be his first desire. 
I'hen he must be a squire with a squire’s 
understanding and biased fondness tor his 
own particular village and his villagers, 
though Rungolo is large lor a village: it has 
five hundred and filly houses, more than 
three thousand coolies, three hundred and 
fifty cows, eleven hundred goats, fifty-one 
pack-ponies and twenty sheep. No one has 
ever counted the hens. 

W has to know them all and know about 
tlicm all. He has to be a businessman, the 
correspondence and organisation are his to 
handle; he has to deal with labour and 
labour problems. He has to be mechani¬ 
cally minded enough to supervise his fac¬ 
tory machinery and electric plants, and 
lorries and cars, when he had lorries and 
cars. He has often to be a doctor and says 
he has been a midwife. He has to speak 
the language, almost to think in the langu¬ 
age, and, coming back to the beginning, he 
has to be a countryman with a countryman’s 
ability to lose himself in the country and 
stay there for long stretches of loneliness 
and boredom. The rains at Rungolo last 
for three and a half months and it is often 
cut off in that time, even from the post. 

As for being balanced enough to take all 
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his power with a pinch of salt, not many 
managers can do it; tea planting is full of 
cranks and oddities and lopbrained lana* 
tics. A good many of the assistants go 
home because tliey cannot bear the loneli¬ 
ness. Chinglam has had that effect on 
some of them. To ipe its loneliness has 
been like a charm. 

The huge 

young water carrier wants to join tlie army. 
It is a good thing as, though he is willing 
and merry, he is very full-blooded and tur¬ 
bulent and there is always trouble with him 
in the servants’ quarters. 

This will make thirty-six gone from 
Chinglam. The bread-runner is worried 
because the recruit, his son, docs not write. 
He could if he wished because diere are 
letter-writers in every regiment, but 1 think 
he does not want to send money home and 
1 am afraid it is for the money and not for 
news that the bread-runner is so anxious. 

There arc notices pasted up, and 1 saw 
them at the forest station. “All men of the 

-th Gurkha Regiment at present on 

leave, to join their units immediately.” It 
was repeated in dialect. 


made for it. Grass and a bran mash were 
waiting and it did not know which to eat 
first; it looked as if it were months since it 
had seen either and it ate snatches of both, 
lashing round with its head if anyone came 
near it and shivering if anyone spoke. 
When it had eaten it fell down and went 
to sleep. 

1 go to see it later. It is still aslCep in 
the straw, with the moonlight streaming 
over it. Its head looks oddly trustful and 
young. 1 hope suddenly, for its own sake 
instead of mine, that it docs not turn out 
to be a swindle, too old to be worth keep¬ 
ing or with a temper that is not only from 
cruel handling but in its character. 

We go 

to see the new pony in the morning. Its 
brown-and-white sides look hollow and 
miserably rough. 

Rafael: “I want to call it ‘Beauty^’ 

"It looks more like ‘Fright’ to me.” 

Rafaei,— shocked: “Hwh\ You must 
not say unkind things like that where it 
can hear you.” 

Sabrina — peering at it: “It’s a plaid 
ponyl” 


An apple man 

comes, a Sikkimese, in an old mulbeiry 
robe with pale blue linings and sleeve-cuffs 
and delightful brass buttons that have 
their heads carved into flowers. 

He has only one pound weight so that he 
weighs a pound of apples, and then puts 
them into the weighted side of the scales 
and weighs two pounds of apples to make 
a seer. We weigh apples against apples 
until I buy a maund of red sweet Sikkim 
apples. 

He has tree tomatoes too, globular, with 
skins like Victoria plums and flesh like 
peaches. They taste delicious but have a 
tang of their own. He came on a chestnut 
pony that has small curls all over it and a 
necklace of beads. 

I ask him to bring me some buttons like 
his. He says no, he cannot come again, it 
is too far. After a minute he says he may 
come. 

The little new 

skewbald pony, after staggering eighteen 
miles, staggered into the stable that we had 


Visitors Come to See Me 

They express first surprise and then 
sympathy that I should live here alone. 
The same thing happens every time—the 
rare times—people come here or I meet 
them at W and M’s: surprise and sympathy. 
"I think you are very brave,” says the doctor 
who comes to look at Rafael’s tonsils. 
“How lonely you must be!” “Don't you 
find the evenings awful?” “How do you get 
to the Club?” say the visitors. 

I try to explain that I do not need to be 
brave; that 1 am not lonely; that I do not 
like going to the Club; and that I like my 
evenings working and reading in my room, 
with the children asleep next door and the 
dogs asleep in their baskets—^with the smell 
of the bowls of my own sweet peas, and the ' 
smell of the sap in the logs, and outside the 
dome of the Chinglam sky where, these 
nights of moonlight, the stars seem small 
and far away and the tree daisies loom near 
and large. • 

I try to explain and then I do not try. 
Rafael and Sabrina and I show the visitors 
round; we show them the garden and the 
view to the west, and the view to the east. 
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and Rafael shows them the new chicken 
house and her row of salads. 

Then they go. It is quiet. Ears washes 
up the extra tea things and Ayah comes in 
and gently puts them back on their place 
along the mantelshelf. Kokil sweeps up 
the hearth with a broom of grasses and Old 
Sol, who is too cross for company, is let out 
of the office and rushes up and down the 
lawn. Sabrina goes to have her bath and 
Rafael casts herself down on the carpet. 

Rafael: "I’m tired. They’re gone. Let’s 
read." 

In early 

December the lower hills have bright scar¬ 
let foliage in tlicir woods; this is Irom the? 
pillilli trees; they are tall and scarlet-leafed, 
rather like what 1 imagine maples to be 
when they have turned. 

The flowers here are mixed in the same 
ways as the fruit: sunflowers and marigolds 
and roses and ]x>insettias are out together, 
out of their true seasons, and daisies and 
dahlias grow on trees. 

The apple man 

comes back. He says he has brought me 
some of the buttons 1 asked tor, but he says 
they are very expensive and looks at me 
as if he is afraitl they are too costly for 
me to take. 1 ask how much they are. 
They are twelve annas for five. I try to 
make a face that is suitably imprcssal and 
ask to see them. He produces them out of 
the pouch of his robe: packets of white 
paper written over in Tibetan characters; 
inside each packet is a square two inches 
of magenta silk and five buttons; they are 
shaped like peardrops, and tire heads are 
carved with a flower or a rough phoenix or 
a Chinese pattern. I take all thirty and 
some small ones for Rafael’s coat. 

The apple man says he has his daughter 
with him and she would like to sell me 
some peas. I look up the drive and down 
the garden and say, "Where is she?" He 
says she is very shy. Presently she comes 
out slowly from behind a tree. She has a 
basket of peas and tree tomatoes, and the 
colour of the pods looks wonderfully fresh 
against the wallflower-brown velvet of her 
robe; she has cre^m sleeves and a red sash 
and her hair is in a pigtail braided with 
scarlet nearly to her knees. She does not 
look up, she looks down, and her eyelids 
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make two small upturned crescent shapes 
on her checks and ner skin is the blend of 
red and pink and brown of the skins of the 
tree tomatoes. As soon as she has shown 
her basket, she retires behind the tree again. 

1 buy all she has. 

December 4th 

Things will not happen by themselves. 
Unless you start them and work at them 
and go on working at them, they will not 
happen. Even thunderbolts are electricity 
and not acts of God. Also you must 
remember that people do not usually keep 
their promises. You must not expect it. 
Think how difficult it is to keep your own 
and then you will see how unlikely it is 
that they will keep theirs. 

Comfort has 

decided to wean her puppies; Honey and 
Sunny are agreeable but Bunny is not. As 
he can run now nearly as fast as Comfort 
and is neatly as large, it is difficult. If he 
is penned he howls like a jackal, if he is 
loose he bites like a weasel. Comfort Icxiks 
haggard and Old Sol looks disgusted and 
Young Sol thinks he will fight. I decide 
to despatch Bunny to his new home. 

The plaid pony is visibly fattening and 
sweetening. 

December 8th 

War with Japan, 

M comes over and we have a curious diffi¬ 
culty in keeping warm. Everything has a 
renewal sharpness. We discuss the possi¬ 
bility of having refugees. The difficulties 
at Chinglam are water, light because of the 
shortage of oil, and food. 

The Children Come to Me 

Rafael: "For a great treat can Sabrina 
and 1 go for a picnic without you?" 

When 1 come to think it over I think 
I am pleased. The more they are self- 
sufficient, the better for me. I revel in 
them; Rafael is dear, not only to me, and 
Sabrina is sometimes beautiful; but I like 
it when they leave me alone. I revel too^ 
more and more, in my solitude. 

When I first came I was not used to it. 
The solitariness of Chinglam is not extreme 
but to some people I suppose it would be 
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like a spell of solitary confinement. At first 
it made me uneasy—I found myself listen¬ 
ing to it, and it made me depressed; then 
I began to learn. 

In good company your thoughts run, in 
solitude your lliouglit is still; it goes deeper 
and makes for iiscli a deeper groove, delves. 
Delve means “dig with a spade"; it means 
hard work. In talk your mind can be 
stretched, widened, exhilarated to heights, 
but it cannot be deepened; you have to 
deepen it yotirself. 

It needs sturdiness. You will be lonely, 
you will be depressed; you must expect it; 
if you were training your body it would 
ache and be tired. It is worth it. There 
is a Hindu proverb which says, “You only 
grow •when you are alone.” 

The best would be to have friends who 
came and went away; but if 1 had to 
choose between their never coming, or 
never going away, 1 think I would choose 
that they do not come. 

They tell me 

there is a blind beggar at the door. Auto¬ 
matically 1 say, “'i'cll him to go away.” 
They go to tell him. 

Rakael: “He hopped all the way here 
on one leg.” 

Suddenly I remember where 1 am. He 
must have come at least lour miles down 
this sunbaked steep precipitous way and 
there arc four miles back, uphill, and 
nothing on the way. 

When I conic out he is gone. I see him 
shambling up through the tea, slowly feel¬ 
ing his Avay in a long dragging olive- 
coloured serge coat and a black hat. He 
carries one hand palin-up in front of him. 

1 know it is only from habit; he has held 
his hand out for money so lung that it stays 
of itself like that, but in the distance it 
looks as if it is turned up to feel the light. 

The garden boy is thinning out corn¬ 
flowers. “Take this money and go after 
the beggar-man." 

The garden boy: “The one whose eyes 
did not see?” 

His own beautiful eyes kindle with 
amusement; the blind man's eyes are 
simply funny and interesting to him. 

“Yes, run.” 

He runs, and comes back not even out 
of breath. 

Garden boy: “He is pleased. He blesses 
the Memsahib.” 


And he gracefully folds his legs under 
him and goes on pulling up cornflowers. 

Enormous earthworks 

arc going oil m Hie garden. Not only on 
this but on other gardens near. I went 
over to one of them riding on Peter, and 
1 saw children, lokras, doing this ^ork; 
and it made me glad that W does not en¬ 
courage anyone smaller than a cliokra to 
work here. 'I'he work is hard; the children 
carry baskets of earth on their backs and 
gradually whole terraces appear, new hills, 
new contours; whole landscapes are cleared 
away; it made me think of ants. More 
than ants though—it made me think of 
.Factory Acts and sweated labour. Earth 
is heavy and some of the children were 
small. This is the first time 1 have ever 
heard children’s feet patter; 1 know they 
arc supposed to patter but usually they do 
not, they scamper or tread, much like other 
copies; but these children's on the hard 
are earth with a load on top of them 
pattered busily backwards and forwards. 
They went busily, to get the weight off 
their backs as soon as possible, and because 
the foreman was watching them. 

At Chinglam the children run to greet 
W, rather than hurry away from him, and 
there is nothing much smaller than eleven 
working at Chinglam. “O’e, Nannie!” says 
W to a small girl, and the little Nannie 
smiles at him out of the corners of her slit 
eyes and runs on down the path with her 
basket bobbing on her back. A baby, any¬ 
thing small, is called a “Nannie” in 
Paharia, including a small girl. 

There is also, here at Chinglam, an 
intensive spraying going on. For some 
time I have noticed, on the bushes, that the 
spines of the leaves look red; they are 
covered with an infinitesimal red spider. 

If it is nut killed quickly it will spoil a 
whole expanse of tea. It is sprayed with a 
solution called “Wiz". 

It really is Wiz. The sprayers stand in 
the tea, the sprays in their hands and a • 
kerosene tin full of Wiz on their backs, and 
the children keep up the supply running 
back and forth with other kerosene tins on 
their backs, with a bamboo stem stuffed in 
the hole to prevent the Wiz bouncing out 
as tliey run. 

The air is full of squeakings, almost as 
high as a bat's, from the sprays, and of 
laughing and joitling and tin noises from 
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the children. I do not think any Factory 
Acts are needed on W's garden. 


We make lists 

for Christmas: they are written down, and 
spoken up the cnimney; then they are 
thrown into the flame and, if you are 
lucky, taken up the chimney on the wind. 
Rafael: “Please may I have:— 

Some clothes for my baby, a needlework 
machine to make clothes for my baby 
and a fluffy winter coat for my baby. 
And please, myself wants, some new 
handkerchiefs, and a warm little jumper 
for my baby. 

And a little chair for my baby to sit on. 
And a little piano too small to really, 
play and some little books of music. 
Thank you Father Qiristmas.” 

Sabrina: "Please, Christmas, I want:— 
A new doily, pink. 

A cooking cooker 
Rafael's cooking pots 
A squirrel like on my pyjamas, 
and 

A bear like on my pyjamas. 
Thank you. Please.’^ 

Sabrina: “What is Father Christmas?" 
Rafael — firmly: “A very good idea.” 

Picnics happen 

every Sunday now,'and the day is full of 
patterns of sound winding in and out of 
one another as the processions go up the 
mountain. The processions are a little like 
the journey of the Elephant’s Child across 
Africa; they take bananas and sugar cane 
and melons, and they eat the melons and 
throw the rind about. 

They picnic into the early hours of the 
night tonight, but I agree that it is a night 
not to go to bed on; the moonlight is so 
strojng and the air is so still that the scent 
of the roses comes into the rooms. All the 
•same I go to bed, and to sleep. I shall be 
thirty-four on Wednesday ana that is a bit 
old for moons. 


I fed 

divided like this valley; part of me is 
steadily here, the 'part that orders lunch 
and makes marmalade and remembers the 
chickens and plans for CChristmas and 


Sabrina’s manners, and hears the reading 
lesson, but this is down under mist, almost 
subconscious: it is suddenly broken 
through sharply, and then 1 feel poignantly. 
Small things break it: when Candytuft 
looks at me and obediently spits out the 
goat-berry as 1 order him to; a remark of 
the children’s; a letter; but most of it is 
mist. Next there are folds and folds of 
uneasy hills, all the war news and war 
worries in my mind; they loom so large 
they block out the Snows. 

The Snows are my own, my secret Snows. 
I know they are there; they are only hid¬ 
den by the hills, behind the clouds. It is 
only that they are hidden, lost in the cloud; 
only that 1 have not seen them for days. 


December 19th 

The garden boy and i count what is in 
the garden: sweet peas, mignonette just 
coming into flower, a few violets, tree 
daisies, bougainvillaea and roses; there 
have been roses ever since we came here, 
from July to December. 

We do not try to count the cornflowers. 


There was 

a funeral on the ridge today. It was silent 
except that, at the end, a horn was blown. 
Only two notes, but they fitted a funeral 
better than any march or bugle I have 
known. The notes were long, a little 
hoarse because they were so largely human, 
melancholy and completely final. 'They 
were blown from the top of the ridge 
straight into the sky. 


The news 

of Hong Kong—I had at last to explain to 
Rafael how I felt. Nothing but tier tact 
and good temper prevented a scene. Can 
you have tact and good temper at five years 
old? She has. 


Rafael and 1 

go up to Darjeeling to shop. It is bitterly 
cold and the small hill streets are almost 
deserted, but Rafael and I are nearly over¬ 
come with excitement at seeing shops 
again. We go into the Viennese confec¬ 
tioner’s for hot coffee, but Rafael finds she 
is so excited that nothing can go down. 

We go down into the market to buy 
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presents for the servants’ children, and we 
go into the European shops . to louK at 
crackers but crackers -are impossible for us 
this year. We go to order our Christmas 
cake and 1 have to leave Rafael outside 
because 1 want to keep it a secret from her. 
1 see her shivering with excitement by the 
door; her face keeps breaking into smiles. 

Coming home we pass a Punjabi riding a 
small dappled mettlesome horse. Ihe 
Punjabi looks gallant and fierce; he wears 
a huge orange turban of swathed muslin 
and a huge pair of moustaches, and a 
shawl with a fringe is folded on his 
shoulder like a plaid. The horse’s mane 
and tail, the fringe and the turban, blow 
away behind him as he gallops through the 
forest; and the strangeness and the excite¬ 
ment and gallantry of him seem to sum up 
for us our day. 

We leave the car at the village and, as 
we walk home to Sabrina, we have to take 
three coolies to carry home our parcels. 

Old Sol 

stood up from where he had been comfort¬ 
ably lying asleep in the sun and stretched 
himself. His head reared; his back arched 
and his eyeballs glared for a moment; then 
he fell over on his side, and died. 

1 was sitting at my desk writing. He did 
not make a sound but 1 looked up and saw 
him. It had not been a few seconds. He 
looked exactly as he had before, asleep in 
the sun, but he was dead. 

On my knees beside him I could not 
believe it. His coat was warm from the 
sun, but his heart was still and his neck 
rolled as I lifted him. 

1 called Kokil and showed him. Kokil 
looked down on Sol lying at his feet and 
his moustaches moved. Then he went 
quickly behind the door and I heard him 
seeping. 

Old Sol. Part of my days. Part of me. 

We bury him near the arbour, under the 
lemon trees. 

Rafael: "What shall we put on his 
grave? A stone? (She thinks for a moment 
and then thinks better.) It should be 
pansies for a Pekinese." 

Ears asks 

for leave to go to Sikkim and show himself 
to his relations. I ask him to wait. It 
seems that something is stirring out of this 


•solitude for me too. I hold off the nioment 
as long as pjssible, 1 do not want it, but 
unmistakably it has stirred. Soon Ears 
may be at liberty to go. 

1 think, 

if I want to affirm anything of what 1 
believe, of what I have to say, it is a belief 
in the individual. I believe in the indivi¬ 
dual who recognises brotherhood and yet 
retains his individuality, being filled with 
it; and I think tliis is what I mean by God, 
God or Force or Spirit; God in man and 
in all things living; God as life. 

1 believe in individuality and brother¬ 
hood and I believe in freedom; not the 
•freedom that eschews duty, but the freedom 
of the spirit, free from its preoccupation 
with materialism. After this time of soli¬ 
tude I can see how preoccupied with 
material things I was. I want the mate¬ 
rial side of life so simplified and disciplined 
that the spirit can be free. I can appre¬ 
ciate the material things, very much enjoy 
them, and yet eschew them as much as I 
like. 

1 am strongly against any societies or 
sects or institutions. As soon as you form 
a society you form a limitation and growth 
should not be limited; the growth of the 
spirit that distinguishes man from the 
animals should not be limited: granted of 
course that many men are merely fine 
animals. All the greatest thinkers have 
been independents and renegades and ■ 
revolutionaries; though they may have 
needed to go through the discipline of 
church and sect as they needed to go 
through school, they discarded them when 
the time was ripe. If man grows he should 
pass beyond this need and recognise his 
own world and the God in himself, his 
glory and his power; and to do this he 
should spend a great deal of time alone. 

I should like to force everyone from his 
or her very beginnings to spend some time 
alone. How I believe in that! 

There is 

a curious complete silence at Chinglam, un¬ 
broken by a letter or a telegram or a tele¬ 
phone call. It seems to fit this Christmas, 
which is odd, as surely at Christmas the 
posts ought to be full. There is nothing; no 
one; no arrival. It should be melancholy; 
it is not. It has a quality of enchantment. 
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W and M have gone to camp as have all 
the other Europeans on the gardens near; 
there is now no one of our own kind nearer 
than Darjeeling, eighteen miles away. 

The Weather has clianged too. There 
;u-e grey still clouds lit by the sun behind 
them and this light turns the side of the 
hills to blue. The jasmine in the garden 
is covered with small yellow stars that seem 
to hold the light, and in the house life 
inovp on in a rhythm that is barely per¬ 
ceptible because it is so quiet. Anyone 
watching the house would see only slight 
comings and goings: the white pony trot¬ 
ting out to the post with a few Christm.'is 
parcels; Rafael and Sabrina going for a 
walk by themselves, their heads bobbing 
in the tea; the dogs running out and 
.scattering and running in again, and me, 
coming out to pick a bunch of sweet peas. 

There is no word, no sound. The river 
has died to a thread that makes only the 
thread of a whisper; even the dew lies long 
and steadily on the grass; there is no bril¬ 
liance of sun to dry it. 

Thinking of Christmas 

It has always worried me before, and this 
is the first Christmas 1 have had as 1 want 
it. The Christmases 1 have known have 
been gross with fattening and killing. 
Christ should not be feasted like that and 
it is Christ's feast, his day. Why not feast 
him with beauty and moderation, an 
essence like a poem of festival? At 
Chinglam ours is turning into that. 

There is no one here but the children 
and me. Rafael is immersed in prepara¬ 
tions, she has been for days; not one of 
them is for herself and she is an intensely 
possessive, self-engrossed cliild. 

We go up to gather moss and make a 
crib; it is very simple, made of half a 
basket to shape a cave standing in moss, 
and the floor of the cave is sprinkled with 
clean sawdust. Only the animals are in it 
now; it waits for the Holy Family to come 
hito it tonight, which is Christmas Eve. 

We go out with the woodcutter and cut 
down the tree; he docs not like this; he 
does not understand what it is for and he 
■sulks; he does not want to stand waiting 
while we choose the tree we all like; he 
wants to cut down ijlie one on the edge of 
the thicket that will give him the least 
trouble. It is misshappen on one side and 
we discard it and choose a shapely slender 
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tree while he waits, leaning sulkily on his 
axe. He cuts our tree down and carries 
it home for us and dumps it on the 
verandah. 1 explain tliat i want it planted 
in a coolie basket in the middle of the 
drawing-room floor. His expression says 
clearly, “She is not only unnecessary, but 
mad as well." He plants it and goes. 

We put boughs of cherry round the 
basket because they are so beautiful with 
their bright green leaves and bright red 
leaf-stems. We dress the tree in the after¬ 
noon; on it we have dozens of candles, a 
very little tinsel, icicles and a star. 

We sit down by the fire and look at it. 
Two stockings are ready side by side, W's 
stockings lent for the occasion. 

' Rafael, with a deep sigh: “Now we are 
quite ready. We only have to go to bed." 

But 1 feel treacherous and worried. I 
do not tell Rafael, 1 do not tell Sabrina, 
but nothing is ready. On a shelf in my 
cupboard is a pile of wrapping paper and 
tinsel string and labels—and nothing to 
wrap in them. Nothing has come. None 
of the things I ordered, no presents from 
relations or friends . . . We seem to have 
been forgotten. 1 have written, telegraph¬ 
ed; the post is still empty. The children 
do not know that anything is even slightly 
wrong, they have complete faith in me and 
other people, and they deliriously run and 
hide themselves at post-time so that they 
shall not see what is not there. Have we 
been forgotten? Could even-have for¬ 

gotten them? Even W and M? Have the 
shops gone deaf? I have no means of 
getting to Darjeeling. I cannot conjure 
Christmas out of the mountain. 

Rafael goes again to look at the parcels 
we have tied for the servants’ children, and 
again to look under her pillow where there 
is a parcel for Sabrina and another for me, 
which I have known about for weeksw 
They run to look at the tree, to shake out 
again their stockings. Every time they 
meet on the verandah or in the rooms, they 
hug each other. Still I sit by the fire and 
say nothing. This is wartime, there are 
hundreds of children with nothing at all, 
but I look at Rafael’s bubbling face and 
Sabrina's serene in expectation of the new 
doll she has been longing for, and I do 
not know what to do. 

Then Monbad brings me a folded note. 
It is from the postmaster at Rungli- 
Rungliot: 

Please to send your mens because there 
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is too much weight in parcels for you here. 

And here is also a man trom Rungulo, 
from W and M, with a basket lull ol sweet 
peas and two red watering cans and two 
chocolate fatlier Cliristmases. 

Rafael: “it has begun." 

I 

And at six o^clock 

on Christmas morning Ayah, Mrs. Ears, 
conies softly into iny room and presses my 
feet when she secs 1 am awake, but does 
not speak. She kneels and puts a handful 
of shavings into tlie (irepiace and goes out 
and brings in a little shovel of redhot 
coals.. She kneels again and lights the 
shavings and blows gently with a sound 
like tlie wind in the chimney and 1 see the 
red reflection of the flames leap up and 
catch gleams in her earrings. The room 
slowly fills with firelight, red on the white¬ 
washed walls, and I lie and watch it and 
smell the scent of the burning logs and the 
scent of the roses as they grow warm in the 
vase. Outside, the garden is still dark and 
there are stars. 

Ayah: "Lie still and 1 will bring you 
some tea. Lie still a little longer before 
the babas come in." 

She presses my feet again between her 
hands and goes out. It is delicious to lie 
with tlie warmth lapping over me while 
the cool darkness is outsiae the window. 

I worked far into the night yesterday but 
now the cupboard door is locked firmly on 
the secrets, and some of them would not fit 
in and had to be piled on the top. There 
are letters and cards and telegrams waiting 
in the next room where the tree stands 
ready. 

I lie after Ayah has left me. Not one 
of the dogs has lifted a nose from the 
willow-patteni cushions, but in the stable I 
can hear Peter blow down his nose and 
Whitelegs answer him. My cock crows; he 
iloes not know that he was fattened to be 
eaten today only I could not bear it and 
left him alive to crow. He crows, and from 
the children’s bedroom comes a first faint 
rustle; but for a little longer, I can lie be¬ 
tween the starlight and the firelight in the 
peace of this Christmas early morning. 

With the servants 

today, it has been the finding of two wells 
of liking and trust. They are maddening 
servants and I am a maddening mistress: 


1 like things verv differently from the £ng> 
lish they have known and served, and 1 
leave money about and lose my keys. 
Today it is ail loi gotten. 

I'heir glory and wonder at the tree are 
a revelation. Whole families come. They 
sit on the floor with their faces turned up 
to the light of tlie candies. I'hcre are 
smothered exclamations from tlie women, 
“Ah-ma-ma-ma-ma-tna-mar 

The woodcutter comes. He does not 
take in, at once, that this— this —is the tree 
he unwillingly cut down. Very slowly he 
understands. In his face is wonder and 
stupefaction and wonder and shame, and 
suddenly 1 see him wipe his eyes on his 
finger. 1 turn away quickly to the tree 
and he turns his face to look outside. After 
a little while, when he thinks no one 
notices, he comes and stands beside me and 
with the same finger touches the tree. 

All the children behave in a very stately 
way; they are barefoot but heavily dressed 
about the head, the boys in hats, the girls 
in shawls and hair-ribbons and earrings; 
some of the small ones wear their head- 
shawls crossed under their chins and tied 
round their necks with the two ends stick¬ 
ing up behind; they look like rabbits. 

Monbad’s sister comes with his baby tied 
on her back; they both have refined deli¬ 
cate faces like his; the delicacy is not only 
in tlie family face. After the tree, the 
mother and wife come to see me; they did 
not come to the tree as this is a visit to 
me and not to gain pleasure. They bring 
me eggs and roses. 1 invite them in to see 
the tree and light the candles again for 
them; they are afraid to step on the blue 
carpet and dust their feet and stand with 
their toes curled carefully away from it. 1 
see them shyly touch - Sabrina's hair and 
again there is that soft exclamation, *‘Ah- 
ma-ma-rna!" 

December 26th 

It is still silent. Still mist. 

December 28th 

I feel the year running out. There is 
still the silence, though t^ay the mist has 
gone, but this ouiet must break soon. 1 
am expectant oi it. This is a pause, the 
holding of breath, before something begins. 
Perhaps something will begin in the new 
year; meanwhile I am dining to the old. 
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drawing out the days though they seem to 
draw, of themselves, into length. 


Ayah tells 

the children how she and the Ears family 
will walk to Sikkim, getting colder and 
colder, more away from anyone, more 
wild. 

Ayah: "And we shall sleep in the 
jungle and we shall have only one light.” 

lUfael comes to tell me, trembling with 
pity, and tears. « 

*Tell Ayah I envy her. Sikkim is one of 
the most beautiful places in the world.” 


The Days Are Breaking 
Up Here 

Baiu has finished himself. In a fit of 
drunkenness last night he set fire to the 
straw beside the stable. The servants and 
I spent half the night putting it out, dig* 
ing down the bank on top of it. We were 
lack and choked with smoke: Kokil 
girded up his dhoti, his long flowing 
nether draperies, and stepped oown into 
the middle of it. They all thought it 
rather a joke but 1 and Ears and the ponies 
were very much alarmed. We have had 
no rain for two months and there were 
dry leaves and wisps of straw all over the 
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garden and the wind was blowing towards 
the house. The stable is only built of 
bamboo and thatch', and when l.came out 
and found them, the flames were rising up 
beside it. Baju was too drunk to come, or 
turn out the coolies. 1 had to telephone 

to W. t . . . 

This morning Bajii is dismissed after 
fifty-three years’ service on the garden. He 
will get a pension, but it is the loss of face 
that is bitter for him. 

It is extraordinary not to see him come 
trembling to give me his salaam. The new 
thowkidar is walking busily about looking 
at the floweis as if he is determined to 
.iccount for every leaf. 

December 30th 

I wake to a violent day. After the still¬ 
ness tliere is a violent cold wind sweeping 
across the garden and sweeping the mist 
into black clouds. Down the path from 
the Saddle after breakfast comes a green 
khaki figure, slowly slowly creeping, with 
an umbrella that it is too windy for him to 
hold. I know him. He is the Rungli- 
Rungliot telegraph peon. 

1 know, too, what it is before I open the 
envelope. We are to go. 

December 31st 

In the garden, this last day of the year, 
tliere are a few, very few, of my snap¬ 
dragons out. They are dark red ones, and 
if there had been more of them they would 
have balanced, beautifully, the cornflowers. 
1 walk round Chinglani and I am begging, 
"Don’t be too beautiful now. Don’t make 
me love you any more than I need." 

1 wonder what traces of me the next 


assistant to come here will find? Perhaps 
a party of refugees will come and wipe 
them all out. Perhaps W will send no 
assistant to live here again. Perhaps we are 
the last and the house will be empty. 

It will be empty now. 1 am both glad 
and sad that no one is to come after us; 
no one to inherit the pool in the stream, 
and the glade and my path on the* Saddle 
and the place under the lemon trees where 
I work and, perhaps most of all, the View 
Point and the walk under the cherry trees 
and the mound where the prayer flags are 
and the small house. No one has found 
them before; W and M do not know them. 
Perhaps no one will find them again. 

There is no sunset, only the sky goes 
grey; pale grey in the sky, dark grey in the 
clouds. It is very gentle and that suits 
Chinglam. The treeis are a queer colour, 
half olive and half black, and the stars, 
when they come out, lo6k extra bright 
because of the gentleness around them. I 
notice the white roses. 

Comfort comes up and puts her paw on 
my knee as I sit on the rock above the 
drive. She divines that 1 am sad. 1 am 
more sad than I can say. 

Things I Have Started and 
of Which I Shall Not 
See the Fruit 

The snapdragons, poppies, lemon verbenas, 
lettuces, oranges and chillies. 

The servants’ manners. 

The setting of eggs. 

The altering of the stream and the glade. 
Whitelegs fattening. 

The new bathrooms W has promised to 
build. 
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Things I Have Hated and 
Things I Have Loved 

l hated :— 

Washing my hair myself. 

A sordid bathroom with mould 
on the washing stand. 

The misery of the pack-ponies. 

The age telegrams take, and the 
waiting for letters. 

Flies. 

Not being able to understand 
the coolies’ language. 

The smell of the pack-pony 
urine. 

The drum. 

The solitude. 


I loved :— 

The solitude. 

The lemon trees and the smell 
of their leaves. 

The singing of the coolies. 

The presents of pineapples and 
flowers and eggs and milk. 

The garden. 

The wood floors and wood fires. 

The wild begonias and poin- 
settias, and the millet when it 
was green and the flowers of 
the pink crop. 

The roving camps of Bhutias 
and Tibetans. 

The effect that Chinglam had 
on Rafael and Sabrina and 
the getting to know them 
better. 

The servants. 

The prayer flara. 

Everything to do with tea. 

The wild cherry trees. 

The bamboo plumbing. 

The walk on the Saddle and the 
view from it. 

The ponies. 

The ... but there were so many 
things I loved. 


This book 

should smell of lemon leaves. The last 
thing 1 do is to pick some and put them 
in the pages; they will die, but the scent 
of them, whenever 1 smell it again, wher¬ 
ever I find it, will mean to Qie, always, 
Chinolam. 
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Tkaiulated From the Turkieh 
by EDOUARD RODITI 



In the first part of this stirring 
epic of modem Turkey, Ince Memed, 
a poor but proud peasant boy, and 
his beautiful childhood sweetheart, 
Hatche, flee from the tyranny of 
their brutal overlord, Abdi Agha. 
When Abdi chases them, Memed kills 
Abdi's nephew. But Hatch4 is cap¬ 
tured and Abdi has her thrown into 
prison. Swearing revenge, Memed 
takes to the mountains and joins 
a band of brigands. Memed soon 
quarrels with his leader, Mad Durdu, 
over Durdu’s cruelty to a nomad chief. 
There is a fight and the band splits up. 
Memed and two friends, Jabbar and 
Sergeant Rejep, strike out on their 
own. Memed is now a brigand chief 
and famed throughout the mountains. 
But his two goals remain—to free 
Hatchs and kill Abdi Agha, 
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CHAPTER TEN 


"Let’s sleep here for a couple of hours,” 
suggested All. 

"We haven’t far to go, Ali,” objected 
Hasan. "By noon we’ll reach my village. 
You can then spend the night in our home 
and be on your way tomorrow morning." 

"Next day I’ll get up early,” said Ali. 
"I’ll drink the soup your wife has cooked, 
full of milk-curds. Then I’ll be off. . . .’’ 

"After you’ve gone I’ll take the boy, 
with me and go to the next village because 
I also want to buy a fine pair of oxen, 
with great curved horns. Then I’ll go and 
pick all the stones, one by one, out of that 
stony field by the river. . . 

"And you’ll plough the field two or 
three times, as they do in the Chukurova, 
so that the earth becomes as smooth as 
flour. After that you’ll sow." 

“Then there’ll be such a crop!" Hasan 
went on. "Each ear loaded down to the 
ground, heavy as a tiger’s paw.” 

"My mother’s coat . . . I’ll go to the 
tailor at Goksun and get him to make it.” 

They stopped talking as they climbed a 
slope. When they came to the top of the 
hill a broad plain spread out beneath their 
eyes. 

Suddenly, hearing a sound by the side of 
the road, they halted. Then came the click 
of a trigger and a voice, "Don’t move! ” 

“We’re in for it,” said Hasan. "Let’s run. 
If they shoot, they shoot. It’s better than 
being robbed. If we don’t get hit we’ll 
soon reach our village.” 

They started to run. Shots were fired 
after them. Screaming, they threw them¬ 
selves down on the ground. 

The voice which had said "Don’t move,” 
now shouted, "Don’t stir from where you 
are. We’re coming.” 

Ali and Hasan were too scared to move. 

Memed, Jabbar and Sergeant Rejep 
came running up to them and stood by 
their heads. 

"Get up,” ordered Memed. 

They rose slowly, more dead than alive. 

"Where are you coming from like this?” 
asked Memed. 

"From the Chukurova, Brother,” answer¬ 
ed Hasan. 


“In that case you’ve earned a,lot of 
money,” laughed Jabbar. “If you hadn’t 
come along we’d have died of hunger. 
Hand over your money.” 

"Kill me,” said Hasan. “After these four 
terrible years . . 

"Hand it over,” repeated Jabbar. 

"Kill me, Agha,” insisted Hasan. 

Jabbar slipped his hand under Hasan’s 
arm and produced from inside his clothing 
a purse full of money, all soaked in sweat. 
He opened it and found there a doth 
wrapped round the wad of notes. 

“See how much there is!” shouted 
Jabbar. 

“Put your gun into my mouth and 
shoot me,” begged Hasan. "I can’t go 
home to my family empty-handed.” 

"Six whole years! ” repeated Ali. "I can’t 
go back. Kill me!” 

“Four whole years I’ve been drinking the 
poisonous waters of the Chukurova. The 
malaria’s now in my blood,” went on 
Hasan. 

Mcmed’s eyes filled with tears. "Jabbar, 
give him back his money,” he said in a 
kind voice. “Here, take it!” 

Hasan could no longer believe his eyes 
or his ears. Still afraid, he stretched out a 
trembling hand, not knowing what to say. 
"God grant you a long life,” he blurted 
out at last. 

“A long life,” Ali repeated. 

"Now listen,” said Memed. "Don’t go 
across the Chanakli plain. Mad Durdu’s 
band is in control there. He’ll strip you 
even of your drawers. Good luck to you. 
God willing, you’ll soon be with your 
bride. Brother.” 

H.isan was sobbing like a child. 
"Thanks, Brother,” he said, as he started, 
to walk off. "May you be prosperous! May 
God save you from these mountains and 
bring you back to your loved ones.” 

After a while Memed leaned towards 
Jabbar as if to tell him a great secret 
“From now on you and I “^re brothers, 
Jabbar,” he declared. "Do you agree. 
Brother?” 

Jabbar was pleased. "Of course. 
Brother,” he replira. 
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“I’m tom with anxiety/' said Memed. 
“My heart is burning." 

“Tell me all about it and we’ll try to 
find a remedy together.” 

“It’s*months now since I wounded Abdi 
Agha and I’ve heard he isn’t dead. But 
what’s happened to Hatchc and my 
mother? I’m torn with anxiety. Following 
Durdu from one robbery to another, from 
one skirmish to another, I never found 
time to inquire after them. . •. .’’ 

“We’ll go to the village and find out. 
Brother," answered Jabbar. "1‘here’s 
nothing to worry about.” 

“That infidel hasn’t died. I’m sure he’s 
wrought his vengeance on Hatch6. 
There’s something inside me, I can’t ex¬ 
plain it, like a pain or a wound in my* 
heart. It says, ‘Go, Memed, don’t wait.’ ” 


For two days they had been hiding by 
day and travelling only by night. They 
had reached the tip of the pine-clad cliffs 
and were now resting, afraid lest Durdu 
be lying in ambush for them. ■ 

“For God’s sake, Memed, tell me how 
far we must still go to reach the plain,” 
burst out Sergeant Rejep, disgruntled. 

"We’re almost there,” answered Memed. 

They set forth again and soon came to 
the thistle fields. 

“Curse it! ” cried Sergeant Rejep. “These 
thistles make you homesick for the rocks. 
They nip at a man’s legs like mad dogs!” 

“This is the thistle field where I used 
to plough,” said Memed, his voice break¬ 
ing. 

"You can’t plough through such 
thistles,” said Jabbar. “It’s not a thistle 
field, it’s a forest.” 

The thistles rustled as they trod them 
down. “If it were only the thistles.” 
grumbled Jabbar. “But the stones in this 
ground are like another plague!” 

“Now we’ve come to where I once 
ploughed. Just here.” 

Then they reached a valley, the loose 
stones rolling from under their feet as they 
went downhill. The thistles here were even 
worse. 

“We’ve now reached the village,” said 
Memed. “Let’s go down to the water and 
wash our hands and faces. Tomorrow I’ll 
make you each a pair of new sandals.” 

They followed^ Memed down to the 
stream, took off their shoes and bathed 
their feet. 


inprlnt 

“This is our spring,” said Memed. He 
remembered how, when he had run away 
to Suleyman’s house, his mother had come 
here every day for weeks and stared into 
the spring, expecting to see his dead body 
rise from under the rocks. He wondered 
for the thousandth time what might have 
been his mother’s fate. 

He was very tense, anxious to get to the 
village. “Come,” he said, “we must be in 
the village before morning.” 

The village was deserted. They walked 
straight to Mcmed’s house and knocked 
softly on the door. There was no sound. 
They knocked again and waited. Memed 
could bear it no longer. He went to the 
little window and called gently, "Mother! 
Mother!” No sound of life came from 
within. His anxiety grew, but the last 
glimmer of hope had not died in his heart. 
He turned to his companions and 
whispered, “She’s not at home.” 

He pondered. Who was his mother’s 
closest friend in the village? She liked 
Durmush Ali’s family most. 

By now Durmush Ali was seventy-five 
years old. Recently his back had begun 
to bend, though he was still as strong in 
other respects as a man of fifty. 

In front of Durmush Ali’s house Memed 
called, “Uncle Durmush Ali! Hey, 
Uncle!” 

Excited voices began to be heard with¬ 
in. Memed could distinguish Durmusli 
Ali’s deep voice repeating, “My God, that’s 
our Memed. It's his voice. It must be 
Memed! ” 

The door opened and Durmush Ali 
appeared in the doorway, holding a lighted 
torch. His milk white beard flowed down 
to his waist. 

"Why, Memed,” he said, smiling, “only 
the other day we heard bad news of you 
from one of the nomads. I’m pleased to 
see that you’re alive. Girls!” he called 
inside, “it’s Memed! Light the fire and 
spread the mattresses.” He stepped back 
from the door. “Come in, boys,” he said. 
They all entered the house. 

Durmush Ali placed his burning torch 
in the hollow of the chimney above the 
fire and sat down. 

“Well, Memed, tell us how you are. All 
the village was mourning for you when 
they heard you’d been shot. If Hatchs 
hears it she’ll die of giief. Do you get any 
news from her? And your poor mother! 
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I buried her as if you were here. 1 placed 
her in her grave with ttiy own hands.” 

Memed's face was dark with emotion. 

“Memed, what's the matter with you? 
Don't tell me you didn't know,” cried 
Durmush All anxiously. 

Jabbar's eyes were brimful of tears. Even 
Sergeant Rcjep movc'd away, took the 
ammunition out of his gun and began to 
reload it nervously. 

“What's happened to Hatchs?” asked 
Mcmed, barely able to control himself. 

“Oh, my poor stupid head!” cried 
Durmush All, beating his hands against 
his temples. "How could I talk to you like 
that? How was I to know you hadn't heard 
all this months ago?” 

Durmush Ali’s wife had been crouching 
down beside the hearth, staring into the 
fire without moving, not even opening her 
mouth to bid welcome to Memed. Now 
she burst out in anger, “You always do 
things like that! If you had only let the 
boy eat first and waited to break the news 
to him later! Why do you have to make 
such a mess of things?” 

Durmush Ali hung his head and gazed 
at the flames in the fireplace. 

"Aunt Hiini!” said Memed, turning to 
Durmush Ali's wife. "Tell me, what’s hap¬ 
pened to Hatchd?” 

"What shall I say to you, Memed, about 
Hatchs?” Hiiiii rose, came towards 
Memed and sat down heavily beside him. 
"Listen, my child. I’ll tell you how it all 
happened. Abdi was wounded. If only 
that bullet had gone right into his heart 
and not come out! When he recovered he 
collected all the false evidence he could. 
Lame Ali, the ill-omened infidel who had 
tracked you down, refused to bear false 
witness. Old Goatbeard then drove Lame 
Ali out of his village.” 

'Then she told Memed who the false wit¬ 
nesses had been, how Hatchs had remained 
for a long time all alone in a cell in the 
prison in town, and how it was now 
rumoured that they would soon hang her. 

A needlepoint of light had settled in 
Memed's eyes. Jabbar noticed it. When¬ 
ever this light came into Memed's eyes his 
whole face changed and he looked, with 
his tense face, like a tiger all ready to 
pounce on its prey. 

Memed rose slowly to his feet. "Come, 
Brothers,” he said. "Let's go and settle our 
accounts with Abdi Agha.” He turned to 
Durmush Ali’s wife and dasped her 
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hands. "Tell me, they killed my mother, 
didn't they?” 

Hurii's eyes were full of tears. She 
couldn't speak. 

They went out into the darkness. 
Memed checked his gun and loaded it ta 
the full. “Check your rifles. If they’re not 
fully loaded, load, them now and have your 
grenades ready too.” , 

Seigcant Rejep had been deeply disturb¬ 
ed by what old Hiiru had said. While she 
was speaking he had kept looking at 
Memed, turning his head this way and 
that without uttering a word. Now he 
grasped Memed’s arm as he was hastening 
away and stopped him. "Listen, we’ll kill 
the whole family; we won’t leave a single 
one alive.” 

“You know this kind of business better 
than I do. Sergeant.” Memed pulled his 
arm free and walked ahead. 

None of them really knew how and 
when they reached Abdi Agha’s door. 

"You can call,” Memed said to the ser¬ 
geant. “Say that we've brought a very 
important message.” 

The sergeant knocked on the door three 
times. 

“Who's there?" called a woman’s voice 
from inside. 

"Open the door. Sister!” answered the 
sergeant. “I’ve brought a message. I must 
go back straight away.” 

Muttering, the woman came and opened 
the door. “Wait a moment. Let me light 
a torch.” 

Leaving Sergeant Rejep in the doorway, 
she went inside and struck a match. When 
the light was on the three of them walked 
straight in. The woman was speechless. 
Her bewildered eyes dwelt on Memed 
briefly before she uttered a scream. Im¬ 
mediately Sergeant Rejep seized her and 
placed his hand on her mouth till she 
stopped trying to scream. 

“Is Abdi Agha here?” Memed asked her 
gruffly. 

"No,” she answered. "He doesn’t come 
here any more, may he be struck dead!” 

By that time the whole household was 
awake. They all stood staring in terror at 
the brigands, Abdi Agha’s two wives, his 
two sons and some women guests ixanx 
another village. 

"Let them go ahead of yoiS while you 
search the house,” Memed ordered the ser¬ 
geant. "The minute you see Abdi, shoot 
him!” 
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“I’ll fire all five of my bullets into his 
headl" He prodded Abdi’s wife with the 
butt of his gun. “Get a light and go ahead 
of me.’,' 

Abdi was not to be found. 

The sound of all the shouting and weep¬ 
ing had attracted all the neighbours round 
Abdi Agha’s house in their shirts and 
underclothes. The word passed from ear 
to ear that Memed was still alive. 

“Memed would never die before killing 
that infidel, Abdi.’’ 

“But he didn’t kill the family.’’ 

“Memed’s heart is as vast as the ocean.” 

“Let’s go,” said Memed. "We must reach 
Uncle Durmush Ali’s house before day¬ 
break.” 

"For the love of God,’ Memed,” said 
Sergeant Rejep, “let’s get there quickly.” 

Durmush Ali stood wailing for them in 
his doorway. “I haven’t slept,” he said. 
"I’ve been waiting for you for some time.” 

“Well, here we are. Brother,” said Ser¬ 
geant Rejep. 

“I’ve a hen cooked for you. .You must 
be hungry.” 

Throughout the meal Memed sat with 
his head bent over his food, thoughtful and 
silent. 

“Uncle Durmush Ali,” he said when he 
had finished, “many thanks for your hos¬ 
pitality.” 

The sergeant and Jabbar echoed 
Memed’s thanks. 

“Uncle Durmush Ali,” continued 
Memed, “where did Lame Ali go?” 

“They say he went to Chahsak village, 
two days’ journey from here.” 

"How can we find out if he’s there or 
not?” 

“Lame Ali’s sister is married there, but 
she came to Deyirmenoluk two days ago. 
I’ll ask her.” 

Memed turned to Jabbar and Sergeant 
Rejep. “We must find Lame Ali. If he’s 
at Chahsak village we’ll go there.” 

“Do you really want to see Lame Ali, 
my boy?” asked Durmush Ali, looking in¬ 
to Memed’s eyes. 

“Yes,” said Memed. 

“Would you trust me enough to stay 
two days in our bam?” 

“Two weeks,” answered Memed without 
hesitation. 

“Then Ill send a messenger on horse¬ 
back to tell Lame Ali that I want to see 
him. He’ll be told there’s a job for him. 
They say Lame Ali has given up that kind 


of work and has sworn, after that business 
with you, never to follow a trail again. But 
Lame Ali will come for me, trail or no 
trail. You won’t do any harm to him, will 
you, Memed?” 

*Tll ask him to follow a trail,” answered 
Memed slowly. 

"Make him do anything you want,” said 
the woman, “but kill him afterwards. It’s 
that infidel who got you into all this 
trouble, with poor Hatchd rotting now in 
prison because of him.” 

Durmush Ali whispered into Memed’s 
ear, “Is it his trail?” 

Memed's eyes gave an affirmative 
answer. They got up to go to bed. 

The bedding was hurriedly carried to 
the shed and the guests followed. A small 
torch had been fixed on to the centre 
post- of the shed, glowing feebly. The 
women went out and shut the door. The 
first pink rays of light crept in through 
the tiny window. It was almost dawn. 

Jabbar stood by his bed, yawning his 
head off, his eyes shut. Sergeant Rejep 
came and threw himself on the bed. “I’m 
burning with fever from my wounds. But 
we shouldn’t all sleep. One of us should 
keep watch.” 

“You can sleep,” said Memed. “I’ll keep 
watch.” 


On the morning when he heard that 
Lame Ali had come, Memed seemed 
pleased and went over to Lame Ali and 
sat down beside him. “Ali Agha, I have 
a job for you. Will you come outside with 
me a moment?” 

Lame Ali remained frozen to his seat. 
"Memed, I never thought it w'ould turn 
out that way. Don’t kill me. I have a 
wife and family. Don’t 1” 

“Don’t be afraid, Ali Agha.” said 
Memed. “I’ve no intention of harming 
you. If I were going to shoot you, I'd 
have shot you where you were sitting. I 
want to discuss something with you.” 

“Don’t bring trouble on my wife and 
family,” moaned Lame Ali. 

“Listen, Lame Ali,” Memed said. “You 
brought all these troubles on me, but you 
also showed courage when you tried to 
make up for it. All that business is now 
dead and buried, but we have other 
worries. You're going to' follow a traU for 
me!" 

“Whose trail is it?” asked Lame Ali. 
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“Abdi Agha’s trail. You’ll find him. 
Whether he’s hiding in a serpent’s hole or 
under the wings of a bird, you’ll find him. 
If you don't find him, we’ll. . . 

“Brother, is that what you wanted me 
to do? So it’s Abdi you want? I’ll find 
him for you even if he’s in hell. Come 
with me to the Chukurova and I’ll lead 
you where he’s hiding as sure as if I’d put 
him there myself, the infidel. He wrecked 
ray home because I wouldn’t bear false 
witness. He has left all my family starving 
in Chahsak village among strangers. I’ll 
do everything in my power to find him. I’ll 
even become a brigand and take to the 
mountains with you if necessary.” 


Sergeant Rejep, Jabbar, Memcd and 
Lame Ali were on the road before it was 
day. 

“Good health. Mother Hiirul Uncle 
Durmush Ali, good health to you all,” said 
Memed as they left. 

When they left the village Lame Ali 
licked his lips and exclaimed, “So I’m go¬ 
ing to see that infidel’s death with my own 
eyes I” Whenever he was pleased Ali 
licked his lips. “Listen, Brother Memed,” 
he continued. “I’ve done you a lot of harm 
but now I want to do you a good turn 
an<l, after we’ve cleaned up this business 
with Abdi Agha, I want to go on helping 
you. You’re a good boy. If anyone else 
had been in your place he would have 
killed me long ago. But you understood 
that I’m not guilty. Look, if I had lied and 
testified against Hatchs, then my guilt 
would have been great.” 

Sergeant Rejep was groaning again and 
cursing. “My knees are breaking and I 
can’t hold up my head.” 

“Your wound’s very inflamed,” said 
Lame Ali. “We must do something about 
it. It’s getting more and more infected. 
Let’s go down to a village. Yellow Um- 
met’s house is somewhere near here. We 
can go there if you like, he’s a good man.” 

“No,” said Sergeant Rejep. “Just be¬ 
cause of a wound I can’t stay under a roof 
and abandon that infidel’s trail.” He was 
really angry. “Memed, Jabbar, come here! 
For this job you’ll let me be your leader. 
Whatever I say you’ll follow ray orders. 
Agreed?” 

“Agreed, Sergeant,” said Memed. 

“Well, what do we do if Abdi’s gone 
down to Yuregir?” asked Sergeant Rejep. 


“I’ll keep watch and the minute he 
leaves Yuregir I’ll send you word. I won’t 
let him out of my sight.” 

“What should we do now, in that case?” 

“Stay in Yellow Ummet’s house. I’ll go 
down to the Chukurova and find Abdi’s 
lair. Then I’ll come and tell you. Come 
on, let’s go to Yellow Ummet’s. He’s a 
distant relative of mine and doesn’t'love 
that infidel either.” 

It was late in the afternoon when they 
came to Yellow Ummet’s house. It stood 
all alone on a woody knoll. 

That night a gentle wind was blowing. 
The moon was clear as a lump of ice, its 
light pouring down in patches through the 
trees. 

* “Even if he’s hiding under the wings of 
a bird I’ll find him,” Lame Ali said to 
himself as he went. He relived the destruc¬ 
tion of his home, the house, for which he 
had worked through the years, so cleanly 
built and well furnished; Abdi Agha’s men 
had destroyed it in an hour, leaving but 
a ruin. His resentment increased as he re¬ 
capitulated his woes. 

When he reached the town it was eaily 
morning. 

As the first rays of the sun fell on the 
white stones of the pavement he came to 
Uncle Mustafa’s shop. Uncle Mustafa was 
a pleasant white-bearded man from 
Marash. 

“Well, Ali, where have you been all this 
time. Brother?” said Mustafa Effcndi. “I 
haven’t seen you for a long while.” 

“Don’t ask,” replied Ali. “I’ve had 
nothing but troubles.” 

“I’ve heard about them. Abdi hasn’t be¬ 
haved at all decently. He may very well 
pray five times a day, but his actions re¬ 
main evil. What he did to you no man 
should even do to a dog.” 

“I’ve heard that Abdi is here in town,” 
said Ali. “In that case I’d better not show 
myself,” 

“Don’t be afraid,” answered Mustafa 
Effendi. “He’s busy with his own troubles. 
You know that lad who became a brigand? 
Abdi’s trying to find some hole where he 
can hide in safety from that boy. He can’t 
even stay in town. Yesterday he came and 
bought cigarettes and matches from me 
and stuffed them into his saddle-bag. Then 
he galloped off at full speed towards 
Aktozlu village. He’ll possibly have settled 
somewhere in that village. A villain can 
only fall prey to an even greater villain and 
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you must still be patient for a while. He 
behaved disgracefmly in your case, but see 
how he’s now running for his life from a 
mere child!” 

“Whose house would he be staying at 
in Aktozlu village?" Ali asked, trying not 
to appear too eager. 

“Whose house would it be but that of 
the Headman Huseyin? They’re related.” 

After Lame Ali had learned the exact 
whereabouts of Abdi Agha he bought him¬ 
self some halva from Mustafa Effendi and 
some bread from the bakery opposite, 
then set off for Yellow Umraet’s house. 
Without stopping to rest he reached the 
house in a day and a half. It was mid¬ 
night when he whistled softly at the door. 
Ummet recognised the signal and came 
out. 

“Welcome, Brother. Speak softly. It’s 
full of police inside. They set out after 
our friends. Now they’ve come back and 
arc fast asleep. How angry Sergeant Asim 
was! As for your friends, they’re having 
a good time in the hayloft. I slaughtered 
a lamb for them. That Memed- of yours 
seems to be a fine strong lad. He doesn’t 
gossip and he keeps his nose out of other 
people’s business. He obviously has wor¬ 
ries of his own on his mind. You can see 
it in his eyes. You’ll see, he’ll be the most 
famous brigand on these mountains. Come, 
I’ll take you to him.” 

They walked over to the hayloft. Yellow 
Ummet took two stones from the ground 
and struck them against each other three 
times. Someone opened the door a little. 

“Here I am,” said Lame Ali. 

“Welcome,” replied Memed. He with¬ 
drew to let them in and then dosed the 
door behind them. “Your friend Ummet 
is a fine fellow. Anyone else would have 
handed us over. We might have been fight¬ 
ing it out with the police long ago. I’m 
glad you’ve come.” 

“Brother,” said Ali exultantly, “I’ve 
found Abdi Agha. He is at Huseyin 
Agha’s in Aktozlu village.” 

. Memed was so pleased that he lost his 
usual composure and struck a match to 
light a torch, an unusually rash thing for 
him to do under such circumstances. 

Jabbar and Sergeant Rejep were sleep¬ 
ing side by side in a corner. Quietly 
Memed went over and shook Jabbar. who 
started with fear In his sleep and seized 
the gun that lay beside him. Memed 
graspra the gun. 
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“It’s all right, Jabbar. It’s only Memed! ” 

“What’s the matter? Has anything hap¬ 
pened?” 

“Ali’s back,” replied Memed. 

“Has he found him? Is everything in 
order?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then let’s get going at once. But what 
shall we do about Sergeant Rejep? He’s 
in a bad way. He’s afraid he’s going to 
die. Should we leave him here?” 

"He won’t slay,” said Memed. “He’ll 
only make trouble if we try to argue with 
him.” 

“Then there’s nothing to do but to wake 
him,” said Jabbar, shaking the sergeant, 
who only turned over sleepily. “Get up, 
.Sergeant,” he whispered. 

“I can’t,” moaned the sergeant. “I’m 
dying. Can’t you see I’m dying?” 

“What can we do?” asked Jabbar. “Shall 
we leave him here?” 

"We can’t,” said Memed. He took the 
sergeant by the wrists and pulled him up. 
"Sergeant! Sergeant!” he repeated several 
times into his car, "Abdi Agha's in Aktoz¬ 
lu village. 

Sergeant Rejep opened his eyes. "What?” 
he asked. 

“We’ve found out where Abdi’s hiding. 
In Aktozlu.” 

“Did Lame Ali find him?” 

"Yes,” replied Memed. 

“If he hadn’t found him, I had decided 
I would kill Ali. He’s had a narrow es¬ 
cape,” said the sergeant as he rose to his 
feet. He grimaced as if he had just swal¬ 
lowed some poison, but he was trying hard 
not to show how much his neck hurt. 
“Boys, before we set off, put some more 
ointment on this wound of mine. Sergeant 
Rejep is about to do the most useful thing 
he’s ever done in his life. He’ll kill that 
infidel Abdi. Just for this whatever sins 
I’ve committed will be forgiven me.” 

They set forth at once, neglecting even 
to take leave of Ummet. 

“Thank God we’ve seen this day,” mut¬ 
tered Jabbar. 

“Thank God!” echoed Memed. He was 
walking ahead at a brisk pace, his heart 
bursting with impatience. 

Sergeant Rejep walked for a while in 
silence. Then he spoke. "Boys,” he be¬ 
gan. His voice was warm, with a motherly 
affection. “This will be my last job. My 
wound can never heal and will be ray un¬ 
doing, I know it. But I’m thinking of you. 
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Memcd. You’re a good courageous boy. In- 
all these years, among the men of five 
villages, you were the only one to stand 
up and resist tyranny. If I survive I’ll pro¬ 
tect you like the apple of my eye. But I’m 
going to die.” He turned to Lame Ali, 
“You’re a wise man, Ali, and in addition 
you’re not yet an outlaw. You can be a 
great help to Memcd.” 

“I’ll do anything for Mcmed. Can I ever 
forget the destruction of my house and 
how I was driven away from my village?” 

“Now, let’s get down to our business,” 
said the sergeant. “Towards midnight we’ll 
go to Huscyin Agha’s house. We’ll force 
them to open the door, shoot Abdi inside 
and make off quickly. But Lame Ali must 
not be with us.” 

The seigeant straightened his cartridge- 
belts, loaded his weapons and checked his 
grenades. Then he searched through his 
pockets. “Ali,” he said, “give me your 
matches, and don’t stay here. Go at once, 
wherever you have to go.” 

Ali handed over the matches. “May 
your holy cause be blessed,” he said as he 
turned and walked off. 


Memcd picked up a stone and began to 
knock on the door, shattering the silence 
of the sleeping village. A man’s voice soon 
called from inside, “Who’s there, at this 
hour of the night?” 

“One of Abdi Agha’s villagers, Brother. 
Open the door! I’ve brought a message." 

The mail opened the door, but closed it 
again immediately and bolted it. 

“'rhis damned wound! If it hadn’t been 
for my wound I would have pushed my 
way into the house. Never mind, I’ll make 
them open the door soon enough.” At the 
top of his voice he shouted, “I’m the ban¬ 
dit chief. Sergeant Rejep. If you haven’t 
yet heard of me, now’s your chance to find 
out all about me. Hand over to me that 
infidel, Abdi Agha. If you don’t, you know 
what to expect.” 

Memed called out too, "I’m Slim 
Memed, here to avenge my mother and 
my sweetheart, to avenge the villagers, too, 
and all the poor! Cast him out. We won’t 
move from here until you have handed 
Abdi over to us.” 

“Abdi Agha isn’t here,” called the voice 
from inside. “Go about your business else¬ 
where. He isn’t here.” 

“I’m Sergeant Rejep, chief of this band 
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of brigands. I’m not going away without 
that infidel Abdi. Memed I Put one of 
your hand-grenades under the door. Let’s 
blow the door up!” 

“My wife and family are all here,” 
shouted the man inside. “Abdi’s not in 
the house.” 

“Memed,” shouted Seigeant Rejep, 
“take out the pin and place the grenaw 
by the door.” 

There came the sound of a weapon from 
inside. 

“Lie down, Memed, lie down! That in¬ 
fidel’s about to shoot.” 

A volley of shots poured from the house. 

“Be quick with that grenade, Memed,” 
shouted Sergeant Rejep. 

“Don’t do any harm to my wife and 
family,” said the man from inside. "Let us 
all come out first, then you can do what¬ 
ever you like. Abdi Agha, don’t fire yeti 
Let us get out first and then you can have 
it your own way.” 

'The firing stopped and the door was 
opened. Sleepy children and trembling 
women in their underclothes hurled them¬ 
selves out of ^e house, running off as fast 
as they could. Last of all, a very old man 
and two youths left the house. 

“Abdi’s inside,” said the old man. “Go 
and settle your accounts with him.” No 
sooner had he spoken than the firing be¬ 
gan again. Abdi’s shots came fast and 
furious. 

Hearing the sound of a skirmish, the 
villagers had all been awakened and now 
came in crowds towards Huseyin Agha’s 
house. “It’s the brigands,” said one of 
them, after which they all rushed back to 
their homes and soon there was no longer 
a soul in sight. 

“Mcmed,” called the sergeant, “cover the 
door and fire as fast as you can.” 

“What’s the use?” said Mcmed. "The 
fellow’s inside. He can shoot all three of 
us.” 

“Let him shoot!” mocked the sergeant. 
“I’ll make short shrift of him. You can fire 
through the doorway. Do whatever I tell, 
you to do and don’t answer backl Don’t 
stop firing into the open dospvay.” Then 
he shouted at the top of his voice, "So, 
Abdi, instead of throwing yourself at my 
feet you want to fire at m^? Do you stiU 
want to hide in the house and shoot me?^. 
I’ll show you.” J 

The sergeant took the matches from hit 
pocket and slipped into the darkness. 
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Suddenly the house was enveloped in red on the ground and b^an to writhe in tor- 
flames, the fire bursting out everywhere at ment. Jabbar tried to hold him in his 
once. The whole place was soon burning, arms but could not control the huge man 
Villagers came running hither and whose spasms were like the movements of 
thither in their white underclothes, trying a steel spring. 

to save their possessions from the burning Jabbar lifted the writhing sergeant on to 
houses as the fire spread. his shoulders and t^ey made off as quickly 

“Come out, Abdi,” the sergeant kept as they could into the darkness, away from 
shouting. “You'll roast like a kebab in the burning village, 
there. Come out!” Then he turned to They heard Sergeant Asim shout, “Keep 
Memcd. “There's no other way" out of the to the road through the marshes, the Ana- 
house except that door, Memed. Don't varza road!" 

worry! He’ll come out now. Shoot him “We’re done for,” exclaimed Jabbar. 
the minute he appears!” “If only I were sure of the death of that 

An old woman dashed into the burning infidel 1 wouldn't mind anything,” said 
house, so suddenly that Seigeant Rejep Memed. “If only my heart could believe 
couldn’t say a word. She was soon out that he really died there, roasted in that 
again, carrying a mattress in her arms. • fire.” 

Panting, she deposited the mattress behind “The sergeant’s stopped writhing,” said 
the mulberry-trees. Then she returned and Jabbar. 

brought out an oak chest, some saucepans, “Don’t put him down,” said Memed. “I 
rugs, bowls, quilts, and. last of all, a huge wonder what’s happened.” 

a uilt rolled up in her arms. Then the “Nothing’s happened,” moaned the ser- 
ames enveloped the doorway, and it was geant. “The worst is over. Put me down.” 
no longer possible to enter the house. Jabbar lowered the sergeant from his 

Memed and Jabbar in their retreats, Ser- back, 
geant Rejep circling round the house, all “Where are we going?” asked the ser- 
waited impatiently. But Abdi still failed geant. 

to appear. The roof caved in and they “Sergeant Asim’s after us,” answered 
continued to wait as the walls of the hou.se Jabbar. 

collapsed inwards. There could no longer “Get me to my feet,” the seigeant mur- 
be any survivor in those smouldering ruins, mured. 

“He’s escaped us,” cried Memed anxious- Jabbar held him by the arms and raised 
ly. him to his feet. Swaying a little, the ser- 

“There wasn’t a hole for him to escape,” geant examined the place where they had 
said Sergeant Rejep. “I kept circling round stopped. 

the house so that he couldn’t break out. “Listen! We’re near the marshes. If 
He’s been burned to ashes. He preferred only we could take shelter on Anavarza 
that to falling into our hands.” we'd be saved. But it’s impossible. They’ll 

“Perhaps,” said Jabbar doubtfully. catch us on the road there.” He listened 

“He may be dead,” sighed Memed, “but intently: “They’re very near. Can you 
I wanted to see his dead body with ray hear their voices? We may yet escape 
own eyes. And I’m sorry now to see a through the marshes, though all the villag- 
whole great village burning because of that ers in the neighbourhood will be out comb- 
infidel. . . .” ing the reed beds as soon as it’s daylight. 

“Let it burn," said Sergeant Rejep. “Let But there’s no other way.” 
the whole Chukurova burn, soil, stones and Memed agreed. 

all!” “Behind the marshes lies the Jeyhan 

The three of them sighed as they gazed River,” continued the sergeant. “We can 
at the smouldering ruins of the tmuse. throw ourselves into its waters and trust 
Then they turned their backs on the bum- to the current. We may be able to make 
ing village and went their way. it Ah, well! At least we’ve killed that 

infidel. . . .” 

“Yes, we’ve burned him,” said Memed. 
“My neck’s aching like all hell and I’m There was a great rustling, a sound of 
going to die,” said the sergeant many footsteps in the night of feet 

Memed and Jabbar stotm beside him. dragged through the bushes, plants and 
Suddenly the sergeant stretched himself out earth, beating against the night like a giant 
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wave o£ the sea. The <xowd was silent as 
it pursued them. 

“They’re near us,” said Jabbar. 

“To the reeds,” ordered the sergeant. 
“Hold my hand and follow me.” 

They began to run towards the reed- 
beds. The stink of the swamp enveloped 
them as they entered the reed-beds. The 
rustling grew louder, sweeping over the 
plain like the wind, rushing ahead like a 
lire. 

“This way, boys,” Sergeant Rejep 
moaned breathlessly, “Only a few more 
yards to go,” 

Suddenly a volley was fired ahead of 
them. 

“Lie down,” said the sergeant, throwing 
himself to the ground. 

“They’re firing into the marshes. Don’t 
utter a sound. Let’s crawl through the 
reeds. Take the ammunition out of your 
guns, boys. If a single shot is accidentally 
fired, we're as good as dead. Those villagers 
are ready to tear us to pieces. . . .” 

The firing continued unceasingly, light¬ 
ing up the darkness in flashes. Then it 
died down. 

“They’re not here,” said a discouraged 
voice. “If they were, they’d have fired 
back.” 

The crowd of villagers caught up with 
the police, men, women and children, 
mingling with them as a hubbub rose on 
all sides, "To the Anavarza! They’ve sure¬ 
ly fled to Anavarza! A brigand would be 
mad to try to hide among the reeds. He'd 
be lost there! ” 

“Don’t stir,” whispered Sergeant Rejep. 
“The crowd has served our purpose. 
They've completely misled the police. For 
heaven’s sake, don’t stir! ” 

Sergeant Rejep’s breath was like fire on 
Memed’s ear and neck. 

Some fifteen yards away the police hesi¬ 
tated. The three crouched under the 
bushes, their hearts beating painfully. The 
sound of shots at the foot of Anavarza in¬ 
creased and this seemed to convince the 
police, who made off now in that direction. 

Sergeant Rejep heaved a profound sigh. 
“Thank God I They’d have tom us to 
pieces if we’d fallen into their hands, those 
villagers. Now let’s go right into the heart 
of the reed beds.” 

They stood up, and Sergeant Rejep went 
a couple of steps but stopped at once. 

“What’s the matter. Sergeant?” asked 
Memed. 
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The sergeant only moaned. 

“Tell us what to do. Sergeant,” said 
Memed anxiously. 

“Go in, under cover! ” the sergeant 
managed to gasp. 

Memed took hold of' him by one arm, 
Jabbar by the other. The sergeant’s legs 
were as lifeless as a corpse’s, draggi^ on 
the ground as they continued to pulfhim 
along until dawn. 

At last they laid the sergeant on a thick 
bed of moss. He was swollen all over, his 
neck indistinguishable from his shoulders. 
Once or twice he opened his mouth to 
speak but could no longer utter a sound. 
With his hand he pointed to Anavarza, 
then stared insistently at the ground. Tears 
welled into his eyes and he closed them. 
Suddenly, he stretched and sat up, then 
collapsed. 

“Poor Sergeant!” murmured Memed. “I 
never thought he was going to die.” 

“He knew he was dying. He was saying 
so all the time.” 

“Take out your dagger and let’s dig a 
grave for our mysterious sergeant,” sug¬ 
gested Jabbar. 

Memed took out his dagger, drove it in¬ 
to the ground and began to dig. “He was 
a strange man,” 

Within an hour they had easily dug a 
wide grave in the wet earth of the reed- 
bed, as wide as the sergeant’s chest. They 
then cut some thick branches and thornless 
brush, laid the sergeant in the grave fully 
clothed and propped the branches above 
him to prevent the earth from falling on 
the body. Over these branches they spread 
the brush and then filled the grave with 
earth. 

“What were the sergeant’s last instruc¬ 
tions?” asked Jabbar. 

“He pointed to the rocks of Anavarza.” 

“We’ll have to go towards the River 
Jeyhan. It’s no longer possible to cut 
through the reed beds to Anavarza.” 

“We must follow the sergeant’s orders," 
Memed insisted. “He knew this country 
well.” 


Night was falling as they reached the 
summit of Anavarza. They could now ^ 
the lights of the villages of the plain with 
patches of darkness between them and the 
River Jeyhan as it twisted and meandered 
like a shining black ribbon. 

The village eff Akte^u was still smould- 
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ering beneath a heavy cloud of smoke. 

Memed pointed towards the east and 
asked, “What’s that?” 

“Jt must be the village of Bozkuyu,” 
answered Jabbar. 

“Let’s go that way,” persisted Memed. 
“If we meet the police we’ll give them hell. 
There we’re no longer in the plains.” Then 
he turned to Jabbar, whose face he could 
just make out in the darkness. “What’s on 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Ali Safa Bey was the son of an old-time 
Agha who had lost his fortune, but had 
still managed to send his son to the Im¬ 
perial School at Adana, then to the Law 
Faculty in Istanbul. 

Ali Safa Bey had left the law school half¬ 
way through his studies and begun to prac¬ 
tise as a lawyer in the town. Later he had 
given up his practice to tfy his hand at 
many different jobs, till he suddenly came 
to his senses and realised the value of land. 
Thanks to a lot of legal quibbles he 
managed to obtain from the villagers the 
return of the lands which his father had 
once been forced by poverty to sell. This 
success whetted his appetite and he began 
to have recourse to all sorts of other tricks 
to obtain new lands. His appetite became 
truly insatiable. 

Things reached such a pitch that Ali 
Safa Bey’s reputation b^an to impede him 
in his intrigues. 

Not a single farmer was beguiled any 
longer by his tricks and he had to change 
his tactics radically. 

In those days there were brigands in the 
mountains, so Ali Safa Bey sought to profit 
by their presence and therefore came to 
terms with one or two brigand chiefs. He 
also sent some of his own men into the 
mountains to unleash the brigands upon 
the villagers. At last Ali Safa Bey met 
with no opposition. I^ot a single villager 
dared stir any more. In one night a recal¬ 
citrant villager’s house would be destroyed, 
his wife kidnapped, he himself tortured to 
death. Everybody ^ew that it was all Ali 
Safa Bey’s doing, but not a hair of his 
head was ever hurt. The police remained 
content to pursue and shoot only the 
brigands. 


IniiriBl 

your mind. Brother? Is tha( infidel dead?” ■ 

“I don’t think so. If he had been inside 
the house and hadn’t yet escaped, he would 
have made a dash for it when the house 
caught fire. At least he would have 
screamed.” 

“Perhaps he wa$ suddenly choked by the 
smoke,” suggested Memed. 

“If only it were as you say, then we 
wouldn’t have had all that trouble in vain.” 


Other Aghas of course followed Ali Safa 
Bey’s example and the soil of the Chuku- 
rova soon ran red with blood. 

Ali Safa Bey was a tall man, with thick 
black brows and a strangely dark com¬ 
plexion. He always wore snining boots 
which he constantly flicked with his silver- 
mounted riding crop. 

One Tuesday news reached him that the 
ammunition supplies of Kalayji’s band had 
run out. It would take another week for 
more ammunition to arrive from Syria. Ali 
Safa Bey was anxious. He was pacing up 
and down ceaselessly in his big house as 
he pondered, his thoughts moving in a 
vicious circle. He must still be patient for 
a few more years to gai’t possession of the 
land of Vayvay village. Then he would 
send telegrams to Ankara and complain 
that the brigands were masters of the 
mountains, asking the Government what it 
was planning and why it still took no 
action. 

One or two more years, and then he 
would show that brigand Kalayji with 
whom he had to deall 

He was now roused from his musings by 
one of his servants, "There’s a man with 
his head all bandaged who wants to see 
you. He has a long beard.” 

“Let him in,” answered Ali Safa. 

The man with the bandaged head enter¬ 
ed the room, dragged himself moaning to 
the divan and flopped down. “Greetings, 
Brother Ali Safa Bey,” 

“Greetings.” 

“Ali Safa Bey, your father was my best 
friend and I now seek your protection,” he 
said “Save me from this calamity. That 
brigand Memed set fire to a huge vill^ 
before my very eyes. Save me! I kiss your 
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feet but save me from this caiamity." 

"Abdi Agha,” said Ali Safa Bey, half 
mocking, half serious, “I've heard that this 
Memed of yours is just a slip of a boy.” 

"It's a lie, it's a lie,” cried Abdi Agha. 

“Don’t worry, Agha,” Ali Safa Bey 
soothed him. “We’ll find some way out. 
Now drink your coffee!” 

With a trembling hand Abdi Agha took 
the coffee that the servant had brought. 
Ali Safa Bey said, “I congratulate you on 
your escape, Agha. We were all very 
shocked to hear of the dreadful things that 
happened to you. But how did you get 
away?” 

“They set fire to the house and it 
all went up in flames while three of them 
stood at the door, firing into the house. 
1 couldn’t leave by the doorway and could 
find no otficr escape as 1 rushed about in 
the fire and the smoke. The flames were 
already surrounding me and 1 couldn’t 
even see the door, enveloped as I was in 
a dark cloud of smoke that cfiokcd me. 
Then, let me tell you, ray clothes caught 
fire. In my desperation I threw myself on 
the ground and rolled there. But a voice 
reached my ears, ‘Abdi Agha! Abdi Aghal ’ 
It was liuscyin Agha’s wife searching for 
me. ‘I’m here. Sister,’ I called. ‘Come,’ she 
said. ‘Come beneath this iron roof. Let 
me hide you in this quilt.’ She rolled the 
quilt round me, a big quilt. How big am 
1, anyway? She took me under her arm 
and dashed out. That infidel still thinks 
I was burned alive and if it hadn’t been 
for Huseyin Agha’s wife, it would have 
happened. They’d have shot me if they’d 
seen me, but it never entered their minds 
that I could escape that way.” 

Abdi Agha’s face kept changing colour, 
first red, then white. He seized Ali Safa 
Bey’s hand. “You must do something to 
save roe. The next thing you know, he 
may come down to the Chukurova and 
burn all the villages.” 

“It’s difficult, Abdi Agha, but I’ll try to 
deal with it,” replied Alt Safa Bey. “How¬ 
ever, there’s something I must ask you to 
do for me too. . . , 

"Anything you wish, Ali Safa Bey," said 
Abdi Agha. “Ask for my life, son of my 
dear brother t I would gladly give it for 
youl '* 

'Thank you, Agha. I knew you loved 
don’t believe that I’m asking 
,.,for this business. If 
gn I’ll say nothing 


how. I’ll only attend to this Memed busi¬ 
ness without wanting anything in return 
for that.” 

“Of course not,” exclaimed Abdi Agha, 
breathless with excitement. “I swear I don’t 
believe you want anything in return, son 
of my oear brother, Ali Safa Beyl” 

Ali Safa Bey sat quietly thinking for a 
while, then raised his head and looked in¬ 
to Abdi Agha’s eyes. “You know, Agha, I 
too have all kinds of troubles. Thank 
goodness, these last years ray worries have 
been fewer but this business of the land 
at Vayvay village robs me of my sleep.” 

“I know,” replied Abdi Agha eagerly. 
“All the land of Vayvay village used to 
belong to your father, who supplied the 
seed and owned the crops. When he died, 
you were at school and the villagers of 
Vayvay came and settled there. The title 
deeds you possess, haven’t I.-told you be¬ 
fore, comprise all the lands of Vayvay 
village. I know this and so do all the 
people of my five villages and of Aktozlu. 
Everyone knows it. Don’t worry about it. 
Uncle Abdi can take care of everything. 
In six months the fields of Vayvay will be 
yours.’’ 

“Aglia,” repeated Ali Safa Bey, “be sure 
not to think 1 wanted anything in return.” 

“Oh no,” the Agha cried, shaking his 
head. “Leave it to me. “You’ll see how well 
I can settle that kind of business.” 

“The ammunition will be here from 
Syria in a week.” 

“And then?” 

“I’ll supply it to Kalayji’s band.” 

“Abdi will do anything for you,” said 
the Agha as he rose. 

Ali Safa asked his guest to stay, but Abdi 
Agha realised that there was no point in 
it. “Let’s not be seen together too much,” 
he said. “Just in case. . . 


They travelled all night at top speed 
without halting. Jabbar was perplexed by 
Memed’s listlessness and burst out, “What 
are you thinking, Memed? Why are you 
so ffloomy?" 

"Did we burn him, that infidel? That’s 
what I’m thinking, and about the people 
of Aktozlu. They didn’t deserve it. I'm 
wondering what to do." 

“Put it out of your mind," said Jabbar. 
“What’s done is done.” 

"I suppose it is. . . 

“Let’s get to Yellow Uznmet’s and stay 
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there overnight. Tomorrow well go back 
to our mountains.” 

Memed*s eyes were sparkling. "Do you 
know what else I was thinking, Jabbar?” 
“No.” 

"Ill go to the Dikenli plateau. Ill 
gather all the elders of the five villages 
round me and tell them, ‘There’s no Abdi 
Agha any more. The oxen you have are 
yours. Therell be no more share-cropping 
for any Agha. The fields' are yours too 
and you’re free to sow as much as you 
like. As long as I'm on the mountain every¬ 
thing will be all right, but if I get shot 

f ou must look out for yourselves 1 ’ Then 
11 take the villagers with me and make 
them set hre to the thistle fields. No one 
will ever plough the fields again without 
burning the thistles first.” 

With tears in his eyes Jabbar replied, 
“That’s good I A village without an Agha. 
What each one earns will be his own. . . .” 

Memcd's face was sun-tanned and he was 
so thin that lie seemed to consist only of 
skin and bones, though there was no trace 
of wearine.ss in him, only health, dignity 
and agility in his gait, his speech, his every 
movement. He had changed a great deal 
since he had become a brigand. 

"Jabbar,” he said, licking his lips in 
pleasant anticipation, “what each one 
earns will be his own. We’ll be the watch¬ 
men. Each one will be master of his own 
land.” 

They came down the eastern slope of 
the cliffs, Memed ahead of Jabbar, follow¬ 
ing the narrow goat track. 

"Perhaps the polite are after us,” said 
Jabbar. 

“Of course! That’s why we’ll go into 
the forest.” 

When it was quite dark they rose and 
came at last to Yellow Ummet’s house. In 
a low voice Memed called, "Brother 
Ummetl ” 

No sound came at first from within, then 
the door opened and Ummet appeared. He 
was' speechless when he saw Memed and 
■ Jabbar. 

“Greetings, Brother' Ummet, what’s 
new?” Memed. 

whispered Ummet. "Follow me. 

HI lead you to the mountain. It’s full 
here.” 


imprinl 

They followed Ummet up the slope of 
the mountain. Ummet was breathlesa 
when he stopped. “Curse you, Memed,” he 
began. "What sort of nonsense is this? 
You’ve set hre to a whole village down in 
the Chukurova. How can you do such 
things? Even the great brigand, Gizik 
Duran, never dared anything of the kind." 

“Well, we did it.” Memed’s voice was 
muted. 

Ummet had not heard all the details and 
felt it wiser to change the subject. "You 
did it . . .” he said and was silent again, 
unable to think of anything else to say. 
I'hen like lightning what was really on his 
mind shot out. "And that infidel, were 
you able to kill him?” 

"He was burned to death in Huseyia 
Agha’s house,” answered Jabbar. 

Ummet seemed relieved. "There's a 
hollow here like a cave,” he explained. “No 
one ever comes this way. Stay here until 
they call the manfiunt off. If you want 
to know aliout Lame Ali, he’s in Deyir- 
mcnoluk. I'ornorrow I’ll bring you food. 
Don’t think of stirring from this place.” 

'I'hey came to the hollow. "Here, get 
inside. If your pursuers come here, don’t 
think of escaping towards the Chukurova. 
That would be your undoing. Go up to- , 
wards the peak. After the peak, you’ll 
reacli a stream, the Keshish. Good luck.” 

Ummet left them and they sat down at 
the mouth of the hollow, eating their food 
hurriedly. 

“I’ll go in and sleep,” said Jabbar. “If 
you get very tired, wake me.” 


We're dying ot hunger,” said Jabbar. 
Wait a while.” Ummet went inside, 
niinutes later he came out again. 
Wow let's be off," 


Until morning Memed thought of 
Ilatchd, who was always present in his 
mind. The thought of her in prison 
tortured his heart. He wondered how so 
many misfortunes could beset one person 
all at once. 

The sun had risen a quarter of its way 
when Ja!)bar awoke. "Why didn’t you 
wake me, Memed?” he asked. 

“I wasn’t .sleepy.” 

“Let's have a bite. Then you can sleep.” 
An hour Juter rhep heurd ^ ermddmp' 

sound among the bushes. They threw 
theitisclve.s beliind the rock.s. The sound 
grew louder and Ummet soon appeared 
from behind a pine tree. When he saw 
that they had taken cover, he smiled and 

Memed smiled back. 

"They've given up hope, said Ummet. 
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“They’re going back. 1 told them that 
brigands who raised hell yesterday in the 
plains of Anavarza can't be up on^ Akarja 
mountain today.” 

“You spoke well, Brother Ummet,” said 
Jabbar. 

Ummet grasped Meined's hand. “I love 
you like niy own soul,* Brother, May all 
iny family serve you.” 

“We burned him, burned him alive,” 
boasted Jabbar. 

“Brother Ummet,” asked Mcraed, "if 
everybody owned the land they cultivated, 
how would it be?” 

“Finel ” 

“If the oxen on each man’s plough were 
his own?” Mcmed continued. 

“I'here could be nothing better in 
the world.” 

“If we burn the thistle fields thoroughly 
and then plough, how would that be. 
Brother Ummet?” 

“Very good.” 

Jabbar took the bag of bread which 
Ummet had brought and bound it to his 
belt. 

"Good health to you, Ummet,” they said. 

“If you get into a tight corner, come to 
me. I’ll look after you like a brother. I’ve 
taken a liking to you, Memed.” 

“Thanks 1” 

They set forth, Memed going ahead. 
Suddenly he halted. Jabbar caught up 
with him and halted too. With his left 
hand Memed squeezed the hand with 
which Jabbar was holding his rifle. They 
looked into each other’s eyes. 

“Brother,” exclaimed Memed, “I’m so 
pleased about this business . . .1" 

“So am I.” 


Thin rays of light were appearing in the 
east as they entered the village, greeted by 
the barking of dogs. Mcmed paid no heed 
to them. Walking ahead at a brisk pace, 
he soon came to Durmush Ali’s house. 

“Uncle Durmush AH!” he called. 

Durmush Ali answered at once, “Is that 
you, Memed?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m coming. Welcome, lad. What have 
you done with that infidel? We heard 
you’d burned Aktozlu village and roasted 
Abdi Agha alive.” 

When the door was opened Memed 
asked excitedly, "Who brought you this 
news? Has all the village heard?” 
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“We’ve all heard, lad. You did well. 
We were all glad. One should not rejoice 
at anyone’s death, but he deserved it.” 
Then he asked anxiously, “Your other 
friend, what have you done with the old 
man?” 

“Don’t ask,” Memed sighed. 

“God have mercy on him,” said Dur¬ 
mush Ali. “I’ll light the fire tot you 
straight away. You’re sure to be hungry.” 

Mcmed had not forgotten his question. 
“Uncle Durmush Ali, who brought you the 
news?” 

“Don’t you know, lad? Don’t you know 
that Lame Ali has become Abdi Agha’s 
man? It was he who brought the news. 
He stood outside Aktozlu and watched. 
•When the village was all on fire he went 
and brought Abdi’s bones from inside the 
house. Even the bones were charred.” 

“l hat infidel’s dead now,” Memed be¬ 
gan in a trembling voice, then fell silent. 

They stirred the fire. The children of 
the house sat in a corner, staring at 
Mcmed with wide-open eyes. Durmush Ali 
was still waiting for Memed to continue. 
When Memed had said, “He’s dead now,” 
it was clear he was about to announce 
something important. 

“Well, go on,” cried Durmush Ali, un¬ 
able to contain himself any longer. 

“I have an idea,” Memed began slowly. 
“I don’t know what you’ll say about it.” 
He was silent again, then spoke very fast, 
“The fields of this village and of the four 
other villages, all the fields . . . However 
much each man sows, all of it to each . . . 
You know the rest. I’ll keep watch over 
the villages with my rifle and we’ll bum 
the thistle fields. . . .” 

“Eh, Mcmed,” said Durmush Ali, 
astonished. “God bless your eyes, but talk 
a little more slowly. I didn’t understand 
anything.” 

Memed bridled his excitement. "What I 
mean is this. These lands don’t belong to 
that infidel.” Durmush Ali reflected. He 
scratched his head as Memed explained, 
“These fields are everybody’s. That infidel 
didn’t create them, but five villages worked 
like slaves for him. There are no Aghas 
in the Chukurova. You should listen to 
Corporal Hasan!” 

“There was a time, long ago^ when these 
fields were everybody’s” Durmush Ali 
agreed, “before this infidel’s father ap¬ 
peared. He stopped at nothing to wrest 
the land from us. Before that, everybody 
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cultivated his own land just as he liked.” 

“That's it,” Memed burst out. “Itll be 
like that again.” 

"If only it were,” murmured Durmush 
Ali.'his eyes full of tears. 

“It will. I want to ask a favour of you. 
Send word to the notables of the five vil¬ 
lages to come here. I’ll speak to them and 
distribute the fields. They’ll be saved from 
slavery. What everyone sows he can then 
reap as his own. The oxen-they have shall 
be their own.” 

“If only ...” exclaimed Durmush Ali. 

“Send word for them to come.” 

Durmush Ali’s wife had been watching 
all this as she worked her hand spindle. 
The spindle now fell from her hand and 
her arms hung idle. The old woman sud¬ 
denly pulled herself together and threw 
herself on Memed. “God bless you, lad, is 
this true? Will you really do it?” she 
asked, kissing his hands over and over 
again. “We shan’t give up half or two- 
thirds of our crops to anyone?” 

"Slavery is ended,” declared Memed de¬ 
cisively. “Until I die I’ll watch over the 
fields, with my rifle in my hands. . . .” 

The woman let go of Memed’s hands 
and retired into a dark corner. There she 
sat weeping quietly for a long time. 

Durmush Ali went out, hesitated, then 
came in again. He stared at Memed, whose 
face looked like a rock. “Whom shall I 
call, son?” he inquired. 

“Whoever you think has enough sense.” 

“All right. . . .” 

He went to Hiisuk’s house and explain¬ 
ed the matter to him. Hiisuk said nothing. 
He too was hesitant. Then they went 
round to all the men in the village. 

Soon the village was filled with a cloud 
of dust and the merriment began as drums 
and pipes played and the people sang 
Memed’s praise. 

“Our Slim Memed!” 

“It was clear from his childhood he 
would become a man like this!” 

“And the oxen will be ours!” 

“The men will sow as much of the fields 
as they wish. There’s* no more giving up 
two-thirds of the crops. No more hunger 
in the winter! ” 

“Everybody can go where he wishes.” 

“Everyone can have guests in his own 
home.” 

“Everyone his own master!” 

“Abdi Agha roasted alive, and a great 
village destroyed!" 


"Our Slim Memed 1 ” 

“He’ll fetch Hatchd out her prison 
and all five villages will edebrate their 
wedding! ” 

For two days and nights the drums and 
pipes played ceaselessly. The other four 
villages were also celebrating and the deep 
booming of the drums resounded there 
too. At night all the plain of thistles was 
filled with lights. A mad gaiety poured 
forth, seeming to bring to life even the 
rocks, earth, water and trees. 

The notables of the five villages were at 
Durmush Ali’s house with Memed. They 
stared at him, some doubtfully, some fear¬ 
fully, some gratefully, some fondly. 

On the afternoon of the second day 
Memed expounded his plan. “Aghas, now 
is the time for ploughing. I have some¬ 
thing to suggest.” 

“Yes, Memed.” 

“Before ploughing the fields, why don’t 
you think first of burning the thistles?” 

“We never thought of it!” 

“Wouldn’t the ploughing be much 
easier?” 

“Of course,” they replied. 

As Memed rose, all heads were raised 
towards him. “We’ll set fire to the thisde 
fields,” he said. “After that we’ll plough 
them.” He girded his rifle and cartridge- 
belts and went out, followed by the 
notables. 

They plunged into the thistle fields. 
Autumn winds were blowing gently down 
from the mountains on to the Dikenli 
plain. Memed stopped and the villagers 
stopped too, waiting for a sign from him 
as he stood there. He turned his head. 
I'he villagers behind him were still wait¬ 
ing. 

Before him stretched the plain of 
thistles, milk white as if it had been snow¬ 
ing. A rustling arose from the millions of 
tiny white snails clinging to the thistles 
and weighing the stems down to the 
ground. 

“Jabbar,” called Memed softly. 

Jabbar cut his way through the thistles 
and came to his side. “Yes, Brother?” 

“Why couldn’t they have first burned 
the thistle fields and then ploughed, when 
I used to drive the oxen?” 


News came that Lame Ali had been 
seen on the road, on his way to the vil¬ 
lage. Memed waited for him eagerly. 
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Lame Ali arrived, dragging his lame foot 
wearily. He stood before Kfcxncd, out of 
breath, sweating and exhausted. 

“Come, Ali Agha, come!” smiled 
Mcmed as he went up to him, held his 
hand and patted it affectionately. 

Ali did not speak, fits face was ashen 
and creased. In a few days he seemed to 
have aged fifteen years. 

Mcmed could bear it no longer. “Why 
are you so gloomy, Ali Agha?” he asked. 

“The infidel,” said Ali. “He’s escaped! ” 

“What!” 

Memcd was speechless. He swayed, his 
eyes saw only darkness, then his whole 
botly became tense. 

“I’ve spoken to him,” Lame Ali ex¬ 
plained. “Now he’s taken a house in town 
and will settle there. He sent me to his 
house here.” 

Seeing Memcd now in such a state, 
Jabbar was afraid. “It doesn’t matter. 
Brother Mcmed,” he said, trying to con¬ 
sole him. “He won’t escape from our 
hands. He can’t. If not today, then to¬ 
morrow. . . .” 

Soon the villagers had all heard the bad 
news. Not a soul remained in the alleys 
as they shut themselves up in their houses. 
It was as if there were no longer a single 
living creature in the village, as if all tlie 
people who a few hours before had been 
so noisy and gay had gone off to another 
land. 

Silence reigned everywhere until the 
middle of the afternoon. Durmush Ali had 
collapsed, his head buried between his old 
shoulders. His wife crouched in a corner, 
her checks pale and sunken. Memcd, his 
forehead wrinkled, sat thinking, his head 
resting on his gun. 


Late in the afternoon there was a slight 
stir in the village. The people came out 
of their houses and began to gather in 
little groups. A murmur ran from end to 
end of the village. 

“He’s become a brigand and bums vil¬ 
lages ! ” 

“He can’t even carry a gun. . . 

“He’s become a brigand and wants to 
hand out our Agha’s fields and oxen as if 
they were his own! ” 

“Coming to this village and boasting 
that he’d killed Abdi Agha.” 

“Our Agha would kill a hundred dogs 
like him with one shot!” 

Afterwards all the villagers crowded into 
the courtyard of Abdi Agha’s house and 
‘congratulated his wives and children. 

The murmuring lasted till midnight. 
More than half the villagers supported 
Mcmed and lamented Abdi, Agha’s escape, 
but kept to their houses. 

Durmush Ali was like a corpse. Memed, 
too, had kept silent ever since he had re¬ 
ceived the bad news. 

They left Durmush All’s house before 
daybreak. Memcd could scarcely raise his 
head. Jabbar walked slowly beside him, 
equally silent. As they were leaving the 
village one or two dogs barked after them. 
Mcmed paid no attention and Jabbar 
threw stones at them. 

“Don’t grieve. Brother Memcd,” Jabbar 
said. Memed suddenly stirred. His eyes 
blinked as if he had been asleep. 

“Don’t worry, Memed. Men are base 
creatures, suckled on raw milk. As for 
him, we’ll get him sooner or later.” 

Mcmed gritted his teeth. “Sooner or 
later . . .” he exclaimed, the words coming 
sharp as a knife. 
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In the village of Vayvay everyone was 
elated. At last they had found a champion 
against the brigand Kalayji and Ali Safa 
Bey. They began inventing tall stories 
about Slim Memed, who soon assumed 
legendary proportions in their eyes. 
Menied had stood up against their enemy, 
against Kalayji. For two years they had 
not been able to leave their homes for 
fear of Kalayji, while Ali Safa Bey had 
been steadily taking over-their fields. They 
were even cut off from the town and could 
no longer go there to seek protection of 
their rights. In another six months all 
the fields would have been Ali Safa Bey’s 
and the villagers would have become his 
serfs. 

Big Osman sat down on the stone well 
head in the middle of the sqularc. “Meraed, 
my hawk!” he kept repeating. He could 
say nothing else, only “Memed, my 
hawkI” 

Big Osman was a man of eighty, thin 
and short, with slanting green eyes and a 
sparse beard. He had ten sons, now 
gathered around him, together with other 
villagers, all waiting to hear what he 
would say. 

“Get my horse saddled, sons. Collect 
what money you have and let me go to 
my hawk. He must need money in the 
mountains. Everybody must give as much 
as he can.” 

As .soon as it was warm and the dew of 
the Chukurova earth turned to steam, Big 
Osman rode his hor.se towards the Taurus 
mountains, still wrapped in blue mists, 
rising above the plain. 

Everywhere he inquired after “Memed, 
my hawkl ” 

It took him three days to reach Deyir- 
menoluk. He was ready to fall off his 
horse from sheer weariness when he dis¬ 
mounted in the village. 

The children left their games and 
stared at the old man who stood there puff¬ 
ing and blowing. Big Osman raised his 
head. “Children, come here I Where is 
Rose AH's house?” 

The boldest of the boys answered, “He’s 
been dead for years, before I was bom... 


“And Slim Memed’s?” 

“Memed’s become a brigand. Haven't 
you heard?” 

“How would I know, child 1 I’m from 
the Chukurova. Hasn’t Meraed any rela¬ 
tives? A father, a mother?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“Where does he stay when he comes 
down to the village?” inquired Big Osman. 

“With Uncle Durmush Ali.” 

“So Memed’s become a brigand?” 

“Aye, he’s become a brigand. He came 
to the village saying ’I’ve killed the Agha’, 
and distributed all our Agha’s fields to 
the villagers, just as if they were his 
father’s property. Then he burned the 
thistle fields, but our Agha will now see 
to it that he is killed. No one likes him 
in this village. Only Uncle Durmush All’s 
wife loves him, and our Agha will drive 
him out of the village.” 

“Where is Durmush All’s house, son?” 
asked Big Osman. 

The cfiild made a sign with his head. 
“It’s there.” 

Big Osman pulled at the bridle of his 
horse and set off in the direction of Dur- 
imish Ali’s house. 

“One of God’s guests,” he called out as 
he stopped and announced himself by the 
door. 

Durmush Ali came out in his white 
underwear and with his neck bare. His 
back was bent and his milk-white beard 
seemed to reach to his knees. “Welcome, 
God’s guest, welcome!” He took hold of 
the bridle and led the horse into the 
stable. 

A big fire was burning inside. Durmush 
Ali came and sat by the fire opposite his 
guest. "Greetings!” he said, pushing a 
rusty cigarette box towards Big Osman. 

The old man leaned forward. “Come 
nearer and lend me your ear.” he began. 
“Have you any news of Slim Memed? 
Where would he be?” he asked fearfully 
in a low voice. 

Durmush Ali laughed uproariously. 
“Why do you ask about Memed so timid¬ 
ly? There’s nothing to fear,” 

“Memed is my hawk. How would I 
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know? I’m looking for him." Big Osman 
then explained in detail why’ he was look¬ 
ing for Mcmcd and what he wanted. Dur- 
mush All’s wife came and listened too. 

Big Osman could not refrain from re¬ 
peating, "Mcmed, my hawk." These words 
were like balm on his tongue. 

“Memcd is our hawk too,” said the 
woman. "You’ll see, he’ll soon kill that 
bald Abdi and come back to distribute the 
fields again. Ungrateful villagers 1 The 
things they did to my Memed, Brother 1 
Let the time come and I’ll go out in the 
middle of the village and tell them just 
what I think of them. I know what I’ll 
say to those worthless villagers who’vc 
made my boy a wanderer. Go, Brother, say 
this to Mcmed. Tell him to kill that in-* 
fidel, Ali Safa Bey too. Let him cut off 
Kalayji’s head and send it down to the 
Chukurova. Tell him his Aunt Hiiru said 
so.’ 


They were climbing a narrow path that 
led to the upper reaches of Chichekli val¬ 
ley. Towards evening they came through 
a wood to a low mud hut. Lame Ali 
whistled. Jabbar appeared on the roof of 
the hut. 

“Jabbar!" shouted Ali. 

Jabbar called into the hut, "Brother 
Memed, look who has come!” 

Memed came out in turn on the roof. 
“Ali Agha! Welcome!” They embraced 
each other. 

“Forgive me, Memed,” said Ali. “I’ve 
been looking for you for a long lime. I 
had some news for you but I couldn’t 
reach you.” 

While they were talking Big Osman 
stood smiling. His horse was behind him, 
its right foreleg, as always, drawn up 
against its belly. Its coat was dishevelled 
and damp. 

Mcmed asked Lame Ali in a low voice, 
“Who’s that?” 

“He’s from far down, from Vayvay vill¬ 
age. He keeps on calling you his hawk.” 

Memed walked slowly towards the old 
man and held out his hand, “Welcome, 
Uncle!” 

“I’m glad to be here, my son. Are you 
my hawk?” 

“Who?” 

“Slim Memed.” 

Memed smiled a litde shyly. “I am.” 

With unexpected agility Big Osman 


rushed forward, threw his arms around 
Memed and bt^an kissing him. **Slim 
Memed, my hawk! ” 

Jabbar came and drew the old man 
away from Memed. Osman sank down on 
a rock, his face in his hands. *’Slim Memed, 
my hawk! ” Jabbar then led him into the 
hut. The interior was lined wit|i bear 
skins. Cartridge belts, nenades and guns 
were hanging on the walls. 

“I can’t believe it, my boy,” the old man 
kept repeating. “I can’t believe my eyes. 
Truly, you are my hawk? Is it really you?” 

“Excuse me. Uncle,” said Memed, blush¬ 
ing and embarrassed. “This is the moun¬ 
tain. We can offer you no coffee.” 

“May you live long, my hawk!” 

Mcmed had gained some weight. There 
was colour in his cheeks. His black 
moustache was longer. His expression had 
become harder, as if he were ready at any 
moment to meet an attack. He was more 
sun-tanned, blackened, dried up, and 
seemed taller than before. 

“Well! ’’ exclaimed Lame Ali. “I must 
say that since I’ve seen you. . . .” 

“May God never bring famine to 
Chichekli valley," laughed Jabbar. “They 
feed us well here. Memed is the Agha, 
the judge and the government of the whole 
valley. People here don’t go to the Gov¬ 
ernment any more with any of their re¬ 
quests. Memed attends to all their business, 
and is just in all his decisions. That’s how 
things are since we’ve last seen you.” 

“My hawk,” said Big Osman. “I'm the 
ambassador of the villagers of Vayvay. 
Kalayji is Ali Safa’s dog. There isn't a man 
in the village who hasn’t had to suffer at 
his hands. Ali Safa was wresting our land 
from us and would turn Kalayji loose on 
us when wc tried to defend our rights. 
Then I heard. . . .” 

Interrupting him, Memed turned to 
Lame Ali. “So all this was Abdi Agha's 
work? I guessed it was. . . .” 

“We’d heard that you, my hawk, had 
wounded Kalayji in a gun fight. Is it true?”^ 
Big Osman interrupted Memed. “If only* 
you’d killed him!” 

Calmly, without any excitement, Memed 
answered, “News reached us yesterday that 
his wound didn’t heal and, a few days ago, 
he was carried off to hell.” 

Big Osman threw himself on Memed, 
kissing his hands. “Is it true? At last our 
fields will be ours! Is it true, my hawk?" 

“It's true,” answered Memed. 
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"God grant all your wishes. Amen! ” ex¬ 
claimed Big Osman. Then he opened his 
saddle bag and produced a large pouch 
which he gave to Memed. “The villagers 
sent this, my hawk. Thank God! Excuse 
me, but I must go now and bring the good 
news to the village. They'll make a great 
celebration! ” 

He hurried off to unfasten his horse 
from the tree, mount it and ride back to 
the door. “Good luck, my hciwk. Just let 
me get back home with the good news. 
Then Uncle Osman will come to see you 
again." He spurred the horse and was off. 

Memed was puzzled by Big Osman. 
"Strange,” he said. 

Memed slowly opened the pouch. The 
money was all in wads. 

“Is it all money?” asked Jabbar wonder- 
ingly. 

“All. . . .” answered Memed. 

"We're rich,” exclaimed Jabbar. 

Memed smiled. He quietly pushed Lame 
Ali aside. “Ali Agha. . . . 

“Yes?” 

Memed signalled to him wiCh a nod to 
go outside. Lame Ali rose and walked to 
the door, followed by Memed. 

“I’m going to see Hatch6 tomorrow,” 
Memed said. 

Lame Ali was astounded. “How?” 

"I've said enough. I’m going.” 

Taking his head in his hands. Lame Ali 
hesitated. “Difficult,” he sighed. “Very 
difficult. You’ll be courting death.” 


From Chichekli village Memed had ob¬ 
tained a pair of torn sandals and the cloth¬ 
ing of a fifteen-year-old boy. The clothes 
were of hand-woven cotton, the coat dyed 
with pomegranate skins, the white shalvar 
trousers dirty and torn, as well as too tight, 
so that they made him look smaller. He 
had a thick shepherd’s crook in his hand 
and wore a torn and greasy cap. His wea- 
on and ammunition were fastened inside 
is trousers to his legs. 

He went as fast as he could, his eyes see¬ 
ing nothing about him, his head swimming 
as though he were rolling in some vacuum. 

When he reached tne town Memed 
timidly stopped a villager who was going 
past the town-hall garden and asked him 
the way to the prison. 

“Go straight up this street and through 
the stone gate opposite,” replied the villag¬ 
er and went his way. 
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Memed came through the gate. A squad 
of guards was standing at attention, wait¬ 
ing for the sergeant. It gave Memed a 
strange feeling to see so many policemen 
at once. He suddenly felt like turnii^ 
back and running off to the mountains. 
Beyond the men was a low windowless 
building, its walls covered with moss, be¬ 
fore which two or three village women 
were waiting. 

Memed hunched his back, making him¬ 
self look as small as possible. He had 
guessed that this was the prison, from see¬ 
ing a guard walking up and down on the 
flat roof. Slowly he walked towards the 
hut. 

A bad-tcinpc*red guard accosted him 
• roughly. “What do you want, boy?” 

In a whining voice, Memed answered, 
“My sister’s here, a prisoner!” 

“Who is it, Hatch6?” asked the guard 
harshly. 

“Aye. . . .” 

“Hatchs! Hatchs!” shouted the guard 
thiough the door. “Your brother’s come.” 

When Hatchi heard the word “brother” 
she was puzzled and came out perplexed. 
Mcmed’s face was pale and he was squat¬ 
ting at the foot of the wall. 

“There he is,” said the guard. 

As soon as Hatchd saw Memed she 
stopped dead. Not a sound came from her 
mouth. She staggered forward and sat 
down beside him, leaning against the wall. 
For a long while they sat side by side, like 
two mutes, staring into each other's eyes. 
Then Iraz came. She was amazed at 
Hatche’s worn expression, nor could she 
understand why they were speechless. She 
approached Memed. “Welcome, son.” 

Memed muttered something inaudible. 
Iraz could make no sense of it. 

Towards midday the guard came up to 
them. "Come, that’s enough. Be off with 
you.” he shouted. 

Memed rose slowly, making himself as 
small as possible. From his pocket he drew 
his purse which he threw into Hatchd's lap. 
Then he turned and walked off. Until he 
had disappeared through the big stone gate 
Hatche remained staring after him. 

“What’s up, girl?” asked Iraz. “Who 
was it?” 

“Come inside, Iraz,” moaned Hatchs. 

They went inside and Hatchd threw her¬ 
self, utterly spent, on her bed. 

Iraz was puzzled. “What’s the matter 
with you?” 
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“Mcmcd. 

“What?” shouted Iiaz in astonishment. 

“That boy was Memed.” 

They were silent. Suddenly the two 
women, their eyes streaming with tears, 
began to eiiibracc each other, swaying this 
way and that. “Our MemedI ” they repeat¬ 
ed again and again. 

Now a new door of hope had opened 
for them. For days in the prison there had 
been talk of an amnesty. A deputy who 
had come from Ankara was reported to 
have said that it woidd soon be proclaimed. 
There was an elderly man, Mustafa Agha, 
among the prisoners, and everybody listen¬ 
ed to him because he was wise and learned. 
Every day Hatchi would go to him and 
ask, “Uncle Mustafa, when they empty the* 
prisons, will Memed be granted a pardon 
too?” 

“Not only Memed, but every wolf and 
bird on the mountains will be granted a 
pardon.” 

Haichi was thrilled. Her joy grew day 
and rtight. 

Hatchc went out, ran to the men’s sec¬ 
tion and shouted, "Uncle Mustafa!” 

Mustafa came towards the door. “What 
do you want, my wild girl?” he asked in 
his soothing voice. He knew what Ilatche 
would say. but he still asked. 

“And Memed too?” 

"Even the wolf and the bird of the 
mountain. If there’s an amnesty, it’s like 
that. And there will be, in honour of the 
Government.” 

“I kiss your hands. Uncle Mustafa.” 

“Wild girl,” smiled Mustafa Agha as he 
always did, returning to his cell. It was 
like this every time. 

“The amnesty will be proclaimed,” said 
Iraz. “But they’re taking us to Kozan on 
Wednesday. They can’t pronounce the 
sentence here. That’s what the court 
decided. If only the amnesty would come, 
then we wouldn’t have to go to Kozan. It 
worries me. . . .” 

I-Iaiche was very upset. “If only . . . 
Memed won’t be able to come to Kozan. 
If only I’d spoken to Memed! I was tongue- 
tied and couldn’t speak. Today’s Friday. 
How long is it till Wednesday?” She began 
counting on her fingers. “Saturday, Sunday 
. . . five days till Wednesday. If only I’d 
told Memed we were going.” 


When Memed left the prison, his head 
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was spinning. He went to the market¬ 
place to Tevfik’s coffee-house where he had 
eaten on his first visit to the town. He 
went in, faint with hunger. 

“Quick, Brother,” he said to the waiter. 

When Memed looked about him he 
could not believe his eyes. Sitting there 
behind him he had seen Lame All. But it 
was no hallucination. Lame Ali* smiled 
surreptitiously. Then he stood up and 
came and sat down in an empty chair be¬ 
side Memed, leaning towards him. “Don’t 
worry, Brother,” he whispered. "It’s all 
right. “It was Jabbar who told me you 
had come to town,” said Lame Ali. “So 
I got on my horse and hurried down to see 
that nothing should happen to you. I 
waited for you at the door of the prison. 
How is Haiche? Is she well? Well, you 
madman, how dare you come down to 
town without a horse? If something hap¬ 
pened and you were forced to flee, thereM 
be no escape for you. That’s why I’ve been 
following you everywhere with a horse. 
Somebody may recognise you and, if any¬ 
thing happens, you can jump on to the 
horse and hurry off to the mountains.” 

Memed’s eyes filled with tears. “Thanks, 
Ali Agha.” 

“You’re our Slim Memed. Thanks be to 
you. Brother!” 

“Ali Agha, Hatchd and I sat opposite 
each other, both of us tongue-tied. When 
I saw her there I couldn’t bear it. I can’t 
go again. If I do I’ll be tongue-tied again. 
You must go to her. Ask her if she has 
anything to say to me.” 

"All right,” said Ali. “Wait for me by 
the colfcc-hotisc in the market. The horse 
is tied beneath the mulberry tree at the 
far end of the m.arket. If anything hap¬ 
pens, jump into the saddle and ride off.” 

Memed walked quickly to the horse. 
Those who saw him took him for some 
bewildered village boy. Hatchd seemed to 
appear before his eyes. She had greatly 
changed. Her face had filled a little, but 
it was sallow and she had large black circles 
under her eyes and was obviously weak and * 
weary. It tore his heart. 

Ali appeared at the end of the street. 
Memed went to meet him. 

“What did she sav? Is it bad?” 

“Well, it isn’t good. . . 

Memed’s heart was bursting. “Tell me! 

I knew it! My heart was troubling me. It 
wouldn’t let me rest. Tell me!” 

“They’re taking Hatchs to the Kozan 
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prison this coming Wednesday. ‘Let 
Memed forget about me/ she said. It seems 
that she will be condemned to a heavy 
sentence and the court at Kozan has to 
decide,, They’re taking Iraz with her too." 

Memed was as if thunderstruck for a 
long while. When he recovered his wits 
he had forgotten Ali and was smiling. 
Then he suddenly jumped onto the horse. 
He had changed and become a completely 
different man. 

“Go ahead of me, Ali Agha. I know 
what we have to do.” 

They left the town hurriedly, passed by 
Binbogha and came to the upper regions 
of Dikirli, where Karajali Osman now had 
his orange orchard. 

Ali seized the horse by • the bridle and 
stopped it. I^ooking into Mcmed’s eyes he 
asked, "What do you want to do? Tell 
me! ” 

Memed dismounted and, still smiling, 
took All’s hand. "I’ll watch the road and 
take Hatche away from the police.’’ 

"Are you mad?” asked Ali angrily. "To 
take a prisoner out of the hands of the 
police in the middle of the Chukurova, in 
broad daylight? Are you mad?” 


Memed returned to the hut elated. 
Jabbar had never seen him like this, nor 
had Lame Ali. It filled them with pleasure 
to sec him in such a cheerful mood. 

“Jabbar,” roared Memed, in a tone that 
contrasted with his usual calm and mea¬ 
sured manner, “take down your saz and 
play us some cheerful tunes 1” 

Memed joined in the song and, seeing 
Lame Ali by the door, put his arm through 
his. “Play us a dance,” he said to Jabbar 
as they began to whirl around the room 
until Memed was out of breath and stop- 
ed, leaning his back against the wall. But 
e could not keep still and his fingers 
moved ceaselessly. 

“Jabbar 1 ” he said. “This is the day! ” 

“What’s the matter with you? Has any- 
*thing happened?” 

"This is the day, the day to prove our 
manhood. . . 

“What is it, Memed? Out with it! ” said 
Jabbar. 

"Today’s the day.” 

Lame Ali was< leaning in the doorway, 
smiling all the while. 

"Tell us. Lame Ali,” said Jabbar. 

"On Wednesday they're taking Hatchs to 
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Kozan. He's going to kidnap her from the 
police on the road. That’s what he’s so 
pleased about." 

Not a word came from Jabbar, whose 
face fell. In any case he never meddled in 
this kind of business. 

Memed sensed what Jabbar’s silence 
meant, but pretended not to notice. Let 
Jabbar disapprove! He did not expect any¬ 
one’s help. Come what may, his mind was 
made up. 

By now Jabbar was really angry and 
began to shout. “In the middle of the 
Chukurova, on the plain, in broad daylight, 
among all those villages, you expect to cap¬ 
ture someone from the police! Whoever 
goes down into the Chukurova fails to 
tome back alive. More than that, you don’t 
know the Chukurova. If you had someone 
like Sergeant Rejep with you, well it would 
be something. Docs one go down into the 
Chukurova groping as one docs in the 
dark?” 

Memed was tense. “So you won’t go with 
me?” 

“I can’t just walk knowingly into a trap.” 

“Speak frankly, leave all this talk about 
traps. Will you go or won’t you?” 

“I can’t go.” 

“So that’s how it is,” said Memed and 
fell silent. 

That evening they didn’t eat their meal 
together. Each one retired into a comer, 
sulking and uncommunicat've. 

On Tuesday morning Memed rose before 
daybreak and woke Lame Ali. “I’m going, 
Ali Agha,” 

Ali rose at once to his feet. “This busi¬ 
ness can’t be done alone, especially with 
your not knowing the Chukurova. I’ll 
come along too.” He laughed. "But don’t 
think that I’ll do any shooting! You’ll do 
that job and I’ll only watch from a dis¬ 
tance. I’ll find a good horse for you in 
Chichekli village and one for myself too. 
I’ll go ahead and do your scouting while 
you wait in ambush for the police close 
to the mountains, in the reed-bed by Sitir. 
Wait now, while I go down to Chichekli 
village. Is that all right?” 

Memed’s eyes sparkled with pleasure. 
He threw his arms around Lame Ali and 
kissed him. "How can I ever repay you 
for this, Ali Agha?” 

“I’m just trying to put together what 
I’ve broken,” answereef Ali, shaking his 
head sadly. He walked off hurriedly. 

A couple of hours later, in broad day- 
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light, there was a noise at the door of the 
hut, the sound of a horse that had been 
ridden hard and was breathing heavily. 
Memed rushed out. “Ali Agha I" he cried 
out, laughing. "Bravo! ” 

“This is a horse for a wedding. I've 
decked it out,” 

Round the liorse's neck hung blue beads 
and ribbons of all colours. The saddle and 
bridle were embroidered with silver thread. 

“Yes, a horse for a wedding!” 

“And I've brought a saddle-cloth,” said 
Ali. “There’ll be heavy rain. It can both 
protect you from the rain and it can 
also conceal your gun. If you draw it over 
you, only your head can be seen. Come 
on. don’t let’s waste any time.” 

Mcmed jumped into the saddle. Lame* 
Ali mounted his horse too. Jabbar stood 
motionless on the threshold, staring after 
them, his face deathly pale, as rigid as a 
carved Hittite figure. 

Memed rode back towards the door. 
Without looking Jabbar in the face he 
called in a broken voice: “Farewell and 
forgive me. Brother Jabbar.” 

Jabbar remained motionless as a statue. 

I'hey rode at a brisk pace across the 
meadow. 

For a long while Jabbar stood there with¬ 
out moving. 


Far along the road, a group of dark 
figures appeared in outline against the 
light. Slowly they drew nearer. Memed’s 
heart began to beat wildly. Then he 
distinguished two women walking ahead of 
four men in uniform. Reluctantly he slip¬ 
ped back off the road among the reeds. 
The sun was now almost hidden behind 
the mountain opposite. Aiming at the leg 
of the tall policemen at the rear, he pulled 
the trigger. Screaming, the man spun round 
and fell to the ground. Memed fired right 
and left repeatedly. 'Fhe police escort had 
been taken completely by surprise. 

“Men, you’re up against Slim Memed,” 
he cried. "Leave those women and be off.” 

Another man fell screaming. The last 
two threw themselves into the waterlogged 
ditch by the side of the road and tried to 
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fire back at Memed. Darkness was falling 
and the rain had begun to drizzle gently. 
The women just stood where they were, 
trembling like leaves. 

“Come on, men, be off on your busine.ss. 
Don’t put up a fight!’ Even if you were a 
whole squad, you wouldn’t get anywhere. 
Take your wounded comrades and J>e off,” 
Memed ordered. 

The men stopped firing for a while. The 
women were recovering from their first 
shock. 

Iraz nudged Hatche. “Don’t be a fool,” 
she whispered. “Let's slip quietly over to 
Memed.” 

“Did this, too, have to happen to me?” 
Hatchd moaned. “Let’s go.” 

It was pitch dark. He held their hands 
and pulled them down among the reeds 
by his horse. The guards were still firing 
wildly. The horse gave a.long whinny at 
the sound of their steps. Memed untied it. 
“Mount, both of you, and follow me.” 

As they left the reed bed the guards 
stopped firing and were attending to their 
wounded comrades. 

A ritler passed at full spieed, going to¬ 
wards the mountains, sparks flying from his 
horse’s shoes as they beat the stones. But 
he soon turned back and called softly: 
“Memed! Memed!” 

“We’re here, Ali, come! ” called Memed. 

Ali came up to them, quite breathless, 
and dismounted. “Brother Memed, take 
the horse back to Chichekli village. Don’t 
linger in these foothills but go straight to 
Akchadagh. Tomorrow Sergeant Asim will 
be after you with all the men he can' 
muster. I’ll keep in touch with you. By 
tonight you must make it to Chichekli vil¬ 
lage. From there on to Akchadagh. Don’t 
stop on the way. God be with you! ” He 
turned and disappeared in the darkness. 

“I won’t forget your help, Ali Agha,” 
called Memed. 

He jumped on to the horse Lame Ali 
had brought. "Come up behind me, 
Hatchs.” 

Hatchd dismounted from the other horse* 
and climbed into the saddle behind him. 

In the darkne.ss they rode at full speed 
towards the mountains. 
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The police set on Memed’s trail had 
received positive orders; “Dead or alive, 
brin^ him back, otherwise .. There was 
a grim threat in that “otherwise”. The 
men who had received such orders created 
havoc in every place they entered. 

Two days after the events in the reed bed 
the police raided Deyirmenoluk. They 
were so sulky that they seemed ready to 
tear a fly to pieces if it settled on their 
faces. They went straight to Durmush All’s 
house, dragged the old man out in front 
of the door, and cross-examined him, but 
could not extract a word from him. 

They left him and his wife beaten in 
the courtyard of their hut and went off to 
other houses. Until evening they beat up 
the villagers one by one and then stayed 
that night as guests in Abdi Agha’s house. 
The next morning they rose early and 
began beating the villagers again. In the 
end, weary and weak from their efforts, 
they set the villagers to beating each other. 

Memed had withdrawn to Alidagh, a 
mountain of tcnifyingly steep precipices, 
the lair of long-horned violet deer. Memed 
had often stalked deer there and knew 
every stone, rock and cave. 

On the peak there is a cave to which no 
track leads. To reach it they had to climb 
over five hundred yards of bare rock, cling¬ 
ing to its surface. 

The mouth of the cave was just wide 
enough for them to enter. The cave itself 
was deep, its floor of earth as soft as flour. 

Its surface was thick with bird-droppings 
and the walls of rock were streaked with 
white veins. 

“No man has ever set foot here,” declared 
Memed. 

“All the better,” said Iraz. 

Hatchd’s eyes were moist with pleasure. 
“Come, let’s clean house.” 

“I'm going down to the village,” said 
Memed. "Take this pistol. What do you 
need for your home?’^ 

“A mirror,” said HatchA It was the first 
thing that entered her mind. 

“You vain little thing! ” laughed Iraz. 

“Two mattresses, two blankets, a wooden 
bowl, a saucepan, a griddle, flour and good 
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health.” Hatchd then added, “You can 
think of the rest.” 

“Keep well,” called Memed. 

By midnight he reached Durmush All's 
house. The old woman opened the door, 
guessing that it was Memed. “SsshI Sssht” 
she warned. 

Memed crept in. “What is it. Mother 
Hiiru? What’s happened?” 

“My son, how did you manage to come? 
The village is full of policemen. They’ve 
beaten up Durmush AH shamefully. All 
the villagers have been beaten. It’s all that 
goatbeard’s doing. How is it you haven’t 
killed him yet? They asked Durmush Ali 
where your lair is and when he answered 
he didn't know, they set about him so 
harshly that he’s still bedridden. They beat 
me too. I'm black and blue all over. You 
must kill that infidel.” 

“What’s the news of Lame Ali?” asked 
Memed. 

Angrily she raised her voice. “Memed, 
they should cut your throat with a blunt 
knife! Didn't I tell you to kill him when 
he fell info your hands? Now he’s become 
the Agha’s man. Abdi has given him your 
old house. If only you’d listened to me 
and killed Ali! Now he’s with the police 
on your trail once more. He collects tithes 
for Abdi Agha and gets the police to beat 
the villagers. You’re to blame, Memed, 
believe me! ” 

“Where’s he sleeping now?” 

"Where would he sleep?” she shouted in 
anger. “In your house! He brought his 
family yesterday and settled there." 

“I’m going there,” said Memed as he 
rose. 

“It’s full of policemen. But if you go 
about it carefully you can still kill that 
infidel and get away.” 

Memed went to his old house. “Ali 
Agha! Ali Agha!” he called softly. 

Ali leaped out of his bed at the sound 
of Memed’s voice. “The man's mad,” he 
said to himself. “Surely he’s mad.” Pre¬ 
cipitately he came outside. Putting his 
hand over Memed’s mouth, he said in a 
loud voice, “You did well to come to mi. 
Thanks, Brother. So Memed’s gone to 
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Akchadagh? It’s well, you told me as we 
were planning to search the region of 
Akkale tomorrow, all for nothing. . . 
Then he whispered, “Co to Durinush Ali’s 
house, ril be there at once.” 

He went inside and told the policemen, 
“One of iny men just came and told me 
that the rogue has gofie off to Akchadagh. 
You can hunt him there like a partridge. 
The Job’s easier now. At last we’re really 
on Memed’s trail. On Akchadagh you’ll 
encircle him and that’ll be that. I’ll go 
to Abdi Agha’s wife and cheer her up with 
the news.” 

The night was dark. He was amazed 
at Memed's boldness. 

When Lame Ali came in Hurtt was 
taken aback. She looked wilheringly at 
Mcmed, as if to say that there really was 
no use in ever warning him. 

“Mother Hiirii, we’ve business to dis¬ 
cuss,” said Mcmed. 

“You can talk,” said Hiiru. "Anyway, 
I’m not eager to see that lame pig’s dirty 
face. Talk.” 

Lame Ali laughed. "For some strange 
reason Hiirii has always been against me. 
What have I done to her?” 

“Take no notice of that talk. Now, I 
need two mattresses, two blankets, a mir¬ 
ror, a saucepan, a wooden bowl, a pail of 
flour. Load it all on a horse and mt me 
have it. Salt, pepper and butter too.” 

"Easy, with Abdi Agha’s help! His 
house is at your service! We’ll get what¬ 
ever you want.” 


A squad of policemen under Sergeant 
Asim and accompanied by Black Ibra¬ 
him’s band of brigands stayed in the 
mountains all through the autumn and 
winter. Every villager gave them a dif¬ 
ferent report. 

After they had roamed the mountains 
and valleys at random, they returned 
weary and exhausted to the town, having 
destroyed two big bands of brigands, but 
not having found Memed. In town the 
Aghas were in despair. 

The , rumour spread. “Bullets don’t 
touch Slim Memed!” From mouth to 
mouth it reached Abdi Agha’s ears. The 
(dd man seemed to be melting away. Long 
days and nights of waiting for news of 
Memed’s death had reduced him to mere 
skin and bones. Every once in a while he 
would call on Ali Safa Bey. "Well, my 


son Ali, what’s the result?” Ali Safa Bey 
would answer: “Be patient. With 
patience even bitter aloes can turn sweet. 
I’ve given you my word. I’ll have his head 
brought and planted in your own yard. 
Be patient!” 

To all whom he met Abdi Agha poured 
out his woes. With the intrigues of Ali 
Safa Bey the whole business grew in im¬ 
portance. Then the reinforcements arriv¬ 
ed the week that the squad of policemen 
returned to town, and Sergeant Asim was 
forced to set forth again in search of 
Mcmed. Black Ibrahim also went into the 
mountains with his own band, swearing 
oath upon oath to Abdi Agha that he 
woidd bring him Memed’s head. 


The sunlight filled the world. Hatchs 
lay with her head resting pn Iraz’s knees, 
at Uie mouth of the cave. 

They had spent the whole winter in the 
cave, furnished it like a house, more 
pleasant than that of many a rich village 
•Ag!ia with its floor spread with pine 
needles over which they laid hand-worked 
nomad rugs, their colours suggesting 

spring. The chief of the Black-haired 

tribe, Kcrimoghlu, h.ad given them these 
rugs as a wedding gift. The walls of the 
cave were hung with skins which glistened 
like gold. 

It had been a difficult winter. When 
the tempest was raging on Alidagh and 
the blizzard gave them no respite, they ran 
the risk of freezing to death each night, 
in spite of the fire that they kept 

burning till morning. For a month 

and a half Memed had worked to 

pierce a smoke-hole through the rocks, 
but it made no difference, the cave was 
still full of smoke. In the snow, the tem¬ 
pest, the blizzard, they were often forced 
to open the door and go outside for a 
breath of fresh air. But their hands and 
feet would soon be numb with the cold and 
they would rush back into the smoky cave. 

They snuggled close together, covering 
themselves with all the deer skins, blan¬ 
kets and rugs they had. Only with the 
coming of day did they separate. Memed 
would go hunting deer while the women 
cooked their food and knit^ stockings. 
The skins on the walls were those of the 
deer Memed had shot. All through the 
winter they had never lacked meat. 

Lame Ali would bring them flour, 
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and salt, which he left in a cave in the 
foothills where Memed would collect it. 
Even Lame Ali did not know their hiding 
place. In order to leave no tracks in the 
snow they dragged a thick branch of black¬ 
thorn brush behind them. In half an hour 
all traces would be gone. However much 
Alidagh was searched, they thus never 
came to harm. 

“Well?” Hatchd, at Iraz’s knees, asked. 
"Where’s the amnesty? Mustafa Agha was 
a liar.” 

“It’ll come,” answered Iraz. “Be patient, 
girl. A day dawns behind every hill.” 

They had grown thin and dark and their 
skin clung to their bones. Their eyes were 
twice as large as usual, but they were 
healthy and bright. 

“Dear Iraz, if only one day dawns be^ 
hind one hill, it’s enough. If only one day 
would dawnl I don’t ask for more.” 

“Be patient.” 

“On the mountainlop! ” said Hatchs. 
“Think of all the things that have hap¬ 
pened to us. I go about as if in a dream. 
I just can’t believe that I’m really Hatchs 
and that Memed’s really Memed.” 

When they had nothing else to do 
Memed would spend all day teaching 
them how to shoot. Iraz soon became 
quite a good shot, but Hatchs could not 
manage it at all. She hated the very sight 
of a weapon and of ammunition, feeling 
sick at once. "If only we could get away 
from all this,” she now sighed. 

“By now the green crops are knee-high 
in the Chukurova,” said Iraz. Her eyes 
fdled with tears. “The land of Adaja . . .” 
she said. “Let Memed kill my Riza’s mur¬ 
derer before the amnesty comes. I would 
like to kill him with my own hands. Then 
we’ll go and settle in the Chukurova. We’ll 
sow and reap our own land at Adaja.” 

“The land of Adaja,” repeated Hatchd, 
closing her eyes. “The narcissus grows in 
thick patches among the rocks of Adaja, 
isn’t that true?” 

“Yes.” 

“The land of Adaja gives back forty¬ 
fold what one sows there. With a year’s 
earnings a man can build himself a home. 
In any case, if we go there we’ll have 
enough money for a home.” 

“We’ll have the title deeds drawn up in 
our Memed’s name. The land at Adaja 
must be his. ‘The amnesty will come and 
if it doesn’t, we’ll go off to some place 
where we’re not known. If we could make 
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Memed forget about Abdi we could even 
go now. We would change our names. A 
day will come when Memed will also kill 
Riza’s murderer. No, 1 must kill him with 
my own hands.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Hatche. “How diffi¬ 
cult it all is! ” 

“Very difficult .,. . But sometimes I feel 
quite happy and say to myself that I’ve 
found a son in Memed to replace my Riza. 
But sometimes, too, my girl, I seem to be¬ 
come mad. My heart says ’Take your gun, 
go down to the village, kill that murderer 
Ali, and then let them do what they like.’ 
Ah, just you wait, my girl I That Ali, I’ll 
make mince meat of him 1 Cursed Ali, how 
could you have killed my boy?” 


That autumn on Dikenli, the people 
were working joyfully. This year the soil’s 
yield was good, the ears full and heavy. 

Mother Hiirii was like a whirlwind, 
rushing all over Dikenli. Like a tongue of 
flame, she talked endlessly and cursed 
furiously. "May their eyes drop out, what 
did they want with an old woman like 
me?” she would complain bitterly and 
then add persuasively, “Hey, you villagers! 
Abdi Agha isn’t coining back to this vil¬ 
lage. Since he won’t come, you won’t 
have to give him two-thirds of the crop. 
You would be fools if you did. Say that 
the crop hasn’t been good this year. We 
can’t just die of hungei, you’ll say. Will 
you take our lives? There’s nothing, 
nothing, man.” 

From Deyirmenoluk she would go to the 
neighbouring village and from there to the 
next, always muttering to herself. As soon 
as she saw someone threshing or reaping, 
she went over to him, “Give thanks to 
Memed. Bless him day and night. Do you 
realise what you owe him? If it hadn’t 
been for him, Abdi Agha would still be 
preying upon us like a bird of evil. Thank 
God, he’s no longer in the village. Don’t 
give a single grain to him! What has he 
ever done to earn it! He’s taking his ease 
in town.” 

People thought about it. “What will be 
the end of all this?” they wondered. 

The harvesting was over and they took 
the crops back from the fields to their 
homes. Nobody gave a single grain of 
wheat to Abdi Agha. Lame Ali and the 
Agha’s other stewards went from house to 
house in vain. 
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All of Alidagh was covered with snow. 
The situation in the cave was bad. They 
had run out of food and wood, Mcmed’s 
hair and beard were all matted, Iraz was 
thin and grimy, and now Hatch<5 was preg¬ 
nant anfl about to enter her labour. “If 
not today, then tomorrow,” said Iraz. 
Halclie had grown pale and her black hair 
was dull and tangled. 

Sergeant Asim allowed them no peace. 
Ever since autumn he had been prowling 
all around Deyinnenoluk and wandering 
up and down the slopes of Alidagh. 

Iraz drew Mcmed outside the cave. 
“There’s no blizzard today, son. Let’s de¬ 
cide what we’re to do. This girl will give 
birth to her child any moment now. Are 
we to go down to the village or should 
we try to look after her here? Let’s decide.” 

“We can’t take her down to a village,” 
said Meiued. “They’re in all the 
houses.” 

They went back inside. Hatchd was 
sitting with her back against the wall of 
the cave, staring fixedly ahead. Her eyes 
seemed frozen. 

“Hatche,” said Memcd, "Iraz and I are 
going down to the village. Load your gun 
and wait. We’ll be back by night.” 

“I can’t stay alone,” said Hatch^. 

“What are we to do, Hatche?” asked 
Memcd. 

“I’ll come too.” 

“Don't be foolish! Let Iraz stay too,” 
he suggested. 

“No,” she replied ciu-tly. 

“Stay, girl,” pleaded Iraz. 

“I can’t.” 

“You’ve grown contrary since you came 
to live on the mountain,” said Iraz. 

“That’s how 1 am,” Hatch6 snapped 
back. 

They were silent. Mcmed sat down on 
a stone outside the cave, his face between 
his hands. An eagle circled overhead, its 
wings spread out. Mcmed was angry. 

“You two stay here,” he suddenly 
shouted as he started downhill, going 
faster and less carefully than usual. 

“What do you want of the lad?” Iraz 
burst out after he had left them. “Hasn’t 


he enough troubles on his head already? 
The police won’t leave him a momeift of 
peace, and now he has you nagging him 
besides! ” 

Hatch<5 did not open her mouth. 

Later in the afternoon Iraz went out and 
saw to her horror that Memed’s blackthorn 
brush lay outside. Madly, at the top of her 
voice, she called after him, but Memed had 
gone long ago. She called and called, and 
then went inside and threw herself down 
beside Hatchtf. 

“The worst,” she cried, “I fear the 
worst is coming. He’s forgotten the black¬ 
thorn and there’s no blizzard to cover up 
his tracks. The air is quite still. If I were 
to go out to cover his tracks, I would never 
be able to pass where he goes. . . .” 

On the evening of the second day 
Mcmed came backt His cheeks were pale 
and he was crushed beneath the burden he 
bore. 

“I was scared,” he said. “Once I got 
down I remembered I had forgotten the 
blackthorn. If I had turned back it would 
have been night. The police don’t give 
Lame AH any peace. They're forcing him 
to follow me. That’s what I'm afraid of. 
If he finds a trail he can’t help himself, 
he just has to follow it. He said to me, 
‘For God’s sake, drag the blackthorn 
brush behind you! ’ I knew then he 
couldn’t help himself. I’m afraid, especial¬ 
ly now. It’s a bad business. If he sees a 
track, he can’t help himself. I should have 
killed him on the very first day. . , .” 


Sergeant Asim was exultant. At last 
they were really on Memed’s track. He 
sent a man to Abdi Agha’s house to sum¬ 
mon Lame Ali. 

“We’ve found his trail,” he told Ali, 
“and you'll follow it." 

“My eyes betray me in the snow. I have 
to be able to see earth.” 

The villagers agreed. “Lame Ali can’t 
follow a trail in the snow. Hell lead you 
astray,” they said. 

But Sergeant Asim was adamant. “Even 
if you can’t do the job, you’ve got to come.” 
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AH began to tremble like a leaf. " I kiss 
your feet. Sergeant, but don’t drag me out 
in this cold weather." 

"Ybu’re coming along,” the sergeant 
said with finality. 

Lame Ali stood there, hanging his head 
as he leaned for support against a wall. 

The police, with the sergeant leading 
them, set forth for Alidagh. 

The first skirmish took place towards 
evening. The police had found the path 
to the cave and spotted its opening. With¬ 
out intermission they hurled hand gre¬ 
nades at the mouth of the cave from above. 
When they cantc too close Memed began 
firing in a circle around Sergeant Asim. 

They might still have escaped and saved 
themselves, but Hatchs was in travail, giv¬ 
ing birth to her child in the cave. When 
she heard the shots she began to weep. 

Sergeant Asim called in a friendly 
voice, “Memed, my boy, surrender 1 We’ve 
cornered you at last and you can’t escape. 
Soon there’ll be the amnesty. Surrender I 
I don’t want your death." 

Memed’s reply was a bullet that split a 
stone in front of the sergeant. 

The onslaught became more furious. 

“We’ll wait here a week or a month,’’ 
called Sergeant Asim. “Your supplies of 
ammunition will run out.’’ 

Gritting his teeth, Memed at last replied. 
"I know. Sergeant, I know,” he shout¬ 
ed. “That’s how it will be. But I 
won’t have left a single one of you alive. 
I’m not surrendering. In the end you’ll 
bring my dead body out of the cave. Do 
you understand. Sergeant?” 

“It’s a pity for a man like you. If you 
kill all of us, they’ll send more police. 
What can you gain? The amnesty will 
come this year. Surrender now, Memed! ” 

“Don’t waste your breath. Sergeant,” 
shouted Memed. "I could have killed you 
many times, but this time I’ll do it. You 
should have stopped following me.” 

The heap of empty cartridge cases 
around Memed grew steadily. He had 
two more bags of cartridges but he was 
worried. He was being forced to fire too 
fast. 

Iraz was busy with Hatchs, who kept on 
moaning. “That it should have happened 
on this day!” ^exclaimed Iraz. She left 
Hatchs for a moment, seized her gun and 
ran to help Memed, firing until Hatch6 
began screaming again. Then she went 
back to her. 
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Hatch^’s forehead was covered with 
beads of sweat as she lay writhing on the 
ground. “Mother,” she cried, “Mother, you 
should never have brought me into the 
world! ” 

Memed and Iraz were both smeared with 
soot from the smoke in the cave, which 
stank of their sweat. 

Suddenly Memed cried, “I’m wounded.” 
Then he regretted it and bit his lip until 
it bled. 

Hatchd had heard him and rose like an 
arrow from where she lay; she dropped 
down beside him. “Memed, are you 
wounded? I’ll kill myself.” 

Iraz came and unfastened Mcmed’s coat. 

, “You’re wounded in the shoulder,” she said 
as she began immediately to tend the 
wound while he kept up his fire on their 
assailants. 

Sergeant Asim was astonished that a 
bandit should have such a supply of am¬ 
munition. Some of his men had been 
wounded and he slowly began to lose hope. 

Hatchs uttered another long scream. 
Iraz held her up. “Hold tight!” she said. 
Suddenly a baby's cry rang out. Memed 
turned and saw the child, HatchtS’s face 
as w'hitc as paper. He looked away. His 
hands were trembling and the rifle slipped 
from his grasp. Iraz picked it up and be¬ 
gan firing. Hatchc lay there as if dead, 
but Memed soon pulled himself together 
and said as he reached for the gun, “Give 
it to me, Iraz.” 

Iraz handed it back to him and went 
over to clean the child and rub it with 
salt. “A boy,” she said. 

A bitter smile crossed Memed’s face. “A 
boy! ” 

The fight continued until late in the 
afternoon. Memed managed their defence 
single-handed. Iraz loaded his rifle while 
he u.sed a stone as a support and fired with 
only one hand. 

Suddenly Iraz hung her head, exhausted. 
“There’s no more ammunition,” she said. 

Memed had forgotten about ammuni¬ 
tion. A harsh sound escaped from his 
throat, as if he were being strangled. He 
collap.scd over his gun, then rose and 
staggered towards the child. For a long 
while he stared at it in wonder, before 
turning back to the mouth of the cave. 
He was smiling. 

He picked up his rifle, pulled his hand¬ 
kerchief out of his pocket, and fastened 
it to the barrel like a flag. 
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He turned to Iraz, who was seated under 
an overhanging rock, weeping all Ijy her¬ 
self, utterly exhausted. “Iraz,” he said. 

She raised her head and looked at him. 

“Listen. They won’t leave me alive. Call 
my son Memed.” 

He went outside and, brandishing his 
rifle in the air, shouted; “I surrender. Ser¬ 
geant AsimI ” 

Sergeant Asim was astounded when 
Memed announced his surrender, unable 
to believe his own eyes and ears. “Do you 
really surrender, Memed?” he shouted 
back. 

Memed answered in a weary voice, “I 
surrender. Sergeant. Your wish has been 
granted.” 

The sergeant turned to his men. “Don't 
come out of cover. I’ll go. Perhaps it’s 
a trick.” 

He was soon at the entrance of the cave. 
He came in and took Memed by the hand. 
Smiling, he said, “Better luck next time, 
Memed I ” 

“Thanks.” 

“I still can’t believe in your surrender, 
Memed I ” 

Memed was silent. He held out his hands 
for the handcuffs. 

Iraz, who had been crouching in a cor¬ 
ner, suddenly leaped forward. “Sergeant,” 
she cried, “do you think it’s you who 
have made Memed surrender?” 

She pulled the blanket away and expos¬ 
ed the baby, its eyes half closed. “Here’s 
who made Memed surrender. And you 
boast that you’re a man!” 

Sergeant Asim had not expected this. He 
looked first at Hatche, then at Iraz, then 
at Memed. The smile froze on his lips. 
He stretched out his hand to Memed and 
took off the liandcuffs. “Memed! ” he said, 
then was silent. 

They stood, eyeing each other. 
“Memed! ” His voice was hoarse. 
“Memed, I’m not the man to accept your 
surrender under these conditions.” From 
his waist he pulled out five rounds of am¬ 
munition and threw them on the ground. 
“I’m going. Shoot after me so as not to 
make a fool of me in the eyes of the others.” 

He rushed out of the cave, shouting. 

Memed fired after him. 

When he reached his men Sergeant Asim 
said: “Would that outlaw ever surrender? 
He played that trick only to shoot at me. 

If I hadn’t thrown myself down, I’d have 
been hit. It’s good I was going carefully. 
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There’s a storm coming. Let’s go down or 
we’ll all freeze to death, here.” 

Weary, exhausted, the men turned 
round for a last look at Memed’s cave as 
they started downhill. 

Black clouds were swirling around the 
peak of Alidagh. It began to snow heavily. 
Soon a wild blizzard was blowing. , All 
that night it swept from rock to rock over 
Alidagh, which was lost in an expanse of 
white, no longer distinguishable from the 
sky. 


“Have you heard, Metned?” asked Lame 
Ali. 

Memed laughed with bright eyes. “No.” 

“Didn’t I tell you what kind of a man 
Big Osman was in Chichekli valley? Ali 
Saip Bey has come from Ankara and an¬ 
nounced that the pardon will be proclaim¬ 
ed at the big bayram. Then Big Osman 
gathered the villagers round him and 
spoke to them. ‘Slim Memed is our hawk,’ 
he said. ‘Let him come and settle in our 
village.’ The villagers replied: ‘His place 
is among usi’ They’ve bought a hundred- 
acre field for you. Big Osman chose it 
himself. He said that Ali Saip Bey can¬ 
not be wrong and that you should be care¬ 
ful to keep out of danger until the bay¬ 
ram. ‘I’ll bring the news of the pardon to 
the hawk myself,’ Big Osman said. Well, 
what do you think of it?” 

“This captain of police doesn’t let m 
breathe. He’s left all the other brigands 
in peace, all those bloodthirsty murderers, 
and comes only after me. Whatever hap¬ 
pens, if we meet again. I’ll shoot him.” 

“Don’t, there’s the pardon. Wait a while 
and try to keep him at bay,” said Lame 
Ali as he left. 

For three days they had been hiding on 
the red land of Alayar. Although Police 
Captain Faruk hovered over them like a 
bird of prey, they were happy. Since she 
had heard about the pardon Hatchs could 
not sleep for joy. She and Iraz sang all 
day. The child had been named Memed.' 
He had grown fat and strong and could 
hear all day the loveliest lullabies. 

Hatch6 tossed little Memed in the air 
and caught him again. “Ir^,” she said, 
“just see what God has done for us. We 
talked of thirty acres. He’s given us a 
hundred and a house besides!” 

She was as full of jokes, of childish txida 
and nonsense as a girl of twelve. Every so 
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often she would turn to Memed. “Well, 
Memed, the pardon is coming. We have 
our house and field. Go on, laugh a little! “ 

But Memed would only smile bitterly. 

That night they were surrounded by 
Captain Faruk at Alayar. “Slim Memed," 
the captain called. “I’m not Sergeant Asim. 
You’ll see." Captain Faruk was furious. 
One man, two women and a baby! “Slim 
Memed, you can’t escape.” • 

Memed had made up his mind. He fired 
with the intention of killing the captain, 
and moved forward into the very midst of 
his assailants. It was the first time he had 
been so neglectful of precautions. 

“I’m hit," Hatche cried from behind. 
Memed stopped dead, rooted to the spot, 
but did not turn back. He fired a circle of 
shots round the captain. This did not satis¬ 
fy him and he began to hurl one grenade 
after another. Then, like an arrow, he ran 
to Hatche’s side. Slie lay on the ground, 
lifeless, the child beside her. 

Memed turned back and began firing all 
round him, constantly tossiug out hand 
grenades. 

The captain was wounded. His men 
could hold on no longer. 

Iraz had collapsed, weeping on Hatchd’s 
dead body. Memed sat with his gun on 
his knees, his head bent, weeping. 

Iraz raised her head from the dead body 
and stared at the sky. Far above, a flock 
of cranes was passing. 

Hatch^’s blood was mingled with the red 
earth of Alayar. 

Then the child began to cry. Memed 
took him and pressed him to his heart. To 
quieten him, he sang a lullaby. 

“I’ll go to the village,” said Iraz, “to see 
that they bury Hatch^.” 

Memed remained motionless as a stone. 
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his face tense and terrible to look at, his 
eyes fixed on the dead body, the baby in 
his arms. 

When the villagers heard the news, men, 
women and children came and stood by 
the body. “Ah,” they moaned, “Slim 
Mcmed’s ill-starred. Hatchs! " 

Memed summoned the headman and 
gave him some money. “Bury my Hatchs 
with all due ceremony,” he said. 

He looked at Hatclid for a long time. 
He took the child in his arms. “Let’s go, 
Iraz,” he said. 

Iraz followed him as they began to 
ascend the mountain. 

Near the peak they found a cave. They 
sat on a rock at the mouth of it. The 
leaves were falling from the neighbouring 
trees. A bird was singing. The child, 
which had been sleeping in Mcmed’s arms, 
awoke and began to cry. 

Iraz came, took Menicd’s hand, and 
looked into his eyes. “Brother! ” she said. 
“Brother! I must tell you something, my 
Memed!” 

Memed waited without stirring. 

“Brother, give me this child and let me 
go off to the villages around Antep, He’ll 
die in these mountains. I’ve given up 
thinking of avenging Riza’s blood. In my 
Riza’s place there’s this boy now. Give 
him to me and let me go. I’ll bring up 
the boy.” 

Memed slowly handed the child to her. 
Iraz took it and pressed it to her breast. 
“Riza!” she said. “My Riza!” With one 
hand she stripped off the cartridge belts 
that she wore and piled them all up in 
one spot. “Good luck, Memed,” .she said. 

Memed came and took Iraz by the arm. 
The child had stopped crying. For a long 
time he fixed his eyes on the child's face. 
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The horse stood wailing in front of Big 
Osman’s house. It neighed and stamped 
the ground. 

The pardon had been proclaimed with 
the great bayram. Most of the brigands on 
the mountain had come down and sur¬ 
rendered tlicir guns. The courtyard of the 
police station was full of brigands waiting 
there. 

Big Osman stroked the horse’s mane. 
"It’s fine enough even for my hawk,’’ he 
said. ‘‘This horse is lit for my Memed!” 

Big Osman jumped on to the horse’s 
back. “In less than two days I’ll be back 
with my hawk. Go and summon the drum¬ 
mers from Endelin village. That’s how 
Vayvay village must greet Slim Memed. 
Other brigands come on foot, but Memed 
must ride in triumph on an Arab steed! ’’ 

Big Osman drove liis spurs into the 
horse and rode olf at a gallop. 

Jabbar had brought the news of the 
pardon to Memed. The two old friends 
embraced and sat down side by side with¬ 
out speaking. "I’m going down to sur¬ 
render,’’ Jabbar said at last as he left. 

Memed had not opened his mouth. He 
entered Deyirmenoluk one day at noon. 
His face was dark, Jus eyes hollow, his brow 
creased. He was as Ideak as a rock, but there 
was an obstinate glint in his eyes. It was 
the first time in a long wliile that he had 
entered the village in broad daylight. The 
women put their heads out of their doors 
and were watching him with awe. The 
children walked with him, but .some dis¬ 
tance, behind, fearfully. 

They told Hurii that Memed had come 
into the village. She hurried to meet him 
in the square and seized him by the collar. 
"Memed!" she .shouted at the top of her 
voice. "You let them get Hatchd, and now 
you're going down to surrender to them? 
Abdi will come back and settle in the 
village again like a Pasha, Are you going 
to give yourself up? Coward! This year 
for once Dikenli plateau has not gone 
hungry. For once we’ve eaten our fill. Will 
you let Abdi Agha swoop down upon us 
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again? Where are you going, you woman- 
hearted Memed? To surrender?” 

By this time all the village had collected 
in the square, standing there motionless in 
deathly silence. 

"Woman-hearted Memed! See all those 
villagers staring at you. Will you go and 
surrender? Will you bring Abdi upon us 
again?’’ 

Memed turned pale and he trembled as 
■ he stared at the ground, 

Hurii let go his coat abruptly. "Go and 
give yourself up, woman-hearted boy," sJie 
said. "The amnesty has come!" 

Big 0.sman rode at full speed into the 
village. ".Slim Memed, my hawk,” he said. 
Cutting through the crowd, he came to 
Memed and embraced him. “My hawk! 
Your house is built, ready for you. I’ve 
had your field .sown. This horse Ls a pre¬ 
sent from our villagers. Unlike any other 
brigand our hawk will be welcomed with 
drums and pipes by Vayvay village. Let 
Ali .Safa Bey and Abdi Agha burst with 
rage! Mount the horse and come along! ” 

A rumble rose from the crowd in the 
square. “Curse the old man! Curse him!” 

Memed took the horse’s reins from Big 
Osman and jumped into the saddle. Lame 
Ali was standing at the other end of the 
crowd. Memed rode straight towards him. 
With a nod of his head Memed ordered 
Lame Ali to follow him. Then, spurring 
the horse, he galloped off in a cloud ix 
dust. The murmuring- crowd remained 
staring after them, all the villagers as still 
as statues. 

Memed drew rein at the Hawk's Rock 
and dismounted. He led the horse to a 
plane tree and tied it there. 

Memed sat down on a rock and rested 
his head in his hands. 

When Lame Ali caught up with him, 
breathless and anxious, he sat down beside 
him and wiped the sweat off his brow. 
"Brother, I’m dead tired. My breath won’t 
come.” 

Memed raised hb head slowly. Again 
there was a glint in his eyes. "Brother Ali, 
will he be in his house at midnight? Can 
I find him?” 



Memed My Hawk 

“You'll find him as if you had put him 
there with your own hand. He’s afraid to 
take a step out of doors at night.” 

"j^plain the lay of the house to me 
again clearly.” 

“You know the prison, don’t you? Well, 
on its right you’ll see the police head¬ 
quarters. A little beyond at the other end 
of the street, there’s a single blue-washed 
house. It has two floors whereas all the 
other houses around there are single¬ 
storied. Abdi Agha sleeps alone in the 
room on the west side. The big entrance 
door is bolted but has a crack. Stick your 
knife through that crack and you’ll lift 
the bolt. It’ll open.” 

Without another word Memed rose^ 
went straight to his horse, untied it, 
mounted and set off at a gallop. 

He dismounted in front of the house, 
tied the horse to a low branch of the 
mulberry tree in the courtyard, stuck his 
knife in the crack of the door and forced 
it open. A light was burning upstairs. He 
went up the stairs three at a time. When 
the women and children saw him, they 
started screaming, but he went straight to 
the room on the west side. Abdi Agha lay 
stretching himself sleepily, his arras wide 
open. “What is it? What’s the matter?” 
he asked. Memed went up to him, took his 
arm and shook him. 

“Agha! Agha! I’ve come!” he said. 

Abdi Agha opened his eyes. At first he 
could not believe what he saw. Then his 
eyes remained wide open. 

Outside there was complete confusion. 
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Memed raised his gun and fired three 
shots at Abdi Agha’s breast. With the blast 
of the bullets the lamp in the room went 
out 

At sunrise Memed galloped into the 
village and drew rein in the middle of 
the square. * 

“Mother Hiirii,” he cried “It's done. 
Now you have no more claims on me! ” 

He turned his horse towards Alidagh, 
galloped through the village like a black 
cloud and was gone, lost to sight 


It was the season for ploughing. The 
inhabitants of the five villages of Dikenli 
gathered together. The young girls wore 
their best dresses. The old women donned 
white ’kerchiefs, white as snow. The 
drums were beating. It was a merry feast 
and even Durmush Ali danced, in spite of 
his failing health. Early one morning they 
all went off to the thistle fields and set 
fire to them. 

No news of Slim Memed was ever heard 
again. No sigfn or trace of him was ever 
found. 

From that day on, each year, the villagers 
of Dikenli made a practice of burning the 
thistle fields in the course of a merry feast 
before they began ploughing. The fire rolls 
each year over the plateau for three days 
and three nights, devouring the thistles 
that seem to shriek as they bum. With this 
fire a ball of light appears on the peak of 
Alidagh and for three nights the mountain 
is white, as bright as by day. 


The End 
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UNITED ARAB AIRLINES’ 
TWICE WEEKLY JET FLIGHT FROM 
BOMBAY TO CAIRO 
AND ON TO EUROPE, U, K. 



You board the UAA Comet 4C Jet...the warm 
welcome of Egyptian hospitality awaits you. 
Endearing Egyptian hostesses (speaking seven 
languages, including Hindustani) and efficient 
Egyptian stewards are at your service. Expert 
Egyptian chefs provide you with the exotic 
excellence of Oriental meals (which include 
vegetarian food, if you so prefer). 


The speed and spaciousness of the Comet 4C 
Jet add to your comfort. Cruising smoothly, 
swiftly at 950 Kms. p. h. the Comet 4C Jet 
carries 84 Passengers (First Class and Tourist). 
Visit Egypt by UAA.. .See the Sphinx and the 
Pyramids, the Tower of Cairo and the Egyptian 
Museum. Stand enthralled in the land where 
ancient monuments rise high amid modern 
patterns of the jet-age. 


The only jet flight between Bombay and Karachi Dhahrm^ Doha, 


DEPARTURE FROM BOMBAY 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 
AT 00-30 HRS. 

BOMBAY. KARACHI. 

DOHA. CAIRO... U. K. 
DEPARTURE T=ROM BOMBAY 
EVERY SATURDAY 
AT 00-30 HRS. 

BOMBAY.KARACHI 
DHAHRAN - CAIRO... U. K. 



I/nited Arab At mu mbs 


For reservations consult your TRAVEL AGENT or UNITED ARAB AIRLINES. 
BOMBAY OFFICE: Eros Building, Queen’s Road, Churohgate. Tel. Nos; 245932 - 245904 
NEW DELHI OFFICE: Ambassador Hotel. Sujan Singh Park. Telephone: 74361 (6 lines) 
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BEWITCHING GRACE 

Clad in Peelo, the pallav embellished 
with peacock and cuckoo designs, the 
loTely duDMl from Rajmifau, proceed, 
to fetdi water. And, He eotire »illa» 
18 Bewitched. ^ 
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You may remember how Burns, numbering past 
pleasures, dwells upon the hours when he has been 
“happy thinking”. It is a phrase that may well perplex 
a poor modem girl girt about on every side by clocks 
and chimes, and haunted, even at night, by flaming dial- 
plates. For we are all so busy, and have so many far-off 
projects to realise, and castles in the fire to turn into 
solid, habitable mansions on a gravel soil, that we can 
find no time for Pleasure Trips into the Land of 
Tltought and among the Hills of Vanity. Changed times, 
indeed, when we must sit all night beside the fire, with 
folded hands; and a changed world for most of us when 
we find we can pass the hours without discontent, and 
be happy thinking. We are in such haste to be doing, 
t«> be writing, to be gathering gear, to make our voice 
audible a moment in the derisive silence of eternity, 
that w'c forget one thing of which these are but the 
parts—namely to live. We fall in love, we drink hard, 
we run to and fro upon the earth like frightened sheep. 
And you are to ask yourself if, when all is done, you 
would not have been better to sit by the fire at home 
and be happy thinking. To sit still and contemplate, 
to remember the faces of women without desire, to be 
pleased by the great deeds of men without envy, to be 
everything and everywhere in sympathy, and yet content 
to remain where and what you are—is not this to know 
both wisdom and virtue, and to dwell with happiness? 

From Virginibus Puerisque by R. L. Stevenson 
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Tbs Random Reader 


He who is not jealous cannot love. 

It is well known that love is always increasing 
or decreasing. 

When made public love rarely endures. 

It is not proper to love any woman whom one 
would be ashamed to seek to marry. 

Every lover regularly turns pale in the presence 
of his beloved. 

Good character alone makes any man worthy 
of love. 

He whom the thought of love vexes cats and 
sleeps very little. 

A true lover considers nothing good except what 
he thinks will please his beloved. 

A man who is vexed by too much passion usually 
does not love. 

From Rules of Courtly Love 
by Andreas Capellanus (12th-13th centuries) 
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I was ever of opinion that the honest man who married 
and brought up a large family, did more service than he 
who continued single and only talked of population. 
From this motive, I had scarce taken orders a year before 
I began to think seriously of matrimony, and chose my 
wife as she did her wedding-gown, not for a fine glossy 
surface, but such qualities as would wear well. To do 
her justice, she was a good-natured notable woman; and 
as for breeding, there were few country ladies who could 
shew more. She could read any English book without 
much spelling; but for pickling, preserving and cookery 
none could excel her. She prided herself also upon being 
an excellent contriver in housekeeping; though I could 
never find that we grew richer with all her contrivances. 

However we loved each other tenderly, and our fond¬ 
ness increased as we grew old. There was, in fact, 
nothing that could make us angry with the world or 
each other. We had an elegant house situated in a fine 
country, and a good neighbourhood. The year was spent 
in a moral or rural amusement, in visiting our rich 
neighbours, and relieving such as were poor. We had 
no revolutions to fear, nor fatigues to undergo; all our 
adventures were by the fire-side, and all our migrations 
from the blue bed to the brown. 

From The Vicar of Wakefield by Oliver Goldsmith 
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The Rsndtm R$ad§r 



Daring: One o£ the most conspicuous qualities oi a 
man in security. 

Deliberation: The act of examining one’s bread to 
detcmiine which side it is buttered on. 

Distress: A disease incurred by exposure to the prosper¬ 
ity of a friend. 

Duty: That which sternly impels us in the direction of 
pront, along the line of desire. 


Entertainment: Any kind of amusement whose inroads 
stop short of death by dejection. 

Education: That which discloses to the wise and dis¬ 
guises from the foolish their lack of understanding. 
Egotist: A person of low taste, more interested in himself 
than in me. 

Eulogy: Praise of a person who has either the advantages 
of wealth and power, or the consideration to be dead. 




Faith: Belief without evidence in what is told by one who 
speaks without knowledge, of things without parallel. 
Fidelity: A virtue peculiar to those who are about to be 
betrayed. 

Friendship: A ship big enough to carry two in fair 
weather, out only one in foul. 

Future: That period of time in which our affairs prosper, 
our friends are true and our happiness is assured. 


From The DettiVs Dictionary by Ambrose Bierce 
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THE SORROWS OF WERTHER 


Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter; 

Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter. 

Charlotte was a married lady. 

And a moral man was Werther, 

And for all the wealth of Inc’ies, 

Would do nothing for to hurt her. 

So he sigh’d and pined and ogled. 

And his passion boil’d and bubbled. 

Till he blew his silly brains out, 

And no more was by it troubled. 

Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter. 

Like a well-conducted person. 

Went on cutting bread and butter. 


By W. M. Thackeray 
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The Random Raad^f: 


“Hengist, how often have J. told you not to keep your 
hands in your pockets?” 

“I have not counted, Grandma,” said the latter, too 
politely to incur rebuke. 

"Take them out. You can find a better use for them." 
Hengist did so, but appearfcd not to have the alternative. 

“May I sit by you. Grandma?” said Ag^es. 

Mrs. Middleton drew out a chair with a faint sigh, 
as though hardly trusting a grandchild to this extent. 

"I don't like this room as well as the schoolroom,” said 
Leah, looking round. 

“Does it matter to anyone what you like?” 

“No, but I can tell them if I want to." 

“It matters to her,” said Hengist. “Nothing matters 
to other people, that is not to do with themselves.” 


“It is a change to have luncheon here,” said Agnes, 
“And to have it with Grandma and Father.” 

“You say things for people to hear them,” said Hengist. 
“It is a reasonable object,” said Lavinia. 

“I meant for people to hear, and like her for them.” 
"Well, you certainly avoid her example.” 

“Talk would be no good, if no one heard it,” said 
Agnes. "And no one likes nothing but silence.” 

From The Mighty and Their Fall (1961) 
by Ivy Compton-Bumett 
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Share a secret with Asha Parekh 


LUX 




/Vsha has a secret worth knowing! 
Look at her clear, smooth complexion. 
She believes in the gentle care 
of pure, mild lux. Make lux your 
beauty secret, too! Use lux ■.. 
that mild lux lather creams your 
complexion to new beauty. 

Use LUX... it weaves its 
wonderful fragrance about you. 

Use LUX ■. you have a rainbow 
of colours to choose from— 
as well as the white you love. 

Let LUX Toilet Soap leave you lovelier. 
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THE PURE. MILD BEAUTY SOAP 
OF THE FILM STARS 
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Colours so pretty, a soap so gentle says Asha Par^ 

A HINDU5TM (im PRODUCT LTS. I08-X52 
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a thrifty housewife 
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Like every other housewife, she worked 
on a budget making her husband’s 
pay go a long way. But she grew careless 
one day, and did not bother to sec 
that the cotton cloth she bought was 
stamped with the label ‘Sanforized’. 

Now look at her lovely new choli— 
shrunk after the first wash! 

Don’t take anybody’s word for it. 
Make certain you get the full measure of 
value of the material you buy— 


Look for 


fANFORino ,,,, 

L »ico_rD«(L on the label 

and your clothes will never shrink out of fit! 

Issued by Cluett, Peabody & Co,. Inc. (Incorporated 
in the U.S.A. with limited liability) proprietors 
ofthe legisteitd trademark ‘SANFORIZED*. The trademark 
proprietors use the trademark SANFORIZED, or permit 
the said trademark to be used by registered users authorized to 
use tl» trademark, only in respect of tested fabric which meets the 
trademark proprietors’ strict requirements as to residual shrinkage 

For information: ‘Sanforized’ Service 
9S Marine Drive, Bolnt»y 2 

The trademark ‘SANFORIZED*—registered 
and trusted in 129 countiws of the world—is a 
vital force for the export of Indian textiles. 


an ideal sift...! 


...a Savings Bank Account with THE B^K OF INDIA LTD. 
and a PASS BOOK OF HIS OWN I 
...He will credit his cash gifts and cash prizes in his account— 
• how happy and proud he will be to watch the balance grow! 

SPECIAL FACILITY 

You get 100 cheques per year and 
you can withdraw any amount at any time 
without previous notice—and, of course, 
your savings earn compound Interest at 3% p.a. 

THE BANK OF INDIA LTD. 

T. D. KANSARA, Gonopal Managor 
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Reviewed by Ntssim Ezekiel 


Luther. A Play by John Osborne. London: 
Faber and Faber. 102 pp. 10s. 6d. 
(approx. Rs. 7/-). 

Mr. Osborne increases in stature. The 
intellectual range and authority required 
to write a play on Luther are enormous. 
A lively historical imagination would not 
have been expected from this Angry Young 
Man even by his most charitable well- 
wisher. Those who conceded him vitality 
and an instinctive sense of character 
doubted his capacity to handle serious 
ideas seriously. Mr. Osborne’s earlier work, 
even when it impressed by its rough-and- 
ready dramatic ambiguity, did not lead the 
reader or spectator to hope for formal 
strength anci epic resourcefulness. I don’t 
mean that Luther calls for nothing less 
than a rave review. My point is that it 
changes considerably the perspective in 
which Mr, Osborne’s talent has hitherto 
been observed. It has scale, dimension, 
depth. What does it lack? I hazard a 
definition: independence from tendentious 
modernity. 

Let me explain. Mr. Osborne’s Luther 
is a commanding figure Itut he is essentially 
a caricature. No one would suspect from 
the play that the religious reformer was 
also a religious genius of the highest order 
and an intellectual giant. To balance the 
emphasis on pathology, constipation and 
coarseness in Mr. Osborne’s portrait, I 
suggest a reading of The Ninety-Five 
Thesis, even if notniii|^ else. It is a salutary 
thought that the definitive Weimar edition 
of Luther's collected works, begun in 1883 


and likely to be completed in 1970, “will 
include fifty-seven volumes of his writings, 
twelve volumes of his work on the German 
Bible, eleven volumes of letters, and six 
volumes of the Table-Talk, the latter being 
material taken down by students and 
others at Luther’s table’’. (Martin Luther. 
Selections from his writings edited and 
with an introduction by John Dillenberger. 
Anchor Books, Doubleday and Co. Inc., 
New York, 1961. $1.45.) The man was a 
phenomenon. Mr. Osborne makes him a 
spectacle, in both the best and the worst 
sense. 

In the best sense Luther is a spectacle 
because he is shown as a man and not as 
an abstraction. There is no idea in the 
play which is stronger than his personality, 
nor do any of the secondary characters 
come within shouting distance of him. The 
thrust and parry of his verbal duels with 
them—how easy it is to fail into visual 
imagery while describing Mr. Osborne’s 
language!—are organised within scenes of 
swift movement and action. There is 
nothing static in the discussions. Luther 
is theatrically eloquent and exciting but 
with every element of decor nicely sub¬ 
ordinated to the intellectual substance of 
the drama. 

In the worst sense, the flexibility of the 
English language may be used here to state 
that Luther makes a spectacle of himself 
in the play. He is “visible to all, muscles 
rigid, breath suspended, then jerking un¬ 
controllably as he is seized in a raging fit*. 
(Act One, Scene One.) When he appears 
in the second scene he is “haggard and 
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streaming with sweat”, complaining that 
"there’s u bare fist elenched to my bowels 
and they can’t move’’, suiting no doubt the 
action to the word. He staggers about, he 
collapses, he uses the ugliest conceivable 
imagery to describe 'himself and his pro¬ 
blems. As a rebel he seems convinc¬ 
ing enough btit the Christian spirit is 
almost totally absent in his words. The 
reforming zeal is well expressed but where 
is the cerebral subtlety and the doctrinal 
iliuminaiion which one finds in page after 


page of his recorded writings? The oppo¬ 
nent of the peasant revolt is here in all his 
degradation but where is the intelligent 
defender of secular authority, the pas¬ 
sionate seeker for the philosophic basis of 
political order? All Luther has to say for 
himself in the face of a massacre Is: 
"God is the butcher"—or, "When I see 
chaos, then 1 see the devil’s organ and then 
I’m afraid." This is a vulgar, thoughtless 
Luther, a tendentiously modern portrait. 


* * * 


Talk."! With Students. By Lc Corbusier. 
Translated from the French by Pierre 
Chase. New York; The Orion Press. 
88 pp. .$1.95 (approx. Rs. 10/-). 

Some books 1 review solely because I would 
like them to be widely read. No question 
of assessment or analysis can arise if the 
subject lies outside the reviewer’s area of 
pretentions to knowledge. All that is 
needed in such cases is to convey to the 
reader what the author says in his book 
and how he says it, his point of view and 
his spirit. Those who are at home in the 
field of the author’s authority, may judge 
for themselves its range and power. Others 
are not unlikely to be stimulated, even if 
their curiosity is insufficiently aroused, to 
make them want to read the book. Le 
C/orbusicr’s subject is the state of archilec- 
inre in our time. He relates it to the 
eternal laws of intellectual vitality, to the 
problems of tradition and of technology, 
to the responsibility of the artist and the 
difficulties of educating the human mind 
at all stages from childhtKxi to maturity. 

The state of modern architecture is of 
course a reflection of modem society. 
Corbusier begins with that society, which 
is "directionless”, in which man has 
“destroyed the relationship between 
material progress and the natural elements 
of a spiritual life". One s^n of this dis¬ 
order IS the neglect of the ordinary human 
dwelling, the home. “Do you know that 
at the Beaux-Arts, one of the largest archi¬ 
tectural schools in the world, the problem 
of the home has never been included in the 
curriculum?" 

Emphasising the home in his architec¬ 
tural programme, Corbusier explains here 
why he called it "a machine tor living”. 


It was linked for him with town-planning, 
and he describes the link in a passionate 
argument. The two together have "a uni¬ 
fied purpose” which is to provide for man, 
with brotherly concern, shelter for his 
work, possessions and thoughts as well. If 
this simple aim is remembered, “Architec¬ 
ture is an act of love, not a stage set." Its 
objective instrument is technology and its 
inner nature is expressed by scale, which 
is "of the epoch, a measure of the spirit". 
The size and organisation of modern enter¬ 
prises is a majoi determining factor in this 
context. 

"An architecture,” says Corbusier as he 
develops his theme and becomes more 
specific, “must be walked through and 
traversed.” It is living to the extent that 
it is related to the biological dimensions 
of human beings in m'ovement. This is not 
so only for functional but for emotional 
reasons. In finding answers to every pro¬ 
blem as it arises Corbusier enunciates his 
principle of originality: “It is generally 
aseless to follow well-beaten paths." Some 
of the great projects undertaken by him 
are mentioned at this point and their con¬ 
ception defended against critics of both 
lett and right. 

Then there is the question of materials, 
such as steel and reinforced concrete in 
our age, which should be considered part 
of a “universal inheritance" with the 
other resources of modern .technolc^. The 
site of the building is always important, 
the appearance, the interior aiif} exterior 
circulation, the scale of the undertaking. 
The challenge is always the same whether 
the assignment be for a weekend retreat, 
palace or factory. Proportion is valuable 
not only for aesthetic reasons but because 
it “can concern the metaphysical, thereby 
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that the bitterness is justified by ' the 
evidence. That the situation of the Negro 
in American life has improved cannot be 
denied. That it should be thought of 
exclusively in terms pf "improvement” is 
unfair, fundamentally unfair. This is Mr. 
Baldwin's attitude to the apologists, not 
only foi the sake of the Negro but in the 
interests of America. As he writes, "A 
ghetto can be improved in one way only: 
out of existence.” The plea is for equality 
and justice, not for tolerance and mercy. 
It is passionately argued here and, for the 
uninitiated, the data presented will be 
something of a revelation. This is one of 
America’s key problems and she will have, 
to solve it soon, for evading it "has had an 
tinhealthy effect on the total life of the 
country”. So Faulkner is attacked for 


With Malice Toward None. A critique of 
new India’s plans and aspirations. By 
S. G. Barve. Bombay: Asia Publishing 
House. 572 pp. Rs. 12.75. 

Mr. Barve’s book teems with .so many ideas 
on India’s "plans and aspirations” that it 
is difficult to summarise them for purposes 
of review. The canvas is wide and crowded, 
the flow of words torrential, though not 
disorderly. Mr. Barve’s objective is to 
convey his “sense of exhilaration and 
excitement” as a participant in the drama 
of "fashioning a new india". His vision 
of that India is comprehensively outlined 
here, from the economic base and the 
political framework to fine arts and letters, 
the language problem and the position of 
women. 

If this creates any doubt about his ability 
to go beyond the commonplace, the reader 
should sample a subchapter entitled, with 
a fine histrionic flair, "A Dream of Tall 
Women”. He writes here, with an eye for 
detail characteristic of the book, how in¬ 
sufferable it is "that in the middle of the 
twentieth century, so many millions of 
women in our country should have to waste 
away laige portions of their daily working 
lives in the mere act of drawing up and 
supplying water for the daily requirements 
of their families”. This concrete instance 
of social waste is far removed from the 
abstractions of economic advancement, but 


wanting to give the South “time” to make 
the major adjustment required of it by 
history, without the “mere force of law and 
economic threat”. It is a fine bit of polemic 
and the Nobel Prizeman is well routed. 
"There is never time in the future in whyih 
we will work out our salvation. The 
challenge is in the moment, the time is 
always now.” 

Nobody Knows My Name includes short 
pieces on Gide and on Ingmar Bergman. 
The "Notes for a Hypothetical Novel” 
remind us that Mr. Baldwin is the authm 
of three novels: Go Tell It On The 
Mountain, Giovanni’s Room and Anotnjr 
Country. At thirty-seven, he is unquestion¬ 
ably one of America’s finest writers and a 
powerful force for Negro liberation. 


it is just the kind of thing to which we 
Indians need to give some thought. 

As an experienced and able administra¬ 
tor, Mr. Barve is naturally concerned about 
the extent to which India's problems are 
dependent for their solution on oiganisa- 
tional skill and enterprise. He devotes a 
whole chapter to "Good Government" and 
another to our resources in relation to 
management. His faith in the potential 
contribution of improved national leader¬ 
ship is so great that at mie point he 
claims "a hundred top administrators 
judiciously disposed at the Centre and in 
the States . . . can bring about a dramatic 
improvement within the period of a few 
months”. Mr. Barve has much to say about 
the "administrative jungle" in India, as 
Mr. Nehru once calM it, and ht|i recom¬ 
mendations on this subject are worth 
serious consideration. 

In fact, if one is to lay one’s cards tm 
the table, it must be said that Mr. Barve 
speaks with power and authority on every 
topic he chooses. He is able to relate issues 
to principles and both to specific areas of 
possible action in a way which makes his 
writing directly useful. It is iindiMsible not 
to be impressed by the spirit of this under¬ 
taking, a gnture towards that "confitmting 
by the Indian jpeople of the.issues of Indian 
life”, which M the historic tadt of the 
present generation. 
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